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EDITORS’ PREFACE. 





THERE are now before the public many Commentaries, 
written by British and American divines, of a popular or 
homiletical character. Zhe Cambridge Bible for Schools, 
the Handbooks for Bible Classes and Private Students, The 
Speaker's Commentary, The Popular Commentary (Schaff), 
The Exposttor's Bible, and other similar series, have their 
special place and importance. But they do not enter into 
the field of Critical Biblical scholarship occupied by such 
series of Commentaries as the Kurzgefasstes exegetisches 
Handbuch sum A. T.; De Wette’s Kurzgefasstes exegetisches 
Handbuch sum N. T.; Meyer's Kritisch-exegetischer Kom- 
mentar; Keil and Delitzsch’s Brblischer Commentar tuber das 
A.T.; Lange’s Theologisch-homiletisches Bibelwerk ; Nowack’s 
Handkommentar sum A. T.; Holtzmann’s MHandkommentar 
zum NN. T. Several of these have been translated, edited, 
and in some cases enlarged and adapted, for the English- 
speaking public; others are in process of translation. But 
no corresponding series by British or American divines 
has hitherto been produced. The way has been prepared 
by special Commentaries by Cheyne, Ellicott, Kalisch, 
Lightfoot, Perowne, Westcott, and others; and the time has 
come, in the judgment of the projectors of this enterprise, 
when it is practicable to combine British and American 
scholars in the production of a critical, comprehensive 
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Commentary that will be abreast of modern biblical scholar- 
ship, and in a measure lead its van. 

Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons of New York, and Messrs. 
T. & T. Clark of Edinburgh, propose to publish such a 
series of Commentaries on the Old and New Testaments, 
under the editorship of Prof. C. A. Briccs, D.D., in America, 
and of Prof. S. R. Driver, D.D., for the Old Testament, and 
the Rev. ALFRED PLUMMER, D.D., for the New Testament, 
in Great Britain. 

The Commentaries will be international and inter-con- 
fessional, and will be free from polemical and ecclesiastical 
bias. They will be based upon a thorough critical study of 
the original texts of the Bible, and upon critical methods of 
interpretation. They are designed chiefly for students and 
clergymen, and will be written in a compact style. Each 
book will be preceded by an Introduction, stating the results 
of criticism upon it, and discussing impartially the questions 
still remaining open. The details of criticism will appear 
in their proper place in the body of the Commentary. Each 
section of the Text will be introduced with a paraphrase, 
or summary of contents. Technical details of textual and 
philological criticism will, as a rule, be kept distinct from 
matter of a more general character; and in the Old Testa- 
ment the exegetical notes will be arranged, as far as 
possible, so as to be serviceable to students not acquainted 
with Hebrew. The History of Interpretation of the Books 
will be dealt with, when necessary, in the Introductions, 
with critical notices of the most important literature of 
the subject. Historical and Archzological questions, as 
well as questions of Biblical Theology, are included in the 
plan of the Commentaries, but not Practical or Homiletical 
Exegesis, The Volumes will constitute a uniform series. 
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Tue following eminent Scholars are engaged upon the 
Volumes named below :— 


Genesis. 
Exodus. 
Leviticus. 
Numbers, 
Deuteronomy. 
Joshua. 


Judges. 


Chronicles. 


Ezra and 


Nehemiah. 


Psalms. 


Proverbs. 
Job. 
Isaiah. 


Jeremiah. 


Minor Prophets. 


Daniel. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


The Rev. T. K. Cugyne, D.D., Oriel Professor of the 
Interpretation of Holy Scripture, Oxford. 


The Rev. A. R.S. KENNEDY, D.D., Professor of Hebrew, 
University of Edinburgh. 

The Rev. H. A. WHITE, M.A., Fellow of New College, 
Oxford. 


G. BUCHANAN GRAY, B.A., Lecturer in Hebrew, Mans- 
field College, Oxford. 


The Rev. S. R. Driver, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Hebrew, Oxford. [Now Ready. 


The Rev. GEORGE ADAM SMITH, D.D., Professor of 
Hebrew, Free Church College, Glasgow. 


The Rev. GEorGE Moorg, D.D., Professor of Hebrew, 
Andover Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass. 
[Now Ready. 
The Rev. H. P. Smitu, D.D., late Professor of Hebrew, 
Lane Theological Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The Rev. FRANCIS Brown, D.D., Professor of Hebrew 
and Cognate Languages, Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City. 

The Rev. EDWARD L. Curtis, D.D., Professor of He- 
brew, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


The Rev. L. W. BATTEN, Ph.D., Professor of Hebrew, 
P. E. Divinity School, Philadelphia. 
The Rev. CHARLES A. Briccs, D.D., Edward Robinson 


Professor of Biblical Theology, Union Theological 
, New York. 


The Rev. C. H. Toy, D.D., Professor of Hebrew, Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


The Rev. S. R. Driver, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Hebrew, Oxford. 


The Rev. A. B. Davipson, D.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Hebrew, Free Church College, Edinburgh. 


The Rev. A. F. KIRKPATRICK, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Hebrew, Cambridge, England. 


W. R. Harper, Ph.D., President of the University of 
Chicago, Illinois. 


The Rev. JoHN P. PETERS, Ph.D., late Professor of 
Hebrew, P. E. Divinity School, ’ Philadelphia, now 
Rector of St. Michael’s Church, New York City. 
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St. Mark. 


St. Luke. 


Harmony of 
the Gospels. 


Acts. 


Romans. 


Corinthians. 
Galatians. 


Ephesians 
and Colossians. 


Philippians 
and Philemon. 


Hebrews. 


St. James. 


The Pastoral 
Epistles. 


Peter and Jude. 


Revelation. 





THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


The Rev. E. P. Gou.p, D.D., Professor of New Testa- 
ment Literature, P. E. Divinity School, Philadelphia. 


[Now Ready, 
The Rev. ALFRED PLUMMER, D.D., Master of University 
College, Durham. [Mow Ready. 


The Rev. WILLIAM SANDAY, D.D., Lady Margaret Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, Oxford, and the Rev. WILLOUGHBY 
C. ALLEN, M.A., Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 


The Rev. FREDERICK H. CHAsgE, D.D., Fellow of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge. 


The Rev. WILLIAM SANDAY, D.D., Lady Margaret Pro- 
fessor of Divinity and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, 
and the Rev. A.C. HEADLAM, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford. [Mow Ready. 


The Rev. Arcn. RoRerTsoNn, D.D., Principal of 
King’s College, London. 


The Rev. Ernest D. Burton, A.B., Professor of New 
Testament Literature, University of Chicago. 


The Rev. T. K. ABsotT, B.D., D. Lit., formerly Professor 
of Biblical Greek, Trinity College, Dublin. [Vow Ready. 


The Rev. MARVIN R. VINCENT, D.D., Professor of Bibli- 
cal Literature, Union Theological Seminary, New York 
City. [Now Ready. 


The Rev. T. C. Epwarps, D.D., Principal of the Theo- 
logical College, Bala; late Principal of University 
College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 


The Rev. JAMES H. Ropss, A.B., Instructor of New Tes- 
tament Criticism in Harvard University. 


The Rev. WALTER Lock, M.A., Dean Ireland, Professor 
of Exegesis, Oxford. 


The Rev. CHARLES Bicc, D.D., Leamington, England. 


The Rev. RoBERT H. CHARLES, M.A., Trinity College, 
Dublin, and Exeter College, Oxford. 


Other engagements will be announced shortly, 
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PREFACE 


THE following Commentary is primarily philological. Its 
aim is to ascertain with as great precision as possible the 
actual meaning of the writers language. The Com- 
mentaries which have been regularly consulted are those 
of Chrysostom and Theodore of Mopsuestia, amongst the 
ancients ; and amongst the moderns, Alford, Barry, De 
Wette, Eadie, Ellicott, Meyer (W. Schmidt), Moule, von 
Soden, and the Speaker’s; also for Ephesians, Harless, 
Stier, and Macpherson; and for Colossians, Lightfoot. 
The Commentary of von Soden, though concise, is very 
acute and independent. Mr. Moule’s also, although 
bearing a modest title, is of great value. Other writers 
have been occasionally consulted. Much use has been 
made of Fritzsche’s occasional notes in his various com- 
mentaries, especially in connexion with the illustration 
of the language of the Epistles from classical and late 
Greek authors. Wetstein, of course, has not been over- 
looked. 

The text adopted is that of the Revisers, except 


where otherwise stated. 
T. K. ABBOTT. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


81. TO WHAT READERS WAS THE EPISTLE ADDRESSED? 


TuIs question cannot be treated apart from that of the genuine- 
ness of éy ’Edéoyw in i. 1. 

MSS. All extant MS. authority, with three exceptions, is in 
favour of the words. The three exceptions are & B 673, 

In & they are added by a later hand (s*). 

In B they are also added by a corrector (B*), although Hug 
was of opinion that the correction was by the first hand. 

In 67 they were written by the original scribe, but are expunged 
' by the corrector. Possibly this correction is not independent of 
B. Lightfoot observes that a reading in St. Paul’s Epistles sup- 
ported by & B 67? almost always represents the original text. 

In addition to these, however, we have the express testimony 
of Basil that the words were absent from the most ancient, or 
rather all the ancient, MSS. in his day. His words are: rots 

éruorPAwv, os yrociws fvupévas re Bvre Oe emyvaces, 
dvras atrovs idalévras avdpacey, eiruv’ rots ayios Trois over Kal 
surrois ty Xpiorg “Inoov’ otrw yap xai of xpd Huey wapadeddxact Kat 
qpets ty rois wadatois rév dytrypaduv etpyxapev (Adv. Eunom. ii. 19). 
The hypothesis that he is referring, not to & 'E¢éow, but either 
to rots or to obew, is quite untenable. How strange it would be 
that he should go on to quote the words xai wworots dv Xp. 'L, 
which had no relation to the interpretation in question, and omit 
the intervening é& ‘E¢décw, the absence of which was no doubt 
what gave rise to it! The ovrw yép must surely refer to the whole 
quotation as he gives it. Moreover, he distinguishes the MSS. 
from of xpd av, by which he doubtless meant Origen, who 
omitted the words. Besides, his proof from this passage (against 
Eunomius), that Christ may be called 5 dv, would have no founda- 
tion if he had read é& Edéow after otow.! 


1 It has been said that Basil’s statement is not confirmed. The objection is 
doubly fallacious. His statement as to what he had himself seen does not need 
a 


ii THE EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS (§1 


Versions. All the Versions have the words, but it must be 
borne in mind that we have no MSS. of any of these as old as 
& B. 

Fathers, etc. Origen’s commentary is quoted in Cramer’s 
Catena as follows: ‘Opeyévys 5€ dyer, ext povev "Edeciwy etpopev 
Keipevov, TO “rots aytows Tots ovoe” Kat Lyrovpev el py wapéAxer (2.¢. is 
redundant) wpooxetpevoy 76 “ rots dyiots Tots oboe” ri Svvaras onpai- 
vey? Opa ow «& py dowep dy tH "Efddw cvoud gyow éavrod 6 

parifov Mw ro dv, ovrws of per€xovres Tov Ovros, yivovras 
Ovres, xadovpevot oiovet éx Trot py elvar els 76 elvac “ éeXé~ato yap o 
@cds 7a py Gvta” dyoiv o adros TladAos “iva ra dvra xatapyyoy,” 
x.7.A, AS Tots dyios rots otow occurs with év and the name of the 
place in other Epistles (2 Cor., Phil. ; cf. Rom. i. 7), it is clear that 
what Origen refers to as used of the Ephesians only is rots otow 
without é "Edéow. 

Tertullian informs us that Marcion gave the Epistle the title 
“ad Laodicenos” (Adv. Marc. v. 17): “ Ecclesiae quidem veritate 
epistolam istam ad Ephesios habemus emissam, non ad Laodicenos, 
sed Marcion ei titulum aliquando interpolare (ze. falsify)! gestiit, 
quasi et in isto diligentissimus explorator ; nihil autem de titulis in- 
terest, cum ad omnes apostolus scripserit, dum ad quosdam.” Com- 
pare tdid. 11, “‘ praetereo hic et de alia epistola, quam nos ad Ephesios 
praescriptum (#.e. superscribed) habemus, haeretici vero ad Laodice- 
nos.” It is clear from this that Marcion had not the words é 
"Edéoy in his text. But it is also inferred with great probability that 
Tertullian himself had them not. For he does not charge Marcion 
with falsifying the text but the title, and he vindicates the title “‘ad 
Ephesios” by an appeal to the “ veritas ecclesiae,” not to the actual 
words in the text, which would have been conclusive. Moreover, 
how strange the remark, “ nihil autem de titulis interest,” etc., if he 
had év ‘E¢écyw in the text of the apostle! It is clear that “ titulus ” 
here means the superscription, not the address in the text. 

Lightfoot points out that there are indications in the earlier 
Latin commentators that in the copies they used the word 
“‘Ephesi,” if not absent, was in a different position, which would 
betray its later introduction. Thus in the middle of the fourth 
century, Victorinus Afer writes: “Sed haec cum dicit ‘Sanctis 
qui sunt fidelibus Ephesi,’ quid adjungitur? ‘In Christo Jesu’” 
(Mat. Script. Vett. Nova Coll, iii. p. 87). 

Ambrosiaster, in his Commentary, ignores ‘ Ephesi”: ‘ Non 
solum fidelibus scribit, sed et sanctis: ut tunc vere fideles sint, 
si fuerint sancti in Christo Jesu.” 


confirmation, while as to the fact that the most ancient copies in his day did not 
contain the words, he is fully supported. 

1 ‘* Interpolare” in Latin writers means usually to furbish up old articles so 
as to make them look new. 
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Sedulius Scotus (eighth or ninth century) writes: ‘“Sanctis. 
Non omnibus Ephesiis, sed his qui credunt in Christo. Et 
fidelibus. Omnes sancti fideles sunt, non omnes fideles sancti, 
etc. Qui sunt in Christo Jesu. Plures fideles sunt, sed non in 
Christo,” etc. The omission of “ Ephesi” in the quotations from 
the text 1s of no importance ; but the position of “qui sunt” is 
remarkable. It would seem as if some transcriber, finding 
“‘sanctis qui sunt et fidelibus in Christo Jesu,” and stumbling 
at the order, transposed “qui sunt” into the position in which 
Sedulius, or some earlier writer whom he copies, appears to have 
found them. 

Jerome is doubtless referring to Origen when he says (2% Joc.) : 
‘Quidam curiosius (¢.¢. with more refinement) quam necesse est, 
putant ex eo quod Moysi dictum sit ‘ Haec dices filiis Israel: qui 
est misit me,’ etiam eos qui Ephesi sunt sancti et fideles, essentiae 
vocabulo nuncupatos. . . . Alii vero simpliciter non ad eos, qui 
sint, sed qui Ephesi sancti et fideles sint, scriptum arbitrantur.” 
This is obscurely expressed, and it is not clear whether he means 
to refer to a difference of reading. But as we know that he had 
read Origen’s commentary, he can hardly have been ignorant of 
the fact that the interpretation he quotes implied the omission of 
év Edéoy, and the reader will observe that the word is “scriptum,” 
not “scriptam,” as some commentators have quoted it. If this is 
taken strictly it must refer to the reading. 

When we turn to the Epistle itself we find its whole tone and 
character out of keeping with the traditional designation. St. 
Paul had spent about three years at Ephesus “ceasing not to 
warn every one day and night with tears” (Acts xx. 31). On his 
last journey to Jerusalem he sent for the elders of Ephesus to 
meet him at Miletus. His address to them (Acts xx. 18 sqq.) is 
full of affectionate remembrance of his labours amongst them, and - 
of earnest warnings. ‘The parting is described in touching words: 
“They fell on his neck and kissed him, sorrowing most of all for 
the words which he spake, that they should see his face no more.” 
There was no Church with which his relations were more close, 
nay, so close and affectionate, or in connexion with which he had 
such sacred and affecting memories. We might expect a letter 
written to Ephesus to be full of personal reminiscences, and 
allusions to his labours amongst them ; instead of which we have 
a composition more like a treatise than a letter, and so absolutely 
destitute of local or personal colouring that it might have been 
written to a Church which St. Paul had never even visited. We 
need not attach much importance to the absence of personal 
greetings. ‘There are no special salutations in the Epp. to the 
Corinthians and to the Philippians, for example, perhaps because, 
as Lightfoot says: “Where all alike are known to us, it becomes 
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irksome, if not invidious, to select any for special salutation.” 
But there is not even a general friendly greeting as in those 
Epistles ; there is nothing but the impersonal eipyvy rots adeA dois, 
«7... Vi 23. But in addition to the general greeting in Phil., 
for example, domdcacOe wavra ayov . . . domafovrar tpas ot abv 
guot ddeAqoi, «.7.A., that Epistle abounds in personal reminis- 
cences, to which there is no parallel here. Even the Epistle to 
the Colossians, whom St. Paul had never seen, betrays a more 
lively personal interest. 

It is impossible to explain this on the supposition that the 
Epistle was addressed to the Ephesian Church, so loving to the 
apostle and so beloved. 

But we may go farther than this, for there are expressions in 
the Epistle which seem impossible to reconcile with the supposition 
that it is addressed to that Church. Ch. 1. 15, “ Having heard of 
your faith,” etc., may perhaps be explained, though not very 
naturally, as referring to the period since his departure from them. 
Not so the following: iii. 2, “For this cause, I Paul, the prisoner 
of Christ Jesus in behalf of you Gentiles,—if indeed ye have heard 
of (or ‘were instructed in’) the dispensation of the grace of God 
which was given me to you-ward”; iv. 21, 22, “But ye did not 
so learn Christ, if indeed ye heard of Him, and were taught in 
Him,” etc. 

Dr. Hort thinks the usual reply to the argument from the two 
latter passages true and sufficient, namely, that «tye “is not in- 
frequently used with a rhetorical or appealing force where no real 
doubt is meant to be expressed,” and St. Paul could not express 
any real doubt in either case about any Church of Proconsular 
Asia, any more than about the Ephesian Church. 

Let it be granted that «’ye does not imply the existence of a 
doubt, it certainly (as an intensified ‘‘if”) implies that doubt is not 
inconceivable. It cannot mean more than “I am sure,” “TI do not 
doubt,” “I know,” “I am persuaded.” But this is not the way in 
which a man expresses himself about a matter of his own experi- 
ence, or in which he has himself been the agent. A preacher 
occupying a friend’s pulpit may say “I know,” or “if indeed ye 
have been taught,” but not when addressing those whom he has 
himself taught. 

Dr. Hort in confirmation of his remark about the appealing 
force of «tye refers to Ellicott’s note, which is a notable instance of 
petitio principit, Having said that etye “does not ¢” tse/f imply the 
rectitude of the assumption made,” as Hermann’s Canon implies 
(“etye usurpatur de re quae jure sumpta creditur”), but that this must 
be gathered from the context, he proceeds: “In the present case 
there could be no real doubt ; ‘ neque enim ignorare quod hic dicitur 
(iii, 2) poterant Ephesii quibus Paulus ipse evangelium plusquam 
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biennio praedicaverat,’ Estius; comp. ch. iv. 21; 2 Cor. v. 3; 
Col. i. 23. No argument, then, can be fairly deduced from these 
words against the inscription of this Ep. to the Ephesians.” That 
is to say, if e’ye implied doubt, the Epistle could not be addressed 
to the Ephesians ; but it was so addressed, therefore «tye does not 
imply doubt, and therefore is not inconsistent with such an 
address. ‘The three passages referred to in illustration are singu- 
larly unsuitable for the purpose. Ch. iv. 21 belongs to the very 
Epistle in question. In 2 Cor. v. 3, elye xat évdvodpevot of yupvol 
cipeOnodpefa, and in Col. i. 23, elye éripévere 17 rice, «.7.X., it is 
the future that 1s spoken of, and the particle has its usual sense, 
“if, as I assume.” Lightfoot, indeed (on Gal. iii. 4), expresses the 
opinion that in the N.T. efye is even less affirmative than elwep. 

Eph. iii. 4 also (whether we adopt Hort’s view that dvay.wo- 
oxovres means “ reading the O.T. Scriptures ” or not) seems to imply 
that the author was not well known to his readers. The Ephesians 
had not now first to leam what St. Paul’s knowledge of the 
mystery was. 

In the early Church the Epistle was universally regarded as 
addressed to the Ephesians. It is so referred to in the Muratorian 
Canon; by Irenaeus (Haer. i. 3. 1,4; i 8. 4; Vv. 2. 36); by 
Tertullian (quoted above); by Clement of Alexandria (Strom. 
iv. 65); and by Origen, who, as we saw above, had not é& E¢écw 
in his text (Comment. i# Joc., and Contra Celsum, iii. 20). 

There is one important exception to this general belief, namely, 
Marcion, who, as above mentioned, held the Epistle to be 
addressed to the Laodiceans. This fact has been generally put 
aside as of no importance, it being supposed that this was a mere 
critical conjecture of Marcion (as Tertullian assumes), and prob- 
ably suggested by Col. iv. 16. But considering the antiquity of 
Marcion, who was of earlier date than any of the Catholic writers 
cited, we are hardly justified in treating his evidence so lightly, 
seeing that he could have no theological motive for changing the 
title. Even if his ‘ad Laodicenos” was only a critical conjecture, 
this would justify the inference that the destination of the Epistle 
was at that time to some extent an open question. But it is 
unlikely that he should have been led to adopt this title merely by 
the fact that mention is made elsewhere of an Epistle (not to, but) _ 
from Laodicea. There is nothing in the Epistle itself to suggest 
Laodicea. It is, then, not improbable that he had seen a copy 
with év Aaodixeia in the text. 

Passing by this, however, for the present, we have the following 
facts to account for: First, the early absence of év "E¢éow. As 
Lightfoot puts it: “We have no direct evidence that a single 
Greek manuscript during this period (second and third centuries) 
contained the words in question. The recent manuscripts to 
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which Basil refers in the latter half of the fourth century, are the 
earliest of which this can be distinctly affirmed” (Bidlical Essays, 
p. 381). Secondly, the early and universal recognition in the 
Church of the Epistle as written to the Ephesians. 

Writers who hold é "Edéow to have been an integral part of 
the original text suppose the words to have been omitted for 
critical reasons, namely, because they seemed not to agree with 
the character of the Epistle. This theory, to be plausible, would 
require the facts to be reversed, z.¢. that the words should be 
omitted by the later not the earlier authorities, and that the 
opinion of the early Church should be vacillating. In fact, it 
explains the unanimity of early opinion by supposing that é& 
‘E¢éow was read without question, and explains the early omission 
of the words by supposing that opinion was not unanimous. 

Apart from this, the theory postulates a critical study of the 
relations between the apostle and the Churches which it would be 
a complete anachronism to ascribe to that early age. Much later, 
indeed, we find Theodore of Mopsuestia led by dxovoas in i. 15 to 
regard the Epistle as written by St. Paul before he had seen the 
Ephesians. “ Numquam profecto dixisset se auditu de illis cognos- 
centem gratiarum pro illis facere actionem, si eos alicubi vel 
vidisset, vel ad notitiam ejus illa ratione venire potuissent.” So 
also Severianus and Oecumenius. But it did not occur to 
Theodore or the others to question the correctness of the text. 

An accidental omission of the words is out of the question. 
The only hypothesis that agrees with the facts is that the Epistle 
was in some sense an encyclical or circular letter. This seems to 
have been first suggested in a definite form by Ussher (Anz. V. et 
N. Test. a.D. 64): “ Ubi notandum, in antiquis nonnullis codicibus 
(ut ex Basilii libro ii. adversus Eunomium, et Hieronym1 in hunc 
Apostoli locum commentario, apparet) generatim inscriptam fuisse 
hanc epistolam, rots dyiows rots ovot Kat murrois év Xprory "Iycod, vel 
(ut in litterarum encyclicarum descriptione fieri solebat) sanctis 
qui sunt... et fidelibus in Christo Jesu, ac si Ephesum primo, 
ut praecipuam, Asiae metropolim missa ea fuisset ; transmittenda 
inde ad reliquas (intersertis singularum nominibus) ejusdem pro- 
vinciae ecclesias: ad quarum aliquot, quas Paulus ipse nunquam 
viderat, illa ipsius verba potissimum spectaverint.” 

There are two forms of this hypothesis. The first (agreeing 
with Ussher’s view) supposes that a blank was originally left after 
rots ova, which would be filled in with the names of the respective 
Churches for which the copies were intended, while in the Church 
at large some copies would be circulated with a vacant space, in 
which case, of course, in the copies made from these the blank 
would be disregarded. Or we might suppose, with Hort, that 
there was originally only one copy sent by the hand of Tychicus, 
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the blank being filled orally when the Epistle was read in each 
place, and the name so supplied being naturally written in the 
copy or copies which would be made for preservation there. 

The objection most strongly urged against this view is that 
there is no trace of copies with any other name in the place of 
"Edéow in the text, and that it is highly improbable that none such 
should have been preserved. A little consideration will show that 
no weight is to be attached to this argument. The Epistle ‘from 
Laodicea” was either identical with the present Epistle or distinct 
from it. In the latter case, it has wholly perished, not a single 
copy having been preserved even to the time of Marcion. In the 
former case, only the copies bearing other names than that of 
Ephesus disappeared. Is not this quite natural? When copies 
were in demand, where would they be sought for but in the metro- 
politan city and commercial centre of Ephesus? No interest would 
attach to any particular address. Why, then, should it be thought 
much more probable that all copies should have been allowed 
to perish than that only those with names of minor importance 
should fail to be multiplied? Indeed, the fact itself is not certain, 
for it is not improbable that a transcript from the Laodicean copy 
was in Marcion’s hands. In any case, we have a close parallel in 
the fact that the ancient copies which omitted & ‘Ed¢éow had 
already before Basil’s day been superseded by those which inserted 
the words, and although 8 B remain (being on vellum), no suc- 
ceeding copyists have a trace of the reading until we come to the 
late corrector of 67. 

It must be admitted that this plan of leaving blanks savours 
more of modern than of ancient manner, and resembles the 
formality of a legal document more than the natural simplicity of 
St. Paul. Indeed, we have examples in 2 Cor. i. 1 and Gal. i. 2 
of the form of address which he would be likely to adopt in an 
encyclical letter. Besides, any hypothesis which makes Ephesus 
the chief of the Churches addressed, is open, though in a less 
degree, to the objections alleged above against the traditional 
designation. 

A second form of the hypothesis supposes the sentence to be 
complete without anything corresponding to év "E¢éow. Origen’s 
view of the meaning of the passage when these words are not read 
has been quoted above, viz. “to the saints who are.” 

This view has been recently espoused by Dr. Milligan (Encyel. 
Brit. art. “ Ephesians”), who translates: “To the saints existing 
and faithful in Christ Jesus.” But the passages to which he refers 
in justification of this are by no means sufficient for the purpose. 
They are—Col. li. 3, év @ eiot mdvres of Onoarpol . . . amoxpydac: 
tb, 10, Kat €ore év abr@ renAnpupevor: ili. 1, ob 6 Xowrrds éorw év 


Sefig tod @eov xabypevos. 
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In these the predicate is completed by & @, é& atr@, of, and so 
the passages supply no parallel to the supposed absolute use of 
Tots over here as “those existing.” Besides, xai muorois comes in 
very awkwardly and weakly after such an epithet. Bengel, again, 
interprets: “ Sanctis et fidelibus gui sunt in omnibus iis locis, quo 
Tychicus cum hac epistola venit,” so that rots ovow = “ qui praesto 
sunt,” comparing Acts xiii. 1, xara ryv ovcav éxxAnoiay, and Rom. 
xlil. 1, al 5¢ ofcae efovoia:. But in the former case év ’Avrioyeia 
had just preceded, so that only éxet has to be supplied; in the 
latter the verb simply means “to be in existence.” Not to dwell 
on the untenable suggestion that rots ofow should be taken with 
dyios (“the saints who are really such”), there remains the 
perfectly matical construction, “the saints who are also 
faithful” (see note é# /oc.). The difficulty of the construction is 
actually diminished by the absence of é ’Edéoy. 

The Epistle, then, is best regarded as addressed, not to a 
Church, but to the Gentile converts in Laodicea, Hierapolis, and 
Colossae, and elsewhere in Phrygia and the neighbourhood of 
that province. This is the view adopted by Reiche, Ewald, and 
(independently) by Prof. Milligan (who, however, supposes the 
Epistle addressed only to the Gentile converts of Laodicea and 
Colossae). It meets most of the difficulties. It explains the 
absence of local references combined with the local limitation 
implied in vi. 22. It also escapes the difficulty of supposing a 
blank space ini. 1. Further, it explains the remarkable expression, 
Col. iv. 16, “the Epistle from Laodicea.” That the Epistle 
referred to was not written to Laodicea appears highly probable 
from the fact that a salutation is sent through Colossae to the 
Laodiceans, which would be inexplicable if they were receiving by 
the same messenger a letter addressed to themselves; and the 
expression “from Laodicea” agrees with this, since Tychicus 
would reach Laodicea first, so that the Colossians would receive 
the letter from thence. Moreover, the hypothesis explains the 
remarkable fact that the Epistle contains no allusion to doctrinal 
errors such as had taken so great a hold in Colossae. Yet that 
such errors extended at least to Laodicea is not only probable, but 
is confirmed by the apostle’s direction that the Epistle to Colossae 
should be read in Laodicea also. 

There is no difficulty in understanding how the title “to the 
Ephesians ” would come to be attached to the Epistle, since it was 
from Ephesus that copies would reach the Christian world generally. 
A parallel case is the title of the Epistle to the Hebrews, zpos 
‘Efpaiovs, which, though of doubtful appropriateness, was never 
questioned. Once accepted as addressed to the I!phesians, the 
analogy of other Epistles in which rots otow is followed by the 
name of a place would naturally suggest the insertion of é& ‘Edécy. 
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The hypothesis that the Epistle is a “circular” letter has been 
adopted (with various modifications) by a very great number of 
scholars, including Bengel, Neander, Harless, Olshausen, Reuss, 
Arch. Robertson, Ellicott, Lightfoot, Hort, B. Weiss, Wold- 
Schmidt, Milligan. F 
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External Evidence.— The earliest express reference to the 
Epistle as St. Paul’s is that of Irenaeus ; but inasmuch as, if not 
genuine, it must be much later than St. Paul, evidence of 
acquaintance with it on the part of early writers is important. 
When we add to this the fact that it professes to be St. Paul’s, we 
are fairly justified in saying that evidence of its reception is 
evidence of its genuineness. We begin then with— 

Clement of Rome, c. 64, & éxAc£apevos tov Kupiov "Inooby 
Xpiorov cat Has de atrov els Aadyv wepovorcov. Compare Eph. i. 4, 
5, kabus éfeXefaro ypas ev air@ . .. mpoopioas jas... &a Inoot 
Xpioro’. Still closer is c. 46, 4} obyi fa @edv exon xat a 
Xpioréy; xat @& avedpa tas xdpuros Td exyvbey ed Hpas xal pia 
xAjows év Xptorg; compare Eph. iv. 4-6. Again, c. 36, #vewxOyoay 
jpav of 6pOaApoi trys Kxapdias; cf. Eph. i. 18. And c. 38, drorac- 
céaOw Exaoros TH TAHCtov avrov ; cf, Eph. v. 21. 

The part of the Disdaché called the Two Ways contains the 
following (Did. iv. 10, 11, also worked up by Barnabas, xix. 7): 
ovx éxerages SovAw cov } wadiony tots éxi Tov abrov Bedv eAmlLovorw, 
éy muxpia cov; and to servants: dpets 5é of SodAo trorayjoeoe tots 
Kupios tpov as timp @eot év alcxdvy cat ddBy. Compare Eph. 
vi. 9, 5. The coincidence is in substance rather than in words, 
but it is best accounted for by supposing a knowledge of our 
Epistle. 

Ignatius, Zp. ad Eph. c. 12, TavAov ovppiora (éore), rod 
qyucpévou, ... ds éy rdoy eroroAT pyypoveta tuav ey Xprore 
"Incov. Many writers (including Hefele, z# /oc., Alford, Harless, 
and, less decidedly, Westcott and Robertson) render this “in all 
his Epistle,” viz. to you, or “in every part of his Epistle.” But 
this is untenable. For, in the first place, it is ungrammatical ; 
certainly no example has been produced which is quite parallel. 
Hefele adduces waoa ‘IepocoAvpa, Matt. i. 3; and was ‘IopayA, 
Rom. xi. 26; but these are proper names. Other supposed 
parallels are examined by Lightfoot, zz /oc. Two have been 
relied on by later writers, viz. Acts xvii. 26, éwt wavrés xpoowzov 
THs yys, and Anistot. th, Mic. i. 13. 7, wav copa. But neither are 
these analogous. ‘There is only one zpécwmrov ris ys, hence this 
term is used (not, indeed, with wav) without the article in the 
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Sept. (Gen. iv. 14, vi. 7, xi. 8, ap. wdons tis yis= Luke xxi. 35). 
It is easy to understand, then, how it should come to be so used 
even with wav preceding. 

At first sight wav cpa in Aristotle, 4¢., seems to present a 
closer parallel. The passage runs: Se? rév arodcruxoy eidévas wis Ta 
wept Yuxns’ Gowep kat Tov dPOarpovs Oeparevovra, xal ray copa; 1.€. 
he that heals the eyes must know the whole body. But cépa in 
the abstract sense, #.¢. as meaning, not this or that individual body, 
but the body as opposed to the soul, is used by Aristotle without 
the article, just as yvx7 is also used (see, for example, Z¢h. Mic. i. 8. 
2; 6. 12, etc.). In this particular instance the omission of the 
article was, in fact, necessary to precision ; for way 76 copa might 
mean the body of him whose eyes were to be healed, whereas 
what is intended is the human body generally. Since, therefore, 
wav o@pa here does not mean the whole individual body, it 
furnishes no parallel to the alleged meaning of wacy émorody, and 
we are compelled to abide by the rendering “in every Epistle.” 

But, in the second place, the proposed rendering gives a 
wholly unsuitable sense. The fact of St. Paul devoting a letter to 
the Ephesians would deserve mention, but to what purpose to say, 
‘in his whole letter to you he mentions you”? We do not speak 
of making mention of a man to himself, nor did the Greeks so use 
pynpovevev. But even if this were possible, it would be, as Light- 
foot says, “singularly unmeaning, if not untrue,” of the present 
Epistle. Alford, indeed, thinks the expression fully justified, and 
quotes Pearson, who says: “Tota enim Epistola ad Ephesios 
scripta, ipsos Ephesios, eorumque honorem et curam, maxime 
spectat, et summe honorificam eorum memoriam ad posteros trans- 
mittit. In aliis epistolis apostolus eos ad quos scribit saepe 
acriter objurgat aut parce laudat. Hic omnibus modis perpetuo 
se Ephesiis applicat,” etc. All this if said of the Ephesians in a 
letter addressed to others might be called pyvypovever, although 
this would be a strangely weak word to use. Does not “acriter 
objurgare” involve pynpovevey as much as “laudare”? But the 
peculiarity of the Epistle is that nothing is mentioned or even 
alluded to which is personal to the Ephesians. 

Kiene (Stud. wu. Krit. 1869, p. 286) understands by wdon 
érucroAg “an entire letter,” but without attempting to show the 
possibility of this rendering. But can we say that St. Paul 
mentions the Ephesians “in every letter”? Allowing for a 
natural hyperbole we may answer, Yes. Ephesus and the 
Christians there are referred to either alone or with others in Rom. 
xvi. 5; 1 Cor. xv. 32, xvi. 8, 19; 2 Cor. i. 8sq.; and 1 and 2 Tim. 

The longer recension of Ignatius has 6s mavrore év tais denoeow 
atvrod pynpovever tpov. The Armenian Version reads pynpovediu, 
which would be true to fact, for in five out of the six other 
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Epistles, Ignatius does mention the Ephesians. But the authority 
is insufficient. 

Accepting, then, the usual reading and the grammatical render- 
ing, we cannot infer from the words that Ignatius knew the Epistle 
as addressed to the Ephesians. Rather they would suggest the 
opposite conclusion. For, when Ignatius desired to remind his 
readers of St. Paul’s regard for them, it would be strange that he 
- should only refer to the mention of them in other Epistles, and 
not at all to that which had been specially addressed to them. 

The word ovppvora has been thought to have been suggested 
by Eph. i. 9, iii. 3, 4, 9, etc.; but this is very precarious, for St. 
Paul uses no expression there which would suggest Ignatius’ word, 
and cuppvorys is used by Origen (Jn Jes. Naue Hom. 7, ii. p. 
413), “ipse (Paulus) enim est symmystes Christi,” and by Hip- 
polytus (7% Dan, p. 174, Lagarde). 

The question as to Ignatius’ knowledge and reception of the 
Epistle is quite a different one. In the address of his Epistle he 
has several expressions which may have been suggested by the early 
verses of our Epistle: rj evAoynpévy, wAnpdpati, tpowpirpévy 7pd 
aldvuv elvac . . . eis Sdfav, exAcAeyperny, év OeAjpatt Tod warpos. 
More certain is cap. i., pupyrat dyres rod @eod, borrowed apparently 
from Eph. v. 1, and Polyc. 5, dyazay ras ovpBiouvs ws 5 Kiuptos riv 
éxxAnoiav, a reminiscence of Eph. v. 29. In the following ch. vi. 
' the reference to the Christian’s ravorAia was probably suggested 
by Eph. vi. 11, although the parts of the armour are differently 
assigned. Also Ign. Eph. c. 9, ds dvres A{Gor vaod ratpds, Hrowpac- 
pévor eis olxodopjv Ocod warpés (Eph. ii. 20-22). 

Contemporaneous with Ignatius is the Epistle of Polycarp to 
the Philippians. It contains two quotations from the present 
Epistle in cap. 1, xdpiri éore ceowopevar, ork. €& Epywy, from Eph. 
li. 5, 8,9; and c. 12 (of which the Greek is lost), “ut his scripturis 
dictum est, trasctmint et nolite peccare et, sol non occidat super 
tracundiam vestram, from Eph. iv. 26. Some commentators, indeed, 
suppose that Ignatius here is, independently of our Epistle, making 
the same combination of two O.T. texts, or that both adopt 
a combination made by some earlier writer. That is to say, they 
regard “let not the sun go down on your wrath” as a quotation 
from Deut. xxiv. 13, 15, verses which have nothing in common 
with this but the reference to the sun going down, for what they 
deal with is the hire of a poor man and the pledge taken from the 
poor. That two writers should independently connect the words 
in Deut. with those in Ps. iv., changing in the former “his hire” 
into “your anger,” is beyond the bounds of probability. As to 
the difficulty which is found in Polycarp citing the N.T. as 
Scripture, perhaps the explanation may be that, recognising the 
first sentence as a quotation from the O.T., he hastily concluded 
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that the second was so also. For in the context immediately 
preceding he confesses that his acquaintance with the Scriptures 
was not equal to that of the Philippians. This is at least more 
probable than an accidental coincidence. 

Hermas, Mand. iii., has, dAnOelay dydxa xat raca dAn bela éx 
Tov oropatds cov éxrropevécOw, doubtless from Eph. iv. 25, 29. A 
little after we have, pnd Avrny érayew rh avevpare TE oepy@ Kat 
dAnbet; cf. ib, ver. 30. Again, Sim. 1x. 13, érovrat els & mvedpa xal - 
¢v cGpa, and 17, pia wioms abray éyévero, seem to be reminiscences 
of Eph. iv. 4, 5. 

The Valentinians also quoted the Epistle, iii. 4-18, as ypady 
(Hipp. Philos. vi. 34). 

By the close of the second century the Epistle was universally 
received as St. Paul’s. Irenaeus, adv. Haer. v. 2. 3, has, xabuws 6 
paxaptos IlatAds pyow, &y ri xpos "Edeciovs érurroAy’ Gre péAy 
dopey Tov owparos, éx THS capKds avrod Kai éx Trav doréwy airot 
(Eph. v. 30). Also i 8. 5, he similarly quotes Eph. v. 13. Clem. 
Alex. Strom. iv. § 65, having quoted 1 Cor. xi. 3 and Gal. v. 16 sqq., 
with dyoiv 6 drdorodos, adds, 56 nat ev +7 mpos ‘Edeclous ypdde 
troraccépevor GAAnAas ev HoBw @eod, x.7.4., Eph. v. 21-25. Also 
Paed, i. § 18, & dwécrodos érurré\XAwv pds KopwOiouvs dyciy (2 Cor. 
xi. 2)... oadhécrara de Edecios ypaduv . . . A€yww péypt KaTax 
THOwWpEV Of Wavres, K.T.A., Eph. iv. 13-15. Tertullian and Marcion 
have already been quoted. 

From this evidence it is all but certain that the Epistle already 
existed about 95 a.p. (Clement), quite certain that it existed about 
110 A.D. (Ignatius, Polycarp). 

Not to be overlooked as an item of evidence of the genuine- 
ness of the Epistle is the mention, in Col. iv. 16, of an Epistle 
“from Laodicea.” This has been already referred to for a different 
purpose. We learn from it that St. Paul wrote at or about the 
same time, besides the Epistles to Philemon and to the Colossians, 
an Epistle of a more or less encyclical character, not addressed to the 
Laodiceans, else it would be cailed the Epistle ‘‘to Laodicea,” or 
“to the Laodiceans,” and, for a similar reason, not addressed by 
name to any particular Church or Churches. It must also be 
considered highly probable that it was conveyed by the same 
messenger, Tychicus, for it was not every day that St. Paul would 
have the opportunity of a disciple travelling from Rome (or even 
from Caesarea) to Laodicea. It is hardly credible that a Church 
which carefully preserved and copied the unimportant private letter 
to Philemon, should allow this important encyclical to be lost. 
There was a further guarantee of its preservation in the fact that 
this did not depend on one single Church. Now, here we have 
an Epistle which satisfies these conditions; it is in some sort at 
least an encyclical letter; according to the best evidence, it was 
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not addressed to a particular Church, and indirectly it purports to 
have been written about the same time and conveyed by the same 
messenger, as the Epp. to the Colossians and to Philemon, This 
would amount to nothing if there were reason to suspect a forgery 
suggested by Col. iv. 16. But this is entirely out of the question, 
tor there is not the slightest indication in the Epistle which could 
lead an ordinary reader to that identification. So effectually, 
indeed, was it concealed, that with the exception of the heretic 
Marcion, it does not seem to have occurred to any ancient writer ; 
and on what ground Marcion judged that the Epistle was to the 
Laodiceans we do not know. We do know, however, that his 
adoption of that title did not lead others to think of Col. iv. 16, 
and even his own disciples seem not to have followed him.! 

Whatever probability belongs to this identification (and the 
reasons alleged against it have little weight), goes directly to con- 
firm the genuineness of the Epistle, and must in all fairness be 
taken into account. As the Canon of Marcion must have been 
drawn up before the middle of the second century, there is 
evidence of the general reception of the Epistle as St. Paul’s at 
that period. 

Many of the ablest opponents of the genuineness admit the 
early date of composition and reception of the Epistle. Ewald 
_ assigned it to about 75-80 a.p. Scholten also to 80. Holtzmann, 
Mangold, and others to about roo. The late date 140, assigned 
by some of the earlier critics, is irreconcilable with the evidence 
of its early recognition. 

Internal Evidence.— Objections. ‘The genuineness of the Epistle 
appears to have been first questioned by Schleiermacher (who 
suggested that Tychicus was commissioned to write it) and Usteri ; 
but the first to examine the internal evidence in detail was De 
Wette. His conclusion was that it is a verbose amplification 
(“wortreiche Erweiterung”) of the Epistle to the Colossians, and 
in style shows a notable falling off from that of St. Paul. Against 
the subjective element of this estimate may be placed the judg- 
ment of Chrysostom, Erasmus, Grotius, and Coleridge. Chrysos- 
tom says: “The Epistle overflows with lofty thoughts and doctrines 

bog Things which he scarcely anywhere else utters, he here ex- 
pounds.” tymav opddpa yeyer tev vonpdtuv: & yap pydapod 
éfbéyéaro, ravra évrav6a. SAct. Erasmus (although noting the 
difference in style, etc.): “Idem in hac epistola Pauli fervor, 
eadem profunditas, idem omnino spiritus ac pectus.” He adds: 


1 This is Lightfoot’s explanation of the lexing passage in Epiphanius 

(Haeres. wy Epiphanius speaks of Marcon a: recognising the eP to the 

Eph and also portions of the so-called Ep. to the Laodiceans, He blames 

siepe hoa for citing Eph. iv. 5, not from Eph., but from the Ep. to the 
See Lightfoot, Brbsical Essays, p. 383. 
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‘“Verum non alibi sermo hyperbatis, anapodotis, aliisque incom- 
moditatibus molestior, sive id interpretis fuit, quo fuit usus in hac, 
sive sensuum sublimitatem sermonis facultas non est assequnta. 
Certe stilus tantum dissonat a caeteris Pauli epistolis ut alterius 
videri possit nisi pectus atque indoles Paulinae mentis hanc prossus 
illi vindicaret.” Grotius: ‘ Rerum sublimitatem adaequam verbis 
sublimioribus quam ulla unquam habuit lingua humana.” Coleridge 
(Table Ta/k): “The Epistle to the Ephesians . . . is one of the 
divinest compositions of man. It embraces every doctrine of 
Christianity ;—first, those doctrines peculiar to Christianity, and 
then those precepts common to it with natural religion.” Others 
have also judged that, as compared with Colossians, it is in system 
‘“‘far deeper, and more recondite, and more exquisite” (Alford). 
De Wette was answered by Liinemann, Meyer, and others. 
Some of the critics who followed De Wette went beyond him, 
rejecting the Ep. to the Colossians also, which he fully accepted, 
and assigning to both a much later date. Schwegler and Baur, 
finding in the Epistle traces of Gnostic and Montanist language 
and ideas, ascribed both Epistles to the middle of the second 
century. Similarly Hilgenfeld, who, however, attributed the Epistles 
to distinct authors. The fallacy of these latter speculations has 
been shown by Holtzmann, who has devoted an entire volume to 
the criticism of the two Epistles (Avittk der Epheser und Kolosser- 
briefe auf Grund einer Analyse thres Verwandtschaftsverhaltnisses, 
Leipz. 1872). His conclusion is that the writer of the present 
Epistle had before him a genuine, but much shorter, Epistle to 
the Colossians, on which he founded his encyclical, and that the 
same writer subsequently interpolated the Epistle to the Colossians. 
(This was first suggested by Hitzig, 1870.) Soden (in two articles 
in the Jahro. f. Prot. Theol, 1885, 1887) maintained the genuine- 
ness of Col. with the exception of nine verses, and in his Comm. 
he withdraws this exception, regarding only 1, 164, 17 as a gloss. 
Lastly, the most recent writer on the subject, Jiilicher (Zin- 
leitung in das Neue Testament, 1894), will only go so far as to say 
that our Epistle cannot with certainty be reckoned as St. Paul’s, 
while neither can its genuineness be unconditionally denied. 
Objections from the Language of the Epistle.—Let us first notice 
the argument from the language of the Epistle. Holtzmann re- 
marks, as favourable to the Pauline authorship, that it contains 
eighteen words not found elsewhere in the N.T. except in St. 
Paul. dpa ov occurs eight times in Romans, and besides only in 
Gal. i. and 2 Thess. and Eph. each once; 4, a favourite of St. 
Paul, occurs in Eph. five times (not in Col.). But the favourable 
impression created by this is outweighed by the peculiarities found 
in the Epistle. It is indeed admitted that the existence of drag 
Aeyspeva. would be no argument against the genuineness, if only 
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they were not so numerous. There are, in fact, 42 words which 
are d. A. (in the N.T.), not including aiyyaAwrevev, which is in a 
quotation. (Holtzmann reckoned only 37, but Thayer gives 42.') 
This number, however, is not greater in proportion than that in 
admitted Epistles of St. Paul. Romans contains 100 (neglecting 
quotations) ; 1 Cor. 108; 2 Cor. 95; Gal. 33; Phil. 41 (Col. has 
38). The percentage is, in fact, rather less in our Epistle (see 
Robertson, Dict. of Bible, i. 954a, note). It is, indeed, fair in such 
a comparison to take account of St. Paul’s vocabulary rather than 
that of the N.T. generally. Accordingly, Holtzmann notes that 
there are here 39 words which, though occurring elsewhere in the 
N.T., are not found in St. Paul (the Pastoral Epp. and Col. are, 
of course, not counted). In Col. there are 15. Some of these, 
indeed, are such common words, that it is somewhat surprising 
that St. Paul has not used them elsewhere, such as dyvo.a, araraw, 
dGpov, Ppdvncts, vos, to which we may add, though not common, 
gwrypioy, evomrAayyvos. But then, each of these occurs only once, 
and hence they cannot be regarded as indications of a different 
writer. Of the other words that have been noted as peculiar, 
some belong to the description of the Christian’s armour, and for 
these there would be no obvious place except in connexion with 
a similar figure ; while others, such as xarapricpds, mpooxaprépycts, 
éovérns, cannot properly be reckoned as peculiar, since in other 
' Epistles we find xaraprilw, xardprioes, rpooxaprepety, doiws. So also, 
although dvougis does not occur elsewhere, dvotgis Tod ordparos, 
vi. 19, 1s parallel to 2 Cor. vi. 11, 76 ordpa Hpav avéwye. Even 
without making these allowances, there is little difference between 
this Epistle and that to the Galatians, for example, in this respect. 
The latter Epistle, which is rather shorter, contains, in addition to 
32 drag Aeyopeva, 42 words which, though occurring elsewhere in 
the N.T., are not found in the other Epistles of St. Paul. Such 
calculations are, indeed, futile, except in connexion with words so 
frequently used as to be characteristic of the writer. 

More weight is to be given to the principle of the objection, 
that words are used here to express certain ideas which St. Paul is 
in the habit of expressing differently, and, again, that words used 
by him are here employed with a different meaning. But when 
we come to the instances we find them few, and for the most part 
unimportant. Of the first class, De Wette mentions ra éxovpavia 
for “heaven” (five times); ra awvevparuxd for “spirits”; SuaBoAos 
twice (elsewhere only in 1 and 2 Tim.), xoopoxpdrwp, owrnprov. 
Soden adds, as favourite words of the writer, pefodeia (twice), and 
Sécpuos (twice). These, with ra érovpdvia and &dBodos, he says, 
it is strange not to find slipping from St. Paul’s pen elsewhere. As 
to déopsos, however, it actually occurs in Philemon, and Holtz- 

1 See list at end of the Introduction. 
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mann had already pointed out that it was not to be expected 
except in Epistles written when St. Paul was a prisoner. As to 
d:aBodos, of which much has been made because St. Paul elsewhere 
uses Xaravas, if the writer of the Acts, or of the Fourth Gospel, 
and other N.T. writers, could use Zaravas and diaBodos indiffer- 
ently, why might not Paul use the former in his earlier Epistles, 
and the latter twice in this? The difference is only that between 
the Hebrew and the Greek forms, and is analogous to that between 
Ilérpos and Ky¢as, of which the former is used twice and the latter 
four times in the Epistle to the Galatians, Again, although ra 
érovpavia, (which is not = “the heavens ”) is not found elsewhere in 
St. Paul, the adjective occurs with the meaning “heavenly” in 
t Cor. xv. 40, 48, 49, and in Phil. ii, 10. Other un-Pauline ex- 
pressions are found in ra GeAnjpara, ai Sidvow, rpd xaraBorA.Xs 
Koopov, duri{ey as a function of the apostle, 6 dpywy ris éfovaias 
tov dépos, 6 @eds rod Kupiov qyayv “Inood Xpiorov (i. 17. 3); mvedpa 
Tov vods, 7 ayia éxxAnoia (ver. 27, not, however, in this form) ; of 
dywot dmdotoAot Kai rpopi7rat, lore ywwaoxovres, Sidovai twa tl (i. 22, 
iv. 11); d&yafds apds re (iv. 29); dyaway rov Kuprov (Paul has dy. 
tov Gedy), dyamay tiv éxxAnoiay, of Christ; els wdoas tras yeveds TOU 
alévos Trav aiwvwy, 

It is, for the most part, only by their number that these and 
similar instances can be supposed to carry weight as an objection 
to the Pauline authorship; two or three, however, are somewhat 
striking. On 6 @eds rod Kupiov nya, see the note. It is certainly 
an unexpected expression, but it is one which no later imitator, 
holding such lofty views of Christ as are here expressed, would 
have ventured on without Pauline precedent. It has its parallel in 
John xx. 17. Again, although the expression 6 Xpioros ipyarnoe 
tiv éxxAnoiay taken by itself sounds peculiar, it is not so when we 
find that it is suggested by the preceding words, of dvdpes, dyavare 
Tas yuvaiKxas Kabas xal, K.T.A, 

The phrase which seems to create the greatest difficulty is rots 
dylos aroorddos Kai mpopyras, It is said that this, especially 
when compared with Col. i. 26, is strongly suggestive of a later 
generation which set the apostles and prophets (of the new dis- 
pensation) on a lofty pedestal as objects of veneration. Some of 
those critics who accept the Epistle as genuine have suggested that 
we have to do with a gloss (the whole or, at least, the latter half 
of ver. 5, Reuss; the word dyiors, Jiilicher), or a dislocation of 
the text (Robertson), dyios being the mediate or general (édave- 
pw6n, Col.), the dx. x. wp. the immediate or special (drexarvg6n) 
recipients of the revelation. Lachmann and Tregelles put a 
comma after dyiows, so that dz. x. zp. is in apposition with dycocs. 
So fac as the difficulty is in the writers application of the term 
dyios, it appears to be due very much to the importation into 
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dyios of the modern notion of holiness (see note). However this 
may be, the objection to the genuineness drawn from this word is 
deprived of all force by the words which follow presently in ver. 8, 
epot To €Aaxtororépw mayrwv ayiwv. It is quite incredible that a . 
writer otherwise so successful in assuming the character of St. 
Paul, should here in the same breath forget his part and (as it 1s 
thought) exaggerate it. The same consideration, in part at least, 
applies to the other difficulty found in the words, viz. that they 
represent the apostles as all recognising the principle of the calling 
of the Gentiles,—a principle which St. Paul elsewhere (and here 
also) claims as specially his gospel. The apostles are spoken of 
collectively also in 1 Cor. xv. 7 ; and as they had cordially assented 
to St. Paul’s teaching as to the admission of the Gentiles (Gal. 
ii. g), it is quite natural that he should speak of it here as revealed 
‘to the apostles.” 

As examples of Pauline words used in a new sense, are quoted 
pvorTyptoy, oixovopia, mepuroinots. As to the first, there is really no 
difference between its meaning here and elsewhere in St. Paul; or 
if the sense in ver. 32 is thought to be different, that is a difference 
within this Epistle itself, in which the word occurs five times in its 
usual sense. oixovoyia is found (besides Col. i. 25) in 1 Cor. 
ix. 17 Of St. Paul’s own stewardship, while in Eph. it is used of the 
ordering of the fulness of the times (i. 10), or of the grace of God 
_ (iii. 2), or of the mystery, etc. (iii. 9). Here, again, so little ground 
is there for assuming any serious difference in meaning, that in 
the last two passages the meaning “stewardship” (RV. marg.) 
is perfectly suitable. Again, wepsrofyors in i. 14 is said to be 
concrete, whereas in 1 Thess. v. 9, 2 Thess. ii. 14, it is abstract. 
Admitting this (which is questioned), the difference is parallel to 
that, for example, in the meaning of droxdAvyis in 1 Cor. xiv. 26 
and L. 7. 

In reference to these objections, and some others that have to 
be mentioned, it is important to remember that we are not dealing 
with an anonymous work. There are many points of difference 
which in such a case might be used with effect against the Pauline 
authorship, but which put on a different aspect when we consider 
that the Epistle makes a distinct claim to be the work of St. Paul,— 
so that, if not genuine, it is the work of a writer who designed that 
it should be mistaken for the work of that apostle,—and when we 
add to this the fact that it was received as such from the earliest 
times. For a writer of such ability as the author, and one so 
familiar with the writings of St. Paul, would take care to avoid,.at 
least, obvious deviations from the style and language of the author 
whom he is imitating. From this point of view, not only dag 
Aeydpueva, but still more the use of new expressions for Pauline 
ideas, oe of offering an argument against the Pauline author- 
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ship, become arguments against forgery. If, indeed, actual contra- 
dictions or inconsistencies could be shown, it would be different ; 
but they cannot. 

There are, it is true, at first sight, differences in the point of view 
taken in this Epistle and in others of St. Paul; but these have 
been exaggerated. For example, when in v. 1 the expression réxva 
dyamyrd occurs, Holtzmann remarks that this is elsewhere used by 
St. Paul, not to urge his readers as beloved children to imitate 
their Father, God, but because they owed their conversion to 
himself, so that he was himself their father (1 Cor. iv. 14, 17, cf. 
2 Tim, i. 2). Yet the expression is quite naturally led up to here. 
“Forgive, for God has forgiven; therefore imitate God, whose 
children ye are.” Addressing those to whom he was a stranger, 
he could not call on them to imitate himself (1 Cor. iv. 16, xi 1), 
which, moreover, here, where the question is of forgiveness, would 
be an impossible bathos ; nor could he call them his own children. 
As to the expression “children of God,” we have a parallel in 
Rom. viii. 16, ore éopev réxva @eod, 

Again, 4 Acyopévy éxpoBvoria, ) Aeyopévy weptropy (ii. 11), taken 
by themselves, may seem to deny any real significance to circum- 
cision (contrary to Rom. iii. 1; Phil. iii. 5; Col. ii. 11, 13); yeta 
closer consideration will show that it is not so. ‘Ye who are 
contemptuously called uncircumcision by those who call themselves 
the circumcision, a circumcision in the flesh only (note the 
addition év oapxi), as if the mere fleshly circumcision had any 
spiritual value.” Not only does the sense of the whole passage 
agree with Rom. li. 26-29 (as Holtzmann allows), but the form of 
expression is natural as coming from the writer who in Phil. iii. 2 
uses the strong and scornful word xararouy, adding jets ydp 
dopey 7 Teptropy, of rvevpatt Meod Aarpevorres, x.t.4.; to which we 
may add, for those who accept Colossians, Col. 11. 11. Holtzmann, 
indeed, thinks that Paul would not say, 7 Aeyopévy axpoBvoria, he 
being himself one of the Jews who so designated them (Rom. 
li. 26, 27, lll. 30, Iv. 9; Gal. ii. 7). But this corresponds to 
Col. ii. 11, ov« & . . . weptropn Kai axpoBvoria, (Compare the 
less forcible otre mepitouy re toxver, «.7.0., Gal. v. 6, vi. 15.) 

Holtzmann considers this way of speaking of circumcision as 
belonging to the general view of the Law taken in this Epistle, as 
merely typical. It is not spoken of, says v. Soden, as having a 
religious or moral significance, as ratdaywyos eis Xpurtov, or as 
working xardpa, but only in its formal character as the sum of 
évroAai év doypacty, its content being left out of view. Compare, 
on the contrary, Rom. 1x. 4; Gal. v. 23 (where, however, we have 
vouos, not o vopos). Its significance consists in its causing a 
separation and even hostility between Jews and Gentiles. But 
this is not a greater difference than that between the ideas of a 
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mavdaywyos and a source of xardpa, which we find within one 
epistle, that to the Galatians. 

Objections from the line of thought in the Epistle.—It is said, 
further, that the whole view of the Church as regards the union of 
Jews and Gentiles is peculiar; St. Paul never represents it as the 
object or even an object of Christ’s work to bring into one Jews 
and Gentiles (11. 13-18, 19-22, ili. 5 sqq., Iv. 7-16). This leads 
us further ; we notice that the writer never speaks of local Churches, 
but only of the (one) Church. This has been supposed to indicate 
that he wrote at a time when the several local Churches were 
drawing together in resistance to a common danger, and binding 
themselves together by a single organisation. But the Church 
here is not represented as made up of individual Churches, but of 
individual men; nor is there any mention of external unity or 
common organisation. Nor is the conception of one “Church,” 
which we find here, quite new. Not to mention passages where 
St. Paul speaks of himself as formerly persecuting “the Church of 
God” (1 Cor. xv. 9; Gal. i. 13; Phil. iii. 6), we have in 1 Cor. 
xii. 28, @ero 6 @eds dv rH exxAnoig rpGrov amocrdéAous, «7.4. We 
may compare also Acts xx. 28, ryv éxxAnolav tov @eod Hv mepterrou}- 
garo, x.t.A. In Col. we have 4% éx«Anoia in the same sense, as the 
universal Church (i. 18, 24), although it is also used of local 
Churches (iv. 15, 16). The encyclical character of the present 
Epistle sufficiently accounts for the predominance of the former 
view here. There is, however, no inconsistency in this advance 
upon the earlier conception. It is, indeed, remarkable that in 
Eph. the thought of the unity of the Church is so dominant that 
Chnist’s work is represented as having immediate reference to it 
rather than to individuals (compare v. 25-27, 29, 32, with Gal. 
li, 20); of this He is the Saviour (ver. 2 > ; It is this that He has 
sanctified by His offering of Himself (ver. 26). But it is essential 
to observe that all this occurs, not in an exposition of the nature of 
Christ’s work, but in illustration of the duties of husbands to their 
wives. Any reference to His work in relation to individual men 
would have been entirely irrelevant. That reference comes in 
naturally in i. 7, v. 2, i. 16 ff. But the first two passages, it is 
said, appear to be only verbal reminiscences of St. Paul. It is, 
however, much easier to conceive St. Paul writing as in vv. 25-32, 
than to suppose it the work of another who wishes to be mistaken 
for him. It is no doubt very remarkable that the whole circle of 
thought which in St. Paul has its centre in the death of Christ, 
here falls into the background. Ini. 15-11. 10, where the resurrec- 
tion is twice mentioned, and the whole work of redemption dwelt 
on, the death is not mentioned. So also 1. 11-14, ili. 1-21. In 
fact, with the exception of i. 7 (from Col. i. 14), it is only incident- 
ally referred to as a pattern, and then with remarkable differences 
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from St. Paul, that being attributed to Christ which is elsewhere 
attributed to God. (Yet, on the other hand, in iv. 32 it is God in 
Christ who is said to forgive, while in Col. ii. 13 it is Christ who 
forgives.) ‘The only place in which the death of Christ is dealt 
with in greater detail is ii, 14-16; and there the interest is not in 
the reconciliation of individuals and the forgiveness of their sins, 
but in this, that the Law, and with it the enmity between Jew and 
Gentile, are removed. These and other differences that have been 
pointed out are no doubt striking, but they involve no incon- 
sistencies ; they are only developments of ideas of which the germ 
is found in St. Paul’s other writings. 

The representation of Christ as the Head of the Body, which 
is the Church, is common to Eph. and Col., and therefore cannot 
be alleged against the genuineness of the former by any who admit 
the latter. Elsewhere, when St. Paul uses the figure of the body, 
the whole body is said to be in Christ (Rom. xii 4, 5), or to be 
Christ (1 Cor. xii. 12), and the head appears only as one member 
among many (#6. 21). But in those cases the point to be illus- 
trated was the mutual relation of the members of the Church, and 
there is nothing inconsistent in the modification of the figure which 
we find in these Epp. 

Again, as to the Person and Office of Christ, we have in both 
Epp. a notable advance beyond the earlier Epistles, as in Col. 
i. 16 ff., “in Him were all things created, in the heaven, and 
upon the earth . . . all things have been created through Him, 
and unto Him; and He is before all things, and in Him all 
things consist.” But we have at least the germ of this in 1 Cor. 
vill. 6, «ls Kupwos "Incots Xpurrds, 5° ot 7a wdvra, cat Hpeis 
8c atrov. In Eph., however, we have added to this the further 
thought that things in heaven as well as on earth have part in the 
reconciliation effected by Him (Eph. i. ro) ; and all this is referred 
to a purpose of the Divine will directed towards Christ Himself 
from the beginning. 

Once more, the second coming of Christ has fallen into the 
background, and does not appear to have a part in bringing about 
the fulfilment of the promised blessings. Rather does the writer 
seem to anticipate a series of alwves érepyopevor. But, as Hort 
observes, “nothing was more natural than that a change like this 
should come over St. Paul’s mind, when year after year passed 
away, and still there was no sign of the Lord’s coming, and when 
the spread of the faith through the Roman Empire, and the results 
which it was producing, would give force to all such ways of think- 
ing as are represented by the image of the leaven leavening the 
lump” (Prolegomena, p. 142). 

Paley on the Internal Evidence.—Paley in his Horae Paultnae 
has replied by anticipation to some, at least, of the objections to 
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the genuineness of the Epistle, and has added some positive argu- 
ments which deserve attention. He remarks that ‘‘ Whoever writes 
two letters or two discourses nearly upon the same subject and at 
no great distance of time, but without any express recollection of 
what he had written before, will find himself repeating some 
sentences in the very order of the words in which he had already 
used them; but he will more frequently find himself employing 
some principal terms, with the order inadvertently changed, or 
with the order disturbed by the intermixture of other words and 
phrases expressive of ideas rising up at the time; or in many 
instances repeating, not single words, nor yet whole sentences, but 
parts and fragments of sentences. Of all these varieties the exam- 
ination of our two Epistles will furnish plain examples; and I 
should rely upon this class of instances more than upon the last; 
because, although an impostor might transcribe into a forgery 
entire sentences and phrases, yet the dislocation of words, the 
partial recollection of phrases and sentences, the intermixture of 
new terms and new ideas with terms and ideas before used, which 
will appear in the examples that follow, and which are the natural 
properties of writings produced under the circumstances in which 
these Epistles are represented to have been composed, would not, 
I think, have occurred to the invention of a forger; nor, if they 
had occurred, would they have been so easily executed. This 
studied variation was a refinement in forgery, which, I believe, did 
not exist ; or if we can suppose it to have been practised in the 
instances adduced below, why, it may be asked, was not the same 
art exercised upon those which we have collected in the preceding 
class? [viz. Eph. i. 7=Col. i. 14; Eph. i. 1o=Col. i. 20; Eph. 
iii, 2=Col. i. 25; Eph. v. r9=Col. ii. 16; and Eph. vi. 22= 
Col. iv. 8].” Of the second class he specifies Eph. i. 19, ii. 5, 
which, if we take away the parentheses, leaves a sentence almost 
the same in terms as Col. ii. 12, 13; but it is in Eph. twice inter- 
rupted by incidental thoughts which St. Paul, as his manner was, 
enlarges upon by the way, and then returns to the thread of his 
discourse. 

Amongst internal marks of genuineness, Paley specifies the 
frequent yet seemingly unaffected use of zAotros used metaphoric- 
ally as an augmentative of the idea to which it happens to be sub- 
joined,—a figurative use familiar to St. Paul, but occurring in no 
other writer in the N.T . except once in Jas. il. 5, “ Hath not God 
chosen the poor of this world, rich in faith ?”, where it is manifestly 
suggested by the antithesis. (It occurs in 1 Tim. vi. 18.) | 

“There is another singularity in St. Paul’s style which, wherever 
it is found, may be deemed a badge of authenticity ; because, if it 
were noticed, it would not, I think, be imitated, inasmuch as it 
almost always produces embarrassment and interruption in the 
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reasoning. This singularity is a species of digression which may 
properly, I think (says Paley), be denominated gorng off at a word. 
It is turning aside from the subject upon the occurrence of some 
particular word, forsaking the train of thought then in hand, and 
entering upon a parenthetic sentence in which that word is the pre- 
vailing term.” An instance is 2 Cor. ii. 14, at the word écpy 
(note vv. 15, 16). Another, 2 Cor. ili. 1, at éruroAdv, which 
gives birth to the following sentence, ov. 2, 3. A third is 2 Cor. 
lll. 13, at the word xdAvppa. The whole allegory, w. 14-18, 
arises out of the occurrence of this word in v. 13, and in iv. t he 
resumes the proper subject of his discourse almost in the words 
with which he had left it. 

In Eph. we have two similar instances, viz. iv. 8-11, at the word 
dvéBn, and again, v. 13-15, at ids. 

Again, in Eph. iv. 2-4 and Col. ili. 12-15, we have the words 
Tarewoppoown, wpgorys, paxpobupia, dvexopevor ddAAHAWY in the 
same order ; dydary i is also in both, but in a different connexion ; 
civder pos THS € elpyvys answers to o. THs TeNELaTHTOS ; exAnOyre év svi 
cwpart to & capa xabus cai exAnOytre dv pia edri&c; yet is this 
similitude found in the midst of sentences otherwise very different. 

Eph. v. 6—8, Col. iii. 6-8, afford, says Paley, a specimen of that 
partial resemblance which is only to be met with where no imita- 
tion is designed, but where the mind, exercised upon the same 
subject, is left to the spontaneous return of such terms and phrases 
as, having been used before, may happen to present themselves 
again. ‘lhe sentiment of both passages is throughout alike: half 
of that sentiment, the denunciation of God’s wrath, is expressed in 
identical words ; the other half, viz. the admonition to quit their 
former conversation, in words entirely different. 

Eph. vi. 19, 20, furnishes, according to Paley’s very just remark, 
a coincidence (with the Acts) of that minute and less obvious 
kind which is of all others the most to be relied upon. It is the 
coincidence of rpeoBevw ev dAvoet with Acts xxviii. 16. From the 
latter passage we learn that at Rome Paul was allowed to dwell by 
himself with one soldier that kept him. In such cases it was 
customary for the prisoner to be bound to the soldier by a single 
chain. 

Accordingly, in ver. 20 St. Paul says, ryv dAvow ravrny repixetpat. 
It is to be observed that in the parallel passage in Col. the word 
used is déouat, A real prisoner might use either the general words 
Séouae or év Seopors, or the specific term. Paley, however, omits 
to notice the irony of zperBevw év ddAvoe, to which the choice of 
the word is undoubtedly due. ‘Am an ambassador in chains” 
does not exactly express the force of the original, which 1s rather 
“act as an ambassador in chains.” As Hort well remarks (p. 156), 
“the writer has in mind, not the mere general thought of being in 
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bonds, but the visual image of an ambassador standing up to plead 
his sovereign’s cause, and wearing, strangest of contradictions, a 
fetter by way of official adornment.” é deopots would have meant 
‘in prison.” 


3. RELATION TO THE EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS. 


It is impossible even to glance over these two Epistles without 
being struck by the many similarities, and even verbal coincidences, 
between them. On the other hand, the Epistle to the Ephesians 
differs markedly from its twin Epistle in the absence of contro- 
versial matter such as forms so important an element in the other. 
De Wette, admitting the genuineness of Col., thought it possible 
to account for the likeness by supposing that the writer of Eph. 
borrowed from the other Epistle. He gave a list of parallel 
passages (Zznl. § 1462) as follows :-— 


Eph. i. 7 ~ « Col i. 14. Eph. iv. 22f. . Col. iii. 8 ff. 
4 ob AO. «5. 1s 20, se AVE G fe o 5, iii. Sf. 
99 i. 15-17. & gs As 354s oe 3Ne 20° e 5) «(hi 8, iv. 6 
Pee: Ca | ‘ egg ST » iv.3l. © 55 iii, 8. 
ss 4 2I : © 99 «Cs 16. » iv.32 . o 5) dit, 12 f. 
» 1. 22f. - 9 L I8f. ge Werk ‘ © 59 iii. 5 
» ii. 1,12. © 99 1, 21. sy: Ved ‘ oli. 8, 

” li. 5 ° © 99 MM. 13. » ve 5 ° ° 99 iil. 5: 
» UTS. oo «<M. 14. » v.6 ‘. oxy ll. 6. 
» %wue . 29 ‘i. 20. i Ve TS. 8 ox IV. 5. 
55. ME ‘ °  o99 =e 24, ss We TOL. ooo 6«lii. IGF, 
» ii. 2 ‘ > on i 25. Se | es oo) iil. 18 
99 inl. 3 ° ee 26. 9» ~V. 25 ° o 99 ll, IQ. 
oe \\ ay ‘Ayr 2a 25. » vie ; ° ») iii, 20 
» wi8f. . rm Vay 2 » vi. 4 ‘ © 55 «iii. 27 
» iv.t © 599 +i. 10. » Vi Sf. . ° 5) ili. 22 ff. 
» Iv. 2 ; . 5, +d, I2f »» vi. 9 Sigh Ve Ts 
ee | cae) Aes « o99-«CH. QE »» vi. 18 ff. o>, ivi. 2ff. 
» iv. Isf.. © 99 i 19. » Wi arf. . oy IVE TE 


» iv.IQg . © 6 .59y—sod, SOS 


Holtzmann in his Kvitik der Epheser- und Kolosser-Briefe ex- 
amined the problem with great labour and minuteness. He 
argued strongly that in some of the parallels, the priority was on 
the side of Eph. The passages which he selected for detailed 
examination in support of this conten‘ on were, rst, Eph. i. 4 (= 
Col. i. 22); 2nd, Eph. i. 6, 7 (=Col. 1. 13, 14); 3rd, Eph. iii. 3, 
5, 9 (=Col. i. 26, ii. 2); 4th, Eph. iii, 17, 18, iv. 16, il. 20 (= 
Cot 1: 23; 11,2; 23 5th, Eph. iy. 16 (=Col. ii. 19) ; 6th, Eph. iv. 

22-24 (=Col. iil. 9, 10); and jth, Eph. v. 19 (= Col. li, 16). 
(With respect to the last three he seems to have changed his 
mind before publishing his Zin/ertung.) His conclusion was that 
there existed an Epistle to the Colossians by St. Paul, which was 
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taken by the writer of Eph. as the basis of his work, and that 
the same writer subsequently interpolated the Epistle to the 
Colossians. He conjectures that this writer was the same who 
added the final doxology to the Epistle to the Romans. 

In the introduction to the Epistle to the Colossians will be 
found a specimen of the result of his analysis of Colossians, The 
principal, indeed the only value of this part of his work is that 
it establishes the inadequacy of the more commonly accepted 
solution of the problem, namely, that Ephesians is simply a 
forgery based on Colossians. Some critics, however, such as 
Hausrath, Mangold, Pfleiderer, think that Holtzmann has at least 
indicated in what direction the solution is to be looked for. But 
all such attempts are attended with much greater difficulty than 
the traditional view. 

There is another difficulty in this theory, and one which, from 
a literary point of view, is really fatal. It is that the words and 
phrases supposed to be borrowed from Col. are introduced into 
different contexts, and yet so as to fit in quite naturally with their 
ai sata (See, above, the passages mentioned by 
Paley. 

It may be asked, moreover, how is it that a writer so well 
acquainted with Pauline thought should have confined his borrow- 
ings almost exclusively to the Epistle to the Colossians, and that 
although the most characteristic element of that Epistle, its special 
polemic against the heretical teachers, seems to have had no 
interest for him. Indeed, it is strange how he succeeds in steering 
clear of all allusions to that subject. In the author of Col. this 
would be done unconsciously ; it is not so easy to account for an 
imitator doing it. 


§ 4. RELATION TO THE FIRST EPISTLE OF PETER. 


The parallelisms between these two Epistles are so numerous 
that the Epistles may almost be compared throughout. The 
following comparison is chiefly from Holtzmann. After the 
address they begin thus— 


1 Prvt. i. EPH. i. 


3. evroynrds 6 Geds xal rarhp rob 3. etrdoyhrés 6 Geds xal rarhp rod 
Kuplou hpdv’Inood Xpiorod, ddvayerr}- Kuplov qpadv Inood Xpcrod, 6 etdoyh- 
cas Huas. cas Has. 

This commencement, however, is found also in 2 Cor. 1. 3. 

Then follows in each a long passage (1 Pet. i. 5-13; Eph. 1. 
5-15) in which the alternation of participles and relative pronouns 
is the same in both until the transition to the succeeding period 
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is made in the one case by &dé, in the other by &d& rotro. The 
substance of the passage in 1 Pet. i. 3-5 corresponds with that of 
the following passage in Eph. (i. 18-20), the “hope” being 
emphasised in both, and its object being designated the xAnpovopia, 
the connexion with the resurrection of Christ as its ground being 
the same, and in both the dvvayis @eod being put in relation to 
the riots. 
r Pet. ii. 4-6 has much resemblance to Eph. ii. 18-22— 


1 PEt. ii. EPH. ii 
4. wpds dy xpocepxbuerce iOor 18, 3’ abrof Exoper Thy xpocayuryhy. 
farra .. 19. . . . olxetos rol Geo. 
5. xal avrol ws MGor {Orres olxodo- 20, éwaxodopnbévres éexit@ Oeueriy 
peiaGe, olxos rveuparixés. o « « Srros dxpoywrialou abrod Xpurrob 
6.  « « Alor dxpoywrtaior. "Inco, x.7.2. 
22. . . « ovvotxodopetabe els xarot- 
xyrhproy ro0 Geol. 


1 Pet., however, is here citing Ps. cxviii. 22 and Isa. xxviii. 16, 
and the former passage may have been in St. Paul’s mind also. 
It had been applied by our Lord to Himself (Matt. xxi. 42), and 
is cited in St. Peter’s speech, Acts iv. 11. Holtzmann thinks the 
citation of Isa. xxviil. 16 was suggested to 1 Pet. by the dxpo- 
ywvatoy of Eph. 

1 Pet.i iil, 18, la Hpais mpocaydyy TH Bed, reminds us of Eph. 
ii, 18, de atrov éxouev THY Tpocaywyivy mpos Tov warépa, while the 
verses immediately following exhibit the ancient explanation of 
Eph. iv. 8-10, Then follows in 1 Pet. a striking parallel to Eph. 
i, 20-22— | 
I PET. iii. EPH. i. 

22. 8s doriy dv detig 700 Geol wropev- 20. éxdficey dv Setig atrod éy rots 

Gels els ovpavdr, éxovpavlocs. 


brorayérrwy abr@ dyyé\ur xal etou- 21. bxepdvw wdons dpyiis xal dfou- 
ody xal duvapéwr. clas kai Suvduews . . 
22. xal xdyra ixérater. 


Again, 1 Pet. i. ro—-12 and Eph. iii. 5, 10 are strikingly parallel. 
They both contain the thought found here only in the N.T., that 
the meaning of the prophecies was not clearly known to the pro- 
phets themselves, but has first become so to us— 


1 PET. i. EPH. iii. 
10. wpogyrac . . 5. 8 érépas yeveats ovk eyruplody 
11. épevvGvres els tla... caipoy ... ws viv dmwexadigOy ols .. « 
€dhAou 7d €y atrois xvedua. mpophras éy wvedpare, 


12. ols dwexahidOn Eri oty davrois, 10. va yrupicOy viv... 
hyty bé Sinxdvour aura, & viv dvyyyédn. 


Here 1 Pet. goes beyond Eph. in saying that the prophets 
themselves were made acquainted by revelation with their own 
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ignorance. (But on zpodyjras in Eph, iii. 5 = New Test. prophets, 
see note.) 

1 Pet. i. 20 and Eph. i lil. 9 correspond i in the same reference 
to the mystery ordained xpo xaraPoAjjs xdopov, and hitherto hidden, 
but now revealed. And as in Eph. iii. 10 the wise purpose of 
God is now made known to angelic powers, so in 1 Pet. i. 12 they 
desire to search into these things. 

These are but a selection from the parallelisms that have been 
indicated by Holtzmann and others. Some critics have explained 
them by the supposition that the writer of Eph. borrowed from 
1 Pet. (Hilgenfeld, Weiss). But, in fact, the latter Epistle has 
affinities to other Epistles of St. Paul, and especially to that to the 
Romans, with which it has many striking coincidences (see Salmon, 
Introduction, Lect. xxi., and Seufert in Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschrift, 
1874, p. 360). 

On the supposition that Eph. is genuine, and that St. Paul 
here borrowed from 1 Pet., we seem obliged to hold (as Weiss 
does) that in the other parallels the former was also the borrower. 
*‘Imagine,” says Holtzmann, “the most original of all the N.T. 
writers, when composing the r2th chap. of his Ep. to the Romans, 
laboriously gleaning from 1 Pet. the exhortations which his own 
daily experience might have suggested to him, taking xii. 1 from 
1 Pet. ii. 5 stripped of its symbolic clothing, then xii. 2 borrowing 
oveynpariferOe from 1 Pet. i. 14; next in xii. 3-8 expanding 
1 Pet. iv. 10, 11; taking xi. g out of 1 Pet. i. 22; xii. 10 from 
1 Pet. i. 17,” ete. 

Seufert, adopting an incidental suggestion of Holtzmann, has 
argued at length that Eph. and 1 Pet. are by the same author, 
possibly the same who wrote the third Gospel and the Acts 
(Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschrift, 1881, pp. 179, 332). It is not necessary 
to discuss this theory in detail, since it appears to have gained no 
adherents. It may suffice to quote Salmon’s remark, that the 
resemblances between 1 Pet. and Eph. are much less numerous 
and less striking than those between Ephesians and Colossians ; 
whereas, in order to establish Seufert’s theory, they ought to be 
very much stronger: “For we clearly can more readily recognise 
resemblances as tokens of common authorship in the case of two 
documents which purport to come from the same author, and 
which, from the very earliest times, have been accepted as so 
coming, than when the case 1s the reverse.” 

' There remains the supposition that 1 Pet. borrowed from 
Ephesians. If the former be not genuine, there is, of course, no 
difficulty in this supposition, whether Eph. be genuine or not. 
Nor is there any real difficulty (except to those who will insist on 
putting the two apostles in opposition) in supposing that the 
Apostle Peter when in Rome should become familiar with the 
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Epistle to the Romans, and adopt some of its thoughts and 
language. It is difficult, however, to suppose him acquainted with 
Eph. and other Epistles. Salmon suggests another alternative, 
namely, that while Paul was in Rome, Peter may have arrived 
there, in which case there would be a good deal of wivd voce inter- 
course between them, and Paul’s discourses to the Christians at 
Rome may have been heard by Peter. This suggestion appears 
to have been made also by Schott (Der erste Brief Petri, 1851). 
Holtzmann’s objection to it is singularly weak, viz. first, that 
according to Gal. i. 18, il. I sq., 11 Sqq., we must regard the 
personal intercourse between the two apostles as limited to three 
widely separated moments, and broken off in some bitterness ; and, 
secondly, that St. Peter could not in this way have become 
familiar with Rom. xii. xi, The latter remark has been replied to 
by anticipation ; as to the former, what sort of idea of the two 
apostles must Holtzmann have, to think that the incident at 
Antioch must have led to a permanent estrangement between 
them! Finally, if 1 Pet. was composed by Silvanus under the 
direction of the apostle, which is possibly what is meant by v. 12, the 
use of St. Paul’s thoughts and language is sufficiently accounted for. 


§ 5. RELATION TO OTHER NEW TESTAMENT WRITINGS 


Epistle to the Hebrews.—Points of contact with the Ep. to the 
Hebrews have been noted. Lexically, 0.8. alpa kai odp§ (elsewhere 
capt Kat alya), aypurveiy, Kpavyt, trepavu, tmepdvw jwavTwy TOV 
ovpavay, eis droAvrpwcw, aiwy péAAwy, mpordopa cai Ovoia, BovdAn 
of God, zappyoia in the sense of spiritual assurance. There are 
also peculiar conceptions common to both Epistles: Eph. i. 20, 
éxabioey év de§ig. avrov, Heb. i. 3, vili. 1, x. 12: Eph. 18; drroAUTpwots 
dia Tov ) aiparos, Heb. ix. 12: Eph. v. 25, 26, éavrov rapédwxey trep 
airns iva airny dyidoy, Heb. xili, 12, x. ro. St. Paul, it is said, 
does not represent dytacpes as the object of Christ’s atoning death, 
but rather justification. Eph. iii. 12, év o éxopev THV Tappyoiay Kat 
tiv mpocaywynv, Heb. iv. 16, mpocepyopeba pera tmappynoias. The 
Christology, also, of the two Epp. is the same. Of course, if Eph. 
is genuine, there is no difficulty in admitting that the writer to the 
Hebrews used it. V. Soden, however, argues that the latter 
Epistle is the earlier. His reason is that 1 Pet. is dependent on 
Hebrews, and probably earlier than Eph. The former proposition 
is more than doubtful; but we need not discuss it, since, as we 
have seen, it is probably 1 Pet. that has used Eph. 


1 “* Peter possessed an eminently sympathetic nature. He was one who 
received impressions easily, and could not without an effort avoid reflecting the 
tone of the company in which he lived” (Salmon, /nérod., 7th ed., p. 438). 
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The Apocalypse.—There are also noted points of correspond- 
ence with the Apocalypse, ¢.g. Eph. 1. 20, “foundation of the 
apostles and prophets ” ; Rev. xxl. 14: Eph. iil. Sy (re prornply) & 6 
- 2. VW drexaddpOy rots dylots drroaroXos avrod Kat mpoOrrass, 
Rev. X. 7, TO pvoTHpLov Tov @eov, as eipyyéuce tous éavrov SovAovs 
Tots mpopyras : Eph. v. 1 I, py ovyxowuvetre Tots épyors TOUS dxdprots 
tod oxdrovs, Rev. xviil. 4, iva py cvyxowwrvypoyre tais dpaprias airijs: 
Eph. v. 25 ff., the comparison of the union of Christ and the 
Church to that of husband and wife; cf. Rev. xix. 7, a/.1 Many 
other coincidences are pointed out by Holtzmann, who concludes 
that the author of Eph. made use of the Apocalypse. V. Soden, 
however, judges that they do not prove any dependence either 
literary or spiritual on either side, but that they show that the 
author of Eph. stood much nearer than Paul to the modes of 
expression of Christianity which are attested in the Apocalypse ; 
and he passes a similar judgment on the relation between Eph. 
and the Gospel of John, except that in the latter case the affinity 
extends also to the ideas. 

As to the Apocalypse, it is hard to believe that the writer of 
Eph. v. 23 ff. had before him the fact that the Church had 
already by another writer been expressly designated the Bride of 
Christ. He seems, on the contrary, to have been led up to it step 
by step from the comparison of the headship of the man (=1 Cor. 
xi. 3) to the headship of Christ. Rather does the exposition in 
the Apocalypse appear to be a development of the figure first 
suggested in Eph. The figure of the Bridegroom appears, indeed, 
in the Gospel of St. John ii. 29, but it is used there merely to 
illustrate the superiority of Christ to the Baptist. In fact, the 
Parable of the Ten Virgins in the Synoptic Gospels is much closer 
to the figure here. 

Gospel of St. John.—Comparison with the Gospel of St. John 
gives results such as the following :—The Logos-idea is in substance 
indicated in 1. 10, where Christ is represented as the point of union 
in which the divided universe is brought together. As to the 
special application of this fundamental thought to the relation of 
Jews and Gentiles (ii, 13-22, iii. 6), there are significant parallels 
in John (x. 16, xi. 52, xvii. 20, 21). Further, it is especially the 
ideas of yous and dydry that in both Epistle and Gospel 
dominate everything, and in most of the (ten) places in Eph. in 
which dyary occurs the thought is Johannine, as in i. 4, ii. 4. 
Christ is 6 7yamnpévos (i. 6), the absolute object of Divine love, as 
in John iii. 35, x. 17, xv. 9, and especially xvii. 23, 24, 26. The 
words 7yarnods pe mpd xaraBoAys Kdcpov in xvii. 24 particularly 

! Compare also Eph. i. 17, Rev. xix. 10; Eph. i. 8, Rev. xiii. 18; Eph, 


ii. 13, Rev. v. 9; Eph. iii. 9, Rev. iv. Il, x 6; Eph. iii. 18, Rev. xi. I, 
xxb 15-17; Eph. v. 32, Rev. i. 20. 
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are in touch both with iyarnpévos in i. 6, and with xpd xaraBor7js 
xéopov ini. 4. The work of redemption is in John viewed especially 
as one of dy:dfew (xvil. 17, 19); so also Eph, v. 26. This ayafew 
is accomplished by Christ xafapicas ... & pypyars, to which 
corresponds xafapos &a rov Adyov, John xv. 3. Moreover, the 
effect produced on those who are sanctified is described as a 
quickening of the dead (John v. 21, 25, 28; Eph. ii. 5, 6). The 
contrast between the light which Christ brings and the opposing 
power of darkness is expressed in both with striking similarity. 


EPH. v. JOHN. 
8. ws réxva purds weprwaretre. xii. 35. weptwaretre ws 7d pis Exere. 
II, paddop Se xal Ehéyxere (7d Epya iii, 20. was yap 6 gafda mwpdoowv 
700 oxérovs). jucel Td POs xal odx Epyerac wpds rd 
pas Wa ph dheyx Oy 7d Epya abrod- 


13. 7a 82 wdvra eyxdueva bwd ro8 lii, 21. 6 8¢ wody Thy ddjOeay 
gwrbs pavepotrat’ way yap rd gpavepot- Epyeras wpds 7d Gs a davepwhy 
pevoy puis éort. atrod ra Epya. 

Here what comes close together in Eph. appears in the Gospel 
of John in two separate places. The same thing occurs with Eph. 
iv. 8-10 compared with John ii. 31, vu. 39. Indeed, the parallels 
begin with Eph. iv. 7, 4 xdpts xara 70 pérpov THs Swpeas rod Xprorroi. 
In the Gospel the one exception in which the Spirit is given ovx éx 
pérpov is expressed in iii. 34 in a form which becomes intelligible 
only by presupposing the general statement in Eph. “to each of 
us,” etc. The expressions, too, in Eph. iv. 9, ro, and John iii. 13, 
suggest a literary dependence. Eph.: 16 88 dvéBy ri eore et py Gre 
kai xatéBy ... 6 xaraBas airds éorw xai 6 dvaBas trepdyw xdvrwv 
TOV Ovpavay, 

John: oideis dvaBéByxev els tov obpavdy el py ex rod obpavod 
xatafds. Here again, says Holtzmann, the passage in the Gospel 
becomes quite clear only on supposition of a reminiscence. 

The correspondence between Eph. and the Johannine writings 
is sufficiently accounted for by the supposition that “St. John read 
and valued St. Paul’s wntings,” as Salmon remarks, This appears 
strongly confirmed by certain correspondences between the Apoca- 
lypse and the Ep. to the Colossians (see Introd. to Col.). 

Pastoral Epistles.—It is not necessary to dwell on the coinci- 
dences with the Pastoral Epistles, since, whether these are accepted 
as genuine or not, it cannot be imagined that the writer of Eph. 
borrowed from them. In fact, no one who questions Eph. accepts 
the Pastorals. 


§ 6. TIME AND PLACE OF WRITING. 


The Epistle was written while St. Paul was a prisoner, iii. 1, 
iv. 1, vi. 20. From the mention of Tychicus as the bearer of it, 
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vi. 2t compared with Col. iv. 7 and Philemon 13, we may conclude 
that these three Epistles were written at the same time. Most com- 
mentators have supposed that they were written from Rome, but 
some moderns have advocated the claims of Caesarea (Acts 
Xxiil. 35, xxiv. 27). The following reasons are adduced in favour 
of this view by Meyer. First, that it is more likely that the 
fugitive slave Onesimus would make his way from Colossae to 
Caesarea than by a long sea voyage to Rome. Wieseler’s reply is 
sufficient, namely, that he would be safer from the pursuit of the 
fugitivarii in the great city. St. Paul, too, seems to have been 
under stricter guard at Caesarea, where only “his own” were 
allowed to attend him (Acts xxiv. 23), than at Rome, where he 
lived in his own hired house and received all that came to him. 
As to the circumstances of Onesimus’ flight we know nothing. 
Secondly, if the Epistles were sent from Rome, Tychicus and his 


companion Onesimus would have arrived at Ephesus first, and we | 


might therefore expect that, with Tychicus, Onesimus would be men- 
tioned, in order to ensure him a kindly reception. This argument 
falls to the ground if the Ep. was not written to Ephesus. 

Thirdly, he argues from Eph. vi. 21, iva 6é eidynre wai tpeis, that 
before Tychicus would arrive at Ephesus he would have previously 
fulfilled to others the commission here mentioned. But this is 
really to suppose that the readers of the Epistle had previously 
heard of the message to the Colossians. The meaning of «at 
iets is quite different (see note). Fourthly, it is argued that in 
Philem. 22 Paul asks Philemon to prepare him a lodging, and that 
soon (dua dé kai). This presupposes, says Meyer, that his place of 
imprisonment was nearer to Colossae than Rome, and, which is 
the main point, that Paul intended on his expected release to go 
direct to Phrygia ; whereas from Phil. ii. 24 we see that he intended 
to proceed to Macedonia after his liberation (not to Spain, as he 
had at first thought of doing, Rom. xv. 24). And Weiss thinks 
this decisive. But he might well take Philippi on his way to 
Colossae, Philippi being on the great high road between Europe 
and Asia (Lightfoot, PA:/ippians, p. 48 f.). On the other hand, as 
Mangold observes (Bleek, Z”/. p. 507), the desire to visit Rome 
lay so near the apostle’s heart during his imprisonment in Caesarea 
(Acts xxili. r1), that he would not think of making a journey thence 
to Phrygia for which he would order a lodging, even if Phrygia is 
looked on only as a station on the way to Rome. But the 
expression in Philem. implies more than a mere passing through. 
The fact is, however, that the argument treats the request too 
much in the light of a business arrangement instead of a friendly 
suggestion. When St. Paul says, “I hope that through your 
prayers I may be granted to you,” without even adding “soon,” it 
is clear that his hope was not definitely for a speedy release. Jad 
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it been so, he would doubtless have alluded to it in the Ep. to the 
Colossians. Jerome suggests the true explanation, viz. that he 
spoke “dispensatorie ut dum eum expectat Philemon ad se esse 
venturum, magis faciat quod rogatus est.” As Hort puts it: “It 
is but a playful way of saying to Philemon, ‘Remember that I 
mean to come and see with my own eyes whether you have really 
treated your Christian slave as I have been exhorting you’; and 
then giving the thought a serious turn by assuring him that, 
‘coming is no mere jest, for he does indeed hope some day to be 
set free through their prayers, and then he will haste to visit 
them.’” 

Another argument has been founded on the absence from Col. 
of any reference to the earthquakes which visited the cities of the 
Lycus about this time. Under the year 60 (which includes the 
last part of the Caesarean imprisonment) Tacitus mentions an 
earthquake which destroyed Laodicea (4az. xiv. 27). Four years 
later Eusebius’ Chronicle mentions the destruction of Laodicea, 
Hierapolis, and Colossae by an earthquake (O/. 210). It is not 
certain that these notices refer to the same event, but, even 
granting that they do, there is good reason to believe that 
Eusebius is more likely to be right in the date than Tacitus. The 
latter appears to be in error about the date of another earthquake 
of this reign (Schiller, Vero, 160, 172, referred to by Hort), whereas 
' Eusebius appears to have followed unusually good authorities 
about these earthquakes ; for in the case of the great earthquake 
in the reign of Tiberius, he adds Ephesus to the list of ruined 
‘cities mentioned by Tacitus and Pliny ; and a monument at Naples 
proves his correctness. If Eusebius is right as to the date of the 
earthquake, it would be later than the Epistle. Or, again, if the 
earthquakes in question are not the same, there is no evidence that 
the earlier extended as far as Colossae. 

Lightfoot, in his essay on the “Order of the Epistles of the 
Captivity” (Comm. on Philippians\, argues strongly from language 
and style that the Epistle to the Philippians preceded these three. 
If so, and if, as is generally believed, that Epistle was written from 
Rome, we have in this a further proof of the Roman origin of 
Ephesians and the other two. 


§ 7, VOCABULARY OF THE EPISTLE, 
List of dwa§ Neydpeva in the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
abeos, aloyporys, aixpadwrevew (but Text. Rec. in 2 Tim. iii. 6), 


dvavedus, dvougis, drahyeiv, adavodpos, Bé\os, éxtpepu, éXaxtordrepos, 
, € 
&vorns, éLioxve, eridvev, eripavoxev, érosacia, evvora (Text. Rec. 
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vi. 21 compared with Col. iv. 7 and Philemon 13, we may conclude 
that these three Epistles were written at the same time. Most com- 
mentators have supposed that they were written from Rome, but 
some moderns have advocated the claims of Caesarea (Acts 
Xxill. 35, xxiv. 27). The following reasons are adduced in favour 
of this view by Meyer. First, that it is more likely that the 
fugitive slave Onesimus would make his way from Colossae to 
Caesarea than by a long sea voyage to Rome. Wieseler’s reply is 
sufficient, namely, that he would be safer from the pursuit of the 
fugitivarit in the great city. St. Paul, too, seems to have been 
under stricter guard at Caesarea, where only “his own” were 
allowed to attend him (Acts xxiv. 23), than at Rome, where he 
lived in his own hired house and received all that came to him. 
As to the circumstances of Onesimus’ flight we know nothing. 
Secondly, if the Epistles were sent from Rome, Tychicus and his _ 
companion Onesimus would have arrived at Ephesus first, and we ' 
might therefore expect that, with Tychicus, Onesimus would be men- 
tioned, 1n order to ensure him a kindly reception. This argument 
falls to the ground if the Ep. was not written to Ephesus. 

Thirdly, he argues from Eph. vi. 21, ta 8é eidnre xai dpets, that 
before Tychicus would arrive at Ephesus he would have previously 
fulfilled to others the commission here mentioned. But this is 
really to suppose that the readers of the Epistle had previously 
heard of the message to the Colossians. The meaning of «at 
Sets is quite different (see note). Fourthly, it is argued that in 
Philem. 22 Paul asks Philemon to prepare him a lodging, and that 
soon (dua 8 xai). This presupposes, says Meyer, that his place of 
imprisonment was nearer to Colossae than Rome, and, which is 
the main point, that Paul intended on his expected release to go 
direct to Phrygia ; whereas from Phil. ii. 24 we see that he intended 
to proceed to Macedonia after his liberation (not to Spain, as he 
had at first thought of doing, Rom. xv. 24). And Weiss thinks 
this decisive. But he might well take Philippi on his way to 
Colossae, Philippi being on the great high road between Europe 
and Asia (Lightfoot, PA:/ippians, p. 48 f.). On the other hand, as 
Mangold observes (Bleek, Zx/. p. 507), the desire to visit Rome 
lay so near the apostle’s heart during his imprisonment in Caesarea 
(Acts xxill. 11), that he would not think of making a journey thence 
to Phrygia for which he would order a lodging, even if Phrygia is 
looked on only as a station on the way to Rome. But the 
expression in Philem. implies more than a mere passing through. 
The fact is, however, that the argument treats the request too 
much in the light of a business arrangement instead of a friendly 
suggestion. When St. Paul says, “I hope that through your 
prayers I may be granted to you,” without even adding “soon,” it 
is clear that his hope was not definitely for a speedy release. Had 
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it been so, he would doubtless have alluded to it in the Ep. to the 
Colossians. Jerome suggests the true explanation, viz. that he 
spoke “ dispensatorie ut dum eum expectat Philemon ad se esse 
venturum, magis faciat quod rogatus est.” As Hort puts it: “It 
is but a playful way of saying to Philemon, ‘Remember that I 
mean to come and see with my own eyes whether you have really 
treated your Christian slave as I have been exhorting you’; and 
then giving the thought a serious turn by assuring him that, 
‘coming is no mere jest, for he does indeed hope some day to be 
set free through their prayers, and then he will haste to visit 
them.’” 

Another argument has been founded on the absence from Col. 
of any reference to the earthquakes which visited the cities of the 
Lycus about this time. Under the year 60 (which includes the 
last part of the Caesarean imprisonment) Tacitus mentions an 
earthquake which destroyed Laodicea (Ann. xiv. 27). Four years 
later Eusebius’ Chronicle mentions the destruction of Laodicea, 
Hierapolis, and Colossae by an earthquake (O/. 210). It is not 
certain that these notices refer to the same event, but, even 
granting that they do, there is good reason to believe that 
Eusebius is more likely to be right in the date than Tacitus. The 
latter appears to be in error about the date of another earthquake 
of this reign (Schiller, (Vero, 160, 172, referred to by Hort), whereas 
‘Eusebius appears to have followed unusually good authorities 
about these earthquakes ; for in the case of the great earthquake 
in the reign of Tiberius, he adds Ephesus to the list of ruined 
‘cities mentioned by Tacitus and Pliny ; and a monument at Naples 
proves his correctness. If Eusebius is right as to the date of the 
earthquake, it would be later than the Epistle. Or, again, if the 
earthquakes in question are not the same, there is no evidence that 
the earlier extended as far as Colossae. 

Lightfoot, in his essay on the “Order of the Epistles of the 
Captivity ” (Comm. on Philippians’, argues strongly from language 
and style that the Epistle to the Philippians preceded these three. 
If so, and if, as is generally believed, that Epistle was written from 
Rome, we have in this a further proof of the Roman origin of 
Ephesians and the other two. 


§ 7. VOCABULARY OF THE EPISTLE, 
List of iwa€ Neydpeva in the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
abeos, aicypdrys, aixpadwrevew (but Text. Rec. in 2 Tim. iii. 6), 


dvaveow, avorgis, amadyetv, aoopos, BéAos, exrpépw, éAaxtordrEpos, 
évorys, ioxvew, eridveav, eriparoxey, érorpacia, evvoia (Text. Rec, 
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has it in 1 Cor. vii. 3), edrpamedta, 6 tyamnpévos (of Christ), Oupeds, 
KaTapric pos, KaTwTepos, KAnpov, KAvdwriler Oat, KoopoKparwp, Kp}, 
xuBeia, paxpoxporios, peyeBos, peOodeia, pecdrotxov, pwporcyia, waAn, 
Tapopyio pos, ToAvroixtAos, mpoeATile, mporKkaprépyots, pPuTis, Tup- 
péroxos, cuptrodirys, cuvappodroyetv, cvvoixodopey, TVTTwjLOS. 


Words found elsewhere, but not in St. Paul. 


The following words are found elsewhere in the N.T., but not 
in St. Paul :—dyvora (Acts, x Pet.), dypumvetvy (Mark, Luke, Heb.), 
dxpoywviatos (I Pet.), aupdrepor, avenos, avevae (Acts, Heb.), dias, 
dren (Acts), evorAayyvos (1 Pet.), paxpay, dpyiLerOar, dovdrys 
(Luke), dogs, ravordia (Luke), wrapouxos (Acts, 1 Pet.), mwepefwr- 
vuvat, wAdros (Apoc.), zroyuyv (= pastor, only 1 Pet., which also has 
dpxurouunv), modcreia. (Acts), campds, omidos, ovyxabifer (Luke, but 
intrans.), owrypiov (Luke, Acts), vdwp, trodeicbar, tos, ppaypds, 
dpovnots (Luke), xaperoty (Luke), xetporounrds. 

Holtzmann adds the following, which occur in the Pastorals, 
assuming, namely, that they are not genuine :—aiypadwrevew 
(2 Tim. Rec.), dAvors (2 Tim.), drarav (1 Tim.), dowria (Tit. 1 Pet. 
only), deaBoAos (1 and 2 Tim. and Tit.), ebayyeAurrps (Acts, 2 Tim. 
only), wa:deca, (2 Tim.), reysav (1 Tim.). 


Words common to the Epistles to the Ephesians and the Colossians, 
but not found elsewhere in N.T. 


dvOpwrdperxos, addy, amoxaradddooeyv, draddorpwicba, arte, 
avgnors, 6pOadrpodovrAcia, pLotv, cvfworotety, ovpBiBafew, 
Add the expression é« yvyis. 


Words which are common to Ephesians and the Pauline Epistles 
(excluding the Pastorals), but which are not found in other 
N.T. writers. 


dyaIwoivyn, dAnbevew, dvebstyviarros, éxtxopyyia, ebvora (x Cor. 
vii. 3 Text. Rec, but not in the best texts), etwdia, Odrrew, 
kdprreyv, meptxepadaia, mAeovéxrys, woinua, wpeoBevev, mpoerot- 
pale, mpocaywyy, xporiber Pa, vioberia, trepBddXdew, drepexrepic- 
vow 


§ 8. CONTENTS OF THE EPISTLE, 


Ch. i. 1, 2. Salutation. 

3-8. Praise to God for the blessings of salvation. We were 
chosen in Christ as the recipients of these blessings before the 
Creation, and the object of this was that we should be holy and 
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blameless, being admitted to the adoption of sons through Christ, 
in whom we received redemption. 

g—-11. God hath made known to us His purpose to sum up 
all things, whether in heaven or on earth, in Christ. 

12-14. We Jews had even in former times been promised the 
Christ, and had fixed our hopes on Him; but ye Gentiles have also 
received the same blessings, and have been sealed with the Holy 
Spirit as an earnest of the inheritance. 

15-19. Therefore having heard of your faith I always thank 
God for you, and pray that ye may attain the knowledge of the 
hope to which ye are called, the glory of your inheritance, and the 
greatness of the power of God, who gives this inheritance. 

z0-23. A stnking example of this power was shown in the 
raising of Christ from the dead, who has now been set above all 
authonties and powers, by whatever name they may be called, 
whether earthly or heavenly, whether belonging to this world or to 
the next. To the Church, however, He stands in a closer relation, 
being the Head to which the Church is related as His Body. 

li. 1-10. A further instance of His power is that when we 
were dead through our sins He gave us life and made us partakers 
of the resurrection of Christ, and of His exaltation. This was not 
for any merit of our own, but was the undeserved gift of God, who 
loved us even when we were dead through our sins, But although 
our salvation was thus not of works but of grace, our new creation 
had good works in view as its result. 

11-22. Ye Gentiles had formerly no share in the covenants 
of promise, but were aliens from the citizenship of Israel. Now, 
however, Christ, by His death, has done away with the barrier 
between you and the true Israel, and has reconciled both to God. 
So that equally with the Jews, and on the same terms, ye have 
access to the Father. All alike form part of the one holy temple 
in which God dwells. 

lil, 1-9. This truth that the Gentiles are equally with the 
Jews heirs of the inheritance, members of the body and partakers 
of the promise, was hidden from former generations, but has now 
been revealed to the apostles and prophets; and to me, though 
unworthy, has been given the special privilege of preaching Christ 
to the Gentiles, and of making known to all men this mystery. 

10-13. Hereby God designs that even the angelic powers 
may learn through the Church to know the varied wisdom of God 
exemplified in His eternal purpose in Christ. 

14-19. Prayer that they may be given inward spiritual 
strength ; that Christ may dwell in them through faith; and that 
being themselves well grounded in love they may learn to know 
the love of Christ, although, properly speaking, it surpasses know- 
ledge. 

¢ 
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20, 21. Doxology suggested by the thought of the great things 
which have been prayed for. 

iv. 1-3. Exhortation to live a life corresponding to their calling, 
in lowliness, patience, love, and unity. 

4-11. Essential unity of the Church as a spiritual organism, 
inspired by one Spirit, acknowledging one Master, into whose 
name they are all baptized, and all being children of the same 
Divine Father. Within this unity a diversity of gifts and offices is 
to be recognised. 

12-16. The object of all is to make the saints perfect in unity 
of faith and maturity of knowledge, so that they may be secured 
against the changing winds of false doctrine, and that the whole 
body, deriving its supply of nourishment from the Head, even 
Christ, may grow up and be perfected in love. 

17-24. Admonition that remembering the blessings of which 
they have been made partakers, they should put off their former 
life, their old man, and put on the new man. 

25-31. Exhortations against special sins, falsehood, anger, theft, 
idleness, foul speaking, malice, etc. 

32-v. 2. Exhortation to take the love of God in Christ as a 
pattern for imitation, especially in their forgiveness of one another. 

3-14. Special warning against sins of uncleanness. 

15-21. More general exhortation to regulate their conduct 
with wisdom, to make good use of opportunities, and, instead of 
indulging in riotous pleasure, to express their joy and thankfulness 
in spiritual songs. 

22-33. Special injunctions to husbands and wives, illustrated 
by the relation of Christ to the Church, which is compared to that 
of the husband to the wife, so that as the Church is subject to 
Christ, so should the wife be to her husband; and, on the other 
hand, as Christ loved the Church even to the point of giving Him- 
self up for it, so should the husband love his wife. There is, 
indeed, one important point of difference, namely, that Christ is 
the Saviour of the Church of which He is the Head. 

vil. 1-9. Special injunction to children and fathers, slaves and 
masters ; slaves to remember that they are doing service to Christ, 
masters that they also have a Master before whom master and 
slave are alike. 

ro—-12. Exhortation to arm themselves with the whole armour 
of God in preparation for the conflict with the spiritual powers 
which are opposed to them. 

13-18. Detailed specification of the parts of the spiritual armour. 

Ig, 20. Request for their prayers for himself, that he may have 
freedom of speech to preach the mystery of the gospel. 

21-24. Personal commendation of his messenger Tychicus, 
and final benediction. 
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§ 9. LITERATURE OF THE EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 


Commentaries on the entire New Testament are not noticed 
here. For the older works, the lists in the English translation of 
Meyer, and in M‘Clintock and Strong’s Cyclopaedia, have been 
consulted. 


Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 


ALTHOFER (Christ.), Asimadversiones, etc. Alt. 1641. 

Annotationes in V.T. et in Ep. ad Ephesios (auctore incerto). 
Cantab. 1653; Amst. 1703. 

Battus (Bartholomaeus), Commentarius in Epistolam ad 
Ephestos. Gryphisw. 1619. 

BayNE or BayNES (Paul), Commentary on the Ep. to the 
Ephesians. Lond. 1643. 

BINEMANN, £xpositio. Lond. 1581. 

Bopius or Boyp (Robert), Jn Zp. ad Ephestos Praelectiones. 
Lond. 1652. 

Bucer (Martin), Praelectiones in Ep. ad Ephesios (posthumous ; 
ed. by Im. Tremellius). Basil, 1562. 

BUGENHAGEN (Joh.), Adnotatt, in Epp. ad Gal. Eph. Phil. Col. 
efc. Basil, 1527. 
| CaLixtus (G.), Expositio ltt. in Epp. ad Eph. Col. ett. 
Helmst. 1664-66. 

CocceEius (Joh.), S. Apost. Pauli Ep. ad Ephesios cum Comm. 
Lugd. Bat. 1667. 

Crocius (Joh.), Comment. in Ep. ad Ephesios. Cassellis, 1642. 

CRELLIUS (Joh.), Comment. et Paraphrasis in Ep. ad Ephesios. 
Eleutherop. 1656. 

Du Bose (Pierre sn Sermons sur PE pitre de St. Paul aux 
Ephéstens (chs. i.-ii. only). 3 tom. Rotterd. 1699. 

FERGUSON (Jas.), 4 brief Exposition of the Epp. of Paul to 
the Gal, and Eph. WLondon, 1659. 

Goopwin (Thos.), Exposition, etc. Lond. 1681. Condensed, 
Lond. 1842. Works: Edinb. 1861. 

HANNEKEN, £xplicatio, etc. Marp. 1631; Lips. 1718, ad. 

HEMINGE or HEMMINGIUS, Comment. in omnes Epp. Apostol- 
orum, etc. Argent, 1586. 

Lacus (Daniel), Commentatio quadripertita super Ep. ad 
Ephestos. Gryphisw. 1664. 

LUTHER (Martin), Die Ep. an die Epheser ausgelegt ; aus seinem 
Schriften herausgegeben von Chr. G. Eberle. Stuttg. 1878. 

Mayer or Major (Georg), Exarratio Ep. Pauli scriptae ad 
Ephesios. Vitemb. 1552. 

MEELFUHRER, Commentarius. Norimb. 1628, 
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MEGANDER, Commentarius. Basil, 1534. 

NAILANT, Lnarrationes. Ven. 1554; Lond. 1570. 

Ouevianus (Gaspar), /Vofae ex tains] Concionibus, etc. Her- 
bosnae, 1588. 

RipLey (Launcelot), Comm. on Ephesians. Lond. 1540. 
Republ. in Legh Richmond’s Selections of the Reformers, ete. 
Lond. 1817. 

Rotiock (Robert), Ja Zp. Pauli ad Ephesios Commentarius. 
Edinb. 1590. 

Scumip (Sebastian), Paraphrasis super Ep. ad Ephesios. 
Strassb. 1684. 

STEUART (Peter), Comment. in Ep. ad Ephesios. Ingolstad. 
1§93- 
TARNovius, Commentarius. Rost. 1636. 

WANDALIN, faraphrasis. Slesw. 1650. 

WEINRICH, £xplicatio. Lips. 1613. 

VELLERUS or WELLER (Hieron.), Comment. in Ep. ad Ephesios. 
Noriberg. 1550. 

WoopHEap (Abraham), ALLEsTRY (Rich), and WALKER 
(Obadiah), Paraphrase and Annot. on all the Epistles of St. Paul. 
Oxford, 1682, etc. ; republ. Oxford, 1852. 

ZANCHIUS (Hieron.), Comm, in Ep. ad Ephesios. Neostad. 
1594 

Eighteenth Century. 


BAUMGARTEN (Sigmund Jakob), Auslegung der Briefe Pauli an 
die Galater, Epheser, Philip. Col. Philemon u. Thess. Walle, 1767. 
CHANDLER (Sam.), Paraphrase and Notes on the Epp. of St. 
Paul to the Gal. and Eph, (with Comm. on Thess.). London, 
1777- 
CRAMER (Joh. Andr.), Meue Uebersetzung des Briefs an die 
Epheser, nebst einer Auslegung desselben, amb. 1782. 

DinanT (Petrus), De Brief aan die van Efeze verklaart en toege- 
past, Rotterd. 1711. (In Latin), Commentarii, etc. Rotterd. 
1721, ad, 

Esmarcu (H. P. C.), Brief an die Epheser iibersetzt, Altona, 
1785. 

FenD, Erlaiiterungen. (s.1.) 1727. 

GERBADEN, Geopent Door. ‘Traj. ad Rhen. 1707. 

GupDE (Gottlob Friedr.), Griindliche Erlaiiterung des... Briefes 
an die Epheser. Lauban, 1735. 

HazeEvort, Verklaar. Leyden, 1718. 

Krause (Friedr. Aug. Wilh.), Der Brief an die Epheser iiber- 
setst u. mit Anmerkungen begleitet. Frankf. a M. 1789. 

LockE (John), Paraphrase and Notes on the Epp. of St. Paul 
to the Gal, Cor. Rom. Eph. ULondon, 1707, ai, 
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MOLDENHAUER, Uebersetzung. Hamb. 1773. 

MIcHAELIS (Joh. Dav.), Paraphrase u. Anmerkungen iiber die 
Briefe Pauli an die Galater, Eph. Phil, Col. Bremen u. Gotting. 
1750, 1769. 

Morus (S. F. N.), Acroases in Epp. Paulinas ad Galatas et 
Ephesios. Leipz. 1795. 

MULLER, Erkladrung. Heidelb. 1793. 

Piconio (Bernardinus a, #.¢. Bernardin de Picquigny), £:s- 
tolorum B. Pauli Apost. Triplex Expositio, Paris, 1703 ; Vesont. 
et Paris, 1853. 

Popp (G. C.), Uebersetsung u. Erklérung der drei ersten Kapitel 
des Briefs an die Epheser. Rostock, 1799. 

RoOELL (Herm. Alex.), Commentarius in principium Ep. ad 
Ephesios. Traj. ad Rhen. 1715. Comm. pars altera cum brevi 
Ep. ad Col, exegesis; ed. D. A. Roell. Traj. ad Rhen. 1731. 

Royaarps (Albertus), Paulus’ Brief aan de Ephesen schrift- 
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§ 10. ON SOME READINGS PECULIAR TO ONE OR TWO MSS. 


Both Epistles are here taken together. 

The more important readings are discussed in their respective 
places. Here are brought together a few isolated or nearly isolated 
readings of particular MSS., several of which are probably errors 
of the respective copyists. 

x stands alone— 

Eph. i. 18, ris xAnpovoplas rHs Sdgys for ris 8. rijs KA. 

ii, 1, €avray for tpov. 

iL 4, &* om. &. 
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ii. 7, 8* omits the whole verse (passing from év Xptor@ ‘Iycod 
in ver. 6 to the same words in ver. 7), supplied by &*. 

li, 10, ah @eod for abrov. 

v. 17, 8*, ppovnpa for eAnpa. 

v. 20 Om. iit 

Col. ii. 10, &*, ris dpyxiis éxxAnotas for dpyns xat éfovolas. 

ii, 18, 8, before  dyyéhuv add. pedAdAédrruw. 

iii. 1, 6 @eds for 6 Xpiords. But the first scribe seems to have 
himself corrected it (Tisch.). 

In the ee & is not quite alone :— 

ee L 7,8 » Eoxopev (Exonev, 8°) = D*, Boh, Eth, 

. 9, X* om. &. Expressly attributed to Marcion by Ter- 
tullian (Marc. v. 18), “‘rapuit haereticus in praepositionem, et ita 
legi fecit : occulti ab aeris deo,” etc. So Dial. 870. 

iv. 24, 8*, & Govdrytt Kat Sxaootvy for dv dx. x bc.= 
Ambrosiaster. 

Col. i. 23, xijpv€ xat dardaroXos (for Sidxovos) = P, 

A combines this and the genuine text; Eth, has xfjpuf xat 
&cdxovos ; while Euthal. (cod.) has dedxovos xai drdaroXos. 


i, 24, Tos wabypacw dpa for tots x. trép tpov (= L 37*). 





A alone has— 

Eph. i. 10, xara rv olxovopiay for els olx. 

iv. 14, irvot for viprioe (v precedes). 

iv. 19, ¢[is dxa}Oapoiay wdons for els épyaclay dxabapolas 


Vi, 23, &Acos. for dydan. 

Col. 1 23, xijpu€ xal drécroXos xal Sidxovos for Sidxovos. See 
under &. 

In Eph, i. 3 A* reads dpeis for qpeis, with D*. 

In i. 11 A agrees with DG in reading exA7@ypey for e&xAnpe- 


T 


pe. 
1. 20, dpiv for jpiv = 39, 63. 
Vv. 15, after oty A adds ABAchol, with x° Vulg. Boh. 





B alone— 

Eph. i. 13, doppaylo6y for tog¢paylobyre (rp follows; the 
copyist’s eye passed from 7 to 7). 

1, 21, éovolas Kat dépyijs for dp. xat é. 

i, 1, érePuplas for " dpapriats, 

i. 5, after saparrapacw B adds xai rats éxPupioss, thus nen 
ing the expression of ver. 1 with the erroneous reading. These 
can hardly be regarded otherwise than as serious errors. 

v. 17 after Kuplov add jjpiv. 
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Col. i. 3 omits Xpeorov. 

1. 4 Omits iy éxere. 

1. 11, 12 after yapas adds dpa. 

1 12, xaXéoavre xai ixaywoavre for lkavwoavrt, a complete 
reading. 

ll, 15, after é€ovoias add xai. 

In the following B is not without support :— 

Eph. i. 3 om. xai zaryp = Hil. (semel), Victorinus. But Hil. 
has also (dis) rarnp without 6 Oeds xai. 

1,18 Om. tyavy=17 Arm. 

i. 20, ovpavots for érovpaviots == 71, 213, Hil. Victorin. 

ii. 5 before rots mapamr. adds év = Arm (?). 

ili, 3 OM. Ory, with d, Victorin. Ambrosiaster. But G, Goth. 
have xara diox. ydp, which gives some probability to the omission 
of ére. 

ill. 5 Om. droordAos, with Ambrosiaster. 

lil. 19, wAnpwOy for zAnpwOyre eis, with 17, 73, 116. 

Iv. 7, bpav for ypav = 38, 109, Theodoret. 

vi. 10, Svvapodtode for évdvvapotabe = 17. 

Col. i. 14, éoxopev, with Boh. Arab. (A non liquet). 

li, 23 om. xat before adecdig, with m, Orig. (intp.) Ambrosiaster. 

lii, 15 om. év¢= 67? Sah. 

iv. 3, &° dv for d¢ 6=G (71 has & ov). 





In D the following may be noted :— 

D alone (E not being reckoned). 

Eph. i. 6 adds ris before ddfns. 

i. 16, ravcopat for mavoyar (but so Victorinus). 

ii. 15, D*, xaraprioas for xarapynoas. (The Latin d has 
“ destituens. oe 

iii. 12, D*, & 7@ evdepwFivat for év reroOyoe. 

Col. i 1. 14, ‘D* OM. TH adecw. 

1. 26, pavepw6ey for epavepwn. 

li. 10, dxxAgoias for apxis kat éovcias (compare &*). 

iv. 6, D*, spov for t Up. 

In the following it is supported by one or more :— 

Eph. i. 6, D* adds vig adroi, with G and one cursive, but many 
versions. See note. 

1 9 Om. avrov=G, Goth. Boh. 

1. 12 oe atrove G: 

li. 5, D*, rats duapriass for trois wraparrapacw. So appy. Vulg. 
Hier. etc. (G has rp duapriq). 
_ 8b. after Xpuorg add ot ry. G hasot. Some MSS. of the Vulg. 
have “ cujus,” with Ambrosiaster. 

iii, 1 after é6vav adds rpeoBeiw= 10. 
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li, 21, €y Xptor@ “Inood nat rH éxxAnoig=G, Victorin. Am- 
brosiaster. 

IV. 29, wiorews for xpelas=G, 46, some Verss. and FF. 

v. 14, D*, érupatoes rot Xpwrov, a reading mentioned by 
Chrys. Hier. al, = = Ambrosiaster, a/. A “Western” reading, WH. 

vi. 11, ets for tpés=G. 

Col. i. 21, rijs dtavotas ipov for r7 diavoig = G. 

1. 22, daroxaraddayévres = G. Goth. Ambrosiaster. 

ll. 19, after xepaAny add Xpurrov = ane Arm. 

lii, 11, after éve add dpcev xai O7Av=G 

lil. 14, évdrnros for reXedryTos = G, Ambrosiaster. 

iv. 10, D*, 8éfacac for Séfacbe = G, Theoph. Ambrosiaster. 

iv. 12, D*, Xpuorod for @eot (with one cursive). 

iv. 13, D*, xérov for mévov =G. 

It is to be remembered that DG are independent witnesses 
of a ‘ Western ” text. 





From G we take the following :— 

G alone (Fr not being reckoned). 

Eph. i. 18, iva oidare for eis ro eidévae tas (looks like a trans- 
lation of the Latin “ut sciatis ”), 

li. 2, tovrov for rod before avevparos (but Vulg. has “aeris 
hujus ”). 

il, 3 OM. Kat mpets. 

li. 10, Kupi for Xpurr@. 

li. 11, ca rovro pvynpovevovres for 5d pynpovevere Ori (= Vic- 
torin.). 

li. 15, xowvov for Kaivov. 

iil. 8, after atrn add rov @eod. 

lil. 11, om. Te Xp. "Tygod. 

lil, 12, TV Tporayuyiy els rv rappyoiay. 

Vv. 3; dvopaterw for dvopater Gu. 

v. 5, eis rv Baorciay for éy rH Bacrcig. 

Vv. 20, tyav for rdyrwy (Theodoret combines both trép wrévrev 


. 

Col. i. 6 om. is. 

1. 22 OM. avrod. 

1, 26, after dylous add diroordAnts. 

1. 29, ev o for eis 6. Of course, no MS. but F agrees; but the 
Latin has “in quo.” 

lil. 8, xard for rd, and add after dpav, py exropevéobw. Some 
Vss. agree, but in them the preceding word may be the nomina- 
tive, e.g. “ Stultiloquium.” - 

lil. 13, épyiv for po 
lil. 24, TS Kupip jay ee Xpicrov @ SovAcvere, 


ea 
Vv 
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iv. 9, after ra Gde add wparrépeva. This looks like a translation 
from the Latin “quae hic aguntur,” which cannot be cited as 
supporting G, for it is a fitting rendering of ra de. 

In the following, G is not without support. (For the coinci- 
dences with D see above.) 

Eph. ii. 6, om. é& Xpwr@ "Inoot = Victorin. Hil. 

li, 12, after éxayyeAlas add atrav = Tert. Victorin. Ambrosiaster, 

ib. after KO pap add toury = Victorin. Ambr. Vulg. (some mss.). 

1. 8, €Aaxiorw for éhaxiororépy = = 49. 

lil. 9, after alwvwy add xai dxé tov yevedy = Syr-Harcl. 

iii, 10 Om. viv = Vulg. Syr-Pesh. 

lil, 21 OM. Tod aisvos, with cod. tol. (of Vulg.) Ambrosiaster. 

Iv. 15, dAnOiav dS wowdvres for dAnOevovres S€= “ veritatem 
autem facientes,” Vulg. Victorin. Ambrosiaster, Hier. But the 
Latin is probably only an interpretation of éAnOevorres, in which 
case the reading of G would have to be regarded as a translation 
of the Latin. Jerome in Quaesé. 10 (Algas.) has “veritatem autem 
loquentes.” 

iv. 16 om. xar’ évépyecay, with Arm. (Usc.) Iren. (interp.) a/. 

iv. 23, om. 5é= Eth. 

Col. 1. 24, dvarrAnpo for dvravarAnpo = 43, 46, ad. 

li. 15, Tyv odpxa for ras dpxas Kat = Hil. (425) Novat. (Syr-Pesh. 
and Goth. seem to combine both). CAPKA may have o 
from CAPXA, but this would not fully explain the change. It is 
more probable that the reading originated in an interpretation of 
direxdvodpevos, the Syr. and Goth. having had our Greek text, but 
understanding dzrexd. to mean “ putting off his flesh.” Hil. else- 
where has “spolians se carne et principatus et potestates ostentui 
fecit” (204). This interpretation being mistaken by a Greek 
scribe for a various reading, he conformed his text thereto. 

ll. 23, after rarevodpoovvy add rov vdos = Syr-Harcl. Hil. Am- 
brosiaster. (Goth. Boh. add cordis.) This again looks like a 
rendering of a Latin expression. 





It has to be noted that C is defective from Eph. i 1. 1, HatAos to 
mpovaywyyy, ii. 18, and from iv. 17, rovro oby to cai ri ai in Phil. i. 22. 

As E is only a copy of D (after correction), it has not been 
thought necessary or useful to cite it amongst the witnesses to 
various readings. Similarly, as F, if not copied from G (as Hort 
thinks), is, at best, an inferior copy of the same exemplar, it has 
not been cited. To cite DE, or FG, or DEFG, isto give the 
reader the trouble of calling to mind on each occasion the known 
relationship of the respective pairs. 
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It may not be out of place here to say a word on that much 
misapplied maxim: “The more difficult reading is to be pre- 
ferred” ; a maxim which, pressed to its logical conclusion, wou!d 
oblige us to accept the unintelligible because of its unintelligibility ; 
and which, indeed, is sometimes urged in support of a reading 
which cannot be interpreted without violence. Bengel with his 
usual terseness and precision expressed in four words the true 
maxim of which this is a perversion: “ Proclivi scriptioni praestat 
ardua.” ‘Proclivis scriptio” is not a reading easy to understand, 
but one into which the scribe would easily fall; and “scriptio 
ardua” is that which would come less naturally to him. The 
question is not of the interpreter, but of the scribe. This includes 
the former erroneous maxim so far as it is true; but it may, and 
often does happen that the “proclivis scriptio” is a “ difficilis 
lectio.” Bengel’s maxim includes a variety of cases which he 
discusses in detail, 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


Versions. 
Eth. ‘ ° 
Arm. ‘ ‘ 
Boh. ‘ ‘ 
It. or Ital. . e 
Sah. e e 
Syr-Pesh. . . 


Syr-Harcl. or Hel. . 


The following represent MSS. 


—_——¢—- 


Ethiopic. 

Armenian. 

Bohairic. Cited by Tisch. as 
‘‘Coptic,” by Tregelles as 
* Memphitic,” by WH. as 
Tf m e.” 

Old Latin. 

The Sahidic or Thebaic (‘“ the.” 
WH.). 

The Peshitto Syriac. 

The Harclean Syriac. 


of the Vulgate: viz. am. = Cod, 


Amiatinus ; fuld. = Cod. Fuldensis ; tol. = Cod. Toletanus. 


Editors. 
Tisch, e e 
Treg. e e 
WH. 3 ° 
Alf. ‘ : 
De W. ° e 
EIl. : ‘ 
W. Schmidt ‘ 


Theod. Mops. ° 


Tischendorf. 

Tregelles. 

Westcott and Hort. 

Alford. 

De Wette. 

Ellicott. 

Woldemar Schmidt, Editor of 
Meyer's Comm. on Ephesians. 

Theodore of Mopsuestia. 


Other abbreviations will create no difficulty. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


§ 1. THE CHURCH AT COLOSSAE. 


CoLossak (or Colassae, see i. 2) was situated in Phrygia, on the 
river Lycus, a tributary to the Maeander. Herodotus speaks of it 
as roAus peydAn (vil. 30); Xenophon, as woAts olxoupevy cai ebSaiuwy 
kai peydAn (Anad, i. 2. 6). Strabo, however (xii. 8), only reckons 
it as a wéAwope. Pliny’s mention of it amongst the “ oppida 
celeberrima” (7. J. v. 32, 41) is not inconsistent with this. It is 
after enumerating the considerable towns that he speaks of 
“‘oppida celeberrima, praeter jam dicta,” thus introducing along 
with Colossae, other small and decayed places. Eusebius (Chron. 
Olymp. 210. 4) records its destruction (with that of Laodicea and 
Hierapolis) in the tenth year of Nero. Tacitus (dma. xiv. 27) 
states that Laodicea, “ex illustribus Asiae urbibus,” was destroyed 
by an earthquake in the seventh year of Nero. (See Introduction 
to Ephesians.) 

The Church at Colossae was not founded by St. Paul, nor had 
it been visited by him (i. 4, 7-9, 1. 1). These indications in the 
Epistle agree with the narrative in the Acts of the Apostles, which 
represents his journeys as following a route which would not bring 
him to Colossae. He is, indeed, related to have passed through 
Phrygia on his second and third missionary journeys ; but Phrygia 
was a very comprehensive term, and on neither occasion does the 
direction of his route or anything in the context point to this 
somewhat isolated corner of Phrygia. 

In his second missionary journey, after visiting the Churches 
of Pisidia and Lycaonia, he passes through ry @pvytay xai 
ToAdarixyy xwpav (Acts xvi. 6), ae the Phrygian region of the 
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province of Galatia, or the Phrygo-Galatic region. (The rjv before 
TaAariey in the Text. Rec. is not ry ea Thence he travelled 
through Mysia (neglecting it, rapéAfovres) to Troas. Thus on 
this journey he kept to the east of the valley of the Lycus. On 
his third journey, he founded no new Churches in Asia Minor, 
but confined himself to revisiting and confirming those already 
founded (Acts xviii. 23). From the Galatic and Phrygian region 
he proceeded to Ephesus by the higher lying and more direct 
route, not the regular trade route down the valleys of the Lycus 
and the Maeander. On this Lightfoot and Ramsay are agreed, 
the former, however, thinking that Paul may have gone as far 
north as Pessinus before leaving Galatia; the latter (onsstentl 
with his view of the meaning of “ Galatian” in Acts) supposing 
him to have gone directly westward from Antioch to Ephesus. 
Renan supposes him to have traversed the valley of the Lycus, but 
without preaching there, which is hardly consistent with the form 
of expression in ul. 1. The founder of the Church at Colossae 
was apparently Epaphras ; at least it had been taught by him (see 
i. 7, where the correct reading is xafws éudOere, not xadws xai 
éudbere). 

The Church appears to have consisted of Gentile converts 
(i. 21, 27, ii. 13); certainly there is no hint that any of the readers 
were Jews, and the circumstance that the founder was a Gentile 
Christian would have been unfavourable to the reception of his 
preaching by Jews. But they were clearly exposed to Jewish 
influences, and, in fact, we know that there was an important 
Jewish settlement in the neighbourhood, Antiochus the Great 
having transplanted two thousand Jewish families from Babylonia 
and Mesopotamia into Lydia and Phrygia (Joseph. Ax//. xil. 3. 4), 
thus forming a colony which rapidly increased mm numbers. See 
Lightfoot, Zhe Churches of the Lycus, in his Introduction. He 
gives reasons for estimating the number of Jewish adult freemen in 
the district of which Laodicea was the capital in Bc. 62 at not 
less than eleven thousand (p. 20). The Colossians were now in 
danger of being misled by certain false teachers, whose doctrines 
we gather from the counter-statements and warnings of the apostle. 
That there was a Judaic element appears from i. 11, 14, 16. It 
does not appear, indeed, that circumcision was urged upon them 
as a necessity, or even as a means of perfection. There is nothing 
in the Epistle even remotely resembling the energetic protest 
against such teaching which we have in the Epistle to the Galatians. 
The ascetic precepts alluded to in the Epistle were not based on 
the Mosaic law, for St. Paul says they were derived from the 
tradition of men. The law, too, laid down no general precepts 
about drinks (ii. 16). These rules seem to have been connected 
with the worship of angels (ii. 16-21). The false teachers claimed 
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an exclusive and profound insight into the world of intermediate 
spirits, whose favour it was desirable to obtain, and by means of 
whom new revelations and new spiritual powers might be attained. 
It was with a view to this that the body was to be treated with 
severity. 

In the three points of exclusiveness, asceticism, and angelology, 
the Colossian heresy shows affinities with Essenism, which, as Light- 
foot remarks, had an affinity with Gnosticism, so that it might be 
called Gnostic Judaism. Historically, indeed, we do not know of 
any Essenism outside Palestine. But there is no need to assume 
an identity of origin of the Colossian heresy and Essenism ; the 
tendencies were not confined to Palestine. And Phrygia provided 
a congenial soil for the growth of such a type of religion. It was 
the home of the worship of Cybele, and Sabazius, and the Ephesian 
Artemis. In philosophy it had produced Thales and Heraclitus. 
The former declared rov xdopov éuyvxov xai Satpovwv azArpy (Diog. 
Laert. i. 27). 

The natural phenomena of the region about Hierapolis, 
Laodicea, and Colossae were well calculated to encourage a 
belief in demoniac or angelic powers controlling the elementary 
forces of nature. There was, for example, at Hierapolis (and still 
is) an opening, called the Plutonium, which emitted a vapour 
(sulphuretted hydrogen) fatal to animals which came within its 
range. Strabo relates that the eunuchs employed about the 
temple were able to approach and bend over the opening with 
impunity—holding in their breath (uéxpe tocvod ovexdvras ws eri 7d 
woXv 76 wvevpa), yet, as he adds, showing in their faces signs of a 
suffocating feeling. See Svoboda, Zhe Seven Churches of Asia, 
1869, p. 29 sqq.; Cockerell apud Leake, Journal of a Tour in 
Asia Minor, 1824, p. 342. A comparison of Cockerell and 
Svoboda’s experiments shows that, as Lavorde also implies, the 
vapour is not always equally fatal. The region was noted for 
earthquakes. 

Notwithstanding its affinities with Gnosticism, the Colossian 
heresy must be regarded as belonging to an earlier stage than 
the developed Gnosticism usually understood by that name, even 
earlier, indeed, than Cerinthus. There is, for example, no 
allusion to the aeons of later Gnosticism, nor to the properly 
Gnostic conception of the relation of the demiurgic agency to the 
supreme God. “That relation (says Lightfoot) was represented, 
first, as imperfect appreciation ; next, as entire ignorance ; lastly, 
as direct antagonism. The second and third are the standing. 
points of Cerinthus and of the later Gnostic teachers respectively. 
The first was probably the position of the Colossian false teachers. 
The imperfections of the natural world, they would urge, were due 
to the aa capacities of these angels to whom the demiurgic 
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work was committed, and to their imperfect sympathy with the 
supreme God; but, at the same time, they might fitly receive 
worship as mediators between God and man; and, ‘indeed, 
humanity seemed in its weakness to need the intervention of 
some such beings less remote from itself than the highest heaven.” 
Hence the references in the Epistle to the rarewvodpoovvn in con- 
nexion with this angel worship. 

St. Paul assures his readers, with an authority which he clearly 
expects them to accept, that the gospel they had learned from 
Epaphras required no such addition as the false teachers pressed 
upon them. He points out to them that they are members of a 
body of which the Head, Christ, was supreme above all these 
angelic powers of whatever kind. 


§ 2, GENUINENESS OF THE EPISTLE TO THE 
COLOSSIANS. 


There is no certain trace of the Epistle in Clemens Romanus 
or in Hermas. Barnabas, however, has a distinct allusion to Col. 
i. 16 in xii. 7, THv Sofay Tov Incoi, Gre éy ait@ mavra, xai eis avror. 
Ignatius, Eph. x. 3, has pata ry wiote, and so Polycarp, x. 1, 
doubtless from Col. 1. 23. Probably also the division into éparoi 
kat doparoi, in combination with ra éroupdvw, in Ign. Smyrn. vi. 1, 
may be another allusion to L 16. The connexion also of idolatry 
and covetousness in Polyc. xi. 2 may have been suggested by 
Col. i. 23, 20, ill. 5- Justin, Dial, p. 311 (Ixxxv), calls Christ 
mpurdroxos mwdaons xticews, after Col. i. 15 (cf. mpwrdroKov TaY mayrwv 
wownparwv, Pp. 310); also p. 326 (xcvi), rpwrdroxov Tot Meod xai mpo 
wavtwv tov ktiopdtwy. Considering the frequent use of the Epistle 
to the Ephesianis, it is remarkable that the traces of this Epistle 
previous to Irenaeus are so few and uncertain. Its shortness 
seems an inadequate explanation. Probably the true account is 
that, the Epistle being so largely controversial, its use would be less 
familiar to those who had no concern with the heresies with which 
it deals. About its early and uncontroverted reception as the 
work of St. Paul, there is no doubt. Irenaeus, ii. 14. 1, says: 
“Tterum in ea epistola quae est ad Colossenses ait: ‘Salutat vos 
Lucas medicus dilectus.’” In the following section he quotes 
Col. i. 21, 22, and, indeed, he cites passages from every chapter. 

Clement of Alexandria, S/rom. i. 1, says: xdv rq apos Kodoo- 
cacis éxiotoAn’ vovlerowwres, ypade, wdvta avOpwrov, x.t.r. = Col. 
i, 28, and again in several other places he cites the Epistle. 

Tertullian also cites passages from each chapter. Origen, 
contra Cels. v. 8, quotes 11. 18, 19, as from St. Paul to the 
Colossians. 
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Marcion received the Ep. as St. Paul’s, and the school of 
Valentinus also recognised it. 

In the Muratorian Canon it has the same place as in our MSS. 
The external evidence for the genuineness is in no wise defective, 
nor was any question raised on the point until Mayerhoff (Der 
Brief an die Kolosser, u.s.w. 1838) contested it on the grounds of 
vocabulary, style, and differences from St. Paul in thought and 
expression ; and, in addition to these, its relation to the Epistle to 
the Ephesians, which he considered to be genuine, and its supposed 
reference to Cerinthus. Many cnitics followed his lead, including 
Baur, Hilgenfeld, Pfleiderer, etc., rejecting, however, the Epistle to 
the Ephesians also. Ewald, partly followed by Renan, explained 
what seemed un-Pauline in the Epistle by the supposition that 
Timothy wrote it under the apostle’s directionn—an hypothesis 
excluded by i. 23, ii. 1, 5. De Wette replied to Mayerhoff’s argu 
ments, rejecting, however, the Epistle to the Ephesians. 

Holtzmann, as we have seen in the Introduction to the latter 
Epistle, regarded the present Epistle as an expansion by an inter- 
polator of a short, genuine Epistle, being led to this conclusion by 
a careful critical examination of certain parallel passages in the two 
Epistles, the result of whith was to show conclusively that it was 
impossible to maintain either, with Mayerhoff, the priority in every 
case of Eph., or, with De Wette, that of Col.! 

. As a specimen of his restoration of the original nucleus of the 
latter Epistle, the following may suffice. Ch. i. 9-29 reads as 
follows :— 

Aud rotro xal jpets ob ravdpeba trip tudv mpocevydpevoe wepura- 
Toa, pas dfiws rod Meod, os eppicaro wpas ex trys éLovolas rod 
oxdrous kat petécrnoe els ryv Bacirelay rod viov abrov ore dv airo 
evddxnoe KaradAdéat, kal tpas ror? Svras exOpois ev rois Epyots rots 
rovnpots, vuvi 5¢ xarndAdyyre & 7G odpart THS GapKds adrod 8a Tod 
Oavdrov, elye erysévere tH wiore éSpatos wai py peraxwovpevor dwa 
Tov evayyeAlov ob éyevdpnv éy® TlatAos didxovos xara tiv oixovopiay 
Tov Geod ryv Sobciody pot eis Suds zAnpooa rov Adyoy rod @eoi, els 
8 xai come ayov{dpevos xara, THY evépyeav abrot ri evepyopérny ev 
éuoi. 
Of ch. iii. Holtzmann regards as original only vv. 3, 12, 13, 17. 

This is a very ingenious abridgment, and supposes extreme 
ingenuity on the part of the interpolator, who so cleverly dove- 
tailed his own work into St. Paul’s that, had Eph. not existed, no 
one would have suspected Col. of being interpolated. It would be 
strange, too, that the interpolated letter should so completely dis- 
place the Pauline original. It would seem, in fact, as if we were 
compelled to suppose it known only to this interpolator “who 


1 For a list of the principal passages compared, see Introduction to the Z. 
to the Ephesians. 
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rescued it from oblivion” (X7ritik, p. 305) only to consign it 
thither again. Holtzmann’s theory is, as Julicher says, too com- 
plicated to be accepted. In such a case, for example, as Col. i. 27 
compared with Eph. i. 9, 10, and iii. 8, 9, 16, 17; or, again, Col. 
lii, 12-15 with Eph. iv. 2-4, 32, it is involved in inextricable diffi- 
culties. And as this seems to be generally felt, it is not necessary 
to examine his instances in detail. 

Von Soden, in his article in the Jakrb. (| Protest. Theol. 1875, 
limited the interpolations to i. 15-20, ii. 10, 15, 18 (partly). In his 
Commentary he still further reduces the interpolation to i 16d, 17, 
1.¢. Ta mavra to ovvéornke, which he regards as a gloss (Zw. p. 12). 

Against the genuineness is alleged, first, the absence of St. 
Paul’s favourite terms and turns of expression, together with the 
occurrence of others which are foreign to the acknowledged 
Epistles. For example, Sixa:os with its derivatives, doxdAvis, 
SoxiudLey, traxoy, owrypia, Kowwvia, vonos, murrevey, are absent, 
as well as dpa, 6:6, ddr, while it is noted that ydép occurs only five 
times (or six if it is read in iii. 24), as against thirty-six times in 
Gal. and some three hundred times in the three other great 
Epistles. But these phenomena are not without parallel in other 
Epistles or parts of Epistles of similar length. &:xatoovvy occurs 
in 1 Cor. only once (i. 30), Sikaros not at all. Both adjective and 
substantive are absent from 1 Thess., as well as the verb. cwrnpia 
is not used in 1 Cor. or Gal., while in 2 Cor. cwfw occurs but 
once ; droxdAvyis is not used in Phil. or 1 Thess., and in 2 Cor. 
only in xii. 1, 7, so that the first eleven chs. are without it. 
muorrevew is found in 2 Cor. only in a quotation, iv. 13 ; traxoy not 
in 1 Cor. Gal. Phil. 1 Thess. ; véuos not in 2 Cor. or Thess. Again, 
as to the conjunctions, gpa does not occur in Phil., while dpa odr, 
frequent in Rom., is not used in 1 or 2 Cor., and only once in 
Gal. 9&6 occurs only once in Gal. (iv. 31, where Rec. has dpa), 
and dr: once in 1 Cor., not at all in 2 Cor. ydp is hardly more 
frequent (relatively) in Eph., which Mayerhoff accepted, than in 
Col. Its comparative infrequency in both as compared with Rom. 
and Cor. is clearly due to the more argumentative character of the 
latter Epistles. 

As to the dag Aeydpeva, they are not more numerous than was 
to be expected in an Epistle dealing with novel questions. In 
addition to ten words found only here and in Eph., there are forty- 
eight which do not occur elsewhere in St. Paul. But as Soden 
remarks, Paul had for a considerable time been under the new 
linguistic influence of Rome. Salmon quotes a very pertinent 
remark of Dr. Mahaffy, who compares St. Paul to Xenophon in 
this matter of varying vocabulary. He says: “‘ His (Xenophon’s) 
later tracts are full of un-Attic words, picked up from his changing 
surroundings ; and, what is more curious, in each of them there 
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are many words only used by him once; so that on the ground of 
variation in diction each single book might be, and, indeed, has 
been, rejected as non-Xenophontic. This variation not only apples 
to words which might not be required again, but to such terms as 
evavdpia (Comm. ili. 3. 12), varied to eixfuxia (Ven. 10. 21), ebroApia 
(quoted by Stobaeus), dvdpedrys (Anad. vi. 5. 14), all used only 
once. Every page in Sauppe’s Lextlogus Xen. bristles with words 
only once used in this way. Now, of classical writers, Xenophon 
is perhaps (except Herodotus) the only man whose life corre- 
sponded to St. Paul’s in its roving habits, which would bring him 
into contact with the spoken Greek of varying societies.” 

The long sentences, such as i. 9-20, ii. 8-12, are not without 
analogy in other Epistles, eg. Rom. i. 1-7, ii. 5-10, 14-16, 
lii, 23-26; Gal. it. 3-5, 6-9; Phil. iii, 8-11. The series of 
relatives in 1. 13-22 and ii. 10-12 is remarkable, but not without 
parallel; and in both cases the connexion shows that what is 
added in the relative clauses, though evident, had been overlooked 
by the heretical teachers. It was therefore properly connected by 
a, relative. Anacolutha are particularly frequent in St. Paul. There 
are also many turns of expression which are strikingly Pauline, as : 
li. 4, 8, 17, 18, 23, ll. 14, Iv. 6,17. In comparing the general 
tone of the Epistle with that of the other Epistles, it must be 
observed that St. Paul had not here to contend with any opposition 
directed against him or his teaching, nor had he to defend himself 
against objections, but was simply called on to express his judgment 
on the novel additions to the gospel teaching which were being 
pressed on the Colossians. ‘This new teaching had not yet gained 
acceptance or led to factious divisions amongst them. Nor has he 
any longer occasion to argue that Gentiles are admitted to the 
Christian Church on equal terms with Jews; this question is 
no longer agitated here ; St. Paul’s own solution of the problem is 
assumed. Nor was he concerned here with the conditions of 
salvation, whether by faith or by the works of the law. If he does 
not adduce proof from the O.T., neither does he do this in Phil., 
where there might seem to be more occasion for doing so. 

The greater stress laid here on knowledge and wisdom is 
explained by the fact that the false teachers were endeavouring 
to dazzle their hearers by a show of profound wisdom to which the 
apostle opposes the true wisdom. Hence, also, his frequent use 
of such words as puornpiov, droxpimrey,. droxpudgos, yvwpifey, 
davepour. 

Mayerhoff notes the hunting after synonyms as an un-Pauline 
characteristic of this eider Of his many examples it may suffice 
to give a few _ Specimens : . 6, Kapropopovpevoy Kai avfavopevor ; 
tb, dxovew Kat Exeyorsoes 3 7, avvdovdros [jpdv], Sidxovos [rod 
Xpurrod]; 11, tropovy xat paxpoOuvpia; 23, reGepediwpevor Kat 
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éSpaion cai py petaxwvovpevor (see Eadie, p. xxvii). Many of the 
so-called synonyms are clearly not so; and even where they are 
justly so called, the other Epistles supply parallels. See, for 
example, Phil. 1. 3, 7, 9, 10, 11, 15, 20, 24, 25. 

An objection to the genuineness of the Epistle, which would be 
serious if well founded, is that the Epistle combats certain errors 
of a Gnostic character which cannot have existed at so early a date. 
It is not enough, however, to show that errors of an analogous 
kind, but more developed, existed in the middle of the second 
century ; it is necessary to show that they could not have existed 
in the time of St. Paul. But we have absolutely no materials 
for forming an opinion on this point, except in the New Testament 
itself. The earliest Gnostic writer of whom we have definite 
information is Cerinthus. 

Indeed, Mayerhoff supposed the writer’s polemic to be directed 
against him. But although there is an affinity between the errors 
of Cerinthus and those of the Colossian teachers, a closer examina- 
tion shows that the latter belong to an earlier stage of development. 
There is no trace in the Epistle of the notion of creation by a 
demiurge ignorant of the supreme God, still less of that by one 
opposed to Him (as in the later Gnostics). Nor did the teaching 
of Cerinthus include asceticism. As to the view of Christ held by 
the Colossian false teachers, it was clearly derogatory, as we may 
infer from the emphatic assertions in i. 19, ii. 9 ; but the generality 
of the language there used shows that their opinions had not been 
stated with such precision as was the case when St. John wrote his 
Gospel, or, not to assume his authorship, when the Gospel bearing 
his name was written. 

Baur, on the other hand, regards the Epistle to the Colossians 
(as well as that to the Ephesians) as written from an early Gnostic 
point of view, at a time, namely, when Gnostic ideas first coming 
into vogue still appeared to be unobjectionable Christian specula- 
tion. The errors combated were, he thought, those of the 
Ebionites, who maintained circumcision, abstained from animal 
food, observed the Jewish Sabbath, and attached high importance 
to the doctrine of angels and religious worship of them, and, lastly, 
considered Christ to be only one of these : éxric Bax as gya Tov 
dpxayyeuv peifova 82 atbrav Gvra, avrov Se Kupievey Tov ayyéduv 
Kal Tavtwy Tay ard Tov wavroKpdropos mrerowjpéevwy (Epiph. Haer. 
Xxx. 16 

In » wich of St. Paul’s Epistles, says Baur, do we find ra 
éxrovpavea, Classified as they are in Eph. and Col. ? 

The reply is obvious ; the classification of the celestial hierarchy 
which we find in these Epistles is not Paul's at all (as will be shown 
in the exposition), but that of the false teachers. 

In reference, again, to the assertion in Col. and Eph., that 
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Christ is the creative principle of everything existing, and therefore 
that to Him is attributed absolute pre-existence, Baur remarks 
that “it is true that we find certain hints of similar views in the 
homologoumena of the apostle, but they are no more than hints, 
the meaning of which is open to question; while here, on the 
contrary, the absolute premundane existence is the dominating, 
the pervading element within which the whole thought of thee 
Epistles moves.” For the idea that Christ’s activity comprehends 
heavenly and earthly things at once and in the same degree, there 
is, he says, no analogy in Paul’s writings, but we are here trans- 
ported to a circle of ideas which belongs to a different era, namely, 
the period of Gnosticism (S¢. Paul, Eng. tr. p. 7). The Gnostic 
systems, says Baur, rest on the root idea that all spiritual life which 
‘has proceeded from the supreme God has to return to its original. 
unity, and to be taken back again into the absolute principle, so 
that every discord which has arisen shall be resolved into harmony. 
And so in these Epistles Christ’s work is mainly that of restoring, 
bringing back, and making unity. His work is contemplated as 
a mediation and atonement whose effects extend to the whole 
universe. 

Accepting Holtzmann’s caution (p. 296), that when critics 
like Baur and himself speak of Gnostic colouring in the Epistle, 
they do not mean Gnosticism proper, we may reply, first, that 
according to the above statement of Baur, the root idea of 
Gnostic systems includes the emanation of inferior spiritual 
existences from the Supreme; and this can hardly be separated 
from the idea of the creation of matter by the inferior spirits, 
since it was just to explain the evil of matter that the theory of 
emanations, etc., was devised. Of these ideas there is no trace 
in the Epistle except by way of opposition. The notion of succes- 
sive evolutions from the Divine nature, forming the links of a chain 
which binds the finite to the Infinite, is utterly opposed to the 
teaching of the Epistle; nor is it conceivable as a later development 
of anything that the writer himself says. It is, however, quite 
consistent with the teaching that he condemns. Secondly, the 
idea of reconciliation 1s wholly different from that of return to 
the unity of the Divine nature of that which has emanated or been 
evolved from it. 

Baur, indeed, admits the possibility that the conception of the 
work of Christ which is exhibited in these Epistles may be 
harmonised with the Pauline Christology and doctrine of atone- 
ment; yet it 1s certain, he adds, that with Paul these ideas never 
assume the prominence which they have here. It is a transcen- 
dental region into which Paul looked now and then, but of which 
he had no definite views, and which he never introduced into his 
Epistles from a taste for metaphysical speculation. 
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‘As even the Christology of these Epistles bears unmistakably 
the impress of Gnosticism,” says Baur, “‘we meet also with other 
Gnostic conceptions” ; and he draws attention especially to zA7jpwpe. 
The Gnostic zAnpwpa is not the Absolute itself, but it is that in 
which the Absolute realises the conception of itself. According to 
the doctrine of the Valentinians, it 1s the sum of the aeons by 
which the original Divine source is filled. 

Now this, says Baur, is just the conception of the Pleroma 
which we find in both our Epistles; the only difference being that 
there is no express mention here of a plurality of aeons as the 
complement of the Pleroma, and that not the supreme God Him- 
self, but Christ, is the Pleroma, since only in Christ does the 
self-existent God unfold Himself in the fulness of concrete life. 
He finds a further remarkable agreement with the Valentinians 
in the comparison of the relation of husband to wife with that 
of Christ to the Church, since, according to the Valentinians, 
the aeons were divided into male and female, united in pairs 
called syzygies. Hence he explains how as Christ is the rAypwpa, 
so also is the Church—that is to say, she is the wAypwpa of 
Christ ; since He is the wzAnjpwyua in the highest sense, she is ro 
awAnpwpa TOU Ta wavra éy race TANpoUpEvov. 

The latter suggestion scarcely merits a serious refutation. To 
compare the position of Christ as viewed by the writer with that 
of one of the aeons of the Valentinians, is to contradict the 
fundamental thesis of the Epistles, namely, that Christ is exalted 
far above all existences, earthly and heavenly, by whatever name 
they may be called. Equally remote from the writer’s thought, 
and irreconcilable with it, is the conception of éxxAyoia as an 
aeon co-ordinate with Christ. Indeed, the whole system of 
syzygies or duads was devised as a theory of successive generation. 
Nothing in the remotest degree resembling this appears in the 
Epistles. Throughout both, the relation of Christ to the Church 
is that of the head to the body; the figure of marriage is 
introduced only incidentally, not with the view of illustrating or 
explaining the union of Christ and the Church by that of man 
and wife, but in order to set forth the love of Christ as the Head, 
for His Body, the Church, as a pattern for the Christian husband ; 
and it is the headship of Christ that is used to illustrate the 
headship of the man—“ For we are members of His body.” The 
idea of the thing illustrated reacts in the writers mind on the 
conception of that with which it was compared, and so there grows 
up a new representation of the relation of Christ to the Church. 

As to the word wAyjpwya, so far is the conception in our 
Epistles from being just the same as that of the Valentinians, that 
the difference which Baur himself mentions is a vital one. What 
the writer so emphatically asserts is that the whole wA7jpwya resides 
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in Christ, not a mere fraction of it, not a single Divine power only, 
as the Gnostic use of the word would suggest. That some such 
view as this, of a part only of the wzAypwpa residing in Christ, was 
held by the Colossian false teachers, may be fairly inferred from 
the writer’s insistence on wav 76 rAnpwpa, «7.4. It is simple and 
natural, then, to suppose that he purposely employs a term common 
to himself and them in such a way as to combat directly their 
erroneous views. How can such a fact be supposed to indicate 
a Gnostic tendency on the part of the writer ? 

In fact, once it is admitted that the thoughts expressed in this 
Epistle (or that to the Ephesians) are capable of being reconciled 
to those of St. Paul, it is no longer possible to use the (supposed) 
Gnostic colouring as an argument against the genuineness of a 
writing which bears the name of Paul, and which in addition has 
such strong external support. It is true these thoughts have more 
prominence and are more developed here than in the acknow- 
ledged Epistles, but this is fully accounted for by the nature of the 
errors with which the apostle had to contend. The circumstances 
of Rome, Corinth, and Galatia were not such as to call for such an 
exposition as we find here ; indeed, in the Epistles to the last two 
Churches, at least, it would have been singularly out of place. It is 
not to a taste for indulging in metaphysical speculation that we are 
to trace its presence here, but to the exigencies of the case. But, 
then, it is said that although St. Paul did now and then look into 
this transcendental region, he had no definite views of it. What 
then? If the Epistles are genuine, several years had elapsed 
since the writing of the four great Epistles. Was the apostle’s 
mind so rigid that we cannot conceive his views becoming moic 
developed and more distinct in the interval of five or six years? 
Nothing was more likely to further their development than the 
presence of erroneous teaching. Just as the articles of the 
Church’s creed took form only gradually as errors sprang up, so in 
an individual mind, even in that of the apostle, a particular truth 
would be more distinctly recognised and more precisely formulated 
when the opposing error presented itself. . 

It may be remarked that Baur found traces of Gnostic thought 
in the Epistle to the Philippians also, the genuineness of which has, 
however, been acknowledged by almost all subsequent critics, 
including Hausrath (who supposes it made up of two Epistles), 
Hilgenfeld, Holtzmann, Pfleiderer, Reuss, Renan, Schenkel. 
Indeed, it may be regarded as practically beyond question. This 
is not without importance for the Epistle to the Colossians, for it 
supplies an answer to the objections to the latter Ep. founded. on 
the loftiness of the attributes assigned to Christ. For it contains 
nothing that goes beyond Phil. 1. 6-11. On the other hand, -the 
Epistle to the Colossians, as Renan observes, cannot be separated 
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from the Epistle to Philemon. ‘The coincidence in some of the 
names mentioned might be explained by the hypothesis that the 
forger of the longer Epistle made use of the shorter. But the 
differences exclude this supposition (see Salmon, Jntroduction, 
ch. xx.). Col. mentions Jesus, surnamed Justus, an otherwise 
unknown person, in addition to those mentioned in Philem., 
while Philemon is not mentioned at all. Again, while Aristarchus 
and Epaphras are mentioned in both Epp., it is the former that is 
called fellow-prisoner in Col., the latter in Philemon. But there 
is nothing in the Ep. to Philemon to suggest Colossae as the city of 
his residence. We learn his connexion with it only by finding his 
runaway slave Onesimus mentioned in Col. as “one of you.” 
Having learned this we observe further that Archippus, who in the 
private Epistle appears as an intimate, perhaps son, of Philemon, is 
mentioned in Col. in such a way as to suggest that he held office 
either there or in Laodicea. Certainly the way in which his name 
is introduced there is as unlike as possible to the contrivance of a 
forger. That Onesimus alone should be mentioned as Paul’s 
messenger in the letter to Philemon, but Tychicus with him in the 
public Epistle, is perfectly natural. 

Now the genuineness of the Epistle to Philemon is beyond 
question ; in fact, in the whole range of literature there is no piece 
which bears more unmistakably the stamp of originality and 
genuineness. To quote Renan: “ Paul seul, autant qu’il semble, 
a pu écrire ce petit chef d’oeuvre.” Baur, indeed, felt himself 
compelled to reject it in consequence of its intimate connexion 
with Col. and Eph., and then set himself to confirm his rejection 
by an examination of the diction of the Epistle and of the circum- 
stances supposed. His argument is valuable as a veductio ad 
absurdum of his whole method. 

V. Soden remarks that there is a striking correspondence both 
in language and thought between the Ep. to the Colossians and to 
the only other document which we possess from the apostle’s hand 
during his Roman imprisonment, viz. the Ep. to the Philippians 
(as he does not accept Eph.). Thus as to language he compares 
mwAnpoy | in Col. three times, in Phil four times: omddyxva 
oixreppod, Col. iii, 12, Phil. i, 1: Adyos rot @eot, Col. 1. 2 5 
Phil. i. 14: meperopy (figurative), Col. ii, 11, Phil. ili, 3: dydy, 
Col ii, x, Phil. i. zo: daretvat, Col. li, 5, Phil. i 27: Seopoi, 
Col. iv. 18, Phil. i 7, 13 f.,17: 7a war éué, Col. iv. 7, Phil. i. 12: 
ramewvoqpootrn, Col. i. 23, iil. 12, Phil. li. 3: KaprropopouvTes, 
Col. i, 10, wexAnpwpevor xaprov, Phil, i. 11: Gpeop.0s, Col. i. 22, 
Phil. ii. 15: réAetos, Col. i, 28, Phil. lil, 15: xara TV evépyetay, 
K.T ay Col. iL 29, Phil. ili, 21: dvw, Col. iii. 1, Phil. iii. 143 7a 
€rt THs 7, Col. iii. 2, ériyeva, Phil. iii. 19: BpaBeiov, Phil. it. 14, 
xataBpaBetev, Col. ii, 18. As to style, he compares the brevity of 
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Col. iv. 17 and Phil. iv. 2; the introduction of a judgment by a 
relative, Col, ii. 23, Phil. i. 28, iii. 19: the sentences, Col. i 9, 
Phil. i. 11: the prayer for ériyvwors, Col. i. gf.; Phil. 1. 9: the 
wish xat 7 eipyvn, «.7.A., Col. iii, 15, Phil. iv. 7: the similar ideas, 
Col. i. 24 and Phil. iii, 10; Col. ii. 18 and Phil. ili. 3; Col. i. 24 
and Phil. ii. 30: the references to what the readers had heard, 
Col. L 7, Phil. iv. g: and, lastly, the close correspondence of some 
peculiar dogmatic expressions ; see i. 19 ff, 


§ 3. PLACE AND DATE OF WRITING. 


For these see Introduction to the LZpistle to the Ephesians, 
where it is shown to be probable that the Epistle was written from 
Rome about a.p. 63. The occasion seems to have been the 
information furnished by Epaphras of the dangers to which the 
Church at Colossae was exposed from heretical teachers. 


§ 4. RELATION TO OTHER NEW TESTAMENT WRITINGS. 


For the relation to the Epistle to the Ephesians, see the 
Introduction to that Epistle. 

- The relation to the Apocalypse deserves particular notice. It 
is especially in the Epistle to Laodicea, Rev. iii. 14-21, that we find 
resemblances. In that Epistle, St. John, speaking in the person of 
the Lord, declares almost in the language of St. Paul that He is 
the Amen, the faithful and true Witness, ) dpyy ris xrivews rod 
@eov,—an expression which does not occur (nor anything like it) 
in any of the other six Epistles. Compare Col. i. 15, mpwréroxos 
awaons xrioews. Doubtless there still remained some trace of the 
heresy which St. Paul combated. Again, Rev. ili. 21, dé0w airg 
xaGioas per enod ey rp Opdvw pov, x.1.X., is very parallel to Col. 
ill, r and Eph. ii. 6, and here again there is nothing similar in the 
other Epistles. ‘‘ This double coincidence (says Lightfoot), affect- 
ing the two ideas which may be said to cover the whole ground in 
the Epistle to the Colossians, can hardly, I think, be fortuitous, 
and suggests an acquaintance with and recognition of the earlier 
apostle’s teaching on the part of St. John ” (p. 42). 


§ 5. VOCABULARY OF THE EPISTLE. 
List of dog Neyopeva in the Epistle to the Colossians. 
dbupeitv, aloxporoyla, dveids, dvravarAnpoty, dvrarddocts, 
dwexdverOat, daréxSvows, dadypnois, dptoxea, adadia, BpaBevay, 
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Soypartec bar, Suvapoiv (see Eph. vi. 10), €6eA06pnoxela, elpyvorroxeiv, 

éuBareve, evxdpwros, Georys, xataBpaBevey, peraxuvety, poppy, 
vousnvia, Spares, | Taprryopia, aGavoXoyia, wAno pov), Tpoaxovery, 
Tpooynrow, mpwrevev, oTrepiwpa, cvrAGywyety, TwpATiKis, procodia, 
xetpéypadov. More than half of these (18) are in ch. ii. only. 


Words which occur in other Writers of the N.T., but not in 
St. Pau’, 


ddas, dwroxpiverOat, daroxpudos, dpriey, yeverGar, derypariLe, 
éfareihev, mapodoyilerOat, mixpaivey, mévos, cxud, ovbovdros. The 
following are found in the Pastorals: dwoxetoOa, xpurrey, 
atovciws. 


Pauline Words. 


The following are found only i in St. Paul: dsretvas, éSpatos, eixn, 
épebiferv, OprapBevew, ixavorv, ladrys, rdbos, cvvatypdrAwros, cvvOdx- 
Tey, poy. 


§ 6. CONTENTS OF THE EPISTLE. 


i, 1, 2. Salutation, briefly specifying Paul’s designation as an 
apostle, not by men, but by the will of God. 

Although the apostle’s purpose in writing to the Colossians was 
to warn them against the errors that threatened to creep in amongst 
them, yet with admirable delicacy, as writing to those to whom he 
was not personally known, he does not introduce his admonition 
until he has prepared the way for its favourable reception by a 
comparatively long introduction, which begins and ends with 
commendation. 

3-8. Thanksgiving for their faith and love, resting on the 
heavenly hope laid up for them. Mention of the hope leads 
naturally to the assurance that the gospel which they had been 
taught by Epaphras was the true gospel, universal and unchange- 
able, and proving its genuineness by the fruit which it was bearing, 
both amongst them and in all the world. 

g-12. Prayer that they may advance further in spiritual know- 
ledge, and that not speculative but practical, so that their life may 
be worthy of their profession. 

13 ff. The prayer passes insensibly into the positive instruction 
which will help to its fulfilment, and furnish a safeguard against the 
attempts that are made to mislead them. They have already been 
transferred into the kingdom of God’s beloved Son. It is in Him 
that they have their redemption. 

15-17. The pre-eminence of Christ, in His nature and in His 
office. In His nature He is superior to all created things, being 
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the visible image of the invisible God, and all things having been 
created through Him, and holding together by Him. 

18-20. In the spiritual order also He 1s first, the firstborn from 
the dead, and the Head of the Church, all the fulness of God 
dwelling in Him. The work of reconciliation wrought through 
Him extends even to things in the heavens. 

21-23. The Colossians have their share in this reconciliation, 
the object of which is that they may be without blemish and with- 
out reproof in the sight of God. But this depends on their continu- 
ing steadfast in the faith which they have been taught. 

24-29. The apostle’s own qualifications as a minister of this 
gospel, privileged to know and make known the mystery hidden 
from preceding ages, namely, Christ dwelling in them. It is his 
business to proclaim this, and so to admonish and teach, that he 
may present every man perfect ; and this he strenuously labours to 
do through the power of Christ. 

ii. 1-7. This effort and anxiety of his extend even to those 
to whom he had not personally preached, that they may be con- 
firmed in the faith and united in love, and, further, may learn to 
know the mystery of God. What they have to aim at is to be 
established in the faith which they have already been taught, firmly 
rooted in Christ, and living accordingly. 

8-15. The apostle has learned (no doubt from Epaphras) that 
there are amongst them teachers who are endeavouring to propagate 
mischievous heresies which would undermine their faith. He does 
not, indeed, adopt this rude manner of expression, but cautions 
them against being led astray. The philosophy of which these 
false teachers make a display is mere deceit, and of human origin ; 
it is not a more advanced teaching, but, on the contrary, belongs 
to an elementary stage. Ye have already been made full in Christ, 
who is above all these angelic beings of whom they speak, since 
the whole fulness of the Godhead dwells in Him. Ye need no 
circumcision of the flesh, for ye have received in Him the true 
circumcision of the Spirit; it is by Him that ye have been raised 
from death to life, and nothing remains to be added to His 
work, for He has completely removed the bond that was against 
you. 
16-23. Application of these principles to the practices incul- 
cated by the false teachers. With their precepts about meat and 
drink and days they would have you rest in the shadow, as if you 
had not already the reality. The angel worship which they 
inculcate is not the outcome of true humility, but of carnal pride 
in the fancied possession of superior knowledge ; and it leads to 
a setting aside of the Head, through union with which alone can 
the body derive its nourishment and growth. 

iii, 1-4. Your aims and thoughts must be more lofty. Ye 
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have been raised with Christ, and your life is now hid with Him. 
Seek therefore the things where He is, at God’s nght hand. 

5-11. Sins to b2 avoided : not only the grosser ones of appetite, 
but the more subtle sins of temper, etc. 

12-17. Virtues to be cultivated: kindness, love, forgiveness, 
of which we have such a lofty example in God’s forgiveness of us, 
mutual teaching, and in everything thankfulness to God. Every- 
thing to be done i1 the name of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

18~iv. 1. Special precepts for the several relations of life: 
wives and husbands, children and parents, slaves and masters, 
the motive always being “in the Lord.” 

2-6. Exhortation to constant prayer and thanksgiving, with 
request for prayer for the apostle himself in his work, to which 
he adds further practical hints as to wisdom in action and 
S : 
7~18, Personal commendations and salutations, 


8 7. LITERATURE OF THE EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS. 
Commentaries on the entire New Testament are not included. 
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1687, 

ARETIUS (Bened.), Comm. Morgis. 1580. 

Bayne (Paul), Comm. on Ep. to Colossians. Lond. 1634. 
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THE 
EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 


11,2 SALUTATION. 


1,2. Paus:, a divinely appointed apostle, gives Christian greeting 
lo the Church at Ephesus. May the heavenly Father, and the 
Lord Jesus Messiah grant you free grace and the peace which none 
else can bestow. 

1. Maddos. It is observable that he does not associate with 
himself Timothy as in Col. and Philemon ; perhaps because it was 
a circular letter without any personal allusions. 

d&wéato\os Xptotod “Inood. Xp. ‘Ip. in this order with BD P 17, 
Syr-Harcl. Boh. ‘Inood Xp. XAGK L, Syr-Pesh. Arm. 

The genitive is not simply a genitive of possession (as with 
SovAos, Rom. i. 1), although from a purely grammatical point of 
view it may be so called. But the term dwdoroXos gives it a further 
import. This word had not lost its proper signification, as we see 
in 2 Cor. viii. 23. Phil. 1. 25, “A commissioned messenger of—” 
clearly implies, not merely “belonging to,” but “sent by,” as 
‘‘ Ambassador of the King of France” obviously means one sent 
from him. The addition of xar’ émtrayyv @eod in 1 Tim. i. 1 is no 
objection to this. See on Rom. i. 1. 

Sud. OeAjpares cod. These words are also found in 1 Cor. i. 1; 
2 Cor. i. 1; Col. i. 13 2 Tim. i. 1. Their occurrence in 2 Tim. 
sufficiently proves (to those who accept the Pauline authorship of 
that Ep.) that they are not added in order to enchance the writer’s 
apostolic authority, or to justify his undertaking to instruct a 
Church to which he was a stranger (von Soden on Col.), nor yet 
because he has in his mind “the great subject of what he is about 
to treat, and himself as the authorised expositor of it” (Alford). 
It simply expresses what was always present to his mind, that his 
mission was due to the special and undeserved providence of God, 

x 
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not to any merit of his own. Compare 2 Cor. vill. 5. The same 
idea is expressed in 1 Tim. i. 1 by xar’ émeraynv @eod. 

tots dyious (= Phil., Col.). In the earlier Epistles the address 
is Ty éxxAnoia (Cor., Gal., Thess.). The substitution is not to be 
attributed to any incompleteness of organisation, for éx«Ayota is 
used in Philem. 2, and é«xA. does not seem to include the idea 
of organisation. The use of aycoe certainly gives a more personal 
colouring to the Epistle as if addressed to the members of the 
Church as individuals rather than as a body. 

of dyror, frequent in the N.T., is always a substantive (except 
perhaps Heb. ii. 1). It was a term transferred from the Israel of 
the Old Testament to the Christians as the true people of God, 
its primary sense, like that of the corresponding Hebrew word, 
being “consecrated to God.” ‘The notion of inward personal 
holiness becomes attached to it from the thought of the obligation 
laid on those who are so set apart to a “holy” God; and God 
Himself is so called as the object of supremest reverence. 

tots odow [év "Edéow], x.t.4. The evidence for and against the 
bracketed words may be here summarily stated (for a fuller dis- 
cussion see Introduction). They are omitted in & B (but supplied 
in both by later hands). In cod. 67 they are expunged by the 
later corrector (who records many very ancient readings). To 
these we must add the MSS. mentioned by S. Basil (fourth cent.) 
and the text used by Origen. They are present in all other MSS., 
and Fathers and all versions. 

Their omission, if they are genuine, would be hard to account 
for. That they should be omitted in consequence of critical 
doubts as to the destination of the Epistle founded on its contents 
is beyond the bounds of probability. On the other hand, if the 
Epistle was addressed to a circle of Churches of which Ephesus 
was chief, the insertion of the words: would be natural. 

If we have to interpret ruts oto kat murrois, x.7.X. the render- 
ing will be: “the saints who are also faithful.” This would by 
no means imply that there might be dyco. who were not xwroi, 
but would rather give prominence to the thought that the apostle 
did not recognise any as ay.or, in the technical sense, unless they 
were also mwrot. The only difficulty is that rots otoww or rq ovo7 
(with éx«Anoia) is elsewhere followed by the name of the place 
(Rom., Cor., Phil.). Of course, if we suppose a blank space to 
have been left in the original letter the difficulty does not arise. 
But it is observable that in Col. i. 1 the same thought is expressed, 
Tots dyiots Kat murros adeAqois ev Xporg, where rots aytous is to be 
taken as a substantive (see note there). 

Others connect otow with dyiows, “who are truly saints” 
(Schneckenb.), or with both dy. and wr. in the same sense, or 
understand rots ovow as = who are in every place where Tychicus 
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comes with the Epistle (Bengel, comparing Acts xi. 1). Onigen’s 
interpretation, ‘those who are,” need only be alluded to here. 
motos May mean either “ believing” or “ faithful, steadfast.” 
The former sense is adopted by Ellicott, Eadie, Meyer, a/., on the 
ground that here in the address rots dyiows alone would not 
adequately define the readers as Christians, and that if we adopt 
the other sense we must either suppose the apostle to distinguish 
the faithful from those who were not so, or to assume that all the 
professed dytoe were faithful. It is alleged also that “faithful to 
Christ” would have required the single dative as in Heb. iti. 2. 
The phrase in 1 Cor. iv. 17, dyamyrov xat morév év Kupi, being not 
parallel, since évy Kvpiw belongs to both adjectives, Grotius, Stier, 
Lightfoot, a/,, adopt the other signification, which the word cer- 
tainly has in Eph. vi. 21 ; Col. iv.9; 1 Tim. L 12; 2 Tim. i. 2; 
1 Pet. v. 12. If it meant here “ believing,” says Lightfoot, it 
would add nothing to what is contained in dyiots. The use of the 
word with ddeAdots in Col. i. 2 is in favour of the Jatter view, 
which agrees with the classical use ; but when used in such a con- 
nexion as here and in Col. i. 2, this presupposes “ believing.” 
Since all the dycoe ought to be “faithful,” it would be quite in St. 
Paul’s manner to designate them as such, unless he had positive 
reason to the contrary. Whether we take the word as meaning 
“‘ believing” or not, we are not to connect it directly with é 
Xpiore as if=“ believing in Christ Jesus” (mtorevovres eis), for 
the adjective is never so construed. “Ev Xpiorg@ "Incot is best 
taken with the whole conception dytoe xat muro’. Such they are, 
but only “in Christ.” Compare vi. 21 ; 1 Cor. iv. 17; Col. i. 2. 

2. Kat Kupiou “Inood Xpiotoé. “And (from) the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” The rendering of Erasmus, “ Father of us and of the 
Lord,” is sufficiently disproved by Tit. 11. 4, dod @eod aurpos xai 
Xpurrod "Invot rot cwrypos nuay. See on Rom. kL 7. 

8-8. Praise to God for the blessings of salvation. The grant- 
ing of these was no new thing in God's purposes, but had been 
determined before the creation of the world. The object to be attained 
was that we should be holy and blameless, and with a view to this 
LHe has admitted us to the adoption of sons through Christ, in whom 
we have received our redemption. 

3. EdXoynrés, according to the analogy of verbals in -ros, means 
properly, not “on whom blessing is pronounced ” (edAoynpeévos), but 
“worthy of blessing,” émrauvetoGat nai OavpalerOar déios Theod. 
Mops. Cf. peumrrds, “blameworthy”; dpards, “ visible”; ators, 
“trustworthy.” In the N.T. it is used exclusively of God, and - 
so almost always in the Sept. In Mark xiv. 61, 6 etAoyyros stands 
alone for ‘‘ the Blessed One,” #.e. God, this being a frequent Jewish 
mode of avoiding the needless utterance of the sacred name. 
Here, then, we supply, not éorw, but €or. See on Lk. 1. 68. 
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& eds nai warhp rod K. The natural rendering is “the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,” @eds and waryp being in 
apposition (so Jerome, Theophylact, Alford, Eadie, Olshausen, 
W. Schmidt, Stier). But Syr., Theodoret, ‘Theod. Mops., followed 
by Harless, Meyer, Ellicott, take the genitive to depend on raryp 
only. It is said, indeed, that the former rendering would require 
te before xai; but cf. iv. 6, els @eds cal rarnp mavrwv ; 1 Pet. ii. 25, 
Tov mouséva, kat éxicxorov. The expression, “God of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,” is used in ver. 17, and the fact that it does not occur 
oftener can be no objection. See also John xx. 17, “My God and 
your God.” Q@eds pév as capxwhévros, rarnp S& ws Oeov Adyou, 
Theophylact. Chrysostom also prefers this view. We have the 
same combination, 6 @eés xat raryp rov K., Rom. xv. 6; 2 Cor. 
i. 3, xi. 31; Col. i 3 (v4); 1 Pet. i. 3. 

8 eddoyjoas pas. “Who blessed us,” viz. at the time of our 
becoming members of the Christian Church, or simply on sending 
His Son. Theodoret well remarks that men in blessing God can 
only offer Him words that cannot benefit Him, whereas God in 
blessing confirms His words by deed, and bestows manifold 
benefits upon us. Koppe strangely understands yas of Paul him- 
self. Besides the unsuitableness of this in the initial thanksgiving, 
kay, in ver. 15, 1S decisive against it. év mdoy evAoyia rvevparixy. 
Blessings belonging to the spiritual sphere to which the zvetpa of 
man properly belongs. This is not quite the same as “ referring 
to the mind or soul of man.” Compare Rom. viii. 4, 9, 10, where 
avevpa is contrasted with odpé, and 1 Cor. ii. 15, where it is 
opposed to yxy. That these blessings proceed from the Holy 
Spirit 1s true, but that is not the signification of the word, which 
characterises the nature of the blessings, not their source. Nor is 
the meaning “blessings of the Spirit” made out by the passages 
usually alleged in support of it, such as Rom. 1 11, “ that I may 
impart some xdptopa mvevparixdv” ; 1 Cor. xil. 1, “ About spiritual 
[gifts]”; xiv. 1, “ desire spiritual [gifts].” Compare Rom. xv. 27, 
‘The Gentiles have been made partakers of these spiritual things” ; 
1 Cor. ix. 11, “We have sown ra wv.”; x. 3, 4; Eph. vi. 19, 
“spiritual songs,” and 1 Cor. xv. 44, c@pa amvevpatixdy. Surely, if 
“from the Spirit” had been intended, it would have been more 
naturally expressed by rod zrvevparos. 

Chrysostom interprets the “spiritual blessings” as meant to be 
contrasted with the material and temporal blessings of the Old 
Covenant, in which he is followed by Grotius and others. But 
there is no hint of such antithesis in the context. 

These blessings are not to be limited to the extraordinary 
gifts of the Spirit, as mwdoy sufficiently shows. As Theodoret 
remarks, they include “the hope of the resurrection, the promises 
of immortality, the promise of the kingdom of heaven, the dignity 
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of adoption,” or more generally what St. Paul enumerates as the 
fruit of the Spirit in Gal. v. 22, love, joy, peace, and all Christian 
virtues. 

év trois €xoupavios. The adjective is found several times in the 
N.T. in the sense “ belonging to or seated in heaven.” Sometimes 
opposed to ta émiyera, as in John ill. 12; 1 Cor. xv. 40, 48, 49; 
Phil. ii. 10; with «Ajo, Heb. iii. 1; Swped, 2d. vi. 4; warpis, 2b. 
xi. 16; Baowreia, 2 Tim. iv. 18. It will be seen that a local sense 
cannot be insisted on in all these places. The contrasted word 
ériyewos also has a transferred sense in Phil. ili. 19, ra émiyea 
povobrres, and Jas. ill. 15, (vodia) émtyetos, yuyu}. 

In the present passage ra ézovp. appears to be interpreted by 
Theodoret as = heavenly things, érovpdvia yap ra Sapa radra, and 
so Bengel, “ declaratur ro spirituali.” But this would be to explain 
the clear and familiar term by one which is less clear. It might, 
however, be taken, not as an explanation, but as a further defini- 
tion of the nature of the blessings. The article is not against 
this view, since it may properly be used to mark a class. It is, 
however, an objection that the phrase éy rots é., not found 
elsewhere, occurs five times in this Epistle, and in three of these 
places has certainly a local signification, viz. 1. 20, ii. 6, iii, 10. 
The fifth (vi. 12) cannot be quoted as certainly local, so that it is 
not correct to say, with some expositors, that everywhere else in 
this Epistle the signification is local. Those who adopt this 
interpretation, “‘in the heavenly regions,” are not agreed as to 
the connexion. Beza and others refer the words to God (6 é 
Tots ovpavois edAcyynoas), but this is against the order of the words. 
“Meyer takes them as a local definition added to eva. av., “with 
every spiritual blessing in heaven.” The blessings of the Spirit 
are regarded as in heaven, and from thence brought down to us. 
Compare the description of the Spirit itself as 7 dwpea 4 érrov- 
pditos. It seems more natural to connect the words with etAsyyoas 
(Lightfoot), or rather with the whole clause edA. év. m. edd. 
av. Not, however, taking the words as expressing literal locality, 
but as designating the heavenly region in which our citizenship 1s 
(Phil. iii. 20), where the believer has already been seated with 
Christ (ii. 6), “the heaven which lies within and about the 
true Christian” (Lightfoot). ‘Those spiritual blessings conferred 
on us create heaven within us, and the scenes of Divine bene- 
faction are ‘heavenly places’; for wherever the light and love of 
God’s presence are to be enjoyed, there is heaven.” So substanti- 
ally Harless, but connecting the words (as does Eadie) with evAoyia. 

év XpiorG.1 By virtue of our union with Him, and as 
members of His body. But it must not be left out of sight that 

i 2 éy Xpory in St. Paul, see Weiss, Theol. Studien u, Kritiken, 1896, 
Pp 7H. 
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it is also in Christ that God confers the blessing (iv. 32). Not 
as if = 8a Xpiorod (Chrys.), as if Christ were merely the instrument. 

It answers the question, How? as the preceding clauses 
answered the questions, With what? and Where? the participle 
answering When? éy is omitted in a few cursive MSS., and in the 
edd. of Erasmus, Steph. 3, and Beza; but the omission is too 
slightly supported to deserve notice, except as accounting for the 
explanations of some commentators. 

4. xa@ds, frequent in later Greek (from Aristotle) for the more 
classical xa@dzep, ‘according as,” expressing that the blessing was 
in harmony with what follows, so that it has a certain argumenta- 
tive force, but does not mean (as the. word sometimes does) 
“because.” The blessing realised the election. 

éfehdfaro. Generally understood as implying, (1) the choosing 
out from the mass of mankind, (2) for Himself. As to (1), although 
the idea of choice from amongst others who are not chosen is 
involved in the form of the word, this is not always prominent. 
For example, in Luke ix. 35, 6 vids pou 6 éxAeAeypévos (the true 
reading), we can hardly say, with Meyer, that it is as chosen out 
of all that is man that Christ is so called (cf. Luke xxiii. 35, 6 rot 
@eod éxAexrds). Here what is chiefly in view is not the fact of 
“selection” (Alford), but the end for which the choice was 
made, elva: qpas, x.t.A. Oltramare argues from the aorist being 
used, that the election is an act repeated whenever the call is 
heard. God, before the creation of the world, formed the plan of 
saving man (all sinners) in Christ. The condition of faith is 
implicitly contained. The plan is historically realised under the 
forms of xAjots and exAoyn. Every man who by faith accepts the 
call is éxAexrds. The second element, for Himself, as implied in 
the middle voice, must not be pressed too far; cf. Acts vi. 5, 
““They chose Stephen” (efeAé£ayro) ; xv. 22, 25, “to choose out 
men and send them.” See Dale, On £pk., Lect. ii. p. 31. 

év adro, not év atr@, as Morus, Holzh. (and G, which has 
€avr@ without ev), which would be quite superfluous, but éy 
Xprorg, as the context also shows. In Christ as our Head, not 
merely 6a rs eis atrov miorews, as Chrysostom. Christ is the 
spiritual Head as Adam was the natural. Compare 1 Cor. xv. 22, 
‘‘As in Adam all die, so also in Christ shall all be made alive” ; 
and Gal. iii. 16, “thy seed 6s €or. Xpwrrds.” Believers were 
viewed in God’s purpose as being in Christ adopted as sons 
through Him, it being God’s purpose to sum up all things in 
Him (ver. 10). Comp. 1 Cor. xi. 3. 

mpd xataBoAdjs xéopou. The same expression occurs John 
xvii. 24; 1 Pet. i. 20. do Kar. x. is found several times (twice in 
Heb.), but neither expression occurs elsewhere in St. Paul. It is 
= 70 Tov aiwywy, il. 9, “from all eternity.” 
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etvac Hpas. The infinitive completes the notion of the verb, 
expressing the purpose of the éxAoyy=eri rovtw iva aywoe Sper 
kai dpwpo, Chrys. Cf. Col. i. 22, dwoxarjAAage wapaorijoa 
tas, x.7.A. The usage is quite classical. 

Gyro. and dpwpor give the positive and negative sides of the 
idea, dwpos properly means “without blame.” In the Sept. it 
is used of sacrificial victims, in the sense “without blemish”; 
the word popos having been adopted by the translators as the 
rendering of the Hebrew for “ blemish,” “spot,” on account of its 
resemblance in sound to the Hebrew mém. In this sense popos 
occurs In 2 Pet. 11. 13, owtAor at popor. The adj. duwpos is used 
in the signification “without blemish” in Heb. ix. 14; 1 Pet. i. 19. 
St. Paul uses the word here and v. 27, also Phil. ii. 15 (true text) 
and Col. 1. 22. In the last-mentioned place dveyxAyrovs is added 
to dyious kal duapous, and this favours the interpretation “‘blame- 
less.” In Phil. ii. 15, also, d dpwpa seems parallel to duenwrro, and 
is the opposite of pwuyrd in the passage Deut. xxxii. 5, which is 
there alluded to. On the other hand, in Eph. v. 27 the reference 
to omtXoy 7 putida in the context favours the other sense. How- 
ever, as there 1s no reference to a victim in any of these three 
places, there seems to be no sufficient reason for departing from 
the proper Greek sense. In Jude 24 either sense would be 
suitable, but in Rev. xiv. 5 “blameless” is better, for the con- 
nexion is “in their mouth.” The word is SO understood here by 
Chrysostom and Theophylact, dytos 6 THS Tiorews per exon pL {LOS 
5¢ 0 xara tov Biov averiAnmros, Theoph. ; duwpos o dveriAnrroy Biov 
preriwv (€xwv, Catena), Chrys. 

Is this dy. xat ay. elvac to be understood of the actual spiritual 
and moral state (sanctification), or of righteousness imputed 
(justification)? Harless and Meyer strongly maintain the latter 
view, which is also adopted by Moule on the ground of the 
context, while Harless even thinks that this alone agrees with 
apostolic teaching. The fact appears to be the very opposite. 
The ultimate end of God’s choice, as of Christ’s work, is sancti- 
fication. Compare Phil. it. 14, “Do all things without mur- 
murings and disputings, that ye may be blameless and harmless 
children of God dyowpa (true text), . . . among whom ye are seen 
as lights in the world.” In v. 27 words similar to the present are 
used of a future ideal not yet attained. So Col. 1. 22 compared 
with 21, 23, 28, 29; 1 Thess. iv. 7, “God hath called us, not éri 
dxabapoia, but év dyraopzw.” Compare the same Ep. V. 235 2 Thess. 
li. 13, ‘God chose you from the beginning «is cwrnpiay év dyacpg 
avevpatos.” And very distinctly Tit. 11. 14, “Gave Himself for us, 
that He might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto Himself 
a people. . . . zealous of good works.” Indeed, as Eadie 
observes, “the phrase ‘holy and without blame’ is never once 
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applied to our complete justification before God. ... Men are 
not regarded by God as innocent or sinless, for the fact of their 
sin remains unaltered ; but they are treated as righteous.” It is 
no objection to this that this perfection is not attained here, nor 
need we modify the meaning by understanding “‘as far as can be.” 
What is here specified as the purpose of the éxAéyer$a: must be 
the ultimate purpose to be achieved, and that is perfect holiness. 
This is the view adopted by Chrysostom, Theophylact, Calvin, 
and, amongst recent expositors, Alford, Ellicott, Eadie, Mac- 
pherson, Oltramare, Stier. It is confirmed by the following words; 
nor is it really against the subsequent context; see on vioGecia. 
Katevwmioy avrov, 7.¢. not merely before men, says Chrysostom ; 
dywovvyv Cyret Hv 0 Tod Beod épOarpos opa. 

év dydap has been variously joined with é{eAéfaro, with dy. xat 
ap., and with mpoopicas. It is, however, too far removed from 
é€eXé£aro (although Macpherson regards this as no objection) ; 
but it is less easy to decide between the other possible connexions. 
In support of the connexion with the preceding words it is 
alleged that the words év dyamy stand after the clause to which 
they belong in iv. 2, 15, 16, v. 2; Col. ii. 2; 1 Thess. v. 13 
(Lightfoot). But in all these cases the words preceding are verbs, 
or express a verbal notion (iv. 16), and are such that they could 
not be placed after é dydmry. Alford strenuously maintains that, 
“in the whole construction of this long sentence, the verbs and 
participles . . . precede their qualifying clauses,” e.g. vv. 3, 4, 6, 
8,9, 10. But this is no reason why the qualifying clause should 
not be placed before its verb here, if the writer’s purpose so 
required. Alford adds that this qualification of the preceding 
words is in the highest degree appropriate, love being the element 
in which all Christian graces subsist, and in which all perfection 
before God must be found. Nevertheless, the connexion with the 
adjectives “holy and blameless (or without blemish) in love,” 
appears less natural than with the verb, “having in love fore- 
ordained us.” It is fitting, too, at the beginning of the Epistle that 
God’s love should be the first to be mentioned, and very fitting that 
emphasis should be given to the love which moved Him so to 
preordain, by placing év dydzy first. So Chrysostom and the other 
Greek comm., Jerome, and, among moderns, Bengel, Harless, 
Meyer, Stier, Eadie, Ellicott, Soden, a/. 

5. mpoopicas gives the reason of éfeAdfaro, it is logically prior ; 
but in the counsels of God there is no priority or order in time. 
Compare Rom. viii. 30, ots tpowpicey rovrovs Kai éxadeoey. The 
verb appears not to be found in any writer before St. Paul. The 
prefix po has reference only to the future realisation, and does not 
of itself indicate that the act was apo xataBoAjs xoopov. 

als uiobeciary 81a ‘I. X. eis adrév. These words belong closely 
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together, “unto adoption through Jesus Christ unto Him as His 
sons.” Christ is vids yvyovos, Son by His nature ; we are sons only 
by adoption through Him. Cf. Gal. iv. 5, “God sent forth His 
Son ... that we might receive the adoption of sons”; also 
Gal. iii. 26, “Ye are sons of God, through faith, in Christ Jesus” ; 
and Heb. ii. ro f. But this viofeoia is not yet complete; we are 
still looking forward to its completion, vioBeciav daexdexopevoe THv 
droAvTpwow Tov cwparos Hpoav, Rom. vill. 23. The figure of 
adoption is borrowed from Roman law; the practice was unknown 
to the Jews. is atrov most simply and naturally joined with 
viobecia, “adoption unto Him,” viz. as His sons. It is putting too 
much into the preposition to find in it the idea of inward union, 
or to compare with 2 Pet. i. 4, “partakers of the Divine nature.” 
avréy is obviously the Father, not Christ, through whom the adop- 
tion is. V. Soden, however, argues strongly that thus els avrov would 
be superfluous, as vio@, is a fixed terminus for the relation to God. 
The prominence of év airg in vv. 3-14 makes the reference to 
Christ more natural. The dvaxeharawoacGa €v Xp., ver. 10, is the 
realisation of the rpoopife es avrov. Col. i. 16 is a close parallel. 

kata Thy eddoxiay. According to Jerome the word evdoxia was 
coined by the Sept. “rebus novis nova verba fingentes.” It means 
either “good pleasure, purpose,” ed doxeiv, “‘as it seems good to”; 
or “good will,” according as the satisfaction is conceived as in 
the action, or as felt towards a person. ‘The latter is the common 
signification in the Sept., but it also occurs there in the sense of 
“purpose,” Eccles. xi. 17, 4 eddoxia atrod evodwiyoerar, Where 
the context does not point to a person towards whom the satis- 
faction is felt, the former meaning must be adopted; cf. Matt. 
Xi, 26, ovrws eyévero eddoxia Euzrpoobey gov. Here, then, it corre- 
_ sponds to 4 BovAy rov OeAnparos avrov, ver. II. 

In the Sept. eddoxia is used frequently in the Psalms to render the Hebrew 
vdtsén, and, with the exception of a passage in Canticles (where it corre- 
sponds to Z#rzahk), it is not found in the other canonical books at all. 
Their usual rendering of the Hebrew word is dexros.! It cannot, then, be 
fairly said that ‘‘ the translators’ exhibit ‘‘ purpose” or ‘‘ discrimination ” 
in their employment of the word. One translator often uses it, and some- 
times uses 0éAnua when eddoxia would have been more correct; the otheis 
never. In Ecclus., however, evdoxia occurs fourteen times. 

Fritzsche (on Rom. x. 1) has discussed the meaning of the word at length. 
The verb evdoxety (which is an exception to Scaliger’s rule about the com- 
position of verbs) is found only in later Greek writers, Polybius, Diodorus, 
Dionys. Hal., in the signification ‘‘to choose or think fit (to do a thing),” 
sometimes with the idea of being glad to do it, as 1 Thess. ii, 8. Greck 
writers also said eddox& rive or éwl rem, ‘‘to be content with something, or - 


pleased with some person.” The construction eddoxety Ey reve originated with 
the Alexandrian writers (1 Macc. x. 47; cf. Matt. iii. 17; 1 Cor. x. 5, etc.). 





1 The word is rendered 6é\nua several times in the Psalms, including xxx. 
5, 7- Inthe latter place Symmachus substitutes eddoxla. 
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They also said eddoxety 71, a usage not followed in the N.T., and efs rua 
(2 Pet. i. 17); bit in the meaning of the verb the Biblical writers do not 
differ from the later Greek. The siynifications of the substantive follow 
those of the text. It means first vo/unfas, as in Matt. xi. 26, then ‘‘ content- 
ment,” Ecclus. xxix. 23, ‘‘ delight,” and as in Sept. most frequently ‘‘ good 
will.” See on Lk. ii. 14 and on Kom. x. 1. 

6. eis Emawvov tis Sd6éns Tis xdptros adrou. With a view to the 
praise of the glory (glorious manifestation) of His grace. The 
interpretations which make defys a mere adjectival attribute, either 
of érosvos (Grotius) or of xdpes (Beza), are weak and inadmissible. 
Chrysostom gives the truer view, va 4 THs xdptros abrov ddfa 
dary Gp. 

“‘ His grace.” We are so accustomed to use the word “ grace” 
in a technical religious sense, that we are prone to forget the 
simple meaning which it so often has, “ undeserved bounty,” “free 
gift,” Swpeay tH avrod xdpert, Rom. ili. 243 nar éxAoynv xdpiros, 
Rom. xi. 5; xaperi éore ceowopévor, Eph. i. 5. “Herein lies the 
magnificence, the glory, of God’s work of redemption, that it has 
not the character of a contract, but of a largess” (Lightfoot). 
This glorious manifestation (cf. Col. 1. 27) fills the mind of the 
apostle. He repeats in ver. 7 “wealth of His grace,” and in ver. 
12 “praise of His glory,” and again in ii. 7, more emphatically 
still, “the exceeding wealth of His grace.” Hence the verb 
xapifopot has its signification ‘to grant of free favour.” 

fis éxapitwoev pds. Ws is the reading of 8A B Aeth. Syr., and is 
adopted by Lachm. Tisch.8 Treg. Westcott and Hort. é 7 is 
the reading of DG K L and most cursives with the Vulg. It was 
probably a resolution of the somewhat difficult attraction. The 
substitution of 7s for év 7, especially when év is so frequent in the 
context, is very unlikely. 

The attraction is accounted for by the construction yxdpw 
xaptroty, like dydrnv dyarayv, li. 4. Compare xaprras xapilec Oar, 
Dem. 306. 28. 

Xapirdw, by the analogy of verbs in dw, means “ gratia afficere.” 
Cf. xpucdw, rupyow, Pavarow, popdow. Admitting this, two mean- 
ings are possible, according as the xdpts bestowed is taken sub- 
jectively or objectively, that is to say, as expressing the state of 
the individual or the grace of God. Chrysostom takes the former 
View, ov povoy dpaptnudtuv arndXdAager, dAAG kal érepacrovs éroincer, 
‘rendered us loveable,” followed by Theodoret, Corn. 4 Lapide, 
“‘sratiosos nos reddidit,” and most Roman Catholic interpreters, 
some of whom even use this as an argument for “‘justitia inhzerens.” 
Chrysostom says, it is as if one were to take a leper and change 
him into a lovely youth. Thus God has adorned our soul and 
made it an object of beauty and love. The partic. xeyapirwpevos 
has this sense in Ecclus. xvii. 17. Clem. Alex., loosely quoting 
Ecclus. ix. 8, substitutes it for edjpopdov of the original (aed. ili. 11). 
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But both the prevailing meaning of xdpis in St. Paul, and 
more particularly the context, seem decisive for the other sense, 
for ver. 7 states in what respect God év t@ jyyar., éxapitwre being 
joined to this by é&v o. And the leading idea of the passage is 
the undeserved goodness of God. With the reading #s there can 
hardly be any question that this latter meaning is alone possible. 
It resumes the evAdynoas typas év te Xp. of ver. 3. 

év 76 hyatmpévo. The MSS. D* G with the Vulgate add vio 
avrov, a manifest gloss. The expression is not found elsewhere 
in the N.T. of Christ, but in the Apostolic Fathers it is used of our 
Lord, e.g. Ep. Barn. 3, dy qroipacey &y to tryarnpévy atrod. 

7. évo (=Col. i. 14), not = did or per guem; it has a certain 
argumentative force, and can hardly be given a different meaning 
from the éy before r@ wy. “In him, in whom.” Rom. iii. 24, da 
THs dzrodvur. THS év Xptorw Inco, though parallel in substance is not 
parallel in construction, since here éy is closely connected with 
€xonev. It is not apart from Him, but in Him alone, that we have 
our redemption. 


Exouzev. D, Boh. read foxopev, which B, Boh. have in Col. i. 14. 


thy dmodtdtpwow. The article appears to indicate that which 
you know of, rjv zpocayuwyyy, ii. 18 (but see Heb. xi. 35). 


On dro trpwois Meyer remarks, ‘‘the redemption, namely, from God's 
wrath and penalties.” . . . ‘‘The purchase price was His (Christ’s) blood.” 
Other commentators also say that the word ‘‘ does not mean simply deliver- 
ance, but deliverance effected by the special means of purchase. Even where 
the term is used in the New Testament, without any accompanying statement 
of the price paid, the idea of a ransom price is still present ” (Macpherson). 
The usage of the word and of its cognates by no means bears out this statement. 

First, as to the simple verb Aurpofy. In the active it means primarily 
‘to release on receipt of a ransom.” The idea ‘‘redeem by payment of 
a price,” is expressed y the middle. Quite similarly, when Homer speaks of 
the ransom of Hector’s body, it is Achilles who is always said Ade, while 
Priam is said \decGa:. In the Sept. the middle Aurpoic6az is of very frequent 
occurrence, but not always with the idea of a price paid. On the contrary, 
it often means simply ‘‘to deliver.” Thus it is used of the deliverance from 
Egypt, for which no price was paid. Isaiah (xliii. 3) says, ‘‘ I give Egypt 
for thee.”” Compare 2 Sam. iv. 9, ‘‘ As the Lorp liveth, who hath redeemed 
my soul out of all adversity ”; Ps. cvii. (cvi.) 2, ‘‘ Whom He hath redeemed 
from the hand of the enemy.” 

So the English word ‘‘ redeem” sometimes means ‘‘ deliver,” as in 
Romeo and Juliet, ‘‘ Before the time that Romeo come to redeem me.” 

In the N.T. dAvurpoicAar occurs thrice: Luke xxiv. 21 (‘‘to deliver 
Israel ’’); Tit. ii. 14, ‘*. .. from all iniquity”; 1 Pet. i. 18, ‘f. . . from 
our vain conversation.” 

The substantive Avrpwors occurs in Plut. Arat. xi. in the sense of “‘ redemp- 
tion ” (of captives). In the Sept. it is used Lev. xxv. 48 of the “right of: 
redemption,” and Num. xviii. 16. In the Psalms it occurs thrice in the 
sense of ‘‘ deliverance,” viz. cxi. (cx.) 9, and cxxx. (cxxix.) 7. In the N.T. 
it occurs three times: Luke i, 68, éroinoey AUTpwoww TH raw airo8; ii. 38, 
rots ©poadexopévas AUTpworw 'IopajrA ; Heb. ix. 12, alwvlay AUTpwow evdpd- 
pevos. 
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AuTpwrhs is used Acts vii. 35 of Moses simply in the sense of 
‘* deliverer.” 

The verb arodurpoty signifies properly, not ‘‘to redeem” (Avrpota@at), 
but to release on recciving a ransom. fist. [Phel.] ap. Demosth. p. 159, 
Apglroxory . . . au\\aBuy xal ras édoxdras dvdyxas émife’s dwedirpwoe 
tardvrwy évvéa. Plutarch, Pomp. xxiv. 4, p. 631 D, Aw be xal Ovyarip 
*Avrwrlov . . . kal rod\Aay xpnudrww dreduTpwOn. Plato, Lege. xi. 919 A, 
Sroray ws éxOpods alxyadwrous Kxexetpwuevous dwodkurpdoy. Polyb. xxii. 
21. 8, cal xpuclov cuxvod Stopodoynbévros uxep rijs yuvacds, Fryev abrip 
drokurpwowy (vid. also ii. 6. 6). Lucian, of Achilles, xpnudrwr dAlyww Tov 
Exropos vexpdy dxodtrpwoas. The verb occurs twice in the Sept. viz. 
Ex. xxi, 8, of a master parting with a female slave (E.V. ‘‘he shall let 
her be redeemed”), and Zeph. iii. 1 (where the Hebrew word means 
‘‘licentious,” but was mistaken for one similarly written, which means 
*¢ rarisomed ”). 

The substantive dwxo\drpwors is rare. Rost and Pahn give only one 
reference in Greek writers, viz. Plutarch, Pomp. xxiv. 2, p. 631 B (speaking 
of the pirates), cwudrwr iryepornxdy dprayal cal rbdewr alxparwrwr dro- 
Nurpdces (‘holding to ransom”) bvedos Foay ris ‘Pwyalwy iyryepuovias. 
Thayer adds other references, Joseph. 4v/t. xii. 2. 3, wrecbvww 52 4 rerpa- 
xoolwy Trahdvrwr Tis dwrodurpwoews yevfoerOar paudvwy, raira Tre cuvexwpet 
(of Aristzeus paying the soldiers for their prisoners). Philo, Quod omnts 
probus liber, § 17, p. 882, dxoyvods drodurpworw Aopevos daurdv dtexpioaro. 
Diod. Fragm. lib. 37. 5. 3 (Didot’s ed. ii. p. 564, of a slave who had agreed 
with his masters for the purchase of his freedom) ; Scaevola, d@deas ri» 
Admodtrpwoly . . . dvectaipwoev, In the Sept. it occurs only in Dan. iv. 30, 
4 xpévos pou Tis dwodurpwoews ®Oe, #.e. of Nebuchadnezzar’s recovery. 

As far as usage goes, then, it would seem that if we are to attach to 
drodUrpwors the idea of ransom, the word will mean ‘‘ holding to ransom” 
or ‘‘ release on receipt of ransom,” not ‘‘ payment of ransom.” In the New 
Testament the word occurs ten times, and in some of these instances it is 
only by a forced explanation that the idea of payment of a price can be 
brought in. In Heb. xi. 35, ‘‘ were beaten, not accepting ri» droddrpworr,” 
the meaning connects itself easily with the classical use. It is ‘‘ not accept- 
ing release.” If the idea of price is brought in, it can only be apostasy ; 
but those who offer the dwoX. are the captors. Again in Heb. ix. 15, dro- 
AUTpwors Tov wapaBdcewy is nearly equivalent to xadapiopds rar duapriay in 
i. 3. The transgressions were put away; there was deliverance from them. 
In Luke xxi. 28, ‘‘lift up your heads, for your dwod. draweth nigh,” there 
is no suggestion of a price. The opinion that the price is the destruction of 
Jerusalem is very forced. 

In Rom. viil. 23, viodeclay darexdexdperan thy drodtrpwow rol odparos, 
whatever interpretation is given of the latter words, they do not suggest 
the idea of a price paid. Nor does #uépa dwodurpdévews, Eph. iv. 30, 
lend itself readily to this view. There are no doubt other passages in 
which it is easy to introduce the idea of payment of a price, but as 
the only ground for insisting on introducing this in every case is 
an erroneous view of the primary meaning of the word, further proof 
is required in each instance. Certainly, however, the word implies 
deliverance from a state of slavery. The slavery from which we are 
delivered is a slavery to sin, Rom. vii. 23. ‘‘ Captive to the law of 
sin’’; it is not death as a punishment, but spiritual death as a state. 
Christ gave Himself for us, to redeem us from all iniquity, Tit. ii. 14. We 
were redeemed by the blood of Christ ‘‘from our vain conversation,” 


1On dwrodtrpwors compare Westcott, Hed, pp. 295, 296; Ritschl, Rechi/. 
. Versohn. ii, 222 ff.3 and Oltramare, z# Joc. 
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I Pet. i. 18. Release from punishment is so far from being the chief idea, 
that it sinks into insignificance in comparison with that of deliverance from 
sin, without which it could not be. Here there is an insuperable difficulty 
in applying the idea of ransom by payment of a price. To whom is the 
ransom paid? We were not in slavery to God, nor is release from punish- 
ment to be obtained by any sort of payment of ransom. Hence the notion 
of early writers, that the ransom was paid to Satan. So Origen: dwro)v- 
Tpwots is ransom of those who are captives and in the power of the enemies ; 
we were subject to the enemies, the ruler of this world and the evil powers 
under him; the Saviour therefore gave the ransom for us. This was at 
least logical. 

Grotesque as this conception may seem to us, it kept in view the truth 
that it is release from the power of evil that is the main thing; and this was 
rather put out of sight by the later view, which gave most prominence to the 
release from punishment. But this, apart from deliverance from sin, is 
what is truly impossible ; whereas given deliverance from sin, though suffer- 
ing may remain, one ground for it has ceased, and it will be felt more as 
chastisement than as punishment. 

For the notion of purchase, cf. 1 Cor. vi. 20, vii. 23, Christ, whose 
slaves we are there called because He bought us with a price, surely did not 
purchase us from God. So in the O.T. God is said to have purchased His 
people (Ex. xv. 16, etc.). See Dale, Lect. v. 


Sia rod atparos adrov. This suggests a different figure, that of 
sacrifice. On the idea of Christ’s blood in the N.T., see Westcott, 
Epistles of St. John, p. 34.8q. He argues that “in accordance with 
the typical teaching of the Levitical ordinances, the Blood of Christ 
represents Christ's Life (1) as rendered in free self-sacrifice to God 
for man, and (2) as brought into perfect fellowship with God, 
having been set free by death. The Blood of Christ is, as shed, 
the Life of Christ given for man ; and, as offered, the Life of Christ 
now given to man, the Life which is the spring of their life.” The 
thought of Christ’s Blood (as shed) includes all that is involved in 
His Death, and more, for it “always includes the thought of the 
life preserved and active beyond death.” See especially John vi. 

—56. 
PS It is observable that in the parallel passage Col. i. 14, the 
words éa rot aizaros atirot are not added (in the genuine text). 

thy ddeow tév dpaptnpdtev (duapriay, Col.). Why was this 
further definition of the dzroAvrpwors so carefully added both here 
and in €ol.? Lightfoot (on Col. i. 14) suggests that this points to 
some false conception of the dod. put forward by heretical 
teachers, as we know was the case with the later Gnostics, who 
applied the term to their own formularies of initiation. Thus 
Irenaeus (i. 13. 6) relates of the Marcosians, &a ryv droA’rpwow 
dxpatyrous Kat aoparous yiverOat to xpirp, and (i. 21. 4) elvae 82 . 
teXclay aroAvtTpwow avTnv thy ériyvwow Tod appyrov peyéBovs. 
Not that any direct historical connexion between the Colossian 
heretics and the later Gnostics is likely, but the passages (and 
others cited by Lightfoot) “ show how a false idea of droAvrpwors 
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would naturally be associated with an esoteric doctrine of angelic 
powers.” 

kata Td wAovTos, x.t.A. A term of which St. Paul is particularly 
fond. Paley calls it one of his “cant” words; “wealth of grace,” 
“wealth of glory,” “wealth of wisdom.” Not to be resolved into 
“His rich grace”; but “the great fulness of His bounty.” The 
wealth of His grace, #.e. bounty, is shown by the great price paid for 
our ransom; cf. ii. 7, and Rom. ii. 4, rov wAovrouv THs xpyoToryTos 
QuTou. 

8. fs éwepicveuvcey. The verb is transitive, for the attraction of 
the dative, very rare in classical writers, is not found in the N.T. 
(not Rom. iv. 17). For the transitive use of repiooevu, cf. 2 Cor. 
ix. 8, duvaret 6 Weds wacay ydpw mepiocedoat (2 Cor. iv. 15 is un- 
certain) ; 1 Thess. iii. 12. The meaning then is, “which He made 
to abound” (overflow) ; dpOdvws éféxee, Theoph. The AV. with 
Calvin, a/., takes the verb intransitively, and therefore #s as 
attraction for 7, ‘‘in which He hath abounded.” A third construc- 
tion is possible, viz. that 4s depends directly on wepiowevev, since 
mw. Twos may mean “to abound in.” Cf. Luke xv. 17 (zepio- 
gevovo aprwy, some texts ; but WH zrepircevorrar) ; iva... ravros 
xepioparos mepooevys, Ignat. Pol. 2; so Beza, “qua redundavit” ; 
or, as has been suggested (Ellicott, p. 164), meprooedew might mean 
““to make an abundance of.” The first-mentioned rendering best 
agrees with the context. 

év waoq codig xai dponjoe. The distinction between these 
two words is clearly and pretty unanimously stated by several 
Greek writers. Aristotle (£74. (Vic. vi. 7) says that cogta is trav 
Tyuwrdarwy, while ¢dpdvyots is wept ta advOpwimiwa Kai mepi dv Eore 
BovrcioacGat ; andin Magna Moralia, i. 35, ppov. is wept ra ouppe- 
povra, Philo (De Prom. et Poen. 14) says copia is xpos Oepareiav 
@eot, Ppdvyots, zpos dvOpwrivov Biov Siolikyow. So Plutarch 
(Mor. p. 443 F) says that ¢pdv. is deliberative and practical in 
matters which concern us; and Cicero (Of. i. 43) states that it is 
“rerum expetendarum fugiendarumque scientia,” while codgia is 
“rerum divinarum atque humanarum scientia,” which last 1s the 
common definition of godia, #.¢. in Sextus Empir. and bee Def. 
411. povynors in the same place is defined (inter alia) diabects Kad? 
hv xpivopev ti mpaxtéov Kai Ti ov mpaxréov. It is clear from this that 
gpovnots cannot be predicated of God; nor 1s this refuted by the 
fact that in Prov. ill. 19 and Jer. x. 12 it is so used. It is very 
fallacious to call each individual translator of an O.T. book ‘the 
Seventy,” and to regard such an occasional use as any evidence as 
to what was possible to an original author like St. Paul. With 
more reason might it be alleged that “discretion” might be pro- 
perly predicated of God, because it is so used in the English Version 
in Jer. x. 12. In both instances a word was wanted to balance 
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godia in the parallel clause (in the parallel passage in Jer. li. the 
word used is cuvects). 1 Kings iii. 28 is irrelevant. Solomon is 
there said to have possessed ¢pdvycts @eot. This is a literal 
rendering of the Hebrew idiom, expressive of the highest degree of 
prudence. 

Nor is zaca codta applicable to God, for waca is not “Summa” 
(Wahl, a/.); it expresses, as Harless remarks, never intension, but 
extension ; aca duvayes = “ every power there is,” Col. 1. 11. waoa 
tropovn, “all possible patience” (s4.). This is not invalidated by 
maca éfovoia, Matt. xxvill. 18; mwaca dodpadca, Acts v. 23; OF 
waca arodoxn, 1 Tim. i. 15; or the classical 7. dvdyxy a. xivduvos, 
etc. In all these was is extensive not intensive. To say of God 
that He has done something zacy codig, would imply that, con- 
ceivably, the wisdom might have been only partial. 7 roAvmrotktAos 
copia, ili. 10, is wholly different, being the very varied manifesta- 
tion or exercise of His wisdom. 

Hence, whether we connect the words with ézep. or with yvwpiras 
they are to be understood of believers. This is confirmed by the 
parallel, Col. i. 9, va wAnpwOjre rv éxtyvwow Tod GeArparos adbrov 
év racy copia xai ovvéoet, Moreover, the main idea in the context 
is the knowledge of the Christian. The connexion with érep. seems 
decidedly to be preferred to that with yuwpioas, against which is the 
consideration that the making known of the “mystery” is not the 
proof of the abundance of grace, but of its abounding in the 
particular matter of codia xai dp. Meyer notes the climax from 
the simple is éxyapirwoer Hyas to Fs éreptooevcer els Hpas. 

9-11. God hath made known to us His purpose to sum up ali 
things in Christ, whether they be things in heaven or on earth, 

9. yvwpicas, z.¢. “In that He made known,” cf. Col. 11. 3. 

7s puoripov. We must be on our guard against importing 
into this word (as is done by some expositors) the meaning of the 
English ‘‘ mystery,” as in Shakespeare’s ‘“‘ Mysteries which heaven 
will not have earth to know.” It signifies simply “a truth once 
hidden but now revealed.” The truth may be “ mysterious,” in the 
modern sense, but that is not implied in the word (so Lightfoot 
also, who, however, refers to 1 Cor. xv. 51 and Eph. v. 32 as 
instances of this accidental idea; but see fosf). Lightfoot thinks 
the term was borrowed from the ancient mysteries, with an inten- 
tional paradox, as the Christian “ mysteries” are freely communi- 
cated to all, and so the idea of secrecy or reserve disappears. (Note 
on Col. i. 26.) In fact, it is almost always placed in connexion 
with words expressing revelation or publication. But there is no 
need to suppose that St. Paul had the heathen mysteries in his 
mind when he used the word. It appears to have been much 
more frequent colloquially than we should have supposed from the 
extant works of classical writers. In these the singular is found 
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once only, and that in a fragment of Menander, “ Do not tell thy 
secret (uvornpiov) to thy friend.” In Plato, /heaet. 156 A, the 
plural is used of secrets, “will tell you the secrets of these,” but 
with allusion to the pvorypia in the context. There are, however, 
other sources from which we may infer that it was not an 
uncommon word in the sense “secret,” viz. the Apocrypha, the 
Hexaplar translators, and Cicero. In the Apocrypha we find it in 
Tob. xii. 7, 11, “It is good to conceal the ». of a king”; 
Judith ii. 2, “ He (Nebuchadnezzar) communicated to them the 
secret (uvoryptov) of his counsel”; 2 Macc. xiii. 21, “ disclosed 
the ‘secrets’ to the enemies” ; frequently in Ecclus., and, as in 
Menander, in connexion with warnings against revealing a friend’s 
secret, ¢.g. Xxil. 22, xxvil. 16,17, 21. In Wisd. xiv. 15, 23 the 
word is used of heathen “ mysteries,” E.V. “ceremonies,” but in 
vi. 22, “I will tell you, and will not hide ‘ mysteries’ from you.” 
In two places in Proverbs the Hexaplar translators have 
pvornpvov, “A talebearer revealeth secrets,” pvorypra ; xi. 13 Sym., 
xx. 19 Theod. So in Ps. xxv. 14, s. xupiov; Theod. “secret of 
the Lord.” It occurs several times in Daniel, where the AV. has 
“secret,” as i, 18, 19, 27, 29. Cicero is fond of using Greek 
words in his letters, and no doubt the words he uses were familiar. 
Writing to Atticus he says, “ Our letters contain so much ‘ mysteri- 
orum’ that we usually do not trust them even to secretaries” (iv. 18). 
And in another place he writes a short passage entirely in Greek, 
because it is about some private domestic matter, saying, “‘illud ad 
te pvotixwrepov scribam,” z.e. more privately (vi. 4). Ausonius again 
has “ Accipe congestas, mysteria frivola, nugas” (Ep. iv. 67).} 
From all this we may conclude that pvorypioy was an ordinary, or 
rather the ordinary, word for “a secret.” In the N.T. the same 
meaning holds, only that there it is always (except in the Apocalypse) 
‘a secret revealed,” and hence is applied to doctrines of revelation. 
Indeed, Rom. xvi. 25 might almost be taken as a definition x, 
xpdvars aiwvios wecrynpévou davepwhévrog S& viv (=Col. i. 26). 
Such doctrines are the “mysteries of the kingdom of heaven,” 
Matt. xii. rx (cf. ver. 35), which were communicated by the Lord 
in parables, Luke vii. 10. There is not one passage in which 
this meaning is not suitable. Lightfoot mentions two in which, 
although the signification of the word is the same, there comes in 
from the special circumstances of the case the accidental idea of 
mysteriousness. They are 1 Cor. xv. 51 and Eph. v. 32. In 
neither place is this contained in the word. There is, indeed, one 
place in which other writers suppose this idea to be contained in 
the word itself, viz. 1 Cor. xiv. 2. But the true interpretation of 
that passage is, “ He is indeed telling secrets, but to no purpose, 


1 In the Liturgies, when the priest is directed to pray ‘‘ secretly,” wugricds ig 
the word used. 
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for no one understands.” It is not because no one understands 
that they are pvornpia. This is, on the contrary, a polite conces- 
sion, as in ver. 17. In the Apocalypse the meaning “secret” still 
holds good, “the secret of the seven stars,” “the secret of the 
woman.’ 

The one doctrine which St. Paul frequently calls the mystery 
of the gospel was the admission of the Gentiles. It was for this 
that he was in bonds. 

rod BeAtjparos adrod. Gen. of the object, the secret concerning 
His will. 

kata thy edSoxiay adrod. Not to be joined to pvort., which 
would be tautologous with rod 6eA. air, but with yrwpicas. It 
qualifies yvwpioas here aS mpoopicas in ver. 5. v6. =purpose 
(ver. 5). Compare Book of Enoch xlix. 4, “according to His 
good pleasure.” 

10. wpod8ero. The prefix in rportHerGa is local, not temporal. 
‘Set before oneself = to purpose ” (Rom. i. 13), or “ before others ” 
(Rom. ili. 25). These three are the only places where the verb 
occurs in the N.T., but the substantive wpodeots is frequent = 
purpose, either Divine or human (Acts xi. 23, xxvil. 13; 2 Tim. 
lil, ro. Cf. mpoxepiLer Gar, Acts ill. 20 ; mpoapetoOar, 2 Cor. ix. 7). 

eis oixovopiay, x.7.A. “With a view. to a dispensation belonging 
to the fulness of the seasons.” oixovozia means either actual 
administration of a household, etc., or the office of an administra- 
tor. In the latter sense the Knglish “stewardship” correctly 
represents it ; in the former, which is the meaning here, though 
* dispensation ” in its original sense well corresponds, it does not 
suggest to the reader the idea of “ house management,” which is 
contained in oixovozia, This is founded on the conception of the 
Church as God’s household, 1 Tim. iii. 5 ; Heb. x. 21; 1 Pet. iv. 
17; hence in this Epistle believers are called oixetor rot @eod, iL. 19. 
In the Gospels in five parables God is figured as olkodermdrys, e.g. 
Matt. xx. 1, 11. In classical writers the word otxovouia extended 
its meaning from the management of a household to that of a 
state. Thus Aristotle says that as household management is a 
sort of kingdom of a house, so a kingdom Is oixovoyzia. It was also 
applied to systematic arrangement or management generally, as 
of the topics of a speech, of the parts of a building, etc. The 
kingdom of God had its own oixovopia, it involved a place or 
system of administration, the officers or oixovopo: of which were 
the apostles and the ministers, 1 Cor. iv. 1; Tit. i. 7. For the 
later use of the term as specifically =the Incarnation, see Light- 
foot’s note, Eph. i. 10; Col. 1 25. 

V. Soden maintains that ofx. here has the same meaning as elsewhere, 
viz. stewardship. The thought is that the object of the Divine purpose 


should come to its achievement through an olxovéuos. Until the olxovopusa 
2 
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began the plan rested in God. Who the olxovdyos is, is not said in the text ; 
probably, in the first place, God Elimself (iii. 1). Moule more suitably 
regards the Son as the olxovdyos, the ‘‘ purpose” being that He should be 
the manifested Dispenser of the period of grace, 


T. WAnpspatos tov Katpav. In substance equivalent to 7A. rod 
xpovov, as in Gal. iv. 4, but includes the conception of a series of 
xatpoi, Or seasons, the last of which is marked by the mission and 
work of the Messiah, so that now the series is closed. Cf. Mark 
i. 15, wemAnpwrat 6 xatpds. Kaxzpds includes the notion of fitness or 
propriety. The xatpot are conceived as spaces filled with events. 
Since a «x. 1s not properly the object of an oixovoziéa the genitive 
wAnpwparos is not gen. of object but of nearer definition ; cf. «picrs 
peydAns juepas, Jude 6. 

dvaxegadauicac0at, “to gather up into one,” seems to be an 
explanatory infinitive supplying at once the content of the 
puoryprov, the object of the evdoxéa, and the object reserved for the 
olx. But as a matter of construction most easily connected with 
the nearest, viz. oikovozia. Some commentators prefer connecting 
it with mpocéfero, others with pvornpiov. In classical writers 
xepaAatov means “chief point,” cf. Heb. viii. 1; and both 
xefoaiow and dvaxepaAatow mean to sum up, summarise. So 
Rom. xiii. 9, TO yap ov potyevoas . . . &y rovTw TO Adyw ava- 
xepadaovrat. So in a fragment of Aristotle, dvaxeparawwoacBat 
mpos dvapvyow. And so Quintilian defines the substantive 
dvaxepadaiwors, “ Rerum repetitio et congregatio quae Graece dicitur 
_ adv... . et totam simul causam ponit ante oculos” (/ms¢. vi. 1. 1). 
Compare the late Latin vrecapitulv, formed in imitation of the 
Greek. Thus there is no ground for assigning to the prefix the 
signification “again,” as if there was in the word a reference to a 
bringing back to a former state, “Sin Christo omnia revocantur ad 
initium” (Tert. AMonog. 5) (Meyer, a/.). The Vulgate, indeed, 
expresses this idea to the exclusion of xepdAatov, “ instaurare.” 
But as it has the same rendering in Rom. xiii. 9, we cannot con- 
sider it as meant for anything but a verbal equivalent. dyva- here 
has the same force as in dvaywaoxev, avadoyi{er Oat, avaperpety, 
viz. the idea “fone by one.” So Lightfoot, who remarks that in 
the interpretation alluded to Tertullian found a serviceable weapon 
against Marcion, who maintained a direct opposition between the 
work of the Demiurge and the work of Christ. Chrysostom asks, 
ri torw dvaxepadaricacba ; and replies, ovvaya. When he after- 
wards says, wavras to piav nyaye Kepadrjv, we may suppose that 
he only meant a rhetorical play on words, since the verb is not 
derived from xedaA7, but from xedadaror. 

The middle voice 1s appropriate as implying the interest 
which God Himself has herein; cf. e’s avrov in 1 Cor. vill. 6; 
Rom. xi. 36. 
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7a dni roig otpavoig cal ra éwt ris yijs. This is the reading of 
x* BDL, Theodoret,! Oec. and some cursives, and is adopted by Lachm. 
Tisch. Treg. WH. But AG K, most cursives, have év rots odp., with Chrys. 
Theodoret,! Theophyl. The variation in case after the same preposition 
has frequent parallels in classical writers. 

On the other hand, the usual contrast is é» rots odpavols and éwi ris vis 
(iii. 15; Col. i. 20, in which latter place there is a poorly attested reading 
éxi, perhaps from this passage). It must be admitted also (with Harless) 
that there is something strange in the use of éwl, ‘‘upon,” with rots odpavois, 
for the nature of the case as well as the antithesis forbid us to understand it 
as ‘‘ above the heavens.” 


ta wdévra shows that it is not the uniting of things in heaven 
with things on earth that is expressed. These are named in order 
to express the greatest universality. Hence also here, as with raca 
% «riots, Rom. vill. 19 sqq., there is no occasion to introduce any 
limitation except such as the context demands. To the spiritual 
as to the poetic eye all nature seems to share in what strictly and 
literally belongs only to intelligent beings; nor is it hard to see 
that there is a profound truth in such a view. The introduction 
here of this view (new in St. Paul) of the extension of Christ’s 
work to things in heaven, is accounted for by his having in his 
mind the teaching derogatory to Christ, which is more distinctly 
referred to in the Ep. to the Colossians. 

The things in the heavens were understood by Locke to mean 
the Jews (those on earth being the Gentiles), in support of which 
interpretation he refers to Matt. xxiv. 29. He is followed by 
Schoettgen, Ernesti, and others. Chrysostom understands the 
angels, while others interpret the words of the spirits of the just 
of the O.T. (Beza and many others). 


11, édxAnpebynpev, NB cursives generally, Vulg., Chrys. etc. 

dxAyOnpev, ADG, probably not a gloss but a result of ‘‘ parablepsy,” 
assisted by the greater familiarity of the latter word. The converse substitu- 
tion would be wholly unaccountable. 


dv @ kai éxAnpsOnper. «ac obviously is joined with the verb 
‘for whom also,” not “we also,” as if it were xat #pets. The 
purpose was “also” carried out. «Ajpos, properly a_ lot, 
then, like the English “lot,” “a portion allotted,” or “ portion ” 
generally. It is common in both senses in the Sept. as well as in 
classical Greek. It is not=“‘inheritance.” The verb xAynpdw = 
“to choose by lot” or “assign by lot,” hence in the passive, to 
be assigned, as ‘‘éxAnpwOnv SovdAy.” In this sense Chrysostom, 
Estius, etc., understand it here, xAjpov yevozévov quas éfeAc£aro, 
the word being chosen, according to Estius, to indicate that the 
election was not by our merit, and then zpoopiwocOévres being 
added to exclude the idea of chance (Chrys.). 

The Vulgate agrees, ‘‘sorte vocati sumus,” and many modern 
interpreters. But this would be entirely without parallel in the 
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language of St. Paul, with whom it is God’s gracious will that is 
the determining source of the €«Aoyy. not any Geta rvy7. 

Many interpreters adopt the rendering, “we were chosen as 
His lot or heritage,” deriving the meaning of the verb from the 
second sense of xAnpos. So Bengel, Alford, Ellicott. The sense 
is good, but this meaning of «Anpéw, in which the idea of chance 
is lost, is not sufficiently supported, and the idea of “heritage” is 
without justification. On the other hand, the interpretation, ‘ we 
have obtained xAjpos” (kAnpos trav dyiwy, Col. 1. 12), is unobjec- 
tionable in point of language; for xAypoty tw is classical, e.g. - 
év éxdorw éxAnpwoav, Thuc. vi. 42, and it would be quite in 
accordance with analogy that xAnpotobac should be used in the 
sense “to be assigned a portion,” cf. POovodpat, dcaxovotpa, Matt. 
Xx. 28; morrevopat, Gal. 11. 7. It is probably in this way that we 
are to explain the usage in later Greek writers, exemplified in 
Aelian, Vat. /7/is¢#. v. 31, and Hippocrates, 1287. 15. In the 
former passage the serpent is said to have his heart near his 
throat. ty xapdiav xexAnpwra, «.7.A. In the latter, Hippocrates 
Says, mAclova peupiompiny  rysny KexAnpooba ryv réxvyv. In 
both cases the verb seems to mean, not simply “to have,” but “to 
' have as one’s portion or «Ajpos.” The sense suits well, as it 
corresponds to the notions xAypovopia and zepuroinots in ver. 14, 
as well as to the éy rots érovpavios, ver. 3, and coincides with 
that of Col. 1. 12 above referred to; we may compare also 
Acts xxvi. 18, rot Aafetvy . . . KARpov év ols yaopevos, and 
XVil. 4, mpooexAnpwOnoay to TlavAw. The selection of the word 
is explained by the O.T. use of «Ajpos, which made it appropriate 
for the possession allotted to the Jewish Christians (so Meyer, 
Soden, Eadie). That these are intended here, although pets 
is not expressed before ver. 12, seems probable from the close 
logical connexion with ver. 12. Besides, if tets be included here, 
vu. 136, 14 would be a weak repetition. 

kata Thy Boudthy Tov GeAnjparos adtod. This specification seems 
meant to exclude all idea of any merit of the Jews in their 
xAnpovoBa. As to the distinction between BovAy and OéAnpa, 
and between the respective verbs, scholars are at issue. The best 
supported opinion is that BovdAy involves the idea of purpose 
and deliberation, @éAev and @€Anya denoting simply will. So 
Ammonius states that f. is used only of rational beings, 6. also 
of irrational. Thus, as Grimm says, 6éAw would express the will 
that proceeds from inclination, BovAexa: that from deliberation. 
Cf. Matt. i. 19, “not willing (@éAwv) to make her a public example, 
was minded, éBovA7@n,” etc. ; 1 Cor. vil. 36, 8 Act roretrw ; 25. 39, 
Xiv. 35, ef S€ re pabety OéAovow. OédrAw as the less definite may be 
used there, but BovAopzac would be quite suitable. Some scholars, 
however, reverse this distinction. Here the combination “ counsel 
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of His will” seems intended to express emphatically the absolute 
self-determination of God. Compare 1 Pet. iii. 17, ¢f OéXoe 76 
OéAnpa tov Gcov. 

12-14. We Jews had even in former times the promise of the 
Christ, which has now been fulfilled ; but the same blessings are now 
extended to you the Gentiles, and as the earnest of your inheritance, 
ye have been sealed with the Holy Spirit. 

12. eis 1d efvar, x.r.A. It seems best to take rovs rponAmudras 
as the predicate, according to the analogy of eis éw. in ver. 6 and 
ver. 14, and eis érawvoy ddfns a’rod parenthetically. The article 
is necessary, since what has to be expressed is not that the ypeis 
were to have had the attribute of having previously hoped, but 
that it was their special privilege to be those amongst the Chris- 
tians who had had a previous hope. And if zponAz. is the subject, 
what reason can be given why zxpoopic?. eis ér. 5. should be con- 
fined to them, seeing it applies equally to the tpets dxovoavres ? 
Besides, this would be only a repetition of vv. 4, 5. The chief 
objection made to this interpretation is that the distinction be- 
tween Jewish and Gentile Christians does not come in before 
ver. 13; but this is only an assumption, as the exposition of 
ver. II, just given, shows. We translate, therefore (with Harless, 
Olsh. Soden), “That we, to the praise of His glory, should be 
those who have before had hopes in Christ.” 

- Meyer’s interpretation of rots zpond. as “ quippe qui” is incon- 
sistent with the article. 

To what does the apo. refer? mpoeArif{w might, of course, 
mean simply hope before the event, as zpoopi{w implies an épic- 
pos before the object of it appeared; and so Ellicott, Meyer, 
understand the word here, explaining the perfect as indicating 
that the action still continues; but this seems fallacious; éA7ifev 
continues, but not zpoeAmifeu. 

It seems better then, with Beza, Bengel, v. Soden, to under- 
stand the zpo. as referring to the time prior to the conversion of 
the heathen. Whether it be understood thus or as “before the 
coming of Christ,” it is appropriate to the Jewish Christians as 
distinguished from the Gentile. But some expositors deny that 
there is any such distinction here (De Wette), and understand 
apo. as “before the Parousia.” But the xat imets of ver. 13, 
together with the dxovoayres which is antithetical to zponA7., seems 
decisive. Compare Rom. xv. 8, ‘9, A€éyw 5é, Xpiorov Staxovov 
yeyernoGat mepitopns trip dAnOeias @eov, cis 1rd BeBawwoat ras 
érayyehias tiv matépwv' Ta Se COvy trep, eAddovs (fe. not trép 
dAnPeias) Sogdoar rov @edv (not might glorify, as AV. and RV.). 

18. év @ wat Sets, “In whom ye also.” There is much 
difference of opinion as to the connexion. Beza, Calvin, a/, 
supply 7#Amixare. But if wpoyAr. is to suggest the supplement, 
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it would be zponAmixare, which is inadmissible. Meyer and 
Alford supply the substantive in accordance with the current 
expression év Xpior@ elvar, “in whom ye also are.” Not only is 
this extremely tame, but, considering the pregnant meaning of 
elvae in this phrase, it is hardly possible that it should be omitted, 
not having occurred in the previous clause. Erasmus, 4 Lapide, 
Harless, a/., supply exAnpwOyre. The objection of Meyer and 
Ellicott, that €xAnp. would thus be limited to Gentile Christians, 
though it formerly referred to both Jews and Gentiles, loses its 
force if the interpretation of ver. 11 above given be adopted. But 
it is awkward to go back so far, and a much simpler solution is 
that év @ is connected with éodpayiaOyre, the second é @ being a 
resumption of the first, as in RV. with Theodore Mops., Bengel, 
Eadie, Ellicott, Soden. Thus the thought é Xpwre, which 
governs the whole section 3 to 14, is with the second év @ once 
more emphatically brought forward, while morevcavrtes, as the 
necessary antecedent of «ogpay., is given its proper prominence as 
distinguished from the prior condition dxovcavres. The repetition 
of duets before murredoarvres is so far from being necessary that it 
would obscure the importance of that word. 

tov Adyov Tis dAnOeias. Cf. Col. 1.5. The word whose content 
is truth, z.¢. the gospel, xar’ éfoxnv sermo veritatis quasi extra 
ipsum nulla esset proprie veritas (Calvin), in apposition with ro 
evayyédvov THs Gwrypias tyav, the gospel, or good tidings, whose 
subject-matter was salvation. 

“In whom I say, when ye also believed, ye were sealed.” ev a, 
not to be taken with mort., for which there is no parallel in St. Paul, 
but with éodp. Meyer, however, with Calvin, Beza, a/., refers 
év @ to 76 evayy., comparing Mark i. 15, murrevere €v TO evayyeXiv, 
and Gal. iii. 26, miotes év Xp. I. But it is much more natural to 
understand it as=év Xpior@ ; and, of course, if the account just 
given of the first év @ be adopted, this alone is possible. Compare 
Acts xix. 2, ef mvedpa dywov éd\aBere miorevoavres= “when ye 
believed.” 

éoppayicOnte. Compare 2 Cor. i. 22, 6 xat odpayiodpevos as 
kat Sovs Tov dppaBava tov rvevparos. The figure is such an obvious 
one that it is needless to seek for its origin in any allusion to 
circumcision, called a seal in Rom. iv. 11, or in the ortypara 
of certain worshippers of heathen deities. In later writers o¢payts 
is used simply for “baptism”; but there 1s no reason to suppose 
such a reference here, which would be too obscure. 

16 mv. THs éx. ‘The spirit of promise,” ze. which had been 
promised, ore xara érayy. aire éAdBopev, Chrys., who, however, also 
gives a different view, as does Theoph. @ ore é& érayyedtas b00n 7 
ore THY Tov peAXOvTwY aya4av érayyeAiav 16 mv. BeBaot. The 
latter interpretation must be rejected, because the word mvetpa 
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does not contain the idea of BeBaiwors, “The Spirit which brings 
a promise ” would be a possible interpretation ; but it is not the 
Spinit that is the immediate bringer of the promise, and, moreover, 
the other view agrees better with the connexion. t@ dytp added 
with emphasis, “even the Holy Spirit.” 

14. dppaBsv, a Semitic word (Heb. fay), which probably (we 
may say certainly) passed from the Phoenicians to the Greeks, and 
from them to the Romans in the sense of our word “earnest,” a 
portion of the purchase money given to ratify the contract, and so as 
a pledge of full payment. In the N.T. it is found only here and 
2 Cor. i. 22, ver. 5 (in both places dpp. rod rvevuaros). It is to 
be noted, first, that the earnest is of the same kind as the full pay- 
ment. Compare Clem. Alex., £c/. Proph. xii. p. 982, ovre yap 
way Kexopiopela ovre ravTos torepotpev, GAN’ olov appaBava. .. . 
mpoveAnpapev, So Irenaeus, “hoc est, pars ejus honoris qui a 
Deo nobis promissus est,” v. 8. 1. To this corresponds 7 arapy7 
rou mv. Rom. vill. 23. ‘‘ The actual spiritual life of the Christian 1s 
the same in kind as his future glorified life ; the kingdom of heaven 
is a present kingdom; the believer is already seated at the right 
hand of God,” Lightfoot, who adds that the metaphor suggests 
and doubtless was intended to convey another idea, namely, that 
the recipient of the earnest money pledges himself to accomplish 
his side of the contract. 6s is attracted into the gender of dpp. 
according to a usual idiom; cf. Mark xv. 16, Tis avAis 6 éore mpar- 
twptov, and Gal. iii. 16, 7@ orépparti gov os ears Xptords; also, 
perhaps, 1 Tim. iit. 16; Col. i. 27. 6 is, however, found in 
ABGL, Athan. Cyril, Chrys., and is adopted by Lachm., 
WH. 

cig AwodUtpwow THs wWepiTowjcews. mepiroret_y Means properly 
“to cause to remain over, to preserve alive, save.” It is so used 
both in classical writers and in the Sept. In the middle voice it 
means to acquire for oneself. So in N.T. Acts xx. 28, fw 
mepreTronearo da Tov atwaros Tod idiov. The substantive repiroinots 
occurs once in the Sept. in the sense of survival, 2 Chron. xiv. 13, 
kai érecov Aifiowes wote py elvar év adrois mepiroinow. This 
appears to be the sense intended here by the Sept. “for the 
redemption of those who live.” 

Most commentators compare the expression Aads eis reperoinow, 
1 Pet. ii. 9, which is taken from Mal. iii. 17, €covraé pow. . . els 
a., where els 3. represents the Hebrew that is alsewhere rendered 
meprovoros; SO RV. “God's own possession.” It is a serious 
objection to this that w. by itself has not the meaning “ people for 
a possession,” or ‘God’s possession.” In 1 Pet. it is Aads, and 
in Malachi pos, that determines the meaning: indeed, as St. Peter 
ls quoting from Malachi, his words do not supply a second instance 
of even this limited use of the word, nor any at all of N.T. usage. 
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Meyer attempts to evade this objection by making airod refer to 
mepir. as well as ddéns, which is very forced. Another very strong 
objection is from the context. It is our inheritance that is in 
question ; it is of it that the earnest is received, and we should 
naturally expect that what follows eis would have reference to the 
complete reception of it. Instead of this, the interpretation quoted 
supposes the figure entirely changed, so that, instead of receiving 
an inheritance, it is we that are the possession ; a figure proper in 
its place, but here involving a confusion of thought which we can 
hardly attribute to St. Paul. Augustine seems to have understood 
the word as=‘“haereditas acquisita,” perhaps only following the 
Latin version, ‘‘acquisitionis.” So Calovius, ‘“plena fruitio 
redemtionis haereditatis nobis acquisitae,” a meaning of x. which is 
unsupported. 

Beza remarks that we have to distinguish two deliverances or 
drodutpaces ; the one which is past and finished, the other, the 
complete deliverance to which we have to look forward in the 
hereafter. The former, he says, might be called “‘docendi causa,” 
dmodvtpwots éXevPepdcoews, and, correspondingly, the latter dz. 
meptrowjoews, “liberatio vindicationis or assertionis.” His explana- 
tion of the construction, not the meaning of z., seems to be essen- 
tially the same as that of Theodore Mops., Theodoret, and 
Severianus. They, however, understand 7. as 4 wpos Tov @eov 
oiketwots. Thus Sever. says we are redeemed iva zepirom$apev 
Kai oixewfanev re @e@, so that the meaning is, “ With a view to 
our full recovery of our privileges as sons of God.” But this is 
open to the objection just now brought against the RV., that ro 
@eo required to be expressed. We are compelled, therefore, by 
the necessity of the context, to understand szrepiroinots of our 
acquisition ; only it is not a thing possessed, the object of aok., 
but possession or acquisition, the result of the complete dzroA. 
(so Soden, and, in substance, Macpherson), “With a view to a 
complete redemption which will give possession.” In the three 
other passages in which =. occurs in the N.T. it means acquisition 
or saving, in accordance with the classical usage, viz. 1 Thess. 
V. 9, owrypias ; 2 Thess. ii. 14, S0fys ; Heb. x. 39, puxys (cf. Luke 
XXl. 19, xtynoeoGe Tas yuyas dpov). 

18-19. Therefore having heard of your faith, I thank God, and 
I pray that ye may attain a deeper knowledge of the glory of the 
inheritance, and of the mighty power of God who confers tt upon 
you. 

15. Ava tobro. Connected by some with wv. 13, 14, only, é#e., 
‘“‘ Because ye also are in Christ, and have been sealed,” etc., since it 
is Only in ver. 13 that the writer turns to the Ephesians. But better 
connected with the whole paragraph, vv. 3-14, ‘‘ because this blessing 
which we share is so mighty.” So Oecum., da 7a dzroxe(peva dyaba 
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rois 6p0Gs murrevovor cat Brotor Kat dia ta ev Trois cwhnoopevors 
rerdxOa ipas. This is to be preferred, if only because &4 rodro is 
too emphatic for so limited a reference as the former. It is used 
in transition to a new paragraph in Rom. v. 12; 2 Cor. Iv. 1; 
Col. i. 9. The last passage is closely parallel to the present. 
xdys. ‘I also,” does not express co-operation with the readers 
in their prayers, or with others, of whom there is no hint; nor is 
it “I who first preached to you”; but it simply notes the transition 
from iets. It is exactly parallel to xat ets in Col. i. 9, where 
the plural is used because Timothy is associated with Paul in the 
address, 
dxovcas is certainly in favour of the view that the Epistle was 
written, not to the Ephesians, but to readers to whom Paul had 
not personally preached ; and this appears to be confirmed by the 
similar expression in Col. 1. 4. On the other hand, it must be 
observed that the same expression occurs in the Epistle to 
Philemon (ver. 5), Paul’s beloved fellow-worker, except that the 
participle is present tense. But this makes all the difference. 
Theodoret explains dxovcas here as referring to the progress the 
Ephesians had made more recently ; and so many moderns. But 
against this is the fact that in wv. 17 ff. this is prayed for. A frequen- 
tative force of the participle cannot be admitted. The frequentative 
force of the aor. ind. is only the result of its indefiniteness (Luke i. 
55 ff.). The time of the participle is defined by the principal verb. 
Thy nal’ buds mionv. ‘“ Apud vos” = “among you,” but in sense 
equivalent to rt. a. tpayv, Col. 1. 4. Compare Acts xvii. 28, ray 
xaO tpas mrowutav; Xvill. 15, vopxov Tod Kal’ tuds=“the law that 
obtains among you”; xxvi. 3, ray Kara “Iovéaiovs éAav. This 
periphrasis for the genitive seems to have been frequent in later 
Greek ; cf. Aelian, V. . ii. 12, % war atrov dpern, Diod. S. i. 6s. 
7 Kara THY apynv amobects (laying down the government). There 
seems, therefore, no good reason to say, with Harless and Ellicott, 
that the phrase here denotes the faith of the community viewed 
objectively (the thing in itself), in contradistinction to 2. tar, 
which expresses the subjective faith of individuals; or with 
Alford, that it implies the possibility of some not having this faith 
(whereas all are addressed as movoi). At most, perhaps, we may 
say that the form of expression was suggested by a view of the 
different classes of believers. That 4 7. tay could have been used 
is shown by Col. i. 4. 
riot év tO Kupiw “Inood. év indicates that in which the faith 
rests, aS els expresses that to which it is directed, “ fidem in Christo. 
repositam.” ‘The absence of the article before év marks the bind- 
ing of wiors év r. Kupiy into one conception. 
aal rhy dydwny rv als wavras Tots dylous. rh» dydrny is omitted by 
x* A BP, Orig. Hier., inserted by 8° DG K L, Syr. Boh., Chrys. The 
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Meyer attempts to evade this objection by making atrot refer to 
mepir. as well as ddfys, which is very forced. Another very strong 
objection is from the context. It is our inheritance that is in 
question ; it is of it that the earnest is received, and we should 
naturally expect that what follows eis would have reference to the 
complete reception of it. Instead of this, the interpretation quoted 
supposes the figure entirely changed, so that, instead of receiving 
an inheritance, it is we that are the possession ; a figure proper in 
its place, but here involving a confusion of thought which we can 
hardly attribute to St. Paul. Augustine seems to have understood 
the word as=“haereditas acquisita,” perhaps only following the 
Latin version, ‘“acquisitionis.” So Calovius, “plena fruitio 
redemtionis haereditatis nobis acquisitae,” a meaning of 2. which is 
unsupported. 

Beza remarks that we have to distinguish two deliverances or 
droAutpadoes ; the one which is past and finished, the other, the 
complete deliverance to which we have to look forward in the 
hereafter. The former, he says, might be called ‘‘docendi causa,” 
droAvrpwots €Aevhepwoews, and, correspondingly, the latter az. 
repirounoews, “ liberatio vindicationis or assertionis.” His explana- 
tion of the construction, not the meaning of w., seems to be essen- 
tially the same as that of Theodore Mops., Theodoret, and 
Severianus. ‘They, however, understand 7. as 4 mpos rov @edv 
oixetwors. Thus Sever. says we are redeemed iva zrepurombapev 
Kai oixewOapev tH @e@, so that the meaning is, “ With a view to 
our full recovery of our privileges as sons of God.” But this is 
open to the objection just now brought against the RV., that ro 
@eo required to be expressed. We are compelled, therefore, by 
the necessity of the context, to understand zepirofnots of our 
acquisition ; only it is not a thing possessed, the object of azok., 
but possession or acquisition, the result of the complete dod. 
(so Soden, and, in substance, Macpherson), “With a view to a 
complete redemption which will give possession.” In the three 
other passages in which =. occurs in the N.T. it means acquisition 
or saving, in accordance with the classical usage, viz. 1 Thess. 
Vv. 9, cwrypias; 2 Thess. ii. 14, ddéys; Heb. x. 39, yuxqs (cf. Luke 
XXl. 19, xTHoeobe Tas Yuyas tyr). 

15-19. Therefore having heard of your faith, I thank God, and 
I pray that ye may attain a deeper knowledge of the glory of the 
inheritance, and of the mighty power of God who confers tt upon 
you. 

15. Avda todro, Connected by some with w. 13, 14, only, ze., 
‘Because ye also are in Christ, and have been sealed,” etc., since it 
is only in ver. 13 that the writer turns to the Ephesians. But better 
connected with the whole paragraph, vv. 3-14, ‘‘ because this blessing 
which we share is so mighty.” So Oecum., 6a 7a dsroxeipeva ayaa. 
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rots ép0Gs muorevovot Kat Brotoe cat da Ta ev Tots TwOncopévors 
rerdxOa: ipas. This is to be preferred, if only because 84 rodro is 
too emphatic for so limited a reference as the former. It 1s used 
in transition to a new paragraph in Rom. v. 12; 2 Cor. iv. 1; 
Col. i. 9. The last passage is closely parallel to the present. 
xdyd. “TI also,” does not express co-operation with the readers 
in their prayers, or with others, of whom there 1s no hint; nor is 
it “I who first preached to you”; but it simply notes the transition 
from Sets. It is exactly parallel to «at mets in Col. i. 9, where 
the plural is used because Timothy is associated with Paul in the 
address. 
dxovcas is certainly in favour of the view that the Epistle was 
written, not to the Ephesians, but to readers to whom Paul had 
not personally preached ; and this appears to be confirmed by the 
similar expression in Col. i. 4. On the other hand, it must be 
observed that the same expression occurs in the Epistle to 
Philemon (ver. 5), Paul’s beloved fellow-worker, except that the 
participle is present tense. But this makes all the difference. 
Theodoret explains dxovoas here as referring to the progress the 
Ephesians had made more recently ; and so many moderns. But 
against this is the fact that in wv. 17 ff. this is prayed for. A frequen- 
tative force of the participle cannot be admitted. The frequentative 
force of the aor. ind. is only the result of its indefiniteness (Luke 1. 
55 ff.). The time of the participle is defined by the principal verb. 
Thy xa’ Spas wiomw. ‘ Apud vos” = “among you,” but in sense 
equivalent to r. m7. tov, Col. 1. 4. Compare Acts xvii. 28, rav 
xa tpas mowuray ; xvill. 15, vdpov Tod kal’ tpas= “the law that 
obtains among you”; xxvi. 3, ray Kata “Iovdaiouvs Bay. This 
periphrasis for the genitive seems to have been frequent in later 
Greek ; cf. Aelian, V. H. ii. 12, @ wat airov dpern, Diod. S. i. 65. 
q Kara THY apxny aobeots (laying down the government). There 
seems, therefore, no good reason to say, with Harless and Ellicott, 
that the phrase here denotes the faith of the community viewed 
objectively (the thing in itself), in contradistinction to 4 7. tpov, 
which expresses the subjective faith of individuals; or with 
Alford, that it implies the possibility of some not having this faith 
(whereas all are addressed as moroi). At most, perhaps, we may 
say that the form of expression was suggested by a view of the 
different classes of believers. That 7 x. tov could have been used 
is shown by Col. 1. 4. 
tion év T& Kupiw “Inood. év indicates that in which the faith 
rests, as eis expresses that to which it 1s directed, “ fidem in Christo - 
repositam.” ‘The absence of the article before év marks the bind- 
ing of riors év +. Kupip into one conception. 
aal rhv dydwny ri als wavras tovs dylovs. hy dydrny is omitted by 
x° A BP, Orig. Hier., inserted by 8° DG KL, Syr. Boh., Chrys. The 
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insertion is supported by the parallel, Col. i. 4. Internal evidence is strongly 
in its favour, as wioriw els rods dylovs would be an unexampled expression 
(Philem. 6 is not an instance). The omission, too, is very easily,accounted for 
by the passing of a copyist’s eye from the first to the second rj». Lachm. 
and Westcott and Hort and RV. omit the words, but Tisch. Treg (not mg.) 
retain them. 


16. 08 wadopat edxaptotéy, x.t.A. etyapioreivy, in the sense 
“‘ siving thanks, being thankful,” belongs to the later Greek (from 
Polybius onward), Its earlier meaning was “to do a good turn 
to,” and hence to “ return a favour,” to be grateful. 

o§ wadopa: is usually joined directly with edy., while pvecay 7. 
is made subordinate, as specifying the further direction of the 
evxapioria. But the following tva seems to require us to take 
pv. w. as the principal notion, “I cease not while giving thanks 
for you to make mention,” etc. It is not clear whether pyeiay 
movetcGat, which also occurs ver. 16, Rom. i. 9, Philem. 4, means 
“to remember” or “to mention.” It is used in the latter sense 
by Plato (Protag. 317 E; Phaed. 254A) and other writers. Cf. 
Ps. cxi. 4; Sept. py. ex. trav Oavpaciwy avrod. 

For ért trav mpocevyiy cf. Rom. i. 10; 1 Thess. 1 2. 


budy (after prefay) of the Text. Rec. is om. by § ABD*, added by 
De K LP; Vulg. Syr. (both) Boh., Orig. Chrys. G have spar after 
mwocotmevos. Compare the readings in I Thess. i. 2, where dudv is om. by 
x* AB. 

17. wa. If this passage were to be considered without 
reference to the parallel in Col. 1. 9, the rendering ‘in order 
that” would be tenable (though it would be strange to say, “I 
mention you in order that”). But in Col. the preceding verb is 
airovpevor, A verb of asking must be followed by words express- 
ing the content of the request. And there is an abundance of 
examples to show that in this and similar cases iva has almost or 
rather entirely lost its final sense. Thus we have Setoc6ar iva in 
Dion. Hal. ete iva, xeAevew, eritpérew iva. 

Also with OeAev, ¢.g. Matt. vil. 12, doa dy OéAnre iva 
mowow: Mark vi. 25, @eAw iva por 80s rHv Kepadyv "Iwdvvov : 
ix. 30, ovx OeAev iva tis yv@: xX. 37, Sos Muiv a: Matt. x. 25, 
dpxerov To pabyri iva yévytac: XVili. 6, cuppéper aire iva xpepac Oy : 
cf. ea twa eri gvAov waby, Barn. Zp. v. 13: éAdyiorov pot 
éorw tva, « Cor. iv. 3: éorw ova iva... drodvow, John 
XVili. 39 : pioBos tva, 1 Cor. ix. 18. 

In modern Greek va is used as a sign of the infinitive = “to.” 
Winer quotes from the Confessio Orthod. mpéwe va, éyeras va. 
The usage above illustrated indicates the transition to this 
complete weakening of the original force of the word. 

6 @eds Tod Kupiou, «.1.4. Many of the early commentators in 
order to avoid the obvious sense of these words, of which the 
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Arians made use against the Divinity of Christ, interpreted ddga 
as signifying the Divine nature, xvptos the human. Thus 
Theodoret, @edv pév ws avOpwrov, marépa 5& ws Geo, ddfav yap 
Tv Oeiavy diow wvduacey. Similarly Athanasius, dofay ror 
povoyevn xaAe, But this would surely require aircd to be added, 
and the distinction would be out of place in this context. The 
apostle refers to the relation of God to the Lord Jesus Christ as 
an encouragement to hope for the fulfilment of his prayer. More 
inadmissible, and only worthy of note as a singularity of interpreta- 
tion, is the view of Menochius, who takes rov x. 7. I. X. as a 
parenthesis, or that of Estius, “Deus, qui est Domini nostri 
Jesu Christi pater gloriosus.” These devices are unnecessary, 
since the Lord Himself calls God “My God,” John xx. 17; 
Matt. xxvii. 46. The expression is neither more nor less express- 
ive of subordination than this, “the Father is greater than I,” 
which, as Pearson shows, was understood by the Fathers as spoken 
of the Divine nature of Christ. They did not hesitate to call the 
Father the Source, Fountain, Author, etc., of the Son or the whole 
Divinity. 

& wathp tijs Sééys. “The Father to whom belongs glory,” 
cf. Acts vil. 2; “the God of glory,” 1 Cor. ti. 8; “the Lord of 
glory,” cf. Jas. ii. 1; and warnp rev oixrippwy, 2 Cor. 1. 3; also 
xepovBin Sdéns, Heb. ix. 5. 

The interpretation “author or source of glory,” if it were 
tenable, would give a good sense. So Chrys. 6 peydda piv 
Seduxws dyadd. 

But the possibility of the interpretation is not proved. Poetical 
expressions, such as Pindar’s dowddv waryp (of Orpheus, which, 
moreover, is not=“ creator,’ but “inventor”), are not to the 
point, nor “hath the rain a father”? in Job xxxviii. 28; cf. xvii. 
14. “Father of spirits,” Heb. xii. 9, proves nothing, for the term 
there is introduced only as an antithesis to “fathers of our flesh,” 
and besides with the word “spirits,” “father” preserves the double 
notion of “creator” and “ruler,” as indeed the context there 
implies. The nearest parallel is Jas. 1. 17, rarnp trav dwrwv, where 
“the lights” are personified, and the notion of control is not 
absent. But there is no parallel to this in St. Paul, whose usage 
is shown by the passages above referred to. Alford’s view is that as 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, God is the Father of the 
glory of the Godhead which shone forth in the manhood of the Son. 


8¢n by Lachm. pointed 8g as an Ionic conjunctive. The sense points 
to a conjunctive, but the form “pears to be known only as epic. WH. 
give it in the margin, but in the text adopt dy, a later form for the 
opt. dof7, B has dw, to which WH. give the second place in the margin. 
if the Iya were truly final, the optative would create a difficulty, being pro- 
perly used after the present, when the attainment of the object is doubtful 
(Rost and Palm). 
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wveipa ocopias, «.t.4. According to Eadie, Ellicott, Meyer, 
definitely the Holy Spirit, characterised here suitably to the subject. 
On the absence of the article cf. Gal. v. 5, 16. But these instances, 
where wv. is used as a proper name without a genitive following, are 
not parallel. 

It is better to understand with RV. after Chrys. Theodoret, 
al., “a spirit of wisdom,” etc.; cf. 2 Tim. 1 7; “God did not give 
you ty. detAias, addAa Sundpews. kat &yamns Kai cwppovicpov” ; Rom. 
vill. 15, wv. SovAecas; Gal. vi. I, mv. mpaornros; Rom. xi. 8, av. 
xaravugews (Sept.). That the spirit of wisdom here is the effect of 
the Holy Spirit, is naturally understood but not expressed. 

copia appears to be the more general term, aroxaAuyrs having 
reference specially to the “‘ mysteries” revealed to believers, not to 
the gift of prophecy, to which there is no reference in what follows, 
and to which the apostle did not attach so much importance (see 
1 Cor. xii, xiv.). Harless, followed in substance by Eadie, re- 
gards dmox. as the medium by which godia is communicated. 
This relation would be more naturally expressed by droxaAupews 
Kai codias. 

dv émyvicet abtou, t.¢. of God, as appears from avrov in wy. 18, 19, 
Christ being first referred to in ver. 20. émtyvwors, “full know- 
ledge, - “major exactiorque cognitio,’ ’ Grot.; see 1 Cor. Xill, 12, 
dprt year €x pépous, rore Se € emLyvoropat xabirs Kat éreyvao Ony. 
This is generally joined with the preceding, some taking év for 
eis (4 Lapide, Bengel, a/.), or as = “by,” which reverses the 
relation of the knowledge of God with the gift of sofia. Meyer 
and Ellicott understand it as marking the sphere or element in 
which they were to receive wisdom and revelation; Stier and 
Eadie, connecting the words especially with dzox., suppose them, 
while formally denoting the sphere, to indicate virtually the 
material of the revelation. If this punctuation be adopted, the 
latter view seems preferable. But all difficulty disappears if, with 
Lachm. WH. (after Chrysostom and Theoph.), we connect the 
words with what follows. The abruptness of re@wriopevous is 
much softened by the previous mention of the means. Indeed, 
the bold figure of enlightenment of the eyes of the heart seems 
to require some such definition as év emtyvwoe, which then 
naturally precedes, because of its connexion in sense with dzroxa- 
Avyes. 

18. wepwriopévous tods 8p0adpods, «.t.A. A difficult construc- 
tion. The most probable explanation appears to be that the 
words are in apposition with wvedyza as the immediate effect, and 
so dependent on dy, in which case, however, according to the 
sound observation of Bengel, “articulus praesupponit oculos jam 
praesentes,” we must render “the eyes of your heart enlightened,” 
axed. being a tertiary predicate (so Harless, Olsh. Wold. Schmidt, 
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Soden). It is also possible to regard zed. as by anacoluthon 
referring to tytv, rovs 666. being the accusative of nearer definition. 
Somewhat similar examples of the accusative being used where 
the dative has preceded, and might be expected to be repeated, 
are found in classical writers, ¢g. Umreori pot Opdoos ddurvowy 
kAvovcav dpriws dvepatwyv, Soph. £7. 479. The sense would be 
‘enlightened as to the eyes of your heart,” z.¢ “‘so that ye 
may be enlightened.” Such an irregularity of construction is 
intelligible where it makes the sentence run more simply, not 
where it makes it obscure. 

A third construction is adopted by Bengel, Eadie, a/., accord- 
ing to whom the zed. agrees with 6¢0., the three words together 
being an accus. absolute, “the eyes, etc., being enlightened.” 
That is, the words are taken as equivalent to redwricpévwv taev 
éfOarpav. The possibility of this is questionable. Bernhardy 
(p. 133) maintains that absolute accusatives of participles should 
be banished from Greek grammars (cf. Jelf, § 581. 1). Acts 
Xxvi. 3, cited by Lengel, is not in point, being a case of anacolu- 
thon (Winer). 


xapSiag. This reading rests on decisive gaia It is that of N 
ABDGKLP, Vulg. Syr., Orig. Chrys. etc. The T.R. dtavolas is sup- 
ported only by a few cursives, Theodoret and Oecum. 


80a) pods Tis kapdias, “eyes of the heart”; cf. Plato, Rep. 
P. 533 A, TO THs Yuxys Supa, Aristotle in Z¢h. Nic. calls Sevdrys, 
TO Cp pa THs Woxns (vi. 12. 10). Clement’s qredyPyoay Hpov oi 
6f6. THs xapdtas may be an allusion to this passage. It is to be 
observed that xapdia, with the ancients, was not only the seat of 
emotion, but of thought and moral perception. Here clearly it is 
as the seat of knowledge that it is referred to, hence “eyes of 
the heart.” See the contrary state, the darkening of the heart, 
Rom. i, 21. 

tis dot  edmis. Not “of what nature,” nor “quanta,” but 
simply *‘quae,” which includes “qualis, quanta et quam certa.” 
éAris rs KA., the hope which belongs to or is implied in our calling, 
fe. not merely the subjective emotion produced by our calling 
(taking ris xA. as gen. of efficient cause, Meyer, Ell.), the know- 
ledge of which does not require a special grace, but certainly 
including the content of this hope, not the object in itself, but as 
a conception (compare the use of our word “ambition,” “what is 
his ambition?” ze. the object of it as a mental conception). 
From the nature of the case the certainty is assumed. Compare 
Col. i. 5, “the hope laid up for you in the heavens (= Tit. ii. 13), 
Heb. vi. 18, mpoodexdpevor tHv paxapiav édwida, The xAjors gives 
the guarantee for this, and includes It ; it 1s, in fact, to this hope 
that believers are called ; ézi zroiats ekwlot xexAneOa, Theodoret. 
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tis & wAolrtos tis Bdéns Tis KAnpovopias adtod. Not to be 
weakened into “rich glory” or ‘glorious inheritance.” “What a 
full grandiose cumulation, picturing, as it were, the weightiness of 
the matter!” Meyer. Glory is the essential attribute of the 
inheritance to be received, and the apostle wishes the readers to 
know how great the rich fulness of this glory is; cf. Col. i. 27, 
‘riches of the glory of this mystery.” 

éy tots dyiots. ‘Among the saints.” This is by most com- 
mentators connected with «Anpovozéa, a connexion which is 
naturally suggested by Acts xx. 32, Sovvar xAnpovoziay ey rots 
qyacpévos racw: cf. 1b. xxvi. 18, kAnpov ev Tots Fyacpévas. It 
is a serious if not fatal objection to this that it would require the 
article ryv to be repeated before év r. dy., not simply because 
avrov comes between, but because 4 xAnpovopuia @eod is completely 
defined by this atrov. In fact, with this connexion the words 
would mean, “the inheritance which God has in the saints,” which 
is actually the meaning adopted by Stier, conjoining éxAnpwOnper, 
ver. 11, which he interprets, “were made an inheritance.” This, 
however, would be out of harmony with the use of the word 
in the N.T. (cf. ver. 14; ch. v. 5; Acts xx. 32, above), as 
well as with the context. Such phrases as trav ovyyevav pov xara 
odpxa (where co. is an adj., Rom. ix. 3); tov “IopanA xara odpxa, 
1 Cor. x. 18; ta €6vn ev capxi, Eph. ii, 11; Tov tpav LyArov trép 
€uov, 2 Cor. vil. 7, are not analogous. 

The construction then is, “ What the riches of the glory of His 
inheritance is among the saints.” The community of believers is 
the sphere in which alone this wAnidros, «.7.X., 1s found. This 
does not require the repetition of 6 before év +r. dy., nor does it 
give too great emphasis to the latter words. The object of the 
KAnpovopia is, of course, the future kingdom of God; but this 
future glory is treated by St. Paul as if present. 

19. kat ti Td SwepBdddov péyebos, x.7.A. Supply, as in the 
beacon clause, éori, to which then we are to attach eis nyas, not 

uvapews, “And what the exceeding greatness of His power is to 
usward.” Thus the two clauses are symmetrical, eis nuas corre- 
sponding in position to év rots ayéots. 

The three objects of eiSévac are in reality one and the same 
under different points of view; the content of the “hope of the 
calling” is the inheritance of Heb. ix. 15, and this again in its 
realisation is an effect and proof of the dvvayes of God. Thus the 
object of the értyrwors is the blessing to be obtained in the future 
kingdom of God. 

Kata thy évépyetay, x.7.4. Many commentators connect these 
words with rovs mor., understanding them as expressing the fact 
that faith itself is the result of God’s évépyea. But this would 
make the whole solemn exposition in ver. 20 subservient to mor., 
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which is only incidental in the sentence. The connexion would 
be interrupted by a reference to the origin of faith. Besides, this 
would require us to give to card some such meaning as “ by virtue 
of,” since our faith is not according to the measure of His power. 
The three objects of eiSevae are so closely connected in themselves 
that it matters little whether we refer the words xara rt. €. to the 
last only or to all three; naturally, however, the évépyea is 
immediately connected with the last. This éy. supplies the 
measure by which to estimate the power of God. 

As to the three words icyvs, xpdros, évépyea, the distinction 
appears to be that icxvs is inherent power, xpdros power expressing 
itself in overcoming resistance, and évépyea the actual exercise of 
power. The Vulgate has “secundum operationem potentiae 
virtutis ejus.” Each term has here its appropriate meaning, and 
there 1s no occasion to have recourse to a Hebraism, or to such a 
resolution as xparos ioxupov. 

20-23. This power of God was shown in His raising Christ 
Jrom the dead, and setting Him above all created powers by what- 
ever name they may be called, whether on earth or in heaven. His 
relation to the Church, however, is more intimate. It ts the Body 
of which He is the Head. 

20. 4v énipyncev or éviipynxev. The latter is read by AB, Cyr., the 
former by § DGK LP. The versions naturally do not help. Lachm. Tisch. 
WH. adopt the perfect, WH. placing the aorist in the margin. Tregelles 
puts the perfect in the margin. The neighbouring aorist might readily lead 
to the substitution of the aorist for the perfect. The counter change would 
not be so easily accounted for. The perfect is Properly employed, because 
the effect continues while the separate acts in which this évepyeiy realised 
itself follow in aorists. 

éyeipas. The time is contemporaneous with that of the 
principal verb; not “having raised him”; but as AV. “when 
He raised him”; or “in that He raised Him.” 


21, nai xaSloas. This is the reading of § AB, Vulg. The Rec. cai 
éxd&tcer is found in DG K LP, Chrys. etc.; adrév is added in & A, Boh. Syr., 
(both), but not in BDGKLP, Vulg. Tischendorf, who reads xal xadicas 
aéréy with & A, thinks a difficulty was found in this reading for two reasons, 
first, that although the verb occurs frequently in the N.T. it is transitive only 
in 1 Cor. vi. 4 (compare cuvexd@icev, Eph. ii. 6); and, secondly, because 
nowhere else is God said to have placed Christ at His right hand, but Christ 
is said to have sat down at God’s right hand. 

Those who adopt the reading éxd@oev think that more emphasis is thereby 
given to ¢yelpas as the principal illustration of the Divine power. The words 
seem to be an indirect quotation of Ps. cx. 1. Compare Ps. xvi. 11, and the 
request of the sons of Zebedee, Mark x. 37 ; and for the ground of the figure, 
7 Sam, Xx. 25; I Kings ii. 19. Harless quotes from Pindar (of Minerva), 
Setidy xard xeipa warpds tfea (/ragm. xi. 9). The words express participa- 
tion in the highest honour and power. So Stephen beholds Jesus standing 
dx 3eftGy ro Geo, Acts vii. 56. 


év rots éroupaviors has, of course, primarily a local signification. 
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But so also have xaicas and defed. It is said that these “ distinctly 
local expressions” “tend to invalidate the vague and idealistic 
‘status coelestis’ urged by Harless” (Ellicott). But these expres- 
sions tell rather the other way. For surely no one will interpret 
the right hand of God locally, or the “sitting.” These words are 
but figurative expressions of honour and dignity. Some writers, 
indeed, lay stress on Stephen’s beholding of Jesus at the nght 
hand of God. ‘As Stephen saw Him, so He veritably is,” says 
Alford ; and Stier holds fast the “‘cerfum wov of heaven, yea of the 
throne of God in it.” With so literal a view as this ra érovpava can 
be nothing but extra-terrestrial space, or more properly (considering 
the earth’s motion), space in general. “The distressed mind 
instinctively looks upward (says Eadie) to the throne of God.” 
And Stier calls a similar observation of Passavant decisive. 
(How about the Antipodes, or ourselves at a later hour?) We 
look upward in order to look away from visible things. 


B reads éy rots ovpayots, which is adopted by Lachmann. 


21. dwepdvw, “over above,” is not intensive, tva ro axporarov 
twos SnAwoy, “far above,” AV. See Heb. ix. 5, trepdvw airys 
xepouBip ; Ezek. xiii. 15, tw. tav Kxepdrwy myxus; also 2. viii. 2, 
X. 19. 

Compare also taroxdrw, Mark vi. 11, 4. tov rodav tev, and Heb. 
ii. 8. There was a tendency to such compounds in later Greek. 

mdons apxys Kat éfoucias cai Suvdpews cal xuptdtntos. These 
words cannot be considered apart from the parallel enumeration 
in Col. i. 16, ra wavra év Tots ovpavois Kat ert THs yyS Ta dpara Kai 
ra ddpara, etre Opovor etre kuptoryres etre dpyxal eire €€ovoia, In Col. 
the abstracts are obviously used for the concrete; it does not, 
however, follow that the same is the case here where the nouns 
are singular. ‘There St. Paul is contending definitely against the 
doctrine of angelic mediators; here he is only alluding to it. 
Vitringa takes the words here as abstract, understanding them as 
titles which belonged to the Messiah. In either case there is 
probably a reference to the use of the words as names of classes 
of angelic powers. The view that limits the meaning of the words 
to earthly powers may be set aside, as this would have little point 
in connexion with such a lofty expression of Christ’s exaltation. 
But the questions remain, Are the powers referred to only 
heavenly, or both earthly and heavenly? Are these heavenly 
powers good or bad, or both? and what conclusion, if any, can we 
draw as to the ranks and subordination of the angels? It will be 
convenient to answer the last question first, which we do without 
hesitation in the words of Lightfoot (on Col.), “In this catalogue 
St. Paul does not profess to describe objective realities, but 
contents himself with repeating subjective opinions.” First, neither 
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here nor elsewhere does he make any positive statement about 
the orders of angelic powers. To do so here would be, not to 
assist, but to interrupt his exposition of the doctrine of Christ’s 
exaltation. Nor, indeed, is it likely that here and in Col., writing 
to those who were in danger of giving too much prominence to 
angelology, and priding themselves on their knowledge of the 
unseen (Col. ii. 18), St. Paul should enlighten them by “an 
incidental revelation” (Ellicott), which could have no effect but 
to assist them in their futile speculations. The very manner in 
which he expresses himself here, xai zravrés dvépatos dvopalopévov, 
«.t.4., indicates the contrary. As Lightfoot well remarks, “ He 
brushes away all these speculations without inquiring how much 
or how little truth there may be in them, because they are 
altogether beside the question.” It is as if he said, “It matters not 
by what title they are called, or whether real or imaginary, Christ 
is elevated above them all.” The «ive... etre in Col. gives a 
similar indication. He is impatient with this elaborate angelology. 


No doubt St. Paul took these names from the speculations to which he 
refers in Col. ii. 18, with which the Asiatic readers of this Epistle also were 
familiar. This is not mere conjecture. In the 7Zestaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs, an early Jewish-Chnistian work (probably before A.D. 131), seven 
orders of spirits are named, the two highest, which are in the seventh heaven, 
being called Opéyoe and éfovelat. The others are described by their offices 
(Levi 3). Origen enumerates five classes, called in the Latin in an ascend- 
ing series, ‘‘ sancti angeli, principatus (=dpxal), potentates (= éfougla:), sedes 
or throni (=6@pévor), dominationes (=«xvuptéryres),” Opp. 1733, Ppp- 66, 7 
But this cannot be regarded as oie ious of St. Paul. Ephrem Syrus, 
commenting on Deut. i. 15, gives three great divisions, subdivided thus: 
(1) Geol, Opdvor, xu es; (2) dpxdyyedo, dpyal, efovclas; (3) Ayyeros, 
durdues, xepouBlu, cepagdlu (Opp. Syr. i. p. 270). (Compare Milton’s 
‘‘thrones, dominations, princedoms, virtues, powers.’’) 

The treatise of the pseudo- Dionysius ‘‘on the Celestial Hierarchy,” 
written about A.D. 500, and very popular in the Middle Ages, gives three 
classes each with three subdivisions, viz.: (1) Opévyot, yepouvBly, cepadly; 
(2) Eovelas, xupeérares, Suvduers ; (3) Ayyeda, dpxdyyedo, dpxal. Perhaps 
too much importance has been attached in this connexion to these quotations 
by some expositors, as if it might be assumed that they were derived from 
independent sources. Origen seems wholly dependent on St. Paul, saying 
that he does not know whence the apostle took the names. 

It follows from what has been said that it is to no purpose to inquire 
whether the names are arranged in ascending or descending order, especially 
as the order in Colossians is not the same as in Ephesians, nor the reverse ; 
whence Alford supposes that here the first two descend, the next two ascend. 
More wisely Chrysostom calls the names donpa xal od yrwpifduera, and 
Augustine, ‘‘dicant, qui possunt, si tamen possunt probare quod dicunt; ego 
me ista ignorare fateor.” 

The universality of expression both here and in Colossians, where the 
enumeration is preceded by the words ‘‘in heaven and on earth, visible and 
invisible,” leads us to infer that earthly powers as well as heavenly are 
included. The terms dpxal, efovela: are used of earthly powers in Tit. iii. 1, 
and in this Epistle in vi. 12 of evil powers. xupsdrys occurs in 2 Pet. ii. 10; 
Jude 8. Compare the Book of Enoch lxi. 10, ‘‘angels of power and angels 
of principality ” (ed. Charles, p. 46). 

3 
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Kat wavrds dvéparos, x.7.A. Kai here = and in general, cf. Demosth. 
De Contrib. xxxi. 4, wai rysas Kat apyys Kai ayaod tivos petadap- 
Bdvew, and Aeschin. adv. Zim., SoAwv éxeivos, 6 wadatos vopobérns 
kato Apdxwy Kal of xara Tovs ypovous éxeivous vopobéra: (Fritzsche, 
Matth. pp. 786, 870). dvoua dvopafopevoy is understood by many 
(including Lightfoot) to mean “ every dignity or title (whether real 
or imaginary) which is reverenced.” But ovogze never of itself 
contains the idea of dignity; in such phrases as “the name of 
God,” it is because of the word with which it is joined that it 
acquires this sense ; so again in such phrases as rovety ov., exe ov., 
év dvopart elva, the idea of dignity does not reside in the word 
ovoya, any more than in our word “name,” which is similarly used 
when we say “to make a name,” etc. The participle cvopalopévov 
also shows that the word is to be taken in its simple meaning. 
Nor is it “every such name,” which is quite arbitrary. 

o8 pdvoy, «.t.4. Chrysostom and Theodoret suppose these words 
to refer to our possible knowledge in the future life ; but it is not our 
knowledge that is in question, but the exaltation of Christ, which is 
thus declared to be, not temporary, but eternal. The form of ex- 
pression is common in Jewish writers, who, however, by ‘‘ the world 
to come” understand the time of the Messiah. Cf. Matt. xii. 32. 

22. xat wdvra, x.7.X., a reminiscence (not a citation as in 1 Cor. 
xv. 27) of Ps. vill. 7, where the words are spoken of man. Here 
the apostle adopts them as typically applicable to Christ, in whom 
they received a higher and more complete fulfilment. The context 
in the psalm itself, “all sheep and oxen,” etc., shows that this is 
not to be regarded as an interpretation of the psalm, but an 
application of its language in a manner familiar with Jewish 
.writers. In Christ, humility was raised to a dignity far surpassing 
that which was assigned to it at its first creation. 

Kat eSwxey adriv xedadhy Owép mdvta tH éxxAyoia. The verb 
éwxev is not for €6yxev, but with its proper sense, “gave,” is 
directly connected with rj exxA. The order of the words is not 
against this, for not only is the position of xepadny &. m. most 
appropriate to the general sense of the passage, which concerns, 
not the giving, but the giving as Head, but it is also necessary to 
clearness, in order that #res may fol'ow éx«A. directly. xeharny 
trip wdvra is not=summum caput, as if there were more heads 
than one, but simply “ Head over all.” 

23. Hrs =not the simple relative, but ‘“‘ which, in fact, is,” “ ut 
quae.” In order, says Oecumenius, that hearing of the head you 
may not think merely of rule and authority, cwparixas yyov éore 
xepary. There is an organic connexion; the life of the Church 
-Springs from its union with Christ as its Head. 

7d WAYpopa Tod Ta wdvTa €v Taow wAnpoupévou. A much vexed 
passage, which is ably discussed by Soden, to the following effect. 
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We find in iv. 1o that it is the function of Christ to fill all things, 
having ascended to heaven and thence descending with the gifts 
communicated to the Church. He is here, therefore, called 6 
wAnpovpevos Ta Tavta, 

This He is able to do by virtue of His being the head over 
all. How this is to be understood is suggested by Rom. xii. 9 sq., 
where that by which the law is fulfilled, namely, dyd:ry, is also 
that in which the law with all its parts dvaxefuAatra. If we 
transfer this to the present passage, it gives the result that the 
fact that ra wadyvra are filled by Christ coincides with this; but ra 
mavra dvaxepadaovrat in Christ, ch. 1.10. And this expression 
corresponds with the conception that the Church, whose function 
is to be the means of this zAynpotaGa, is so because Christ is given 
to her as Head. 

If Christ is to fill all things through the medi of the Church, 
He must first fill the Church. And with this the figure of capa 
agrees, since in a man the head fills the body with its thoughts 
and purposes, so that each member is determined by it and filled 
by it, and that the more, the maturer the man is: comp. iv. 
13, 16, where the wzAynpwya rov Xp. is attained in proportion as 
the capa is, so to speak, full grown. In this view wAynpwpa rot 
Xp. is understood to mean that which is filled with Christ, and 
with some modifications this is the view adopted by most moderns. 

The difficulty is in the genitive relation, 7A. tov Xp. The word 
TAYpwpa. has been very fully discussed, from a lexical point of 
view, by Fritzsche (om. vii. p. 469), to whom later com- 
mentators are indebted for their references; also by Lightfoot in 
an excursus on Col., and by others. The verb wAnpdw means 
either to fill or to fulfil, complete. The meanings of the sub- 
stantive have been generally derived from the former signification, 
but it is important to keep the latter in mind. Like all verbals 
in -pa, the substantive has a passive signification. There are, 
indeed, one or two passages cited by Fritzsche and the lexicons 
as examples of an active sense, ¢g. Eur. Zroad. 824, Zyvos cxas 
xurixwv wAnpwpa KadXioray Aatpeiay, t. é. filling the cups of Zeus, 
and Philo, de Adv. (ii. p. 39), riots  mpos Tov @edy, rapyycpnpa 
Biov, rAnpwpa xpynorayv éXxidwv = bonae spei ad eventum adductio 
(for faith is not the fulfilment of hope). These are not admitted 
by Lightfoot, but they are cited as examples of what would 
be properly called an “active” sense of zAnpwya. That which is 
usually so called is really passive ; for since the action of the verb 
has an indirect as well as a direct object, the substantive may 
mean either, “id quo res impletur s. impleta est,” or “id quod 
completur.” vats mAynpovv is a familiar phrase for “to man 
ships,” and hence ro zAnpwya and ra zAnpwypara of ships are the 
full complement of their crews or fighters, or both, cf. Xen. 
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Hell. i. 6. 16, é oAXAGy Anpwpdtwov exAer€xOae Trois dpicrovs 
eperas. It is also used of the cargo, as by Philo, de vila Mosis 
(ii. 144), who speaks of 76 wA. of the ark. Suidas, too, gives 
awAnpwopara 6 Trav vnav dopros. The passive force in these cases 
will be more clear if we compare Xen. /Ye//, vi. 2. 14, where 
Iphicrates tas vats érAnpov. The action was that of Iphicrates, 
but neither he nor his action was wzAnpwya. The word is also 
used of the ship itself, as in Lucian, Ver. Hist. ii. 37, amo dvo 
arnpwpatwv éudyovto; 38, mévre yap elyov tAnpwpara,—a usage 
explained by Fritzsche from the sense “id quod completur,” 
but more simply as a figure of the same kind as that by which 
in naval histories the admiral’s ship is called “the admiral.” 

But we want to know the meaning of 7A. with a genitive. 
There appears to be no example of a ship being called mA. 
érvBaray or the like. aAnjpwya tis woXews Occurs pretty often, of 
the full population of the city, or of a combination of artisans, etc. 
complete enough to form a city (Arist. Pol. iv. 4, p. 2g1, Tavra, 
mavra, 2.¢. all these workmen, yiverau 7hypwpa THS Mpwrys ToAcws. 
In the Sept. we have A. rys yijs, ris PaAdooys, etc., and in 
Eccles. iv. 6, rA. Spaxds, a handful. In the N.T., still in the same 
sense, Mk. viii. 20, orvpidwv wAnpwpyatra. The sense “abundance,” 
often found, does not concern us here. The only example quoted 
to justify the interpretation of A. with a genitive, as = rerAnpu- 
pévov, is from Philo, De Praem. et Poen. (ii. p. 418), “The soul 
by these three excellent things, nature, learning, exercise, yevopevy 
TrAypwpa dperav, leaving in itself no empty space for the entry of 
other things.” But the plural aperav here prevents our accepting 
the passage as a Satisfactory parallel to wA. Xpurrov (or @eov), 
The article also forms an objection to this interpretation. Since 
Christ, in the same sentence, is said to fill all things, how can the 
Church be defined as 76 mAnpwpa, “that which is filled by Him”? 
Moreover, there is on this view no such parallelism between cépua 
and 7A. as the supposition would lead us to expect. The idea of 
the head filling the body is too remote from common notions to 
be left to the reader to supply. 

Fritzsche suggests two alternatives, either ‘those who are filled 
by Christ, namely, with blessings,” or taking 7A. =“ multitudo,” 
‘plenum Christi agmen,” the paronomasia in the latter case being 
verbal. Eadie and Ellicott as well as some others do not seem to 
distinguish the two notions “filled with” and “filled by,” calling 
the Church “the filled-up receptacle of spiritual blessing from 
Him” (Eadie, adopted by Ell). If this is their view it is irrele- 
vant to quote 7A. dperwy or, as Fritzsche, rAnpotoOat Geov (from 
Pollux). If they understand “filled with Chnist’s presence or 
life” (as we surely must if this signification of wA. 1s adopted), the 
words just quoted are inadequate. 
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Lightfoot’s view is that “all the divine graces which reside in 
Him are imparted to her; His fulness 1s communicated to her ; 
and thus she may be said to be His pleroma.” But this thought 
is not suggested by the connexion, and, besides, the interpretation 
makes o@pa and rAypwpa convey quite heterogeneous ideas. 

There is, however, another meaning of zAjpwya which would 
give an excellent sense, and which has been adopted by Chrysostom, 
Oecumenius, Thomas Aquinas, and many others, namely, ‘‘ com- 
plement” in the second sense of that word, viz. that which makes 
complete. This appears to be the signification in which the word 
occurs in Matt. ix. 16, Mark il. 21, where 16 ér¢BAnpa, the patch 
put on the old garment, is called 76 tAnpwpe (although Lightfoot 
interprets the word otherwise). This agrees with the use of the 
verb in connexion with ypetay=to supply (Thucyd.). The ex- 
pression is then seen to be easy and natural; the Church as the 
body of Christ is the zAnpwyza or complement of Him, its Head. 
“He says rAnpwpa,” observes Chrysostom, “just as the head is com- 
pleted by the body, for the body is composed of all the parts and 
has need of each one. See how he brings Him in as needing all. 
For unless we be many, and one a hand, another a foot, and 
another some other part, the whole body is not completed. By 
all then is His body completed. Then the head is completed, 
then the body becomes perfect when we are all joined and united 
together.” To this it is objected that it supposes that Christ without 
the Church would be deficient, since wAyjpwya implies a previous 
ytrnpa. The objection leaves the figure out of account. When 
Christ is called Head, the figure implies that however complete He 
is in Himself, yet as Head He is not complete without His body. 
As Beza well remarks, “Such is Christ’s love for the Church, that 
He, as it were, regards Himself as incomplete unless He has the 
Church united to Him as a body” ; to which the apostle then adds, 
Tov Ta javTa, k.T.A., to express that Christ does not of Himself 
need this complement, but that, on the contrary, all our complete- 
ness is from Him. There is here no inconsistency in thought, 
although a superficial inconsistency in words, in fact an oxymoron. 
Amongst recent expositors this view is adopted by Barry. 

Oltramare ably maintains the signification ‘‘ perfection” for rAfpwya. 7d 
x\hpwyd twos means ‘that by which a person or thing is filled,” and hence, 
in speaking of persons, he says it signifies that by which a person is filled, 
perfected. John i. 16, éx rod wAnpwparos adrod éd\dBopev, t.¢. of that with 
which he is filled,—an allusion to #Ajpns xdpiros xal adnOelas, ver. 14. 
Usually it refers to qualities with which a person is filled, and which render 
him perfect, from wAnpody, ‘‘to render perfect (things),” as in Phil. ii. 2, 
wAnpwoaré pou Thy xapdy: Eph. iv. 10, va wAnpwoy 7a wdvra : 2 Thess. i. 11, 
twa. . . d6O0cds qucv. . . wAnpwon wacay evdoxiay ayabwatrns. So wAnpoie- 
Oa, John iii. 29, 7 xapa 7 én wemAhpwrat: xv. 11, ya. . .  Xapd Upor 
w\npwOy: 2 Cor. x. 6, Stray wAnpwOp buav fh bwaxoy: cf. Eph. iii. 19, v. 18; 
Col. i. 9. Hence rexAnpwpyévos, ‘‘made complete, perfect,” John xvi. 24, 
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tis & wAodros THs BSdfns Ths KAnpovopias adtod. Not to be 
weakened into “rich glory” or “glorious inheritance.” ‘ What a 
full grandiose cumulation, picturing, as it were, the weightiness of 
the matter!” Meyer. Glory is the essential attribute of the 
inheritance to be received, and the apostle wishes the readers to 
know how great the rich fulness of this glory is; cf. Col. i. 27, 
‘riches of the glory of this mystery.” 

év tots dyiots. “Among the saints.” This is by most com- 
mentators connected with «xAypovozia, a connexion which is 
naturally suggested by Acts xx. 32, Sodvae xAnpovopiay év Tots 
Wyacpévas wacw: cf. 1b. xxvi. 18, kAjpov ev Tots yacpeéevos. It 
is a serious if not fatal objection to this that it would require the 
article ryv to be repeated before év +. dy., not simply because 
avrov comes between, but because 4 xAnpovoyta @eod is completely 
defined by this airod. In fact, with this connexion the words 
would mean, “the inheritance which God has in the saints,” which 
is actually the meaning adopted by Stier, conjoining é«AynpwOnper, 
ver. 11, which he interprets, “were made an inheritance.” This, 
however, would be out of harmony with the use of the word 
in the N.T. (cf. ver. 14; ch. v. 5; Acts xx. 32, above), as 
well as with the context. Such phrases as trav ovyyevav pov Kata 
odpxa (where co. is an adj., Rom. ix. 3); rov "IopanA xara odpxa, 
1 Cor. x. 18; ra €Ovy év capxi, Eph. ii. 11; Tov tpav CyAov drép 
éuov, 2 Cor. vil. 7, are not analogous. 

The construction then is, ‘‘ What the riches of the glory of His 
inheritance is among the saints.” The community of believers is 
the sphere in which alone this Andros, «.7.X., is found. This 
does not require the repetition of 6 before év r. dy., nor does it 
give too great emphasis to the latter words. The object of the 
xAnpovopia is, of course, the future kingdom of God; but this 
future glory is treated by St. Paul as if present. 

19. xat ti 7d dmepBdddov péyeBos, «.7.A. Supply, as in the 
Side tt clause, éori, to which then we are to attach els yas, not 

vvdyews, “ And what the exceeding greatness of His power is to 
usward.” ‘Thus the two clauses are symmetrical, eis yas corre- 
sponding in position to év rots dyéots. 

The three objects of eiSévac are in reality one and the same 
under different points of view; the content of the “hope of the 
calling” is the inheritance of Heb. ix. 15, and this again in its 
realisation is an effect and proof of the Svvayes of God. Thus the 
object of the ériyvwors is the blessing to be obtained in the future 
kingdom of God. 

kata my évépyecay, x.r.A. Many commentators connect these 
words with rovs mor., understanding them as expressing the fact 
that faith itself is the result of God’s évépyea. But this would 
make the whole solemn exposition in ver. 20 subservient to zo7., 
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which is only incidental in the sentence. The connexion would 
be interrupted by a reference to the origin of faith. Besides, this 
would require us to give to xara some such meaning as “ by virtue 
of,” since our faith is not according to the measure of His power. 
The three objects of «iS¢vac are so closely connected in themselves 
that it matters little whether we refer the words xara rt. €. to the 
last only or to all three; naturally, however, the éépyea is 
immediately connected with the last. This é supplies the 
measure by which to estimate the power of God. 

As to the three words icyvs, xpdros, évépyea, the distinction 
appears to be that icyvs is inherent power, xparos power expressing 
itself in overcoming resistance, and évépyeca the actual exercise of 
power. The Vulgate has “secundum operationem potentiae 
virtutis ejus.” Each term has here its appropriate meaning, and 
there is no occasion to have recourse to a Hebraism, or to such a 
resolution as xparos toyupov. 

20-28. This power of God was shown in His raising Christ 
rom the dead, and setting Him above all created powers by what- 
ever name they may be called, whether on earth or in heaven. His 
relation to the Church, however, 1s more intimate. It ts the Body 
of whith He ts the Head. 

20. 4v éviipynoev or éviipynxev. The latter is read by AB, Cyr., the 
former by § DGK LP. The versions naturally do not help. Lachm. Tisch. 
WH. adopt the perfect, WH. placing the aorist in the margin. Tregelles 
puts the perfect in the margin. The neighbouring aorist might readily lead 
to the substitution of the aorist for the perfect. The counter change would 
not be so easily accounted for. The perfect is properly employed, because 
the effect continues while the separate acts in which this évepyeiy realised 
itself follow in aorists. 

éyeipas. The time is contemporaneous with that of the 
principal verb; not “having raised him”; but as AV. “when 
He raised him”; or “in that He raised Him.” 


21. wal xaOloas. This is the reading of & AB, Vulg. The Rec. xa 
éxdOtcer is found in DG K LP, Chrys. etc.; adréy is added in & A, Boh. Syr., 
(both), but not in BDGKLP, Vulg. Tischendorf, who reads xal xa@icas 
aéréy with & A, thinks a difficulty was found in this reading for two reasons, 
first, that although the verb occurs frequently in the N.T. it is transitive only 
in 1 Cor. vi. 4 (compare cuvexd@tcev, Eph. ii. 6); and, secondly, because 
nowhere else is God said to have placed Christ at His right hand, but Christ 
is said to have sat down at God’s right hand. 

Those who adopt the reading éxd@cev think that more emphasis is thereby 
given to éyelpas as the principal illustration of the Divine power. The words 
seem to be an indirect quotation of Ps. cx. 1. Compare Ps. xvi. 11, and the 
request of the sons of Zebedee, Mark x. 37; and for the ground of the figure, 
1 Sam. xx. 25; 1 Kings ii. 19. Harless quotes from Pindar (of Minerva), 
Settav xara xeipa warpos Ufeat (Fragm. xi. 9). The words express participa- 
tion in the highest honour and power. So Stephen beholds Jesus standing 
dx defy rot Geod, Acts vii. 56. 


év rots érroupaviots has, of course, primarily a local signification. 
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But so also have xa6ioas and Sdefia. It is said that these “ distinctly 
local expressions” “tend to invalidate the vague and idealistic 
‘status coelestis’ urged by Harless” (Ellicott). But these expres- 
sions tell rather the other way. For surely no one will interpret 
che right hand of God locally, or the “sitting.” These words are 
but figurative expressions of honour and dignity. Some writers, 
indeed, lay stress on Stephen’s beholding of Jesus at the night 
hand of God. ‘As Stephen saw Him, so He veritably is,” says 
Alford ; and Stier holds fast the “‘ certum mov of heaven, yea of the 
throne of God in it.” With so literal a view as this ra éroupavia can 
be nothing but extra-terrestrial space, or more properly (considering 
the earth’s motion), space in general. “The distressed mind 
instinctively looks upward (says Eadie) to the throne of God.” 
And Stier calls a similar observation of Passavant decisive. 
(How about the Antipodes, or ourselves at a later hour?) We 
look upward in order to look away from visible things. 


B reads éy rots obpavois, which is adopted by Lachmann. 


21. bmepdvw, “over above,” is not intensive, tva 1d dxpdrarov 
vos SyAwon, “far above,” AV. See Heb. ix. 5, trepavw aris 
xepouBip ; Ezek. xllii. 15, tw. trav xeparwy mpyxus; also 7d, vill. 2, 
X. 19. 

Compare also trroxarw, Mark vi. 11, 6. rav rodav tpov, and Heb. 
i. 8. ‘There was a tendency to such compounds in later Greek. 

mwdons dpxis cat éfougias nai Suvdpews Kai xuptdrntos. These 
words cannot be considered apart from the parallel enumeration 
in Col. i. 16, ra ravra év Tots ovpavots kai ert THS yAS Ta Sparta Kat 
Ta aopata cite Opdvor etre xuptorytes ere dpyai cite efovciar, In Col. 
the abstracts are obviously used for the concrete; it does not, 
however, follow that the same is the case here where the nouns 
are singular. There St. Paul is contending definitely against the 
doctrine of angelic mediators; here he is only alluding to it. 
Vitringa takes the words here as abstract, understanding them as 
titles which belonged to the Messiah. In either case there is 
probably a reference to the use of the words as names of classes 
of angelic powers. The view that limits the meaning of the words 
to earthly powers may be set aside, as this would have little point 
in connexion with such a lofty expression of Christ’s exaltation. 
But the questions remain, Are the powers referred to only 
heavenly, or both earthly and heavenly? Are these heavenly 
powers good or bad, or both? and what conclusion, if any, can we 
draw as to the ranks and subordination of the angels? It will be 
convenient to answer the last question first, which we do without 
hesitation in the words of Lightfoot (on Col.), “In this catalogue 
St. Paul does not profess to describe objective realities, but 
contents himself with repeating subjective opinions.” First, neither 
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here nor elsewhere does he make any positive statement about 
the orders of angelic powers. To do so here would be, not to 
assist, but to interrupt his exposition of the doctrine of Christ’s 
exaltation. Nor, indeed, is it likely that here and in Col., writing 
to those who were in danger of giving too much prominence to 
angelology, and priding themselves on their knowledge of the 
unseen (Col. ii. 18), St. Paul should enlighten them by “an 
incidental revelation” (Ellicott), which could have no effect but 
to assist them in their futile speculations. The very manner in 
which he expresses himself here, xai ravrés dvdparos évopalopévon, 
«.7.., indicates the contrary. As Lightfoot well remarks, “ He 
brushes away all these speculations without inquiring how much 
or how little truth there may be in them, because they are 
altogether beside the question.” It is as if he said, “It matters not 
by what title they are called, or whether real or imaginary, Christ 
is elevated above them all.” The cre... etre in Col. gives a 
similar indication. He is impatient with this elaborate angelology. 


No doubt St. Paul took these names from the speculations to which he 
refers in Col. ii. 18, with which the Asiatic readers of this Epistle also were 
familiar. This is not mere conjecture. In the 7estaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs, an early Jewish-Chnstian work (probably before A.D. 131), seven 
orders of spirits are named, the two highest, which are in the seventh heaven, 
being called Opéroc and éfovclat. The others are described by their offices 
(Levi 3). Origen enumerates five classes, called in the Latin in an ascend- 
ing series, ‘‘ sancti angeli, principatus (=dpyal), potentates (= ¢fougla:), sedes 
or throni (= @pévo), dominationes (=xuptéryres),” Opp. 1733, pp. 66, 7 
But this cannot be regarded as independeat of St. Paul. Ephrem Syrus, 
commenting on Deut. i. 15, gives three great divisions, subdivided thus: 
(1) Oeol, Opdvar, xupidrnres; (2) dpxdyyedor, dpxal, éEouclas; (3) Ayyedor, 
durdpues, xepouvplu, cepagdlu (Opp. Syr. i. p. 270). (Compare Milton’s 
‘‘thrones, dominations, princedoms, virtues, powers.”’) 

The treatise of the pseudo- Dionysius ‘‘on the Celestial Hierarchy,” 
written about A.D. 500, and very popular in the Middle Ages, gives three 
classes each with three subdivisions, viz.: (1)'@péyot, yepovBlu, cepadly; 
(2) eEovolar, xupiéryres, Suvdues ; (3) Ayyedor, dpxdyyedo, dpyal. Perhaps 
too much importance has been attached in this connexion to these quotations 
by some expositors, as if it might be assumed that they were derived from 
independent sources. Origen seems wholly dependent on St. Paul, saying 
that he does not know whence the apostle took the names. 

It follows from what has been said that it is to no purpose to inquire 
whether the names are arranged in ascending or descending order, especially 
as the order in Colossians is not the same as in Ephesians, nor the reverse ; 
whence Alford supposes that here the first two descend, the next two ascend. 
More wisely Chrysostom calls the names dona xal od yrwpifbuera, and 
Augustine, ‘‘dicant, qui possunt, si tamen possunt probare quod dicunt; ego 
me ista ignorare fateor.” 

The universality of expression both here and in Colossians, where the 
enumeration is preceded by the words ‘‘in heaven and on earth, visible and 
invisible,” leads us to infer that earthly powers as well as heavenly are 
included. The terms dpyal, éfovgla: are used of earthly powers in Tit. iii. 1, 
and in this Epistle in vi. 12 of evil powers. xupiérys occurs in 2 Pet. ii. 10; 
Jude 8. Compare the Book of Enoch Ixi. 10, ‘‘angels of power and angels 
of principality ” (ed. Charles, p. 46). 
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Kat wavrds dvdpatos, K.TA. Kat there = and in general, cf. Demosth. 
De Contrib. xxxi. 4, kai tysns Kai px Kat dyafou Twos petadap- 
Bavew, and Aeschin. adv. 7i. im., XoAwy Exetvos, & TaXaos vopobérns 
Kat 0 Apdxwy Kal of Kara Tos ss sopeee éxeivous vouodérac (Fritzsche, 
Matth. pp. 786, 870). Svoua évopafcpevov is understood by many 
(including Lightfoot) to mean “every dignity or title (whether real 
or imaginary) which is reverenced.” But ovoze never of itself 
contains the idea of dignity; in such phrases as “the name of 
God,” it is because of the word with which it is joined that it 
acquires this sense ; so again in such phrases as zrovetv ov., éxety Ov., 
év dvdpare elvat, the idea of dignity does not reside in the word 
ovoua, any more than in our word “name,” which is similarly used 
when we say “to make a name,” etc. The participle dvopafopevou 
also shows that the word is to be taken in its simple meaning. 
Nor is it “every such name,” which is quite arbitrary 

o8 pdvov, x.t.A. Chrysostom and Theodoret suppose these words 
to refer to our possible knowledge in the future life ; but it is not our 
knowledge that is in question, but the exaltation of Christ, which is 
thus declared to be, not temporary, but eternal. The form of ex- 
pression is common in Jewish writers, who, however, by “the world 
to come” understand the time of the Messiah. Cf. Matt. xi 32. 

22. nat wdvra, x.7.X., a reminiscence (not a citation as in 1 Cor. 
xv. 27) of Ps. vii. 7, where the words are spoken of man. Here 
the apostle adopts them as typically applicable to Christ, in whom 
they received a higher and more complete fulfilment. The context 
in the psalm itself, “all sheep and oxen,” etc., shows that this is 
not to be regarded as an interpretation of the psalm, but an 
application of its language in a manner familiar with Jewish 
.writers. In Christ, humility was raised to a dignity far surpassing 
that which was assigned to it at its first creation. 

kat €Sexey adrdvy xepadiy dmép wdvta tH éxxAnoia. The verb 
éwxey is not for EOqxev, but with its proper sense, “gave,” is 
directly connected with rj éxxA. The order of the words is not 
against this, for not only is the position of xepaAyv %. 7. most 
appropriate to the general sense of the passage, which concerns, 
not the giving, but the giving as Head, but it is also necessary to 
clearness, in order that #rus may follow éxnd. directly. xeharyyv 
trip wayra is not=summum caput, as if there were more heads 
than one, but simply “ Head over all.” 

23. Ts =not the simple relative, but ‘“‘ which, in fact, is,” ‘ut 
quae.” In order, says Oecumenius, that hearing ‘of the head you 
may not think merely of rule and authority, cwyartkds yuav eore 
xepoAy. There is an organic connexion ; the life of the Church 
-Springs from its union with Christ as its Head. 

TS wAipopa Tod Ta wdvTa dy ndow wAnpoupdvov. A much vexed 
passage, which is ably discussed by Soden, to the following effect. 
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We find in iv. 10 that it is the function of Christ to fill all things, 
having ascended to heaven and thence descending with the gifts 
communicated to the Church. He is here, therefore, called 6 
awAnpovpevos Ta 1avTa, 

This He is able to do by virtue of His being the head over 
all. How this is to be understood is suggested by Rom. xii. 9 sq., 
where that by which the law is fulfilled, namely, dyd:y, is also 
that in which the law with all its parts dvaxepuAawitra. If we 
transfer this to the present passage, it gives the result that the 
fact that ra wayra are filled by Christ coincides with this; but ra 
wavta, dvaxepaXatovras in Christ, ch. i. 10. And this expression 
corresponds with the conception that the Church, whose function 
is to be the means of this zAnpovcGas, is so because Christ is given 
to her as Head. 

If Christ is to fill all things through the miediuti of the Church, 
He must first fill the Church. And with this the figure of copa 
agrees, since in a man the head fills the body with its thoughts 
and purposes, so that each member is determined by it and filled 
by it, and that the more, the maturer the man is: comp. iv. 
13, 16, where the zAypwya rod Xp. is attained in proportion as 
the capa is, so to speak, full grown. In this view wAypwopa roi 
Xp. is understood to mean that which is filled with Christ, and 
with some modifications this is the view adopted by most moderns. 

The difficulty is in the genitive relation, 7A. rod Xp. The word 
7Ay pupa has been very fully discussed, from a lexical point of 
view, by Fritzsche (Xom. vii. p. 469), to whom later com- 
mentators are indebted for their references; also by Lightfoot in 
an excursus on Col., and by others. The verb wAnpdw means 
either to fill or to fulfil, complete. The meanings of the sub- 
stantive have been generally derived from the former signification, 
but it is important to keep the latter in mind. Like all verbals 
in -pa, the substantive has a passive signification. There are, 
indeed, one or two passages cited by Fritzsche and the lexicons 
as examples of an active sense, ¢g. Eur. Zroad. 824, Zyvos exes 
KuNixwy trAnpwpa Kadrdicray Aatpeiay, t. é. filling the cups of Zeus, 
and Philo, de Adr. (ii. P. 39), wires } mpos Tov Wedv, wapyyopnpa 
Biov, sAnpwpa xpyorev éAxibwy =bonae spei ad eventum adductio 
(for faith is not the fulfilment of hope). These are not admitted 
by Lightfoot, but they are cited as examples of what would 
be properly called an “active” sense of wAypwya. That which is 
usually so called is really passive ; for since the action of the verb 
has an indirect as well as a direct object, the substantive may 
mean either, “id quo res impletur s. impleta est,” or “id quod 
completur.” vats mwAnpovy is a familiar phrase for “to man 
ships,” and hence 76 wzAyjpwya and 7a wAnpwyara of ships are the 
full complement of their crews or fighters, or both, cf. Xen. 
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fell. i. 6. 16, &« moAXAdy Anpwpdrov éxAeXr€yGat rots dpicrovs 
eperas. It is also used of the cargo, as by Philo, de vita Mosis 
(ii. 144), who speaks of 76 mA. of the ark. Suidas, too, gives 
wAypwpara 6 Tav vnav ddpros. The passive force in ‘these cases 
will be more clear if we compare Xen. /e//. vi. 2. 14, where 
Iphicrates ras vats érAnpov. The action was that of Iphicrates, 
but neither he nor his action was wAypwya. The word is also 
used of the ship itself, as in Lucian, Ver. Hist. 11. 37, dro Svo 
TAypwpdrwv éudxovro; 38, mere yap elyov rAnpwpara,—a usage 
explained by Fritzsche from the sense “id quod completur,” 
but more simply as a figure of the same kind as that by which 
in naval histories the admiral’s ship is called “the admiral.” 

But we want to know the meaning of zd. with a genitive. 
There appears to be no example of a ship being called 7A. 
émBarav or the like. mAnpwra tis wodXews Occurs pretty often, of 
the full population of the city, or of a combination of artisans, etc. 
complete enough to form a city (Arist. Pod. iv. 4, P. 1291, ravra, 
wayra, #.¢, all these workmen, yiverat 7Aypwpa THS TpwTys ToAcws. 
In the Sept. we have aA. rs yijs, THs Gaddoons, etc., and in 
Eccles. iv. 6, wA. 8paxds, a handful. In the N.T., still in the same 
sense, Mk. viii. 20, orupidwy rAnpwpara, The sense “abundance,” 
often found, does not concern us here. The only example quoted 
to justify the interpretation of wd. with a genitive, as = rerAnpw- 
peevov, is from Philo, De Praem. et Poen. (ii. p. 418), “The soul 
by these three excellent things, nature, learning, exercise, yevouévy 
mAyjpwpa dperov, leaving in itself no empty space for the entry of 
other things.” But the plural dperév here prevents our accepting 
the passage as a satisfactory parallel to wA. Xpwrrot (or @eod). 
The article also forms an objection to this interpretation. Since 
Christ, in the same sentence, 1s said to fill all things, how can the 
Church be defined as ro tAnpwpa, “that which is filled by Him”? 
Moreover, there is on this view no such parallelism between capa 
and 7A. as the supposition would lead us to expect. The idea of 
the head filling the body is too remote from common notions to 
be left to the reader to supply. 

Fritzsche suggests two alternatives, either “‘ those who are filled 
by Christ, namely, with blessings,” or taking 7A. = “ multitudo,” 
“plenum Christi agmen,” the paronomasia in the latter case being 
verbal, Eadie and Ellicott as well as some others do not seem to 
distinguish the two notions “filled with” and “filled by,” calling 
the Church “the filled-up receptacle of spiritual blessing from 
Him” (Eadie, adopted by Ell.). If this is their view it is irrele- 
vant to quote 7A. dperar or, as Fritzsche, rAnpotobar @eov (from 
Pollux). If they understand “filled with Christ’s presence or 
life ” (as we surely must if this signification of wA. is adopted), the 
words just quoted are inadequate. 
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Lightfoot’s view is that “all the divine graces which reside in 
Him are imparted to her; His fulness is communicated to her; 
and thus she may be said to be His pleroma.” But this thought 
is not suggested by the connexion, and, besides, the interpretation 
makes capa and rAyjpwpa convey quite heterogeneous ideas. 

There is, however, another meaning of zAjpwya which would 
give an excellent sense, and which has been adopted by Chrysostom, 
Oecumenius, Thomas Aquinas, and many others, namely, ‘com- 
plement” in the second sense of that word, viz. that which makes 
complete. This appears to be the signification in which the word 
occurs in Matt. ix. 16, Mark i. 21, where 16 éméBAnpa, the patch 
put on the old garment, is called 76 wAjpwpe (although Lightfoot 
interprets the word otherwise). ‘This agrees with the use of the 
verb in connexion with ypetav=to supply (Thucyd.). The ex- 
pression is then seen to be easy and natural; the Church as the 
body of Christ is the zAjpwpya or complement of Him, its Head. 
“‘He says rAnpwpa,” observes Chrysostom, “just as the head is com- 
pleted by the body, for the body is composed of all the parts and 
has need of each one. See how he brings Him in as needing all. 
For unless we be many, and one a hand, another a foot, and 
another some other part, the whole body is not completed. By 
all then is His body completed. Then the head is completed, 
then the body becomes perfect when we are all joined and united 
together.” To this it is objected that it supposes that Christ without 
the Church would be deficient, since wAjpwya implies a previous 
ytrnpa. The objection leaves the figure out of account. When 
Christ is called Head, the figure implies that however complete He 
is in Himself, yet as Head He is not complete without His body. 
As Beza well remarks, ‘Such is Christ’s love for the Church, that 
He, as it were, regards Himself as incomplete unless He has the 
Church united to Him as a body” ; to which the apostle then adds, 
Tov Ta Tavta, x.t.A., to express that Christ does not of Himself 
need this complement, but that, on the contrary, all our complete- 
ness is from Him. There is here no inconsistency in thought, 
although a superficial inconsistency in words, in fact an oxymoron. 
Amongst recent expositors this view is adopted by Barry. 

Oltramare ably maintains the signification ‘‘ perfection” for rAfpwua. 7d 
w\fpwyd trios means ‘‘that by which a person or thing is filled,” and hence, 
in speaking of persons, he says it signifies that by which a person is filled, 
perfected. John i. 16, é« rot eAnpwuaros atrod éAdBonuer, t.e. of that with 
which he is filled,—an allusion to wAjpys xdperos cal ddnOelas, ver. 14. 
Usually it refers to qualities with which a person is filled, and which render 
him perfect, from wAnpobv, ‘‘to render perfect (things),” as in Phil. ii. 2, 
w\npwoaré pov Thy xapdy: Eph. iv. 10, tva eAnpwoy ra wdvra: 2 Thess. i. 11, 
twa. . . 6 Ocds hu. . . wAnpwoy waoay evdoxiav dyadwotvns. So wAnpoio- 
Oat, John iii. 29, ) xapd 7) euh wewAjpwrac: xv. 11, Wa... h yap bydr 
wAnpwOn: 2 Cor. x. 6, bray whnpwOp bua ) Uwaxoy: cf. Eph. iii. 19, v. 18; 
Col. i. 9. Hence wexAnpwpévos, ‘‘made complete, perfect,” John xvi. 24, 
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xvii. 13; Phil. i, 11, wewd. Kapwoy Sixacootwns, ‘‘ perfect as regards the 
fruit,” etc., not as in Rec. xapréy, “filled with”; Col. ii. 10, dore éy atrq 
rex\npuperor: Apoc, ili. 2, ob yap eSpnxd cov ra ‘Epa rexhypwpdva, K.T.X. 
Hence w)ijpwya, ** perfection, »1 Eph. iii. 19, va wAnpwOfre els way 7d WH. 
706 Oeod : Col. i. 19, way 7d wAhpwpa: ii. 9, War Td WH. TH Oedryros: Eph. 
nv 13, Td A. TOO Xpiorov. Hence Oltramare renders here ‘‘the perfection 
er parte =the perfect work) of Him who makes all perfect.” The 
culty in this interpretation is just in the equation ‘‘ perfection = perfect 
work.” This requires further j eebcauca. 

We must decidedly reject the exposition which makes r)\%pwya to be in 
apposition with adréy, This would make #rs “hed 7d o@pa avroo a useless 
insertion, and worse than useless, as serving only to separate wr. from eSwxer. 
Moreover, if the words were to mean ‘‘even Him who is,” etc., they should 
come after adréy; as they stand they could only depend on abrav Edwxer, 
‘* gave Him to be ‘mh, ” which does not yield a possible sense. 


wAnpoupdévou, not passive, as Chrys. (see above) and Vulg. 
(adimpletur), which would make ra wavra & maou a solecism, but 
middle. We might interpret the middle here as= “for Himself,” 
but the instance quoted above from Xen. He//. vi. 2. 14, shows 
that the middle may be used simply in an active signification. 
The participle refers not to God, as Theodoret suggests, saying rot 
pev Xprorov capa, rou 5¢ watpos wAypwya, but to Christ, as the 
parallelism shows as well as iv. 12, where tva zAnpwon Ta wavra is 
said of Christ. év waox “in all” rather than “ with all.” 
IZ. 1-10. This exhibition of Gods power has not stopped there. 
He has made us partakers of Chriss resurrection and exaltation, 
having given us life when we were dead through our sins. Not for 
any merit of our own, but of His own free grace, for it was when 
we were dead in our sins that He thus loved us. But though our 
salvation was not on account of any works of ours, it was God's 
purpose in His new creation of us that we should walk in the path 
of eapern which He designed. 
kai duds from its position means “and you, too.” Resumed 
in fe 5, W wie first the verb cvve{woroince is expressed. Some 
commentators, indeed, have closely connected this with the pre- 
ceding verse, so as to make tas depend on zAnpoupévov. But 
the relation between vexpous and ovve{. is decisive against this. 
Lachmann, while taking pas to be dependent on ovvel,, puts only 
a comma after i, 2 3, SO as to co-ordinate Kai (ovvet. ) tas with 
avréy édwxe. But in this case we should certainly expect jpas 
here, since the apostle would be passing from what God has done 
with respect to Christ, to what He has done to Christians; cf. 
1. 19, els yds Tous mor. Moreover, i. 23 has the character of a 
solemn close, not of a parenthetical insertion; while the exposi- 
tion which begins in ii. 1 is too important to be regarded as a 
1 Compare Plutarch, De Plac. Phil. i. 7. 9, fro évédecwe els edSaruovlay 4 


éxex\ipwro év paxapiorart, ‘either he lacked something for happiness, or he was 
complete in happiness.” 
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mere appendage to the foregoing. Hence, also, it is not a mere 
exemplification of the general act of grace referred to in i. 23. 
Rather are we to understand that the apostle, having spoken of 
the exceeding power of God towards those that believe, which 
might be recognised by reflection on what He had done in raising 
and exalting Christ, now, applying this to his readers, reminds 
them that in them also God had shown that exceeding power 
(Meyer). The grammatical structure is interrupted before the 
subject or the verb is expressed. It is taken up again with 6€ in 
ver. 4, where the subject is expressed, and in ver. 5 the object is 
repeated, which, however, is now changed to the first person in 
consequence of the xai #ets introduced in ver. 3. 

SvTas vexpods Tots TapaTTepacw Kai Tats dpaptiats Spdy. typo 
is added with XBDG, Syr. (both) Vulg., Theodoret, etc. It is 
omitted by K L, most cursives, Chrys. Oec. A has éavréy Gyras y., 
“dead as ye were through your trespasses and sins.” Many 
attempts have been made to distinguish between dyaprias and 
mapartrwpara. Tittmann, following Augustine's distinction (ad Zev. 
qu. 20), supposes the former to be deliberate sins, the latter sins 
of thoughtlessness. Augustine himself in the same place suggests 
a different view, viz. that 7. meant “desertio boni,” and dy. “ per- 
petratio mali.” He seems then to have been guessing. Certainly 
these distinctions are both untenable. Jerome takes zap, to refer 
to the beginnings of sin in thought, dz. to the actual deeds, which 
is not admissible. Many understand dz., which is the more 
general term, as meant to include the sinful disposition, rap. being 
only concrete acts. However reasonable this may be with the. 
Singular dyapria, it can hardly be maintained of the plural. Ety- 
mology gives no help, for rapamizrw means to fall or go aside from, 
to miss, ¢.g. THs 6500, Polyb. i. 54. 5; THs dAnOetas, 1d, xii. 7. 2, 
also without a genitive, to err. So that etymologically zap. is the 
same as duaptia. St. Paul appears to use the words as synonymous, 
see Rom. v. 20, iva wAcovdoy TO wapadrrwpa; ov Sé éxredvavea 7 
dpapria, x.t.4. Comp. also Rom. iv. 25 with 1 Cor. xv. 3. 

Nexpous is here taken by Meyer to mean liable to eternal death. 
That vexpot may be used proleptically appears from Rom. ‘viii. 10. 
In that case the dative is instrumental. But this is hard to re- 
concile with the tense of ovve{worotyoe. And surely it is very 
improbable that the apostle in speaking of the working of God's 
power towards them, would mention only their future deliverance 
from death, and not their actual deliverance from spiritual death. 
Nor could the readers fail to think of spiritual death. This sense 
is sufficiently indicated by rots wap. «.r.X., as well as by the follow-. 
ing verse. So Chrysostom, eis éoxaroy xaxias 7Adcare (rovro yap 
éore vexpwOnva). This figure of spiritual (or moral) death is fre- 
quent amongst the ancients. Clement of Alexandiia says that & 
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TH BapBapov prrocopig vEKpous | KaAovee ToUs éexrrevovras Tav Soyparwy 
cai kaSuroragavras Tov vovv Tots maGect Tois Wuyixots. The Jewish 
Rabbis have similar expressions. But Christianity has given a 
much deeper meaning to “death” in this connexion. We have 
the same phrase in Col. ii. 13, where é is not part of the genuine 
text, and ry axpoBvorig ths capKos tpory is against the mere in- 
strumental sense of the dative. It expresses that in which the 
at consisted. 

2. év als refers to both substantives, though agreeing in gender 
with the nearer. epurarety in this sense is a Hebraism. The 
figure has disappeared, so that we are not to press the preposition 
as if marking - the walk which they trod”; see Rom. xiii. 13, 
TWEMTATHTUWpEV, Ly KwpoLs Kat péGats, x.7.A., and the parallel use of 
mopeverOar, Acts ix. 31, 7. To POBw Tod cuplou: It is of frequent 
occurrence in St. Paul and St. John, but is not found in St. James 
or St. Peter, who use dvaorpépeo Gat (a classical word, though not 
before Polybius) ; cf. 1 Pet. 1. 17. 

kata tév aidva tou xédopou todtov. ‘In accordance with the 
course of this world.” This combination of aidy and xéopos creates 
some difficulty. Elsewhere we have 6 aiwy otros (1 Cor. i. 20, 
ii, 6, ili. 18, etc.), or 6 xdopos obros, t Cor. iii. 19. 1 codia Tov x. 
rovrov in the latter passage being synonymous with 7 codia rov ai. 
rovrov in I Cor. li. 6. But the two substantives are not syn- 
onymous ; aiwy means a period of time ; xoopos, the world existing 
in that period. Thus Antoninus (ii. 12) says that all things 
quickly vanish, T@ pev Koop aire ta. TwpLaTa, to Sé alae ai pvapat 
avrav. The signification “life,” frequent in classical Greek, especi- 
ally in the tragic poets, is never found in the N.T. Asa para- 
phrase, however, “‘spirit of the age” fairly represents the sense, 
except that “age” refers to the whole period of this xéopos. 
Comp. Tacitus, “‘corrumpere et corrumpi saeculum vocatur” (Germ. 
i. 9). aidv being a technical word with the Gnostics, it was to be 
expected that some expositors would adopt a similar meaning here. 
Accordingly, this has been done by Michaelis, who supposes the 
words aiwy rov x. tr. to mean “the devil,” with a polemic reference 
to the Gnostic aeons; and by Baur, who regards the expression 
itself as Gnostic, and equivalent to xoopoxparwp, vi. 12, meaning 
“the devil.” Holtzmann regards it as representing a transition 
stage between Paulinism and Gnosticism. As the ordinary signifi- 
cation of aiwy yields a perfectly good and Pauline sense, there is 
no ground for such hypotheses. If the devil were intended to be 
designated here as ruler of this world, we might expect some such 
expression as 6 Oeds rot aisvos Tovrov, as in 2 Cor. iv. 4. 

Kata Tov dpxovta THs efougiag Tod dépos. Most expositors take 
é€. here collectively =ai éfovoia:, understanding rod dépos as ex- 
pressing the sphere of their existence. Such words as cvppaxia 
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for ovppaxor, SovrAcia for SotvAn, mperBeia for mpéoBes, etc., ex- 
emplify this collective use of abstract for concrete terms. So 
occasionally in English, as “ embassy,” “ flight ” (of arrows). The 
present case, however, is not quite parallel, since the distribution 
for which éf. is supposed to stand 1s the plural of this word itself, 
viz. ai efovoiat, This implies that the singular might be used of 
one of the éfovoia ; cf. Rom. xiii. 2, 3, where, however, 7 €&. does 
not mean a ruling person. To use it collectively for ai é€. is, 
therefore, very different from using 7 ovppayia for of cvppayor 
Besides, we must not assume that the word can be treated apart 
from the following genitive. 6 dpxwy is defined, not by ris é€., but 
by ris é€. rod dépos. For this reason, too, we cannot take r. é as 
a genitive of apposition =“ princeps potentissimus.” Now, the 
genitive following éfovcia is elsewhere either subjective, as 7 é€. 
tov catava, Acts xxvi. 18; Tov zyepovos, Lk. xx. 20; tpov, r Cor. 
Vill. 9 ; or Objective, rdons capxos, John xvii. 2; wvevparwv, Matt. 
X. 1; tyay, x Cor. ix. 12. It is possible, therefore, to understand 
the words as meaning “the ruler to whom belongs the power over 
the region of the air”; but this would create a difficulty in con- 
nexion with wvevparos. It is therefore perhaps best to take 
7 €§ tov a, as the power whose seat is in the air. Some com- 
mentators take dyp here as=oxoros; and if this were possible we 
should have obvious parallels in vi. 12, xoopoxpdropas rov oxdrovs 
toérov, and Col. i. 13, THs é€ovgias tov oxdrous. But although dyp 
is used in Homer and elsewhere of “thick air” in contrast to 
ai@yp, as in Plutarch (of the first creation), ért pév odpavov éxpurrev 
dnp (De esu carn. Or. 1.§ 2), it does not appear that it can be used 
simply for oxoros, nor again that if so used figuratively, it could 
by another figure be used of spiritual darkness. What, then, does 
the expression mean? Oececumenius’ view is that as the rule of 
Satan is under heaven, not above, it must be either in the earth or 
the air; but, being a spirit, it must be in the air, dias yap rots 
axvevpacw 7 évacpios StatpiBy ; and this is adopted by Harless and 
others. The air being understood to mean, not merely the region 
of the atmosphere, but “all that supra-terrestrial, but sub-celestial, 
region, which seems to be, if not the abode, yet the haunt of evil 
spirits,” Ellicott, who compares Job 1. 7 LXX, éuepirdrncay rv 
iz’ ovpavdv, which surely is not to be appealed to as giving any 
light. Eadie ingeniously suggests that “the dyp and xdécpos 
must correspond in relation. As there is an atmosphere round 
the physical globe, so air, ayp, envelops this spiritual «oopos,”— an 
atmosphere “in which it breathes and moves.” Compare our own 
phrases in which “atmosphere” is used figuratively, ‘an atmo- 
sphere of flattery,” etc. But if such a figure were intended, some 
word must be added which would indicate the figure, such as the 
words “breathes and moves” in Eadie’s explanation. Indeed, he 
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admits that it is perhaps too ingenious to be true, and falls back 
on the alternative that either the apostle used current language, 
which did not convey error, as Satan is called Beelzebub, without 
reference to the meaning of the term “ Lord of flies,” or that he 
means to convey the idea of “near propinquity,” or alludes 
to what he had more fully explained during his residence at 
Ephesus. That the notion of the air being the dwelling-place of 
spirits, and specially of evil spirits, was current, appears to be 
beyond doubt. Thus Pythagoras held elvac mavra Tov dépa yuxav 
dumrkewy (Diog. L. vill. 32). Philo says, ots dAAoe prrogogor 
Saipovas, dyyékous Muoijs ciwhev dvopafew* yuxai 8 cict Kara tor 
dépa meropevat. In the Zest. XZ, Patr. it is said of 5 Sevrepos 
ovpayds that it has fire, snow, ice ready for the day of the Lord’s 
command, é& atr@ cici mdvra ra mvevpata Tav éraywyov cis 
édixnow tov dvopwv (Levi, ap. Fabric. Cod. A poe. V. T. p. 547)s 
and in Zest. Benj. p. 729, Bedudp is called rd dépiov rvedpa. 
Drusius cites from the commentary on Aboth, “sciendum, a 
terra usque ad expansum omnia plena esse turmis et praefectis et 
infra plurimas esse creaturas credentes et accusantes, omnesque 
stare ac volitare in aere . . . quorum alii ad bonum, ali ad 
malum incitant.” There is no difficulty in supposing that St. 
Paul is here alluding to such current notions. Nor are we to 
suppose that he is conveying any special revelation about the 
matter. Harless’ objection, that according to the views referred 
to, the air was inhabited by good spirits as well as bad, is by no 
means fatal, since it is on the bad spirits that men’s thoughts 
would chiefly dwell, and to them would be referred evil sugges- 
tions and desires. 

Tou mvedpatos is understood by some (including Rickert and 
De Wette) as in apposition with tov apyovra. Winer, while 
rejecting this view, admits that in this case the apostle might most 
easily have wandered from the right construction, namely, on 
account of the preceding genitives. It is, however, unnecessary to 
suppose this, although it must be conceded that the only admis- 
sible alternative, viz. that av. depends on dpyovra, is more harsh 
as to sense, although the harshness is lessened by the distance 
from dpyovra, Adopting this, the sense is, “the ruler of the 
spirit,” etc. Here wvedua is not to be understood collectively, 
which it cannot be; it is what in 1 Cor. ii. r2 is called ro rvedpa 
Tov xoopov, the spiritual influence which works in the disobedient. 
It seems to be a sort of explanation of the preceding éfovaia. 

viv. Not “even now,” which would require xai viv, but in 
contrast to woré, when this spirit operated in the readers also. 

év rots ulots Ti¢ de Beias. A Hebrew form of expression. We 
have “son of misevy,” Prov. xxxi. 5; “sons of iniquity,” 2 Sam. 
vii, 10; “sons of Belial (= worthlessness).” Compare ch. v. 6; 
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Col. iii. 6; 1 Thess. v. 5 (“sons of light”); 2 Thess. ii. 3 (“son 
of perdition”). Greek authors used the expression zratdes (wypdguy 
and the like, but not with abstracts. The opposite to viot az. is 
téexva wraxons, I Pet. i. 14. daetBea is not unbelief, but disobedi- 
ence; compare Rom. xi. 30, xat tueis wore yredyoare TH ec. 
Chrysostom very curiously says, épas dre ob Big. ov5é rypavvidt dAAa 
meSor mporayerat; arePeav yap elrev, os dy ts trot, dxary Kal 
meOot Tovs wavras épéAxerat, But on Col. iii. 6 he says, Seavis dre 
mapa TO py weoOnvar ev rovros eiow. The former remark looks 
more like a rhetorical play on words than a serious comment. 

8. év ols kat fpets. Kat qyets, “we also, we too.” Having 
spoken specially of the Gentiles in the preceding verses, the 
apostle now passes to the Jews. The wavres is certainly no objec- 
tion to this. “Even amongst us (the chosen people) there was no 
exception.” What more natural than to say “all of us also.” If 
awavres included both Jews and Gentiles, jets would be quite 
superfluous ; and the emphatic xai jets would be unintelligible if 
it included tpets of vv. 1 and 2. éy ols is connected by Stier with 
mwapamrtrapac (which he thinks appropriate to Jews, as duaprias to 
Gentiles), His reasons are, first, that as viot rps da. are the 
heathen, not all the unbelieving, it would not be suitable to reckon 
the Jews amongst them ; secondly, that the harshness of supposing 
that év just now used with evepyowrros is immediately used with the 
same object in a different signification; and thirdly, that the 
parallelism of 2 and 3 compels us to take éy afs and ev ols as 
parallel. With the reading tuav adopted above in ver. 1 it is 
impossible thus to separate zap. from au. It might more plausibly 
be maintained that ols refers to both substantives, the feminine 
having been adopted only because dy. was the nearest substantive, 
and the neuter being used where that reason does not exist. But 
we cannot well avoid referring the relative to the nearest ante- 
cedent when that gives a suitable sense, and the change of verb 
from weperarety to avacrpéper Gat, which is more suitable if ols be 
persons, is in favour of this; “amongst whom we also,” belonging 
to the same class of the disobedient. 

dveotpddypev. ‘ Versabamur,” “lived our life”; ‘“speciosius 
quam ambulare,” Bengel, but rather perhaps adopted because 
wepirateiv €v rots viots Could not be said. 

év tats émbupiats THs capxdés. oapf, though primarily signifying 
the matter of the body, and hence the appetites arising from the 
body, is not to be limited to these, but includes the whole of the 
lower or psychical nature. In Rom. vii. it appears in the natural 
man as opposed to vows or eyw in the higher sense; in Rom. viii. 
in the regenerate it is opposed to wvejpa. Amongst the works of 
oapf are “strifes,” etc., Gal. v. 19, 22. Compare Col. il. 18, 
“puffed up by the vots of his odpé.” The éx6vpiae of the flesh 
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are therefore not merely the bodily appetites, but in general what 
Butler calls “particular propensions.” So here it includes odp§ 
proper and didvora. 

wotouvtes Ta OeAvjpara, x.7.X., expresses the result in act of the 
' érOvpias ; there is no tautology. Acdvow is not found elsewhere 
with a bad significatton. In classical authors dedyvora means the 
understanding, or a thought or purpose. In Anistotle virtue is 
mpoatpects peta AGyov cai diavoas. The plural also is used by 
Plutarch in a good sense. In the N.T. it occurs frequently in a 
good sense, 1 Pet. i. 13, “girding up the loins of your 6.”; 2 Pet. 
ii, x, “I stir up your pure 8.”; 1 John v. 20, “hath given us a 
5.”; cf. also ch. 1 18. Harless conjectures that the plural here 
is used in the sense common in Greek writers, viz. purpose, the 
plural suggesting vacillation ; and he compares the use of cod¢iéae in 
Aristoph. #an., and “sapientiae” in Cic. Zuse. ul 18. But this is 
too refined. It deserves notice that in ch. iv. 18 and Col. i. 20, 
St. Paul speaks of his readers having been “darkened in their 
dtavora,” and “enemies in their 8.” Here, while by no means 
admitting a hendiadys, “cogitationes carnales,” we must at least 
allow that dcavo.av acquires its bad significance from the preceding 
gapxos, SO that it nearly = “ the odp§ and its diavoca.” 

kat fpeba téxva dice spyis. This order, which is that of 
the Text. Rec., is established by & B K etc., Chrys. Lachmann 
adopted duce réxva, with ADGLP, Vulg. Syr-Harcl. 

The change from the participle to the finite verb need occasion 
no difficulty ; it 1s, in fact, required by the sense. Had dGvres been 
written it would be co-ordinate with wovtvres and subordinate to 
aveotpadypey, and explanatory of it, “doing the desires . . . and 
being the children...” Whatever view is taken of the latter 
clause, these two are not co-ordinate. Not merely, therefore, for 
emphasis, but because the latter is a distinct predication, co-ordinate 
with év ols aveorp., Or, More exactly, expressing a consequence of 
that, the verb is in the indicative,—“‘ and so we were.” 

téxva Spyijs is understood by many as =actual objects of God’s 
wrath, réxva being used as suitable to Israel, and then by a sort of 
irony is added, not “of Abraham” or “of God,” but “by nature 
of wrath.” There could be no objection to such an interpretation 
if it corresponded with the context ; but here, if the actual wrath of 
God were intended, we should expect it to be defined by @eod or 
the article, or otherwise. But how strange, if not impossible, would 
be the expression “children of God’s wrath”; and especially so 
here, where in the same breath they are described as at the same 
time objects of God’s love, without anything to soften the apparent 
opposition! Nor can it be said that this is at all implied in the 
word réexva. On the contrary, we have several instances in the 
Old Testament in which “son of” followed by a word denoting 
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punishment cannot reasonably be given any other meaning than 
either “worthy of,” or “in danger of.” Thus Deut. xxv. 2, “If 
the wicked man be a son of stripes, the judge shall . . . cause him 
to be beaten before his face,” etc.; rightly rendered in the Sept. av 
agios G wAyyav. 1 Sam. xxvi. 16 ‘(David to Abner), “Ye are sons 
of death, because ye have not kept watch over your lord.” 2 Sam. 

xi. 5 ( David to Nathan), ‘‘ The man that hath done this is a son of 
death.” In these two passages the RV. has correctly “worthy to 
die,” and in the former no other interpretation is possible. In 
1 Sam. xx. 31, RV. has in the text (with AV.) “shall surely die,” 
but in the margin “is worthy to die.” In Ps. Ixxix. 11 and cil. 20, 
“sons of death” are “those who are in danger of death.” 

These instances, together with the indefiniteness of épyjs, justify 
us in understanding the words to mean “ objects, z.¢. fit objects of 
wrath,” “deserving of wrath.” And so they are interpreted by 
Chrysostom, “We have provoked God to wrath, rovréorw, 
épy7 jpev Kal ovdey érepov ” (explaining that he who is dvOpwrov 
réxvov is avOpwros), “mavres émpdrropey afta dpyys.” Similarly 
Oecumentius, “ As those who do things worthy of perdition or of 
hell are called Téxva arwheias Kat _yeewvys [e.g. 2 Thess. il. 3; 
Matt. xxiii. 15] ovrw xat réxva épyis ot déta épyys.” 

Why is duce inserted? ‘This question does not seem hard to 
answer. It must first be remarked that ¢votg is opposed some- 
times to vduzos, sometimes to Oéors, avdyxy, etc., but does not 
necessarily mean “by birth.” Rom. ii. 14, the Gentiles do dvcee 
Ta TOD vopov; 1 Cor. xl. 14, ) Pars teaches that if a man have long 
hair it is a shame. Josephus says of David that he was dice 
Sixatos cai GeooeBys (Ant. vii. 7. 1), and of the Pharisees dice 
érterxas éxovow (xill. 10. 6). We have duce droyewpyoraros in 
Xen. Ore. xx. 25. Compare also Philo, De Conf. Ling. P. 327 E, 
GAN ouK dvridoytxot yeyovacw Goo TIS EmorHyns Kat dperys tadov 
érxov. It is, in fact, used like our word “naturally.” Here the 
opposition suggested might be to Xapere ; but as the Jews are in 
question, it is more probably to 6éce, their covenant position as 
the people of God, by which they were holy branches of a holy 
root, to whom belonged the viofecia (Rom. xi. 16, 21). “We 
Jews, too, just as the heathen, were, apart from the covenant, 
Téexva épyis.” 


From the time of Augustine these words have been supposed by many to 
contain a direct assertion of original sin. Thus Calvin, ‘‘ Paulus nos cum 
peccato gigni testatur, quemadmodum serpentes suum venenum ex utero 
afferunt.’ 

But, first, this gives a very great emphasis to ¢éce, which its position 
forbids. Secondly, it supposes xal #ueba to refer to, or at least include, a 
time prior to év ols dy., which seems not possible. Thirdly, it does not 
harmonise with the context. That treats of actual sin (including, of course, 
character), and the immediate context of the Jews only. It would be natural 
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and intelligible that this description should be followed by mention of the 
wrath thereby incurred; it would also be intelligible, though less natural, 
that it should be followed by a statement that in addition to this we inherited 
a sinful and guilty nature. The interpretation in question supposes that 
neither of these is mentioned ; the wrath incurred by actual sin is omitted, 
while that incurred by birth sin is mentioned without mention of its cause, 
which is left to be inferred. And fourthly, even this is stated expressly only 
of the Jews; it is assumed as self-evident of the Gentiles, of Aowol. The 
reader has to fill up the sentence somewhat in this way, ‘‘ We fulfilled the 
desires of the flesh [and thus became objects of God’s wrath; and, in 
addition to this, we were even before committing any actual sin inheritors of a 
sinful nature, and so] already by nature objects of His wrath.” 

It is true, indeed, that men are born with a sinful and corrupt nature ; but 
to say this is not to say that the infant who has committed no actual sin is an 
actual object of God’s wrath ; still less does it prove that the apostle’s words 
here imply it. Chrysostom has no trace of such an interpretation ; in fact he 
seems even to regard these words as guarding against a similar interpretation 
of OeAjpara capxés. ‘‘ That is [he says], ovdév rrevparixdy gpovoiyres. But 
that he may not be suspected of saying this in disparagement of the flesh, 
and lest one should think the offence not great, see how he guards himself. 
Fulfilling the desires, etc.; he (the apostle) says, we provoked God”; adding 
what has been quoted above. Jerome gives as alternatives, ‘‘ Vel propter 
corpus humilitatis corpusque mortis et quod ab adolescentia mens hominum 
apposita sit ad malum.” ‘‘ Vel quod ex eo tempore quo possumus habere 
notitiam Dei, et ad pubertatem venimus, omnes aut opere aut lingua aut 
cogitatione peccemus.” He mentions some who took ¢éce here to mean 
‘*prorsus”’; cf. ddn@ds or yrnolws, Oecum.; but the word never has this 
meaning. 

of Aotrof, the heathen, cf. 1 Thess. iv. 13. 

4. & 8é Geds resumes from ver. 1 after the interruption, and now 
with the subject; ody is more usual in such a resumption; but 
d€ is more suitable here, on account of the contrast of what is 
now to be said with what precedes. Jerome’s comment is charac- 
teristic, ““Conjunctionem causalem in eo loco in quo ait: Deus 
autem etc. arbitramur aut ab indoctis scriptoribus additum et 
vitium inolevisse paulatim, aut ab ipso Paulo, qui erat imperitus 
sermone et non scientia, superflue usurpatum.” Erasmus’ remark 
is more correct, “ Hyperbati longioris ambitum ipse correxit 
Apostolus.” 

tAovotos Gy év éddea, “ being as He is” (the participle assigning 
the reason), not simply éAejpwr, but “rich in mercy” (Chrys.). 
Compare Rom. ix. 23, “make known the riches of His glory on 
oxein €X€ovs.” In classical writers wAovotos is construed with 
a genitive of the thing, but in the N.T. with é, see Jas. ii. 5, év 
miore: ; and similarly the verbs zAovuretv, rAovriferOat (1 Cor. i. 5). 
Compare the correspondence of éAcos and dzeHeta in Rom. xi. 31. 
ayd7y is not a particular form of eos, but is the cause from 
which, or by reason of which, éAeos was exercised. 

Sid Thy wodAhy dydmny, “propter,” Vulg. “for His great love” ; 
cf. Philem. 8, “for love’s sake.” vy, cognate accusative, a very 
common usage, both in classical and N.T. Greek. Here the 
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addition fv wy. peas, being not necessary to the sense, gives 
great emphasis to the expression of the Divine love. Nor is 
avrov to be neglected, “ His love” marking more distinctly that 
it is from Him alone and His attitude of love that this mercy 
proceeds. 

‘pas now includes both the dpets of ver. 1 and the yas of ver. 3, 
and includes therefore both Jews and Gentiles. 

5. Kai Gvrag tds vexpods. The xat does not signify “us also 
altogether,” which is forbidden by the position of jas (not xat 
mpas), and for the same reason it does not resume the «ai of ver. 1. 
It is best taken as “Even,” “Even when we were dead,” etc. 
It is objected, indeed, that it is only the dead who can be 
“brought to life,” and for this reason Meyer takes xaié as the 
copula, “on account of His great love, and when we were dead” ; 
but these two ideas are not co-ordinate. Soden, for the same 
reason, joins the words with the preceding, “loved us even when,” 
etc. This, no doubt, gives a good sense, although the antithesis 
between “loved” and “when dead” is not very natural, whereas 
that between vexpovs and é{worotnce is striking. Besides, the 
proposed construction would require yas to be expressed with 
ovvet. not with ovras, since 7ydryoe already has its object ex- 
pressed. But the objection is hypercritical. The answer to it is, 
not that vex. is qualified by rots apart. which has no emphasis, 
nor that cuve{. is defined by é& Xpiorg. The true answer is 
found in the position of the verb. ‘‘ Gave life even to the dead ” 
would not be a natural mode of expression, but “ Even the dead 
He restored to life” is perfectly natural. The «ui ovras, «.1.X., 
attracts the reader’s attention to some striking instance of God’s 
love about to be mentioned. Comp. Col. i. 13, where the 
connexion is unambiguous. Indeed, it is not quite true that 
(wororety can be only of the dead. See John vi. 63 compared 
with ver. 54; also 1 Cor. xv. 36; 2 Cor. iii. 6. 

Tos wapantépaow =our trespasses, the trespasses already men- 
tioned in ver. 1. 

ouveLwowoince TH XptoTd. 

B adds é after the verb with 17 Arm. and some other authorities,—a 
reading admitted to the margin by Westcott and Hort, and in brackets by 
Lachmann. It might, with equal ease, be omitted or inserted accidentally. 
There could be no reason for intentional omission, but it might be added 
intentionally from the construction being mistaken. It is observable that 


B, Arm. also insert éy after vexpois, if, indeed, a version can be safely cited 
in such a case. Internal evidence is against é», as we get a better sense by 


taking Xporg as dependent on gu». 


Meyer, having understood vexpovs to refer to future eternal 
death, of course understands ovvef. as referring to the eternal life 
which begins with the resurrection, This view he regards as alone 
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consistent with the context in which the translation into heaven is 
expressed, and again in ver. 7 the times after the Parousia are 
referred to. His view then is, that God has made believers alive 
with Christ ; that is, that by virtue of the dynamic connexion of 
Christ with His believers as the Head with its body, their re- 
vivification is objectively included in His; “quum autem fides 
suscipitur ea omnia a Deo applicantur homini et ab homine rata 
habentur,” Bengel. The apostle therefore views this as having 
already taken place, although the subjective individual participa- 
tion remains future, and he might have used the future as in 
1 Cor. xv. 22. The peculiar use of the aorist here he refers to 
the principle thus stated by Fritzsche (on Rom. viii. 30, ii. p. 206), 
“‘Ponitur Aoristus de re, quae, quamvis futura sit, tamen pro 
peracta recte censeatur, quum vel alia re jam facta contineatur, 
ut h. 1., vel a conditione suspensa cogitetur, quam jam obtinuisse 
finxeris, v. Hom. /7/. iv. 161; John xv. 6.” This usage was first ex- 
plained by Hermann, ‘“‘ De emend. ratione graecae gr.” pp. rgo ff, 
but, as stated by him, does not apply here. 

Of the two passages to which Fritzsche after Hermann refers, 
that from Homer is, says Hermann, the only instance known to 
me in which it may be reasonably questioned whether the aorist 
has not the signification of the future, viz. Hom. /Z. iv. 160-162. 
It is as follows :— 


9 a ‘ 3 ed A > 2 
clrep yap Te Kat aurix’ Odvumios ovx éreAcove, 
é ‘ X a 4 , , 

K Te kat dwe TeAXEl, ovv TE peydAw dréricay, 

“ a “ . QA 4 
ow odjow xepadpor yuvaki re Kai rexeerowy. 


Here the poet throws himself forward into the time of the verb 
TeX, and sees the instantaneous carrying out of this vindication 
of oaths; as if he said, “And, lo! at once they have paid the 
penalty.” “Rem futuram non ut futuram sed ut praeteritam 
narrat: nimirum post quam Troianos punierit Iuppiter tum illi 
poenas dederunt” (Hermann). The other example is from John 
xv. 6, ay py tes peivy ev enol, EBANON eEw ws TO KAHpa, kat éEypdvOy. 
Here also a condition is expressed from which the consequence 
necessarily follows. Similarly Epictetus, cap. 59, av trép dvvapw 
avahaBys Tt mpocwrov, cal év tovTw Hoynpovncas, Kai & 7ndvvaco 
exrrAnpooat, tapédures (see Jelf, § 403). In the present passage, if 
ovvef, is referred to the future, there is no resemblance to these 
instances. We have already seen, however, that vexpovs includes 
present spiritual death, and that indeed as its primary notion, 
although it cannot be limited to that, since the consequence, 
_ natural and eternal death, 1s necessarily suggested with it. Accord- 
ingly, the vivification, though primarily spiritual, includes in it our 
share in the resurrection and exaltation of Christ. In i. 20, 21 
the writer has pointed to the resurrection and exaltation of Christ 
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as an exhibition of Divine power ; here he declares that by virtue 
of our union with Him as of members with the head, we participate 
in the same. ‘Quamvis salus nostra in spe sit adhuc abscondita 
quantum ad nos spectat: in Christo nihilominus beatam im- 
mortalitatem possidemus,” Calvin. Col. 11. 13 is closely parallel. 
The fact that baptism is there referred to as the means by which 
the individual entered subjectively into fellowship with Christ, and 
is not mentioned here, does not justify the adoption of a different 
meaning for ovvef. here, such as that of Harless, whose view 1s 
that the risen life and glorification of Christ are here spoken of as 
ours, because they are the glory of “our” Redeemer. 

Chrysostom’ s comment is: ef 7 awapy7 C7, Kat Hpets" eLworoinee 
KaKetvoy Kai Hpas, to which Theophylact adds : €xeivov évepyeiq, 
npas Suvdpe rv, per ddtyov 8 nat evepyetg, ovv- clearly “with 
Christ,” Col. i. 13. 

xdpiri eore cecwopdva, “It is by grace that ye have been 
saved,”—a lively parenthetical reminder suggested by the preced- 
ing words, and vindicating the expression “ vivified when dead.” 
Being dead, ye could do nothing of yourselves, so that it must 
needs be all by grace, #.e. simply by God’s free gift. We are so 
accustomed to use “grace” in a technical theological sense, that 
we are prone to think of that sense where it does not really come 
in, This technical sense of “grace” as something conferred is 
not in question here, and any reference to the distinction between 
prevenient and co-operating grace, etc., is out of place. The 
word is used just as in royal letters the words “by our special 
grace and mere motion.” 


DG, Vulg. ad. prefix of (D of 77) to xdpers. 


The perfect core cecwopévor here is in striking contrast with 
the aorist éoad@ypey in Rom. viii. 24, TG yap «Amid: €o. But the 
perfect is as suitable here as it would have been unsuitable there, 
where it would contradict éArié&. Then, what was to be said had 
reference to the definite moment of the readers’ introduction into 
the Christian Church, and the point was that the owrnpia obtained 
at that definite moment was in part a matter of hope. Here it is 
not a past moment that is in question, as if ydpts was over and done 
with, but the readers’ present condition as the continuing result of 
their conversion. In one sense their owrnpia was complete, viz. 
regarded with respect to that from which they were delivered ; 
in another incomplete, viz. with respect to that which was 
reserved for them. So to persons rescued from a wreck, but not 
yet arrived in port, we might say either éowOyre or piguaion éore. 

6. cunjyepe is nearly synonymous with ovve{woroince, but sug- 
gests more distinctly physical resurrection. In Col. iii. 1, as here, 
the €yepOjva: ovy Xpiorg is treated as past, and is made the motive 
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for seeking those things which are above, “. . . for ye died, and 
your life is hid with Christ in God.” The present passage ex- 
presses this more vividly and strikingly, cvvexdOicev ev Trois €xov- 
pavios. ‘Non dicit in dextra; Christo sua manet excellentia,” 
Bengel (and so Estius less tersely). €y rots em. denotes the true or 
ideal locality of the Church as the “kingdom of heaven.” Comp. 
Heb. xii. 22, mpooeAyAvOare . . . mode @eod Lavros, ‘lepovoaAnp 
éeroupaviw. 

.dv Xpior$ after ovv- has caused some perplexity, and led some 
commentators to understand the ovv- in ver. 6 (not in ver. 5) as 
joining tpets and jets together. But it seems better to under- 
stand év X. as completing and defining with more precision what was 
intended by ovv, for it is not simply together with Christ that this 
vivification and exaltation takes place, but also z# Him, by virtue 
of union with Him as the Head. 

7. Wwa évSeiénrar. The middle does not mean “for His own 
glory,” nor does the language of the verse suggest the idea of 
showing as a sample or specimen. The verb seldom occurs in 
the active voice except as a legal expression, never in N.T. The 
middle involves no more than is already contained in avrov, as the 
instances show: Rom. ii. 15, “show the work of the law written 
in their hearts”; 2 Cor. viii. 24, “showing the &degées of your 
love and of our boasting” ; 2 Tim. iv. 14, ‘* Alexander the copper- 
smith woAAd pot xaxa evedeifaro.” See also Tit. ii. 10, iti. 2; Heb. 
vi. 10, 11. These instances also show that the word means, not 
‘make known,” but “ exhibit in fact or act.” 

€v ToIs alder Tois emepxopdvors. “In the coming ages.” It 
seems more suitable to the context, as well as to the use of 
parallel expressions, to understand this of the future life, 6 aiwy 
6 »éAwy, in which the state described in the preceding words will 
be actually realised and made manifest. The present participle is 
not against this, for in Mark x. 30 we have 6 aiwy 6 €pxopevos in this 
sense. The plural may at first sight seem against it, but is not 
really so ; it only indicates that the apostle viewed the future age 
as involving stages of development in which the exceeding riches 
of God’s grace will be more and more clearly manifested, and that 
becomes actual, the knowledge of which is mentioned as the 
object of desire in i. 18. Compare the frequent expression eis rots 
aiivas tov aidvwy, also Jude 25, els ravras rovs aiwvas; and the 
remarkable expression, 1 Tim. 1.17, r@ Baotrket rev aiwvwv. These 
aiaves may be regarded as constituting a whole in contrast to the 
present life, and so be named in the singular 6 al. 6 peAAwv. 

_ 7d bwepBdddov todTos THs xdptros adrod. The neuter zAotvros 
is best supported here. In modern Greek the word is indifferently 
masculine or neuter. 

év xpnorétyre €p Huds. These words are to be so connected, 
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not trepBaddov éf' quads. To exhibit ydpis in ypyordrys would be 
tautological. Nor is the absence of the article any objection, for 
xXpynororns implies, not merely an inherent quality, but one which 
involves in its idea exercise towards another, so that it requires 
to be completely defined by the expression of this object. 

€v Xpior@ ‘Ingo’. The ground of this kindness shown towards 
us is in Christ, not in us. As Calvin remarks, ‘“ Notanda repetitio 
nominis Christi quia nihil gratiae neque amoris a Deo sperari 
vult, nisi ipso intercedente.” 

8. ri yap xdputs, x.7.4. How justly I say “the exceeding riches 
of His grace,” for, etc. The apostle now speaks in more detail 
about the truth of which his mind was so full. xdpere has the 
article, because it is the grace already mentioned. 


6a xlorews without the article) SABD*GP 17, Chrys. Rec. has the 
article, with D° K L and most cursives. 

This is the subjective condition, the ‘‘ causa apprehendens,” the necessary 
medium on the side of man, ‘‘ the living capacity for receiving the powers of 
the higher world,” Olshausen. The whole emphasis is on ry xdpi7t. The 
article before wlorews would imply that its possession was presupposed : 
‘* your faith.” 


kat Touro, “and that” (for which xat ratra is more frequent in 
classical writers), is referred by the Fathers, Chrysostom, Theodoret, 
and Jerome, to “faith.” Thus Chrysostom says: otd€ 4 miars éé 
npav, ei yap ovx HAGer, el yap py éxdAeoe, was POvvdyeba miorredoaL ; 
was yap, gyol, murtevoovow €ay py axovowow. He proceeds to 
interpret the words @eot 16 Sapov as applying, not to faith, but to 
the grant of salvation on condition of faith, éret ris ode 74 riots, 
eimé prot, dvev Epywv; TovTo aito @eot dwpdv éorw. This is not 
very different from what Theophylact says: o8 ry wiorw Aye 
Sdpov @eov, GAAG 7d Sa wicrews TwORVvaL, Toro Sapdy érre Geod. 
Modern commentators (Erasmus, Beza, Bengel, etc.) who have 
adopted the view that rovro refers to wiort, understand the mean- 
ing to be that the power or exercise of faith (faith subjectively 
considered) is the gift of God (as Phil. i. 29), in which case xai 
rotro to Swpov must be parenthetical, since to say that faith is not 
ef évywy would be trivial in the extreme. 

The gender of rovro is not fatal to the reference to ziors, but 
to separate éf tpar in this way from ef épywv does violence to the 
connexion. The latter is a nearer definition of the former. 
Recent commentators refer xai rotro to cerwopeévot €ore, or, better, 
to the whole clause ; for after ydpere had been expressed with oec., 
the emphatic «at rodro would be out of place. In fact, the apostle 
emphasises and defines 77 x. more closely by denying the 
opposites ; first, of the objective source yapis by ov« €€ tpay ; and, 
secondly, of the subjective element by ov« e& épywv (Meyer). 

Geos 1d Sdpov. God's is the gift = @eot Sapov ro dapdv eos, 
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@cod being placed first for the sake of the emphatic contrast with 
VLU. 

9. odx €§ épywv. He does not say épywv vépuov, because not writ- 
ing to Jewish believers. De Wette (who does not accept the Pauline 
authorship) thinks the opposition in ovd« e£ ésywv has no meaning, 
since the writer is not thinking of Jews, and heathen believers did 
not need to be warned against taking pride in the righteousness of 
works, especially after what had preceded in wv. 1 and 5. But the 
oux ef épywyv was such an essential principle of St. Paul’s teaching 
that no doubt he must have often repeated it amongst both Jews and 
Gentiles ; nor is there any force in the reference to the past condition 
of the readers. Might not Gentile converts be tempted to regard 
their salvation as secured by their new holiness of life? and not 
the less because their former sins were when they were in darkness. 

tva pi] Tits Kauxhontat. Some commentators insist on giving 
iva its full final force, “Sin order that”; so that to prevent boasting 
was God’s purpose, or one of His purposes, in appointing that men 
should not be justified by works. Are we then to say that, in 
order that men should not boast, He has refused to allow salvation 
or justification by works? Nay; but no man can be justified by 
his works, and “when they have been betrayed by these,” God 
appointed that He should save them xépiri dca mwiorews. So 
in substance Chrysostom and Theophylact, whose words are: to 
yap iva ov« airtodoyixoy €ort, GAN’ ex THs droBdoews TOD mpayparos. 
Yet the clause is not to be reduced to a mere statement of result, 
since it is a result inseparable from God’s purpose. Stier suggests 
that ‘va, «.r.4., may be viewed as the expression of the writer’s 
purpose: “This I say in order that,” etc. This cannot fairly be 
called unnatural, but it would require the verb to be present. 

10. adtod ydp eopev roinpa xricOdvres Ev XprotH emi Epyors dyaGors. 
Proof of the foregoing clauses from ovx ¢€ ipav, not of va tris . . 
only, which is only a secondary thought. If we are God’s work- 
manship, our salvation is not our own work, but the gift of God; 
and if we are created in Christ for good works, there could be no 
works preceding this creation from which any merit could arise. 
The argument turns on avrow, which is emphatic, “‘ His workman- 
ship we are,” and on xriodévres ; and the following words still more 
distinctly express the impossibility of any merit preceding this 
KTUWrts, 

woinpa, found again only Rom. i. 20 of the works of creation. 
Here, too, it is referred by Tert. Greg. Naz. and Basil to physical 
creation. This is refuted by the nearer definition given in 
xricOevres, x.7.4. Pelagius includes both the physical and the 
spiritual, “quod vivimus, quod spiramus, quod intelligimus, quod 
credere possumus, ipsius est, quia ipse conditor nostri est.” The 
word can hardly of itself be used simply of the new or spiritual 
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creation ; it may perhaps be chosen to suggest strongly the analogy 
of this to the first creation, the nature of this wotnya being left to 
be defined by the following words. Perhaps we may better say 
that the apostle’s mind was so full of the idea of the “‘new man,” 
that he writes as if this new creation might be regarded as the 
first “making” of us. 

xtioOdvres. “Created”; for if anyone is in Christ, he is xaw7 
xriots, 2 Cor. v. 17; compare also Gal. vi. 15. «ri{ew is appro- 
priately used of the xawods advOpwros, the coming into being of 
which is called wadcyyeveoia, Tit. iii. 5. We are not, then, to 
weaken It into “ efficere.” 

év XptorG ‘I. Cf. ver. 15 and 2 Cor. v.17, above. é expresses 
the fellowship i in which that new creation takes place. 

émi gpyots dyaois. zi, with the dative, is used to express the 
condition upon which a thing happens or is done; for instance, 
the conditions of a treaty éx’ icows, eri ract Buxaiors, é €ri pyrois, én 
dpyupiv, € éxt TH Tov dvdpos Yux7j (Plato, Kes. ix. p. 590 A) ; SaveiLew 
éri troPyxy (Dem. p. 908, 21). Hence the expression é¢ re, 
Many, if not most, of the instances adduced in support of the 
meaning, “with a ‘view to such and such an end,” are better 
explained by this usage, ¢.g. Swpw ere peydry in Hom. JZ x. 304, 
ris xy pot T0b€ Epyov trocyxspevos TeAdrevey Swpw Ext pe» certainly not 
“with a view to,” but “on the terms of receiving”; //. ix. 482, 
potvoy, THAVyeTov, ToAXNOtoLW eri kredtecow ; and Vv. I 54, “he begat 
no other son,” emi xredregot AurécOat, the possessions being an 
accompanying condition of the sonship. So also in such phrases 
as emi fevia SéxeoGat Or Kareiv ; pacxovres ér éXevfepia. mpoerravar 
tav “EdAjvev (Dem. p. 661, 16); : én ehevbepig (Twos xatarOévat 
xeyjpara) (16. p. 1355, 18). Kai ef @ ev Kopivdy py epydler Gar. 
Where the condition is (as in the last instance, not in that preced- 
ing) that something be granted, the meaning amounts to the same 
as “with a view to” ; but this does not seem to be contained in the 
preposition. Indeed, the following words, xai é¢’ @, «.r.A., appear 
to decide the signification of éri here. 

Similarly in Gal. v. 13, ér éeAevOepia éxAnOyre means, not 
that freedom was the end or object, but the condition of their 
calling, the terms on which they were called, viz. so as to be free. 
Again, 1 Thess. iv. 7, od yap éxdXecev quads 6 @eds éxi dxabapold. 
Not on such terms were we called, not so that we should be 
impure. In the following words, dAAa @& dytacpe, év appears to 
be preferred, because dytaopzos did not express any outward con- 
dition. 2 Tim. ii. 14, éri xataorpod7 tav dxovovrwy “with a view 
to,” would be clearly out of place; “to the subverting” gives the 
sense correctly. It is the inevitable concomitant. Here épya 
dyafa are not the object of the new creation, but are involved in 
it as an inseparable condition. 
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ols mponroipacey & Geds va év adrois wepttanjowper. The 
construction here is much disputed. The most obvious explana- 
tion is that ofs is in the dative by attraction, “‘ which God before 
prepared.” Then we ask in what sense can works be said to have 
been prepared, since they have no existence previous to their being 
done. An easy answer appears to be, that they are appointed, 
and so, though not realised in fact, are realised in the divine 
thought or purpose. This is the view taken after Augustine by 
Harless, who thinks this the only possible sense here, since the 
apostle expressly adds that the actual realisation is expected from 
the believers. ‘Thus St. Paul uses mpoeroeuafew here of things, in 
the same sense as he had used zpoopifeyr in i. 11 of persons. De 
Wette and Braune, etc., agree. The difficulty in this view is that 
éroudfey is not=dpifev. ‘“ Aliud est enim, parare éroipafey, aliud 
definire Spifew” (Fritzsche, Rom. ili. 339). The instance which 
Harless cites from Matt. xxv. 34, “the kingdom prepared,” is not 
parallel, nor Gen. xxiv. 14. 

For this reason Ellicott, Eadie, Meyer, etc., reject this view, 
but fail to give a satisfactory interpretation. ‘‘ God (says Ellicott) 
made ready for us, prearranged, prepared a sphere of moral action, 
or (to use the simile of Chrys.) a road, with the intent that we 
should walk in it and not leave it: this sphere, this road, was 
épya ayaOa.” Similarly Eadie, who suggests that mpoopt{ev marks 
the destination, zpoerouu. the means: “they have been prescribed, 
defined, adapted to us,” “by prearranging the works in their 
sphere, character, and suitability, and also by preordaining the 
law which commands, the inducement or appliances which impel, 
and the creation in Christ which qualifies and empowers us,” etc. 
But he does not explain how things non-existent can be arranged 
except by ordaining. These interpretations do not essentially 
differ from the first. 

The similes of a sphere or a road (used by Chrysostom for 
homiletical purposes) are inappropriate. A road exists objectively 
before one walks in it. A truer simile would be a path through 
the seas. Perhaps we might say that the word zpoer. is chosen, not 
as being logically accurate, but in order to express in the most 
striking manner the truth that the good works do not proceed 
from ourselves ; they are, as it were, received from the Creator as 
out of a treasure, which is thus figuratively conceived as being 
prepared before. But this hardly meets the difficulty. Olshausen 
understands that the circumstances and conditions under which it 
becomes possible to do good works are ordered by God, zpoer. 
differing from zpoopifev only as relating more to details (compare 
Eadie, above). 

Stier suggests taking the verb intransitively, ofs being the 
dative of reference. ‘For which God made previous prepara- 
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tion.” The simple verb érowuafev is used intransitively in Luke 
Ix. 52, adore érousdga aire. This, however, is not entirely 
parallel. The object to be understood there is readily supplied, 
“parare paranda”; just as in English we may say “ prepare,” 
“make ready,” viz. “things.” But here we should have to ask, 
Prepare what? ‘The answer would perhaps be “us.” And as 
Fritzsche points out, this #uas as the object did not require to be 
expressed, since it is sufficiently indicated by the following words, 
iva év av’rois repuratyowpev. This seems, after all, the most un- 
objectionable interpretation, and is adopted by Reuss, v. Soden, 
Oltramare, etc. Eadie also expresses himself as inclined to adopt 
it, if it could be fully justified, but he does not refer to the sug- 
gestion of #das contained in the following words, This interpreta- 
tion cannot fairly be charged with making tva éy abrots reperarr 
owuev a mere tautology. These words strongly accentuate the 
moral purpose of the preparation. The supposition of a Hebraism, 
as if ols . . . év avrois were = éy ols, is inadmissible. 

apo has its proper force, not, however, as if it meant before the 
xriots, as ér. expresses an act, not a purpose; and, of course, not 
after, because of mpo-, therefore at the time of the «riats, so that 
érowdfev repeats «riley éri ép. ay., only with the addition of zpo 
to express that the new creation is the primary thing but has this 
end in view, the works being only a result. It must be observed 
that €pya dya@a is general; not rots dy. epyos, the definite good 
works, etc. 

There is no ground for saying that the weight here assigned 
to good works goes beyond what is elsewhere expressed by St. 
Paul, as Baur insists, or that the importance of faith is lessened. 
Here, as elsewhere, works have their ground in faith. Bengel 
well says: “ut ambularemus, non salvaremur, aut viveremus.” 

11-22. Ye Gentiles were formerly aliens from the commonwealth 
of Israel, and had no share in the covenants of promise ; but Christ 
by His death has cast down the barrier which separated you from 
the City of God, and has reconciled you both to God. Nvw, there- 
Jore, all alike have access to Him, the Father, and all althe form 
part of the holy temple which He inhabits. 

11. Acd pynpovedete. These blessings should move them to 
think more of their former state, so that they should be the more 
thankful. “Talis recordatio gratum animum acuit, et fidem 
roborat.” Aro is best taken as referring to the whole section, 
vy. I to Io. 

Sre troté duets in this order 8* ABD* Vulg. Rec. has tpeés 
moré, with &° D°G (prefixes of to woré), Syr. Harcl. But Syr. Pesh. 
Boh. and some other versions have zore after ¢@vy. dre is resumed 
by 6r, ver. 12, and woré by rw xatpo éx. Hence we need not 
supply either ovres or 7re, but 7a €6r7 is in simple apposition to tpeis. 
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ta 2@vy, with the article as indicating a class. Since ¢6v7y ev 
gapxit expresses one single idea, the article does not require re- 
petition before év. éy capxt must have the same sense here as in 
the following clause, since the former is explained by of Aeyopevor 
dxpoBvoria, and this has its antithesis in ys Aey. weptropys. It 
therefore refers to their uncircumcision, not to their former carnal 
state, nor to their descent. Chrysostom and other Fathers take 
éy wapxi as opposed to év awvevparr. Thus Jerome: “ Ephesios in 
carne vocans ostendit in spiritu esse non gentes.” This contra- 
dicts woré and ver. 12. The apostle is not exalting them, but 
calling attention to their previous inferiority to the Jews. 

‘*Remember that formerly ye Gentiles in the flesh called (in 
contempt) Uncircumcision by the so-called Circumcision in the 
flesh, a circumcision merely physical, made with hands.” He 
reminds them of the ignominy which in the mind of the Jews 
attached to the name of heathen and of the uncircumcised. This 
contempt is already predicated in the words of Aeydpevor dp. ; and 
the lowness of their condition is further shown by the following 
description of those who so despised them, those, namely, who 
prided themselves on a mere fleshly distinction made with hands. 
Why, in fact, does he say Acyoueévns wepirouys, and why yeporrotry- 
tov? There was no need to give the readers information on the 
name or the fact. The latter word is clearly depreciatory, ‘a 
merely external and artificial thing-” But he is far from depreciat- 
ing circumcision, in its true significance, as the sign of member- 
ship of the commonwealth of the people of God. Hence the use 
of Acyoperys, which by its adjectival connexion with wepcrop7s gets 
the signification ‘“‘so called.” This is readily explained from the 
apostle’s use of weperouy elsewhere in a spiritual, as contrasted 
with a merely physical sense, as in Rom. ii. 28, 29, “ Neither is 
that circumcision which is outward in the flesh . . . circumcision 
is that of the heart, in the spirit, not in the letter.” Phil. ii. 2, 
he calls the physical circumcision xatarozy, a term more con- 
temptuous than xeporoujrov here: adding in ver. 3, “ We are the 
circumcision, who worship by the Spirit of God and glory in Christ 
Jesus, and have no confidence in the flesh”; and in Col. ii. 11, 
which is strikingly illustrative of the present passage, “in whom 
ye were circumcised with a circumcision not made with hands.” 
Soden thinks that yeporou.jrov here is superfluous, because there 
is no reference (as in Col.) to a spiritual circumcision, and éy capx¢t 
sufficiently emphasises the merely external character of the sign; 
and hence he thinks the word introduced out of imitation of Col. 
ii. 11. But it seems, on the contrary, to give emphasis and com- 
pleteness to the thought, and would naturally occur to the writer 
who about the same time wrote dyepororyrov in Col. 

Although “circumcision” is not used figuratively in the O.T., 
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“uneircumcision” is. Even in Lev. xxvi. 41 we have “their un- 
circumcised heart.” Jeremiah speaks of the uncircumcised ear of 
those who will not hearken (vi. 10), and calls the house of Israel 
“uncircumcised in heart” (ix. 26). Comp. Ezek. xliv. 7, “un- 
circumcised in heart and uncircumcised in flesh,” and Acts 
Vii. 51. 

12. Sn Fre te natpG exeivp ywpis Xpiorod. Rec. has év before 
T@ xatpo. It is omitted by X AB DG. 

Sr. resumes the former 67. ‘‘ Remember, I say, that.” 

xwpis Xptorod is taken by De Wette and Bleek as, not a 
predicate, but a circumstantial addition, “being at that time with- 
out Christ.” It would thus correspond with év Xpiorr@, ver. 13, 
and would give the reason of their alienation from the common- 
wealth of Israel. But, considering the position of the words, this 
is a harsh construction, and would deprive the words of the 
emphasis which belongs to them as the opposite of the frequent 
éy Xp. in this Epistle. ywpis Xp. is, as Meyer says, the first tragic 
predicate. ywpis is distinguished from advev by Tittmann as 
follows: ‘“ywpis ad subjectum quod ab objecto sejunctum est 
refertur, dvev ad objectum quod a subjecto abesse cogitandum 
est.” According to this, ywpis Xp. would mean “ye were far from 
Christ”; dvev Xp. would be “ Christ was not with you.” But this 
must be received with hesitation, seeing that xwpts occurs in the 
N.T. forty times, and dvev only thrice (Ellicott), viz. Matt. x. 29; 
1 Pet. iit. 1, 1v. 9. Inthe last quoted passage dvev yoyyvopod is 
equivalent to ywpis yoyyvopav, Phil. u. 14. 

Schwegler sees here a concession to Judaism which is unlike 
St. Paul; but without reason, since the concession only relates to 
pre-Christian times, and the advantage possessed by the Jews in this 
respect is, as it must be, fully admitted by St. Paul (Rom. iii. 1 ff.). 

What is meant by xwpis Xpiorov is explained in the following 
words :— 

dxnddotprwpévor tis wodtreias Tod “lopayd. The verb dad o- 
tpiow occurs also in iv. 18, dx. tH {wis rou @eov, and Col. i. 21, 
without a genitive. In Ezek. xiv. 5, 7 we have dx. dm’ énov; in 
3 Macc. i. 4, trav warpiwy Soypdrwy. The active verb occurs in 
Eccles. xi. 34, dr. oe rév idtwv cov. 

The verb always means to estrange ; here therefore “ estranged 
from” as opposed to “ being at home in.” 

aoAreia, Was interpreted by the ancients in the sense “manner 
of life,” “‘ conversatio,” Vulg., a meaning which the word frequently - 
has in Christian writers, and not in these alone; see Athen. i. p. 19 A. 
But to take it so here would be contrary to ver. 19, where the 
opposite of dz. «.7.A. is ovprodtrat, It may mean either citizen- 
ship, or state, commonwealth. Many commentators have taken 
it in the former sense. It is questionable whether it could be so 
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used with a genitive of the nation or city. Nor does the verb 
arndAX. suggest such a meaning. Besides, the Greek and Roman 
conception of citizenship would not be appropriate here, and, 
further, we should have to explain the exclusion from citizenship 
as arising from exclusion from the commonwealth. Naturally it 
is the theocratic constitution from which they were excluded ; and 
the name Israel implies this, since this was the name of the people 
in their theocratic relation. Yet Chrysostom refers the words to 
the exclusion of the Gentiles from the temporal glories of Israel, 
clre mepi tov otpavioy rpayparwv, Aéye Kai wepi tov emi Tis yi, 
eredy peydAnv Sdfav elyov epi airay of “Tovdaio, in which he was 
followed by some moderns (as by Grotius). As if any Roman 
citizen or subject could regard as a misfortune the exclusion from 
a State which was an object of contempt ! 

Many commentators suppose that dyAA. implies a previous 
unity. Thus Bengel: “ Abalienati, non alieni; participia praesup- 
ponunt gentes ante defectionem suam a fide patrum imo potius 
ante lapsum Adami fuisse participes lucis et vitae.” However 
attractive this view may be in itself, the conception is too new and 
important to be introduced here on so slight a ground. If it had 
been in the apostle’s mind, he would doubtless have referred to it 
more explicitly in some part of his writings. It is not hinted at 
in ver. 14, where we might have expected “again made” or the 
like. For an instance of the verb being used without reference to 
a previous state, see Ps. lvii. (Iviil.) 3, dryAAorpidOnoay of duaptwAot 
amo pytpas. Olshausen’s view is that the exclusion referred to 
is that which resulted from God’s restriction of His peculiar 
operations of grace to Israel. As far as alienation from God is 
referred to, however, it is true that men are regarded as originally, 
and from an ideal point of view, at one with God. 

cai févor trav SiadyKdy tijs éwayyedias. A further specification 
of what is meant by the preceding clause. €évos is followed 
by a genitive, not of “the point of view” (“extraneos quod ad 
pactorum promissiones attinet,” Beza), but simply of separation 
or privation. So Soph. Oed. R. 219, févos Adyouv rovd éepa, 
tévos 5% rod mpaxPévros. Plato, Apol. i, févws (€xew) ris ade 
AcEews. 

“‘The covenants of the promise.” érayy. is connected with 
Siayxav, not with éArida, as the position of the word shows. The 
covenants were characterised by the promise of the Messiah (cf. 
Acts xiii. 32). The plural is used with reference to the covenants 
with the patriarchs, but the Mosaic covenant is not excluded, 
although it was primarily vopobecia, 

é\rida ph €xovres. The absence of the article shows that it is 
not the definite hope of the Messiah that is meant, but hope in 
the widest sense, so that the expression is so much the stronger, 
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“having no hope.” jy is used, not because the thought is 
dependent on what precedes, but because it is their own con- 
sciousness that is referred to. ot« éxovres would express only 
the writers judgment of their state. Cf. otx «iddres @edv, Gal. 
Iv. 8. 

cai GBeo. “The deepest stage of heathen misery,” Meyer. The 
word a@eos is not found in the Sept. or Apocrypha, and only here 
in the N.T. In Greek writers it occurs in three senses, “not 
believing in God, atheist” (Plato, Ago/. p. 26C). Secondly, 
“impious, godless” (Plato, Legg. p. 966 E), or “without God, 
without God’s help,” Soph. Oed. £., éwei aBeos dgtAos 6 Te miparov 
éAoizav. ‘To understand it here as “forsaken by God” would be 
to introduce a conception not warranted by the expressions in the 
text. They were truly “without God,” as not knowing Him. 
Notwithstanding their many gods, they had no conception of a 
Creator and Governor to be loved and trusted. So far as their 
consciousness was concerned, they had no God. But God had 
not left Himself without a witness amongst them. The description 
is general, of the class to which the readers belonged. ‘This was 
not the occasion for referring to the noble exceptions to the moral 
degradation of heathenism. It was, indeed, in Asia Minor that 
this degradation was lowest, so that the Romans traced to it the 
corruption which spread to the whole empire. 

év 1H Koope, to be joined both with eAriéa py éy. and with 
deo, ‘in the world,” with all its troubles, trials, and uncertainties, 
ye were without Divine help; generally understood as contrasted 
with zroArreia. 

18. vuvi 82 év Xprord ‘Ingo’, Spets ot wore GvTes paxpdy éyenhOnre 
éyyds. yuri opposed to Ty Katp@ éxeivy. ev Xp. ‘I. opposed to 
xwpis Xpiorov. We are not to supply either éoré or dvres. Since 
the being in Christ was not prior to the being brought near, the 
interpretation, “postquam in Chnisto estis recepti” (Calvin, Har- 
less), is not admissible. Nor can we understand “cum in Christo 
sitis recepti,” which would not only make these words a superfluous 
addition, but would be hard to reconcile with the aorist. 

’Inood is suitably added to Xpror@ here, and indeed was 
almost necessary to the distinct expression of the thought. In 
ver. 12 it could not have been added, since that included times 
preceding the incarnation, and xwpis Xp. ‘I. would imply the 
existence of the historical Jesus then; whereas here, not only the 
Messiah as such is referred to, but the personal Jesus as the Christ 
and the Saviour. 

mote Gvreg paxpdy corresponds to the expressions danAAorpw- 
pévo, «.7.A. paxpav and éyyis, then, have reference both to the 
mokireia rou “Io. with its Saya, and to the édAris with God 
Himself. Accordingly in the following verses we have two points 
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used with a genitive of the nation or city. Nor does the verb 
dwnAX. suggest such a meaning. Besides, the Greek and Roman 
conception of citizenship would not be appropriate here, and, 
further, we should have to explain the exclusion from citizenship 
as arising from exclusion from the commonwealth. Naturally it 
is the theocratic constitution from which they were excluded ; and 
the name Israel implies this, since this was the name of the people 
in their theocratic relation. Yet Chrysostom refers the words to 
the exclusion of the Gentiles from the temporal glories of Israel, 
cle wept Tay ovpaviwy mpayparuv, Adye Kai wept tov éxi THs yis, 
éready peydAnv Sdgav elyov mepi airay of “Tovdato, in which he was 
followed by some moderns (as by Grotius). As if any Roman 
citizen or subject could regard as a misfortune the exclusion from 
a State which was an object of contempt ! 

Many commentators suppose that d7AX. implies a previous 
unity. Thus Bengel: ‘ Abalienati, non alieni; participia praesup- 
ponunt gentes ante defectionem suam a fide patrum imo potius 
ante lapsum Adami fuisse participes lucis et vitae.” However 
attractive this view may be in itself, the conception is too new and 
important to be introduced here on so slight a ground. If it had 
been in the apostle’s mind, he would doubtless have referred to it 
more explicitly in some part of his writings. It is not hinted at 
in ver. 14, where we might have expected “again made” or the 
like. For an instance of the verb being used without reference to 
a previous state, see Ps. Ivii. (Iviii.) 3, darnAAorprwbyoav of dpaprwroi 
amd pytpas. Olshausen’s view is that the exclusion referred to 
is that which resulted from God's restriction of His peculiar 
operations of grace to Israel. As far as alienation from God is 
referred to, however, it is true that men are regarded as originally, 
and from an ideal point of view, at one with God. 

kat &évor trav ScaOyxady tis ewayyedias. A further specification 
of what is meant by the preceding clause. {évos is followed 
by a genitive, not of “the point of view” (“extraneos quod ad 
pactorum promissiones attinet,” Beza), but simply of separation 
or privation. So Soph. Oed. &. 219, §évos Adyou rotd eepa, 
Eévos 5¢ rot zpayOévros. Plato, Afol. i., Eevus (yew) ris evOade 
AcEews. 

“The covenants of the promise.” érayy. is connected with 
Siafyxav, not with éAmida, as the position of the word shows. The 
covenants were characterised by the promise of the Messiah (cf. 
Acts xiii. 32). The plural is used with reference to the covenants 
with the patriarchs, but the Mosaic covenant is not excluded, 
although it was primarily vopoGecia, 

€drrida ph éxovtes. The absence of the article shows that it is 
not the definite hope of the Messiah that is meant, but hope in 
the widest sense, so that the expression is so much the stronger, 
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“having no hope.” 7 is used, not because the thought is 
dependent on what precedes, but because it is their own con- 
sciousness that is referred to. ov« éyovres would express only 
the writers judgment of their state. Cf. ov« «iddres @edy, Gal. 
Iv. 8. 

kai deo. ‘The deepest stage of heathen misery,” Meyer. The 
word aGeos is not found in the Sept. or Apocrypha, and only here 
in the N.T. In Greek writers it occurs in three senses, “not 
believing in God, atheist” (Plato, Apfo/, p. 26C). Secondly, 
“impious, godless” (Plato, Legg. p. 966 E), or “without God, 
without God’s help,” Soph. Oecd. £#., éei aBeos adrAos 6 re riparov 
éAoizav. ‘To understand it here as “forsaken by God” would be 
to introduce a conception not warranted by the expressions in the 
text. They were truly “without God,” as not knowing Him. 
Notwithstanding their many gods, they had no conception of a 
Creator and Governor to be loved and trusted. So far as their 
consciousness was concerned, they had no God. But God had 
not left Himself without a witness amongst them. The description 
is general, of the class to which the readers belonged. This was 
not the occasion for referring to the noble exceptions to the moral 
degradation of heathenism. It was, indeed, in Asia Minor that 
this degradation was lowest, so that the Romans traced to it the 
corruption which spread to the whole empire. 

év tH Koop, to be joined both with eAmiéa py gy. and with 
dGeot, “in the world,” with all its troubles, trials, and uncertainties, 
ye were without Divine help; generally understood as contrasted 
with moAcreia. 

18. vuvi 8é ev Xprors ‘Inood, dpets of wore Svres paxpdy €yenhOnre 
éyyvs. vuvi opposed to 7 xaipg éxetvp. ev Xp. “I. opposed to 
xwpis Xpirrod. We are not to supply either éoré or dvtes. Since 
the being in Christ was not prior to the being brought near, the 
interpretation, “‘postquam in Christo estis recepti” (Calvin, Har- 
less), is not admissible. Nor can we understand “cum in Christo 
sitis recepti,” which would not only make these words a superfluous 
addition, but would be hard to reconcile with the aorist. 

*Ingod is suitably added to Xpiord here, and indeed was 
almost necessary to the distinct expression of the thought. In 
ver. 12 it could not have been added, since that included times 
preceding the incarnation, and xwpis Xp. ‘I. would imply the 
existence of the historical Jesus then; whereas here, not only the 
Messiah as such is referred to, but the personal Jesus as the Christ 
and tlie Saviour. 

mote Syres paxpdy corresponds to the expressions amyAAorpiw- 
pévot, x.t.A. paxpav and éyyis, then, have reference both to the 
mwoXtreta Tov “Io. with its duaOyxa, and to the éAmts with God 
Himself. Accordingly in the following verses we have two points 
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of view combined, viz. the reconciliation of the Gentiles to God, 
and their admission to the wod:reia of Israel, namely, the true 
Israel—the Christian Church. 

The terms paxpay and éyy’s were suggested by Isa. lvii. rg, 
‘Peace, peace to him that ts far off, and to him that is nigh.” There, 
indeed, as in Acts 11. 39, the words have a local meaning, and 
have no reference to the admission of Gentiles to the theocracy ; 
but they easily lend themselves to this conception, and, in fact, 
were frequently used by Rabbinic writers with reference to pro- 
selytes, who were said to be “ brought near.” Many passages may 
be seen in Schoettgen and Wetstein. One may be quoted. “A 
woman came to R. Ehezer contessing certain gross sins, and asked 
to be made a proselyte, saying, ‘ Rabbi, propinquam me fac’; on 
hearing her sin he rejected her. She went to R. Joshua, who re- 
ceived her. His disciples, said, ‘R. Eliezer illam removit, tu vero 
eam propinquam facis ?’” 

éyyds yiveoOa:, frequent in classical writers, but not found else- 
where in the N.T. 


The order éyerOnre éyyis is that of NAB, 17. Rec. has éyy. éyer., with 
DGKLP. Ellicott thinks the Rec. genuine, the order here adopted wale 
due to a mistaken correction of the emphatic juxtaposition of pwaxpdy an 
éyy’s. Harless is of the same opinion. But why should copyists correct 
this emphatic juxtaposition? It is just what would strike an ordinary reader. 
Looking closer, we see that the opposition is not merely between these two, 
but between drres paxpdy and éyev}Onre éyyus, and that the verb is properly 
placed in the most emphatic position. 


év tO alpart tod Xpiorod more particularly defines the instru- 
mentality. It is not possible to draw any satisfactory distinction 
between this and &:a rod ai. i. 7. 

14. adtés ydp éorw 4 eiphyn pov, “ He Himself is our peace” ; 
He has not brought about peace by a mere external action or 
arrangement ; it is in His own person that He gives it. ‘Non 
modo pacificator nam sui impensa pacem peperit et ipse vinculum 
est utrorumque,” Bengel. The context shows that what is primarily 
intended is the union of Jews and Gentiles ; but as it was not this 
union of itself that was of importance, but the essential basis of 
it, as the union of both in one body of Christ, it is manifest that 
the idea of peace with God could not be absent from the mind of 
the apostle in writing 7 eipnvn yuayv. Comp. ver. 17. 

Schoettgen quotes a Rabbinic writer who calls the Messiah 
“Peace,” in allusion to Isa. ix. 6, 

6 wowjoas. ‘“Quippe qui.” 

ta duddtepa gy, Both, te. both Jews and Gentiles. There is 
no ellipsis (as of yévn, €6vy, or the like). It is simply an instance 
of the neuter being used of persons in a general sense; cf. Heb. 
vii. 7, 76 €Aarrov tro Tov Kpeirrovos eiAcyeiras; I Cor. i. 27, 28, 
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Ta pwpa TOD KOopov . . . Ta doGevy (Opposed to ver. 26, of codoé). 
So in classical Greek, e.g. Xen. Anad, vil. 3. 11, Ta Pevyovra ixavot 
écopueda, SudKetv. 

év. Comp. Gal. ili. 28, wavres tyets & éore dv Xpiote “Inoct. 
Not, says Chrysostom, that He has brought us to that nobility of 
theirs, but both us and them to a greater; as if one should melt 
down a statue of silver and one of lead, and the two should 
come out gold. 

kai, exegetical=inasmuch as, He, 1rd peodroxov rod ppaypoi 
Adoas, “‘ brake down the partition wall of the fence.” 

peadtotxoy is a rare word, found, besides the Fathers, only in 
Eratosth. af. Athen. vii. 281 D (masc.), and Hesychius. The 
genitive has been variously explained, as of quality = “ the separating 
partition” (against which is the fact that this adjectival notion 
belongs to pecdrotxor itself); or of possession, “the wall which 
belonged to the fence”; or better, of apposition, “‘the partition 
which consisted in the fence.” ¢payydés means a fence, hedge, or 
enclosure, not a separation. 

It seems probable that the figure was suggested by the partition 
which separated the Court of the Gentiles from the temple proper, 
and on which there was an inscription threatening death to any 
alien who passed it. That the Ephesian readers can hardly be 
supposed to be familiar with the arrangements of the temple, is no 
proof that these may not have been in the apostle’s mind. But . 
it is worth noticing that it was an Ephesian, Trophimus, that 
St. Paul was charged with bringing into the temple. A more 
serious objection seems to be, that when the Epistle was written 
the wall referred to was still standing. But the apostle is not 
speaking of the literal wall, but using it as an illustration. Any 
reference to the vail which was rent at the time of the crucifixion 
would be out of harmony with the context. That vail did not 
separate Jews and Gentiles. 

Adoas is suitable to the figure; cf. John ii. 19, Avoare rov vadv 
rovrov. It is equally suitable to the following €x@pay, since Avew 
€xOpay is of frequent occurrence in classical writers, 

Here it is questioned whether é6pay is to be connected with 
the words preceding or those following, and if with the preceding, 
whether éy 17 capxi avrov is to be taken with Avoas or with 
xatapynoas, Another alternative will be mentioned presently. 
We have to choose, then, between the following renderings :— 

Having done away with the middle wall, namely, the enmity ; 
having in His flesh annulled the law. 

Having in His flesh done away with the middle wall, namely, 
the enmity, etc. 

Having done away with the middle wall, having in His flesh 
annulled the enmity, namely, the law, etc. 
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The view which connects év 79 capxi abrod with €yOpay as = 
the enmity in his flesh, whether “his flesh” be understood to mean 
humanity in general (Chrys.) or the Jews (cf. Rom. xi. 14), must 
be set aside as inconsistent with the absence of the article before 
ey T7 capxi. ‘The first-mentioned interpretation gives an awkward 
isolation to €y8pay, and adds the harshness of making the specifica- 
tion of manner, év 77 o., precede the object and its verb. 

The third construction is objectionable, first, because the law 
cannot itself be called éy@pa (the designation of it as dvvapes ris 
dpaprias, 1 Cor. xv. 56, is not analogous) ; and, secondly, because 
the position of éy 77 o. abrod would be inexplicable, coming, as it 
does on that supposition, between the two nouns in apposition, 
although it has no relation to either. Indeed, it may be added 
that xardpynoas is not a verb appropriate to €xOpay ; it dces not 
properly mean to destroy, but “to make of none effect,” “to 
deprive of power”; of the faith of God, Rom. iii. 3; of the law, 
Rom. iii. 31 ; the promise, iv. 14; persons from the law, vii. 2, 6. 
It is, indeed, used of things coming to an end, as knowledge 
and prophecy, but coming to an end by being superseded. 

The second construction mentioned above seems to have the 
advantage of these two, although it must be admitted that it is not 
without difficulty. For the enmity was not the wall of partition. 
It was not the law only, although that was the ultimate cause, 
but the separation, religious, moral, and social, which forbade fellow- 
ship between Jew and Gentile. This partition was broken down 
by the annulling of the law. 

V. Soden has proposed a view of the passage which, if admis- 
sible, would meet the difficulties. It is that tyv €x@pav is the 
beginning of the participial clause, which, having been interrupted 
by the statement of the process by which the effect was produced, 
is taken up again in ver. 16, where €x@pay is repeated. If the text 
had run thus, ry éxOpav, rov vopov trav évr. év Soy. xatdpyyoas, 
amréxrewve, there would have been nothing harsh in the order of the 
words. As it is, the parenthesis is enlarged, as in the manner of 
this Epistle, ii. 1 and 4, 11 and 12, ui. £ and 12, and the inter- 
rupted thought is resumed in ver. 16. The two participles, 
KaTapynoas, amoxteivas, in their relation to one another, correspond 
exactly with the two in ver. 14. Soden connects év tq o. airov 
with the following clause. The parenthetic digressions, however, 
with which Soden compares this, are not quite parallel. In each 
of them, while the train of thought is interrupted, it 1s easy to 
account for the interruption by the influence of some particular 
word ; they are, in fact, instances of what Paley well calls St. 
Paul’s habit of “going off at a word.” Thus in ii. 1 he goes off at 
duaprias, év als; in il. 11 at €Ovy & capxi; in iii, I at drép tyor 
trav Gvur, 
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The verbal connexion is in each instance easy. But here 
there is no similar connexion between the words which precede 
the digression and rov vopov, x.7.A. 

The éx6pa is obviously that of Jews and Gentiles. This natur- 
ally loomed much larger in the apostle’s eyes than it does in ours, 
or than it did in those of Chrysostom and his successors. With 
us as with them, the more pressing thought is of the enmity of 
both Jew and Gentile to God. So. Oecumenius : pec orotxov 
ppaypod pyoe THY éxOpar THY pos @edov, jay re xai “lovdatwy, pres éx 
Tov Hyper épav TapanTwparwy, And sO Chrysostom interprets Hv 
éxPpay ¢ év T) wapKi as being the pecororxovr @ Kowvoy elvat didapparypa 
a7 @eov dSiareayxifoy yuas, rejecting the rap eee which makes 
the law the €x@pa. But even though 4 Opa is not=4 vopos, it 
is the annulling of the law that removes the ¢x@pa, and the law is 
characterised in terms which exclude the natural law. Moreover, 
the reconciling of both to God is stated as a further object of the 
removal of the enmity and the creating of both into one new man, 

tov vopov Tay évrohay év Séypacw nardpynoas. Tov v. Tay evr. év 
5. belong together; “the law of commandments expressed in 
decrees.” The law consisted of évroAad, and the definite form in 
which these were expressed was that of ddypara, authoritative 
decrees (“‘legem imperiosam,” Erasm.). This connexion does not 
require the article to be repeated after évroAay. For we might 
with propriety say évroAny Sidova: ev Séypuars, and therefore évroAy 
éy 6, may form a single conception. So Winer in his later editions. 
Compare Tov tpav CyAov urép euov, 2 Cor. vil. 7. In fact, roy 
évr. trav év 5. would denote the évroAa/ as a particular class, “com- 
mandments, even those expressed in decrees.” 

Adypa. in classical Greek means, first, an opinion or resolution. 
In the plural it is used of the ‘“ placita philosophorum,” whence 
the use of the word in Christian writers in the sense of “dogma.” 
But it also means a decree (Xen. Demosth. Plato), and this is the 
meaning which alone it has in the N.T. We have {Ae Sdypa 
Tapa Kaicapos, Luke it 1; doypara Kaicapos, Acts xvii. 7; ra 4. 
Kexpydva Ure TOY aTrooT. = 10. Xvi. 4. The word occurs also in 
Lachmann’s text, Heb. xi. 23, 6. rod Baotdéws. The remaining 
passages are the present and Col. 11. 14. Chrysostom does not 
seem to have contemplated this meaning. He suggests that what 
is meant is either faith, ddypa airyv xaddv, for by faith alone 
He saved us, OF the precept ryv mapayyedtay, as Christ said, 

de A€ywo tytv. He is followed by Theophylact, Theodoret 
ware Ty ebayyedixyy SidacKxaAtav éxddecev), and Oecumenius. 
Theodore Mops. also connects the word with xardpynoas, but 
interprets differently, understanding doypata of the facts and 
hopes | of the Gospel, “dia trav idiwy dSoyparwr’ iva <iry, THs 
dvactagews, THS aPOapoias, THs Davacias’ d.ypara xadéoas TavTa ws 
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év mpaypacw ovra, the Divine grace working in us so that we do 
not need commandments and precepts.” ‘This interpretation, as 
well as Chrysostom’s, would clearly require rots ddyuaow avrov or 
the like. Against Chrysostom’s view, indeed, it is decisive that it 
was not by doctrines or precepts that Christ annulled the law. 
Theodore’s view avoids this error, but gives Soypa an impossible 
sense. Of course, when once these commentators connected év. 6. 
with the following, taking éy as instrumental, they were driven to 
some such interpretation. 

Harless also connects éy 6. with xardpynoas, thinking that the 
absence of the article forbids the connexion with évroAav. But 
his interpretation is that Christ annulled the law only in respect of 
ddyuara, comparing Cic. PA2/, i. 7, “In maximis vero rebus, id est 
legibus, acta Caesaris dissolvi ferendum non puto,” and such phrases 
as dv rp miote wveiduice (Arrian, Exp. iii. 30; Bernhardy, p. 212). 
St. Paul has already indicated by rwy évr. that he is not speaking 
of the law so far as it belonged to the covenants of promise, and 
now, to avoid all misconception, he adds év Soypact. Olshausen 
follows Harless, who had, indeed, been preceded in this interpreta- 
tion by Crellius. But this would require the article before doy- 
pacwv, Moreover, while it is true that the law as oxta trav pedAov- 
Twv OF as Tadaywyos eis Xprorov was not annulled, it was superseded. 
Such a limitation of the statement as to the abolition of the law 
would be out of place here, and would require more explicit state- 
ment, since it is not elsewhere referred to. The Mosaic law as 
such, not merely in certain aspects of it, has come to an end in 
Christ. He is the “end of the law,” Rom. x. 4. Faith having 
come, we are no longer t76 ma:daywyodv (Gal. iii. 25). 

If é& & be connected with xardpyncas, then, considering the 
absence of the article, the only grammatical interpretation seems 
to be Hofmann’s, viz. that Christ deprived the O.T. law of validity, 
by putting an end to all precepts, ““Satzungen.” He compares 
the construction in 1 Cor. ii. 7, AaXodpev codiay Oeod ev pvarnpty, 
1.@. Xadodyres copiay Aadotpev pvorynprov. But surely the N.T. con- 
tains many specific precepts which may be properly called d0ypara. 
Comp. also rév vouoy rod Xpiorod, Gal. vi. 2; evvopos Xpiorod, 
1 Cor. ix. 21; and the parallel to the present passage in Col. ii. 14. 
As Meyer observes, the déypara of Christianity are the true ae 
wapévra Sdypara, Plato, Zheaet. p. 1°8 D. Had the intention 
been what Hofmann supposes, St. Paul would doubtless have 
added some qualification, such as év ddypacr SovAcias. vdpos here 
is not to be limited to the ceremonial law; there is nothing in the 
connexion to show such a limitation, which, on the contrary, 
would make the statement very weak. No reader would fail to 
see that, as Theodoret says, otx avethe TO ov potyevoas, «.T.A. 
The moral law retains its obligation, not, however, because the 
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Jewish law is only partially annulled, but because its obligation was 
independent of the law and universal (Rom. ii. 14). Ifa Moham- 
medan becomes a Christian, we do not say that the Koran retains 
its obligation for him in its moral part, although he still acknow- 
ledges the obligation of many moral precepts contained in it. 
The Christian now fulfils the moral law, not because of external 
precepts, but because conformity with it is the natural fruit of the 
Spirit. Hence the contrast between the expressions, “works of 
the law,” “‘ fruits of the Spirit.” 

tva ‘rods So Krion €v aité cig Eva xawdy dvOpwrov. The neuter 
was used in ver. 14 to express the general characteristics of the 
two classes; but here, where the Jews and Gentiles are conceived 
as concrete persons, the masculine was necessary. 

xatvdy is necessary because the one is neither Jew nor Greek. 
Both have put off their former religious condition, and have received 
the same new nature. Chrysostom says : opas OUXL TOV “EAAyva 

€vOjLEVvov “lovdaior, dG cat Tovrov ndxeivov cls érépay Karaoract 
WKovTas. ovx iva TOUTOY ETEpov épydonrat TOV VO,OV gel th aad ate 
iva tous Ovo xtioy. x... On crite, cf. ver. 10. It is a Saran 
appropriate here with katvos GvO. ovx ele, MeraBddy, iva deity 7 
évepyés Tov D yevopevou, says Chrysostom. 

év airg. Rec. has éavr@, with x° DG K L and most cursives, 
Chrys. Jerome. avrw is the reading of XA BP, 17. Lachmann, 
Tischendorf, and Tregelles write airy, but Westcott and Hort 
avr@. The sense here is certainly reflexive. 

“In Himself.” Not 5¢ éavroi, as Chrys., but, Christ is Him- 
self the principle and ground of the unity; “ne alibi quam in 
Christo unitatem quaerant,” Calv. Cf. Gal. iii. 28, ravres Syets els 
tore év Xpiorg “Inoov. Chrysostom, indeed, gives another inter- 
pretation, as if it were only a development of the former. “ Fusing 
both this and that, he produced one, an admirable one, Himself 
having first become this; which is a greater thing than the former 


Creation. For this is the meaning of & éavr#, Himself first 


affording the type and pattern.” Oecumenius states the two inter- 
pretations as alternatives, explaining the first as ob & dyyé&wv 4 
DrAwv tev dvvapewv. 

wordy eiphyny, present participle, “ making peace,” #.¢. so that by 
this new creation He makes (not made”) peace. The words 
explain atrds éorw 4 elpjvy jpav of ver. 14. The peace is, from 
the context, that between Jews and Gentiles ; but as the basis of 
that is peace with God, the latter thought underlies the former, and 
to it the apostle now turns. 

16. xat dwoxaradddén. The xaé is not the mere copula, but 
indicates a logical sequence, “and consequently reconcile both, 
now one body, to God by the Cross, having on it slain the enmity 
previously existing between them.” 

5 
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droxaradAAacoeyv is found only here and Col. i. 20. It seems 
to be only an intensified form of the usual Greek word dAAdooew. 
deo in composition frequently has this intensive meaning; cf. 
darexdéxer Oat, droxapadoxeiy, to await patiently ; so drobappety, a:ro- 
Oavpdfley, dxrofeaoOa, etc. In a few instances, indeed, it seems to 
be equivalent to re- and to mean “again,” as in drodiSwyt, do- 
Aap Bayw, aroxabiornm, aroxaropOdw. In the first two of these the 
idea is rather to give or take what belongs of right to the receiver, 
as aod. yap, trocxeow. Here it is the idea of remotion from, 
that explains the meaning of the verb. In the other two examples 
also this local idea is involved 

In any case, as this use of awo- is much less common than the 
intensive use, we are not justified in assuming it in a compound 
that does not elsewhere occur. 

évy évi odpan is interpreted by Chrysostom as referring to the 
human body of Christ. So Bengel: “in uno corpore cruci affixo.” 
But in that case we should expect “ His body.” Nor is it easy to 
see why that should be designated vy capo. The order of the 
words indicates the correct interpretation, “both now united in 
one body.” The @& capa is the els xawos dyOpwros. So most 
commentators. It is not the Church, for it is only as reconciled 
that Jews and Greeks belong to the Church. But when reconciled 
they become the body of Christ, and so, the Church. 

8.4 rod oraupod is joined by Soden with the following, atr@ 
being read for airg (so G, Vulg. and some Latin codices with 
other authorities). The connexion with the two notions, azo- 
xreivas and éyOpa, gives it a subtle point. “ By His death He was 
slain; by death on the Cross, in which the éy@pa showed itself, 
He has overcome the éy@pa.” We have a parallel in Col. 1. 20, 
only that there, instead of the negative amroxreive ryv é, we have 
the positive elpyvoroety ; also in connexion with da rov oravupov. 
éy avrg, then, as in 154, echoes with emphasis the fundamental 
thought: “ He Himself is our peace.” If we read é& airq, it 
could not be referred to caua, because this o. was just mentioned: 
as the medium of reconciliation to God, whereas here it is the 
enmity between Jews and Gentiles that is in question. 

17. xat €\Oav ednyyedicato eipjmmy. “And He came and 
preached good tidings of peace.” The preceding verses showed 
how Christ secured peace; this, how He proclaimed it. This, 
therefore, is posterior, and hence cannot refer to His life on earth, 
as Harless, following Chrysostom, understands it. Bengel interprets 
the “coming and preaching,” as that of Christ personally after the 
resurrection, “veniens a morte, profectione ad inferos, resurrectione 
victor laetus ipse #/fvo nuntiavit.” But it is muchbetterto understand | 
the words of Christ preaching by His Spirit in the apostles and other 
messengers of His. Not that evyyy. means “ caused to be preached ” 
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(as Harless objects), for what is thus done by Christ’s Spirit is 
properly said to be done by Him; nor is éA#wy superfluous, but, 
on the contrary, important as expressing the spiritual coming 
referred to in John xiv. 18, épxopas zpos tuas, and in Acts xxvi. 23, 
(Xpiorés) rpiros é£ dvactdcews vexpov pas pédAa xatayyArAev To 
te Naw kat rots eOvect. 

Spiv rots paxpdy Kat eipfyny tots é€yyds. The second cipyrvyv 
has preponderant authority in its favour, * ABDGP, 17, Vulg. 
and other versions except Syr. Contra, K L, most cursives, Syr. 
The repetition is highly emphatic. 

The datives depend on evryyeAivaro. rots paxpav comes first, 
because it is these that are addressed, and are chiefly in view in 
the whole passage. This also agrees with the view that it is not 
Christ’s personal preaching that is intended, since that would 
have required rots éyyvs to come first. The repetition of eipyvnv 
excludes the interpretation of rots éyy’s as in apposition with 
iptv, and so=the Jewish Chnistians in Ephesus. 

18. dre Se attod dxoney Thy mpocaywyhy of duddrepo dv evi 
Nvedpan mpds tov warépa. “For through Him we both have our 
access (or introduction) in one Spirit unto the Father.” 

Proof of what precedes. The emphasis, therefore, is not on 
dv avrot, but on of aud. év évi Iv. Since both have their xpoc. 
in one Spirit to the Father, it follows that the same good tidings 
of peace have been brought to both by Him. rc is “for,” not 
“that,” as if the verse contained the substance of the passage 
which has been already expressed in ecipyjvy. And it is not the 
common access as such that is in question, but the peace therein 
assured (between Jews and Gentiles). 

éxowev. Compare Rom. v. 2, “dt od xat riv mpocaywyny 
éoynxapev .. . eis THY xdpw Tatryv ev 7 éoryKxapev. There, the 
ap. is into the present condition, and accordingly the perfect is 
suitable ; here, it is the wp. to the Father, which is a present 
privilege. 

. Tpocaywyy in classical writers is usually transitive, but is also 
found fairly frequently in an intransitive sense. 

The word is understood transitively here by Ellicott, Eadie, 
Meyer, after Chrysostom, ovx elev xpdcodov 4\AG tpocaywyyy, ob 
yap ad éavriv mpooyAOopev, GAN’ ta’ adbrod mrpoonxOnne; cf. 
1 Pet. iii. 18, tva yas rpooaydyy Te eg, and it is supposed that 
there may be an allusion to the zpocaywye’s at Oriental courts. 
Such an allusion would not be in harmony with the context. The 
év mvevpare is decidedly against the supposition that the apostle 
intended this ceremonial figure. Apart from this, the transitive 
sense is not suitable in ili. 12, where the word is used absolutely, 
and here also the intransitive agrees better with €xouev, especially 
as the tense is present. mpocaywy7 is something we possess. 
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Tv xpoo. Our access.” 

év évi Ivevuars is understood by Anselm (and some moderns) 
of the human spirit (épo0vpadev), against the clear reference to 
Father, Son, and Spirit, 8¢ avrov, év éi II., xpos roy Tarépa. 

19. dpa odv odxére eared févor Kai mdépoxor. “So then ye are 
no more strangers and sojourners.” dpa ovv,a favourite combina- 
tion with St. Paul, is not found in classical writers except in the 
interrogative form, dp oty. é€vos xat wrdpotxot, equivalent to darnAAo- 
Tpiwpévor, ver. 12. §évos is “foreigner” in general; mapotxos, a 
foreigner dwelling in a state, and not having rights of citizenship. 
In classical Greek, indeed, it seems to be found only in the 
sense of neighbour. Rost and Palm name the Pandects (without 
reference) as having the word in the sense “inquilinus.” In the 
Sept. it occurs eleven times as the rendering of ‘a, which is usually 


rendered zpooyAvros. None of these instances are in Leviticus or 
Numbers. Ten times it occurs as the rendering of 3v4n, “a foreign 


sojourner.” Of this it is the usual rendering. The verb zaponéw 
occurs in Philo with the corresponding verbal meaning; see on 
Luke xxiv. 18. The noun seems to be equivalent to pérocxos, 
which the Sept. have only once (Jer. xx. 3). In 1 Pet. i 11 it 
is used of Christians in the world, and so zraporxia, 20. i. 17. 

The meaning “ proselyte ” (Anselm, Whitby) is clearly excluded 
by the context, vv. 11 to 13; the other sense is pressed thus by 
Estius: ‘“accolas fuisse dicit Gentiles quatenus multi ex illis 
morabantur inter Judaeos ... non tamen iisdem legibus aut 
moribus aut religione utentes.” But such a reference to local 
settlement would be too trivial, and quite out of place in wniting to 
Ephesians. Nor had the Gentiles in a figurative sense been 
sojourners in the commonwealth of Israel. The word is simply 
used as contrasted with woAtrat. Bengel, followed by Harless, 
Eadie, a/., supposed adpoxoe here to be specially opposed to 
oixetot, and gévoe to cupzoAXira, the metaphors being respectively 
from the house and the State. ovpz., says Harless, is sufficient 
to show in what sense §évos is used, so that wdpocxos is not required 
as a nearer definition. Accordingly, he interprets the word here 
by Lev. xxii. ro, where the wap. of the priest is mentioned, te. 
“the guest in the priest’s house,” and thinks there may be even 
an allusion to that passage where the dpotxos of the priest is not 
allowed to eat of the holy things, but the oixoyevets atrod are 
permitted. But this passage is quite insufficient to establish such 
an otherwise unknown sense of the Hebrew, and still less of the 
Greek word. The wdpowos of the priest 1s simply the +. who 
dwells in his house. Nor would the figure be suitable, for the 
Gentiles could not be called guests in the house of God. 


GAA eore cupmodira: toy dyiwy Kat oixetor rod Geo. “ But 
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ye are fellow-citizens of the saints, and of the household of God.” 

The second éore is added on preponderant authority. It gives 

greater independence to the clause, an independence behtting 
its importance. Cf. Rom. vill 15. 

Lupworirys is condemned by Phrynichus, and said by grammarians to be a 

word of later Greek (Josephus, Aelian). It seems strange that they over- 


looked its occurrence in Euripides (Herac/, 826), now noted in the Lexicons. 
(In Aesch. Sept. c. Thet. 601, the true reading is fd» woNlrats. ) 


tév dyiwv. The clear reference to the roAcreia of Israel shows 
decisively that the dycoe are those who constitute the people of 
God. Such formerly had been the Jews, but now are all Christians. 
These are now the Israel of God, Gal. vi. 16, the true seed of 
Abraham, 7d. iii. 7, 16; Rom. iv. 16, 

The dy:or, then, are not the Jews, nor specially the patriarchs or 
Old Testament saints, tév wept "ABpaapa cai Muiony xat "HAlay, as 
Chrysostom says, nor the angels, as some other commentators. 
Nor, again, does the word mean “holy men of all times and 
places.” The word does not refer to personal holiness, but to 
membership of the spiritual commonwealth to which Jewish and 
Gentile Christians alike belong. Hence in ch. i. 1x the apostle 
addresses his readers as dytot. 

oixetot Tod Oeou, “ belonging to the olxos or household of God,” 
the theocracy regarded as a family ; cf. 1 Tim. ili. 15, “ to conduct 
thyself ‘év otxw @eot, aris éoriv éxxAnoia Beot Cavros”; Heb. x. 20; 
1 Pet. iv. 17. In Gal. vi. 10 we have the adjective as here, mpos 
Tous oixeious ths motéws, “those that are of the household of 
faith.” But as oixetos was common with such words as ¢uAocodias, 
yewypadias, etc., the reference to an olxos cannot be pressed there. 

Harless, while supposing the word to be specially contrasted 
with mdpoor, remarks that the house is itself nothing but the 
community of the faithful, they being themselves the stones of 
which is built the house in which God dwells. They are oixetor as 
érouxodounOevres. But this would be to confound two figures 
founded on two different senses of ofkos. It is, however, safe 
to say that the idea of olxos in one sense suggested to the apostle 
the kindred figure. ‘This is quite in accordance with St. Paul’s 
mobility of thought. 

20. éwoixodopnOévres. The aorist refers to the time when they 
became Christians. The further building of which they were the 
subjects is referred to in ver. 22. The compound verb does 
not stand merely for the simple, but expresses “ superaedificati.” 
Comp. Col. ii. 7 and 1 Cor. iil. ro. As regards the use of the 
dative case, éri ro Oeu., it is easy to see why the accusative is 
not used, as that would suggest the idea of motion towards; cf. 
1 Cor. iii. 12, Rom. xv. 20. It is less easy to give a reason for 
the preference of the dative to the genitive. It can hardly be 
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maintained that the genitive expresses separable superposition 
(Ellicott), for in Luke iv. 29 we have the genitive used of the 
building of a city on a hill, é¢’ ob 7 woAts airady wxodopyto, What 
that passage suggests is that éri with the genitive expresses locality ; 
cf. Matt. x. 27, ért rov dwudrwy ; xxi 19, éxt 7. 6800 ; xxiv. 30, 
épxopevov émi 7. vepeAGy ; hence it is used loosely of proximity, like 
our “on the river,” éri r. OaAdooys, either “on the sea” or “on 
the seashore.” Yet the dative is similarly used, éri Srpupdve 
(Herod. vii. 75). But, in general, the dative seems to imply more 
close and exact superposition. 

tay dtooréhwv Kat mpopntav. The genitive has been understood 
in four ways: first, as the genitive of possession, “ the foundation 
on which the apostles and prophets have built”; secondly, as the 
genitive auctoris, “the foundation they laid”; thirdly, as genitive 
of apposition, “the foundation which consists of the apostles and 
prophets”; fourthly, ‘the foundation on which they themselves 
have been built.” 

The first view is adopted by Anselm and Beza. Beza’s para- 
phrase is, “Supra Christum qui est apostolicae et propheticae 
structurae fundamentum.” But this interpretation mixes up the 
Oexédcos and the adxpoywy. Christ here is spoken of as the corner- 
stone, not the foundation. The same objection applies to the 
fourth view (Bucer, Alford). ‘The second view is very generally 
adopted, and is supported by reference to 1 Cor. iii. ro. In 
Bengel’s words: “ Testimonium apostolorum et prophetarum 
substructum est fidei credentium omnium.” Eadie interprets 
the foundation as e¢ipyvy,—not so much Christ in person as Christ 
“our peace”; others more generally of the doctrine preached by 
the apostles and prophets. 

But nowhere is the gospel or any doctrine called the foundation 
of the Church. Moreover, it would be rather incongruous to 
assume as the foundation the system of teaching about Christ, 
and as the corner-stone, Christ’s person. If, in order to preserve 
the congruity of the figure, we identify “Christ preached” with 
“the preaching about Christ,” we identify the corner-stone with 
the foundation. Moreover, the building consists of persons. In 
1 Cor. ili, ro the figure is different; the building there is of 
doctrine, and naturally the foundation is doctrinal, “ Christ,” zc. 
teaching about Chnist. Still further, if this view be adopted, the 
point that is brought out is an incidental one, quite unessential to 
the connexion. The important point was that the Gentiles were 
now along with Jewish believers members of one and the same 
theocracy, or, adopting the apostle’s figure, were stones in the same 
building as the ayo. This would by no means be expressed by 
saying that they were built on a foundation laid by the apostles 
and prophets. 
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Hence the interpretation of Chrysostom, Oecumenius, etc., is 
preferable, viz. that the apostles and prophets are themselves the 
foundation. It is true that elsewhere, with the exception of Rev. 
xxl. 14, Christ is the foundation, not the apostles ; but here Christ 
is the corner-stone, and the passage in Rev., although not precisely 
parallel, quite justifies our interpretation here. The fact that the 
words there are taken from a vision is surely no objection to this. 
What seems a graver objection is that Christ seems thus to be 
named only as “primus inter pares.” The answer to this is that 
by Orientals the corner-stone was reckoned of greater importance 
than the foundation, and as connecting and concentrating on 
itself the weight of the building. Hence the expression in Isa. 
Xxvilil. 16, alluded to here, and 2 Pet. ii. 6; cf. Ps. cxviil. 22; Acts 
Iv. 11; Matt. xxi. 42. 

Amongst recent commentators, Soden and Macpherson have 
adopted this view. The latter further defends the reference to the 
apostles as the foundation by 2 Tim. 1. 19, “The firm founda- 
tion of God standeth,” “‘ where undoubtedly the true elect of God 
are intended, who resist all temptations to unfaithfulness.” He 
adds, “In the building up a special rank is given to those who 
have been by immediate Divine calling and inspiration His wit- 
nesses unto all besides. They, in fellowship with Christ, as form- 
ing the first layer, are called the foundation.” 

Svtog Gxpoywnaiou adtoG Xpicroé “Inood. Showing, as Chry- 
sostom says, that it is Christ that holds the whole together ; for 
the corner-stone holds together both the walls and the founda- 
tions. “ Participium d6vros initio commatis hujus, valde demonstrat 
In praesenti tempore,” Bengel. dxpoy. (A‘Gov understood, which is 
added in D*G). The figure of the corner-stone as uniting the 
two walls is pressed by Theodoret as referring to the union of 
Jews and Gentiles; and many expositors have followed him. 
But this is not only to press the figure unduly, it is also unsuitable. 
For the point is that Jews and Gentiles now indifferently are built 
into the one building, not as if the Jews were one wall and the 
Gentiles another. 

avrov is referred to Oexzédcos by Bengel, Soden, Macpherson. 
Bengel urges the absence of the article before Xpicrrot "Inaod. 
But, in fact, the article would imply the previous mention of 
Christ Jesus, and the sense would be “ He Himself, even Christ 
Jesus”; see Fritzsche on Matt. ill. 4, where atrés St 6 "Iwdvvys 
and airés ‘Iwavvys (as in D) are equally possible. Similarly John 
iv. 44, where the best texts have avrés ‘Iycots; but the article (as 
inserted in R, 69, @/.) is admissible. Also Luke xx. 42, atros 
Aaveid. It is better to connect avrot with Xp. ’I., since it is more 
to the purpose that Christ should be called the corner-stone of 
the building than of the foundation ; and in this connexion the 
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emphatic pronoun is by no means superfluous, but fittingly dis- 
tinguishes Christ from the apostles and prophets. 

Who are these apostles and prophets? According to Chry- 
sostom they are the Old Testament prophets. The absence of 
the article before zpopyroy is against this, though not decisive, 
since the O.T. prophets and the apostles might possibly be regarded 
as constituting one class, though this would hardly be natural. The 
order of the words is also against it, and is not satisfactorily 
accounted for by the superior dignity of the apostles as having 
seen and heard Christ (Estius). Again, we have the analogy of 
lil. 5 and iv. 11, in both of which passages apostles and prophets 
are named together, and the prophets are New Testament prophets. 
These passages also disprove the suggestion that the apostles 
themselves are here called prophets. ‘The absence of the article 
before apofyrwv is natural, since the apostles and _ prophets 
formed one class as teachers of the Church. The objection, that 
the prophets themselves were built on the foundation of the 
apostles (in whichever sense we take the genitive), loses all force 
when we consider, first, the high value which St. Paul sets on the 
gift of prophesying (1 Cor. xiv. 1 ff.); and, secondly, that with him 
“apostles ” does not mean the Twelve only (see hereafter on 
iv. 11). Nor does there appear any reason here why the apostles 
should be called by this additional title. 

21. & a, te. é&v Xp. ‘Ingo, not dxpoywraiy, as Theophylact, 
Beza, a/. 

waoa oixodopy. Rec. raca % oix. 

The reading is difficult. 

waoa olxo8ounj, &* BDGKL and most others, Chrys. (Comment.), 
Theodoret. 

aoa % olxodouh, 8° ACP, Arm., Chrys. (text; but this is probably a 
copyist’s error or correction). Thus the balance of spree evidence is 
strongly against the insertion of the article. Before deciding in favour of this 
reading, we must consider the comparative likelihood of the article being 
either omitted or inserted in error. Reiche, for instance, thinks it probable 
that copyists either neglected the article from lack of exact knowledge of 
Greek, ‘‘ quod in codicibus, qui articulo hic carent, saepe observatur,” or 
misinterpreted the words of the apostle as referring to individual churches, 
or (as Chrysostom) to the various parts of each edifice (Comment. Crit. in 
Joc.). He thinks 4 might more easily be omitted because of the homoeo- 
teleuton olxodou%}, and use in iv. 12, 16 the same word is without the 
article. But this is not a case of possible omission from homoeoteleuton ; if 
the scribe’s eye leaped from 7 to 7, ocxodoun would be the word omitted. 
Itacism would be a more plausible explanation. In fact, the accidental 
omission of the article in cases where it is matically required is extremely 
rare, even in single MSS. Even where homoeoteleuton or other sources of 
parablepsy might have been expected to cause omission in one or two MSS., 
we find no variation, as in Matt. xxv. 7, wacac al, or 6 before words beginning 
with 0, as was 6 5xos, Matt. xiii. 2; Luke vi. 19. Intentional variation in the 
addition or omission of the article is pretty frequent, especially with such 
words as Gebs, Xpiorés, wiorts. That the variation is intentional appears 
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further from the grouping of the MSS. on each side, those to which the 

reference is given by recent critics being usually on the side of omission 
fot Rom. xv. 14 or Col. iii. 16). Nor does any reason appear for the 
intentional omission of the article in these cases. Where the article was 
omitted by the first scribe of ~ and D (Epp.), it is generally supplied by 
a corrector. A remarkable instance of (probably) erroneous omission is in 
Eph. vi. 16, rdé before rerupwuéva (om. BD*G). On the other hand, a 
striking example of the article (probably) added erroneously after ras occurs 
Rom. xv. 14, rdons THs yrwoéws (8 BP, but om. ACD and most). In 
Matt. iii. 5, waéoa 4 'Iovdaia, ) is om. by MIA and about twenty others, 
It is unnecessary before the proper name. In the present case, intentional 
addition is much more likely than intentional omission, since with the 
article the meaning is obvious, and without it there is a difficulty. Such 
a considération as Reiche suggests does not seem sufficiently obtrusive to 
influence the scri 


The word otxodouz7 belongs to later Greek, and is condemned by 
Phrynichus. It is used both for oixodéunpa and oixoddéunots. For 
the former see 1 Chron. xxix. 1; for the latter, Ezek. xvi. 61, 
xvil. 17, where it represents the Hebrew infinitive. In the N.T. 
it seems to have a sort of intermediate sense, like the English 
“building.” Thus in 1 Cor. iii. 9, “ye are God’s husbandry 
(yedpytov), ye are God’s building (oixodouy),” the word is not 
equivalent either to oixoddéynua or to oixoddunors. AS yewpyov 
there is that which is cultivated by God, so oix. is that which is 
builded up by God. In Matt. xxiv. 1 and Mark xiii. 1, 2, it is 
used of the buildings of the temple: zorazot Aiboe xai rorarai 
oixodopai . . . BA€res Tavras Tas peydAas oixodozds. Here it does 
not appear to mean “edifices,” for the temple could not properly 
be said to consist of several edifices. The separate A‘@o. were 
not oixodSopzaé, but every combination of them might be called an 
oi. Just so we might say, “what carvings,” “what outlines,” or 
of a picture, “what harmonies.” The Vulgate has in Matt. xxiv. 1 
and Mk. xiii. 2, “aedificationes”; in Mk. xili. 1, “structurae.” 
In 2 Cor. v. 1, “we have a building from God,” the word is nearly 
equivalent to “structure,” yet it is plain that oixoddéunpa would not 
have been so suitable. It is “a house that God builds,” not “has 
built.” The English words ‘building, construction, structure ” 
all have a similar ambiguity. The most common meaning of the 
word in the N.T. is the figurative one, “edification” ; that sense it 
has in this Ep., iv. 12, 16. The meaning in iv. 29 is analogous. 

Now let us turn to the text; and first, if the reading with the 
article is adopted, there is no obvious difficulty, “the whole 
building,” that is, the whole organised body of believers. When 
we look closer, indeed, we find something strange in the expres- 
sions. ouvvapporoyoupévy is present. It seems strange that the 
whole building should be spoken of thus as in course of being 
framed together. Still more unexpected is avge. The whole 
building is growing into a temple. The ambiguity of the English 
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“building” disguises this strangeness, which is apparent when we 
substitute “edifice.” ‘The whole edifice is growing into a temple.” 
The words, ‘the whole building or edifice,” express the conception 
of a thing completed. If the reading were well established, we 
might explain this as due to a want of precision in the metaphor ; 
but, as we have seen, this reading is not so well supported as the 
other, to which we now turn. 

Many expositors, including Eadie, Ellicott (more doubtfully), 
Barry, Moule, Meyrick, not Findlay, Macpherson, nor the Revisers, 
hold that wzaca oixodouzy may be rendered as if it were raca 7 olx., 
and they refer especially to Luke iv. 13, wavra vretpacpov: Acts 
li. 36, was olxos IopayA: Vil. 22, taca copia Aiyvrriwy: Homer, 
Ll. xxiv. 407, wdaav aAnOeinv. None of these passages bear out 
. the assertion. mdvra wepacpoy is not “all the temptation,” but 
“every temptation,” as RV., z.¢. “every form of temptation.” See 
on Luke iv. 13. So in Acts vii. 22, although the English version 
sufficiently expresses the sense, what is meant is not the totality 
of the wisdom of Egypt, but the wisdom in all its branches. In 
Hom. //, xxiv. 407, dye 54 pot macay ddAnOeinv xarddefov, the 
meaning clearly is: ‘‘Come, tell me the exact truth, nothing but 
the truth.” The article here would not be appropnate. Similarly 
in Josephus, Anfig. iv. 5. 1, wotapos Ska wadons épypov péwy is a 
river flowing through a country which is all desert. 

olxos ‘IopaydA in Acts ii. 36 is an expression borrowed from 
the O.T., where it occurs with wads in Jer. ix. 26, Ezek. xxxvi. 10, 
XXXVil. 11, and is treated as a proper name, as it is without was in 
XXXiX. 12, 22, 23, etc. So, too, olxos Kupéov. So in classical writers 
yn, for example, is treated as a proper name. The general rule is 
that a word cannot be used with zds without the article when the 
sense is “the whole,” unless it is such that without mds it can be 
employed definitely, or does not require the article to give it 
definiteness. A somewhat similar rule holds good in English, 
where we can say, not only “all England,” but “all town,” “all 
school,” “all college,” “all parliament”; but by no means “all 
house.” It is, no doubt, immemorial use that has enabled such 
words to dispense with the article, when the thing meant, though 
only one of many, is marked out by its familiarity. We can also say 
“all night, “all day,” as the Greeks did. Nor does it appear that 
a. oix, would, to a reader of St. Paul’s time, be any more likely to 
suggest “the whole building” than would “all building” to an 
English reader. We must therefore acquiesce in some such 
rendering as “every building,” or “each several building,” RV., 
modified, perhaps, as will be presently mentioned. 

But what is meant by “every building”? Hardly “every 
church”; for to speak of the several local churches, or of the Jews 
and Gentiles as so many several buildings, would not be in accord- 
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ance with the figure in ver. 20, or with St. Paul’s language else- 
where. Moreover, he has just used a forcible figure to express 
the unity of the whole Church, and it would be strange if he now 
weakened it by speaking of several buildings. The individual 
believer, again, is spoken of in 1 Cor. ili. 16 as vads @eod; but there 
the figure is explained by the context, as founded on the conception 
of the indwelling of the Spirit. This is very different from calling 
each believer an oixodozy. The passages above referred to in 
Matthew and Mark suggest that what is intended is “everything that 
from time to time is builded in,” “every constituent element of the 
building.” The English words “all the building” would admit of 
being understood in this way, but are ambiguous. The image is that 
of an extensive pile of buildings in process of construction at differ- 
ent points on acommon plan. The several parts are adjusted to 
each other so as to preserve the unity of design. So Findlay, who 
remarks that an author of the second century, writing in the 
interests of Catholic unity, would scarcely have omitted the article. 

Hofmann compares mdons xticews, Col. i. 15, which he says 
does not mean “the whole creation,” nor “every creature,” but 
“all that is created,” as réoa codia xai dpdvyors in i. 8 is “all 
that is wisdom”; wav O&Anpa rod @eov, Col. iv. 12, “all God’s 
will,” to which we may add wdoa ypady, 2 Tim. ili. 16; 7. 
dvaotpody, 1 Pet. i. 15. Soden’s view Is similar. Comp. iv. 16. 

cuvappohoyouném, ‘“‘fitly joined together,” present participle, 
because this harmonious framing together is a process still going on. 
The compound verb occurs only here and iv. 16. The simple 
verb dppodcyéw seems to be equally rare. The classical word is 
ovvappotw. None of these is found in the Sept. 

alge, “groweth,” the present, as in the former word, indicating 
the perpetual growth. The verb is neither rare nor poetical, as is 
sometimes stated ; on the contrary, it is more frequent than avédvw 
in the best Attic prose (Thuc. Xen. Plato), but the use of the 
active in an intransitive sense is later (Aristot. Polyb. Diod.). It 
occurs also in Col. ii. 19. 

els vady dytov é€v Kupiw. “ Unto a holy temple (or sanctuary) in 
the Lord.” Kupios, according to the Pauline usage, must be 
Christ. éy K. seems best connected with dys, “holy in the 
Lord”; to join it with ave alone would be a tautology. 

22. év 3 takes up the év o of ver. 21; cf. ch. i. 11 and r2. 

kai pets, “ye also”; cf. ver. 13. 

cuvoixoSopeioGe, not imperative, as Calvin: ‘ Ephesios hortatur 
ut crescant in fide Christi magis et magis postquam in ea semel 
fuerunt fundati,” but indicative, as is proved by wz. 19, 20, in which 
the apostle describes what the readers are, not what they ought to 
be. Note the present tense, because the building is still going on; 
cf. 1 Pet. i. 5, “are being builded in together,” #.¢. together with 
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the others; ovv- as in ovproXira. The zdoa before otk. looks 
forward to this xat vets ovvoex., and this is a fitting conclusion to 
the paragraph which commenced with “ye are no more strangers 
and foreigners.” Meyer and Ellicott understand the ovr- differ- 
ently, viz. as referring to the putting together the single parts of 
the building; Meyer quoting Philo, De Proem. § 20, p. 928 E 
(ed. Mang. ii. p. 427), oixtav eb cvvpxodopnpevny Kai ovvnppocperyy. 
But the whole context favours the interpretation ‘“‘you together 
with others,” and there is no reason to give any other sense to the 
ovv- in cvvappodoyoupnevy. 

eis KaTouKnMptoy Tod Geos. Karoxyrypcov only in Rev. xviii. 2 in 
N.T., but freq. in the Sept. ‘Into a habitation of God,” the same 
which was expressed by vads dyos, only further specifying the 
essential nature of this vads. Harless, who reads zaca % oix., sup- 
poses xarox. here to be used of each individual Christian in whom 
God dwells, the whole forming a vaés dyios. Griesbach places év & 
kai bets ovvotx. In a parenthesis, which is awkward and unnecessary. 

év mvedpate, “in the Spirit.” It is interpreted by Chrysostom 

as = spiritually, ofxos mvevparixds, and so Theophyl. Oecum. é 
Olshausen also thinks there is a glance at the vads yewporouyros. 
But there is no suggestion of this in the context ; and as the whole 
is so distinctly figurative, it would be worse than superfluous to add 
this definition. Moreover, it does not appear that éy mavetpart 
could be used with a substantive as = spiritual, except so far as the 
substantive involves a verbal notion, as weptropy évy mv. =7d Tept- 
répver Oar év rv., Séopuos ev Xptord = dedenevos ev Xp. 

But éy here is not merely instrumental, as if=dcd.. The Spirit 
is not the means or instrument only, but the medium by virtue of 
which God dwells in the Church. The ev refers to the act of 
xaroixyots, He by or in His Spirit dwells in this temple. The 
article is not required, as wvevya is frequently treated as a proper 
name where no ambiguity is caused thereby. 

Itt. 1-7. This truth, that the Gentiles are fellow-heirs with the 

Jews, was hidden from former generations, but has now been revealed 
to the apostles and prophets ; and unworthy though I am, yet to me 
has been given the privilege of making it known, and of preaching 
Christ to the Gentiles. 

1. tovrou xdpiv éym Maidos & Sdéopios tou Xpictod “Incod siwép 
ipav trav €Qvav. (Tischendorf omits ‘Ijood, with 8* D*G.) “For 
this reason, I Paul, the prisoner of Christ Jesus in behalf of you 
Gentiles.” ‘For this reason,” “hujus rei gratia,” Vulg., ze., as 
Theodoret says, ‘‘ Knowing well both what ye were and how ye 
were called and on what conditions, I pray God to establish you in 
the faith.” 

Chrysostom supplies ¢/ué. Iam the prisoner of Christ Jesus, 
etc. So the Peshitto and many moderns, including Beza, Meyer, 
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Macpherson, “in order that ye may be built up to the habitation 
of God—in this behoof, that your Christian development may 
advance to that goal.” But this is to give too great prominence to 
the assertion of his imprisonment, as if it were a main point in the 
discourse, instead of being incidental. Besides, we should expect 
in that case Sécpeos without the article. St. Paul was not likely 
thus to designate himself as “the prisoner of Christ Jesus,” even 
with the addition “for you Gentiles.” The notoriety of the fact 
does not explain this. Moreover, this view makes rovrov ydpuw 
and trép ipov rather tautologous. The analogy of ch. iv. 1 is in 
favour of taking 6 6. in apposition with éym [adAos. 

Calvin’s “legatione fungor” is a rendering of zpeoBevw, the 
reading of D (from vi. 20), Three cursives add xexavyxnpat, 

Origen (Catena) supposes a solecism; that, in fact, what St. Paul 
ought to have written was tr. yap. .. . éyvepward pvor, Jerome 
also, following Origen, declares that after diligent search he could 
not find the continuation of the sense. But the true key was given 
by Theodore Mops., followed by Theodoret, viz. that wv. 2-13 is a 
parenthesis. tavra mwavta ey péow TeOexws dvarapBaver Tov wept 
mpovevyyns Acyov, Theodoret. The apostle having described him- 
self as a prisoner for the Gentiles, is quite characteristically drawn 
off into a digression on the grace granted to him in connexion with 
this ministry to the Gentiles. Oecumenius regards the sentence as 
resumed in ver. 8 with the change of the nominative to the dative, 
a change not without parallels, as he observes, in Thucydides and 
Demosthenes. On that view rovrov xapuy would mean “for this 
purpose,” as in Tit. i. 5. But then 6 décpc0s would have no point, 
and, besides, ver. 8 is closely connected with 6 and 7. It is much 
more Satisfactory to assume, with Theodore and Theodoret, that the 
sense is resumed with the same words, rovrov xdpu, in ver. 14. 
The supposition of a resumption in ch. iv. 1, adopted in the AV., 
rests apparently only on the repetition of 6 deopeos, and unneces- 
sarily lengthens the parenthesis. 

“The prisoner of Christ Jesus,” so he calls himself in 2 Tim. 
i. 8 and Philem. g, and in this Ep. iv. 1, “prisoner in the Lord.” 
He looks on his impnsonment, not merely as suffered in the service 
of the Lord, but as part of the lot assigned to him by Christ, so 
that he was Christ’s prisoner. Somewhat similarly in ch, vi. 20, 
trip ob mpeoBevw ev advo. 

“In behalf of you Gentiles.” Since it was his preaching the 
free admission of the Gentiles that led to his persecution at the 
hands of the Jews and to his present imprisonment, Acts xxi. 21, 
28, xxil. 22. 

2. elye Hxovoate Thy oixovopiay. “If, indeed, ye have heard of 
the dispensation.” This seems decisive against the supposition 
that the Epistle was addressed to a Church which had been 
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personally instructed by the writer. The utmost force that can 
be claimed for etye is that, in Hermann’s words, it is used “de re 
quae jure sumpta creditur,” “if, as I take for granted,” being less 
hypothetical than eirep. According to Lightfoot on Gal. iii. 4, this 
rule requires modification when applied to the N.T., where etye is 
less directly affirmative than etzep. 

Eadie says it is “undeniable” that etye is used in the N.T. of 
things that are certain, quoting iv. 21 and Col. i. 23. The former 
passage is in the same case with the present; in the latter, hope 
only is expressed, not certainty. ‘The only other places where etye 
occurs in the N.T. are Gal. ili. 4 and in the Received Text 2 Cor. 
v. 3 (cep, BD). It is found also in Rom. v. 6 in B. But 
allowing that the particle implies certainty as strongly as Her- 
mann’s rule asserts, it could not be used of a fact in the writer’s 
own experience. A preacher addressing a strange congregation 
might say “I am sure,” or even “I know that you have been 
taught so and so,” but no preacher addressing those whom he 
himself had taught would ordinarily express himself in this way.} 

It is said, indeed, that this argument proves too much, since 
. “what was known of Paul in the Ephesian Church would practi- 
cally be known of him throughout the missions of Asia” (Moule). 
But this is just the kind of case in which the particle may be 
properly used, viz. where the writer may be “ practically” certain, 
but doubt is conceivable. Besides, the details which follow might 
be but imperfectly known to those who had not heard them from 
St. Paul’s own lips. And again, would he, in wniting to the 
Ephesians, refer them to what he has just now written, that they 
may appreciate his knowledge in the mystery of Christ? Had 
they not had much more full proof of this during his long ministry? 
Every other attempt to evade this conclusion is equally unsuc- 
cessful. Thus qxotcare has been rendered “ intellexistis ” (Anselm, 
Grotius), a meaning which the verb can have only when “ hearing ” 
is included; or, again, “hearing” the Epistle read (alluding to earlier 
passages in this Epistle); but cf. avayiwwoxovres, ver. 4. Calvin 
says: ‘Credibile est, quum ageret Ephesi, eum tacuisse de his 
rebus.” Ellicott reasons in a circle, ““There could be no real 
doubt ; ‘neque enim ignorare quod hic dicitur poterant Ephesii 
quibus Paulus ipse evangelium plusquam biennio praedicaverat,’ 
Estius. . . . No argument, then, can be fairly deduced,” etc. He 
supposes the apostle to convey the hope that his words had not 
been forgotten. Similarly Eadie, Alford, Macpherson, Meyer, 
(contra, W. Schmidt in last ed. of Meyer). But the words are not 
“Sif ye remember,” or “if ye know”; but “if ye have heard”; and 
that, if written to the Ephesians, would be = “if I told you.” 


1Qn elye and elwep compare Sanday and Headlam, Comm. on Romans, 
iii, 30, with the quotation there from Monro’s //omerie Grammar. 
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Tiv oixovopiay Tis xdptTros Tod Geod ris Soeions pos eis Spas. 
‘The dispensation of the grace of God, the grace given me to you- 
war tp] 

As the explanation which follows is “that by revelation,” 
etc., it is best to understand r. yaprros as the genitive of the object, 
viz. the dispensation or plan or arrangement (namely, God’s 
arrangement) with respect to the grace,” etc. Chrysostom, 
followed by Oecum., takes the genitive as that of the sige 
oix, Xap. my droxddyjy grciv, 6 OTe ov Tapa avOparrou éuabey, dAX 
OUTWS WKOVOpLNoEY 7 xapts Gore poe €£ ovpavod droxadvdOyva, Oec. 
But this does not agree so well with the following words, which 
define the yapis as 7 Sofetoa eis buas. Alford, understanding the 
genitive as objective, takes ox. as=“‘munus dispensandi.” But 
it is not easy to see in what sense St. Paul could dispense the 
grace given to him. Many commentators suppose dofeians to be 
attracted into the genitive by xapiros, either understanding that it 
is in and with the grace that the oix. is entrusted to him (for which 
reason the participle has the case of x., v. Soden), or taking 7. oik. 
T. xap.as=the gospel dispensation. But, while St. Paul might 
speak of the gospel dispensation as entrusted to him (olxovopiav 
weriorevpat, 1 Cor. ix. 17), he could hardly speak of it as “given 
to him.” Nor does this interpretation agree with the circum- 
stance that the following words take the form of an explanation. 
The explanation of otx., as the apostolic office or stewardship, is 
also not consistent with the explanation, in which it is the act of 
God that is spoken of, not any conduct of the apostle. It is 
tempting to suppose, with some expositors, that the writer, in 
using the word oixovoyzéa, has in his mind the building just re- 
ferred to. But although ofxos might suggest the idea of an 
olxovopos, olkodozy and oixyrypiov do not; and the figurative use 
of oixovouzéa was so common, that if the apostle had intended such 
an allusion, he would have made it more distinct. 

3. Sr card dwoxdhupw eywploOy por 7d puorjpioy. “That it 
was by way of revelation that the mystery was made known to 
me.” Explanation of ver. 2; hence the emphasis is on xara ar., 
which is not really different from &¢’ droxaAvwews, Gal. i. 12. In 
the latter passage, xara could not have been used on account of 
"Inoot Xpuwrrod following. 

éyvupicOn is the reading of XA BC D*GP, Vulg. Boh. Arm., 
Chrys. The Rec. has éyupice, with D°K L, Theoph. Occ. 
For 76 pvornproy see on ch. i. 9. Here, not the “mystery” of 
redemption in general is meant, but the particular “ mystery” of 
the inclusion of the heathen, for it is thus explained in ver. 6. 

naQes mpodypaya év ddiyw. “As I have just written in brief.” 
mpo- is local, not temporal (cf. Gal. iti. 1, mpoeypdgy), and. the 
reference is to the present Epistle, not to an earlier one, as supposed 
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by Chrysostom, Calvin, a/., contrary to the present participle 
dvaywwoKovres. Theodoret and Theophylact have the right view. 
Comp. 1 Cor. v. 9, €ypaya év ry émorohy; and 1 Pet. v. 12, 
éypaya dv dAtywy. The reference is doubtless to the whole pre- 
ceding exposition about the Gentiles. 

é& dXtyw, equivalent to év Bpaxet, used by Demosthenes. 
Theodoret, indeed, and some moderns connect this with the zpo- 
in mpoeypayya, as if it meant “ paulo ante,” which would be po 
éhiyov., év 6A. in a temporal sense would mean, “in a short 
time” (Acts xxvi. 28). Wetstein correctly, “ pauca tantum attigi 
cum multa dici possent.” Oecumenius gives a peculiar turn, ov« 
eypayey doa éxpyv add’ doa éxwpow voetv, as if the following 
mpos 6 were=“prout,” which would make dvaywocxorres un- 
meaning, 

4. mpds 5 is, “according to which, or looking to which,” namely, 
to what I have said. Comp. “apos & émpagev,” 2 Cor. v. 10; 
pos THv dAnJetay rou ebayy., Gal. li. 143 wpos TO OéAnpa aoe 
Luke xii. 47. But the usage is quite. classical. 

dvayweoKovres, present, because it is “while reading,” or “as 
ye read.” 

vojoat. Where it is indifferent whether the aorist or present 
infinitive is used, the aorist is more frequent (Winer, § 44. 7), 
especially after such verbs as dvvapza, OéAw, etc. Hort thinks this 
avay. refers to reading the O.T. prophecies, comparing Matt. xxiv. 
15. But there the passage “read” is distinctly specified, and 
although in Mark xiii. 14 Daniel is not named, he 1s quoted. 

Thy ouveoiv pou év TS puotnpiw tod Xpiotod. “ My understanding 
in the mystery of Christ.” The article is not required before é 
TS p.» because ovvevac év is a frequent expression (Josh. i. 7; 
2 Chron. xxxiv. 12). 

port. tov Xp. We have the same expression in Col. iv. 3, 
where it clearly means the doctrine of the free admission of the 
Gentiles (8:’ & xai dédeuar). It is the same here, as explained in 
ver. 6. Similarly, 1 in Col. i. 27 we have rod p. rovrov 6 éoriw Xpiords 
év duty. That passage has been used (by Alford, Ellicott, Meyer) 
to prove that the genitive here is one of apposition or identity ; 
but it fails in this, since there it is not Xpiorrds, but Xpuoros év tyiv, 
that constitutes the ». It is better, therefore, to understand “the 
mystery (or doctrine) relating to the Christ”; the genitive being 
that of the object. 

Critics who question the genuineness of the Epistle regard this 
verse as the expression of a boastfulness not in accordance with 
the dignity of an apostle, and only a clumsy imitation of 2 Cor. 
xi. 5, 6, where St. Paul is merely claiming for himself that in which 
his opponents claim to surpass him. But there is no self-laudation 
in this assertion of ovveots (See, on the contrary, ver. 8); nor even 
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as high a claim to exceptional knowledge as is involved in xara 
diroxaAvyv, which it only serves to illustrate. Is it not quite 
natural that in writing to Churches where he was not personally 
known, and where there were teachers whose teaching was of a 
corrupt and paganising tendency (v. 11-14), and threatened to 
cause a schism between the Jewish and the Gentile members of 
the Church, the apostle, who was, in fact, combating these errors, 
and expounding the true nature of the privileges to which the 
Gentiles were admitted, should remind them in some such way 
that the subject was one on which he could speak with authority, 
and thus guard against objections which might possibly be urged 
by these unsound teachers? From this point of view it will be 
seen that this indirect and delicate way of meeting possible opposi- 
tion is thoroughly Pauline. On the other hand, a writer who 
merely assumed the name of Paul, especially one of such power as 
the writer of this Epistle, would hardly put into his mouth an 
expression of such seeming self-complacency, without any hint of 
opposition. Still less would such a writer forthwith add so strik- 
Ing an expression of self-depreciation as 1s contained in ver. 8. 

5. & érdpats yeveats otk €yvwpicby Tots ulois tov dvOpdmev. 
‘“Which in other ages was not made known to the sons of men.” 
éy, which in the Received Text precedes érépats, rests on slight 
authority, but it expresses the right construction of ér. yer. Meyer, 
in his earlier editions, adopted the view that the meaning was “to 
other generations,” rots viots, «.7.A., being epexegetical. (So also 
v. Soden.) But the usual interpretation is simpler, and corre- 
sponds better with the antithetical viv. For yeved in this sense, cf. 
Acts xiv. 16, év rats tapwxnpevats y.; and for the dative of time, 
il, 12, érépats, 7.¢. other than the present. 

“The sons of men,” an expression frequent in the O.T. and 
simply =“ men.” Comp. Mark i. 28 (the only N.T. parallel) 
with Matt. xii. 31. It is needless, therefore, to adopt Bengel’s 
remark, “‘latissima appellatio, causam exprimens ignorantiae, ortum 
naturalem cui opponitur Spiritus.” Bengel, indeed, thinks that the 
prophets are especially referred to, because Ezekiel, who writes 
largely of the temple, as St. Paul does here, calls himself the son 
of man; but this is peculiar to him. It seems equally erroneous 
to find in the words a marked contrast with “ His holy apostles,” 
namely, because these were @eov avOpwror (2 Pet. i. 21) (Ellicott). 
This is far-fetched. ‘The apostles and prophets were not the less 
sons of men; and we might, with as much reason, follow Jerome, 
who would exclude the O.T. patriarchs and prophets because they 
were “sons of God.” 

Os viv dwexahipOy tots dylois docrédots adtod Kal mpodhrais év 
Nvedpare. “As it has now been revealed to His holy apostles and 
propHets in the Spirit.” 
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os is comparative, with such clearness as now. ovrws dxpiBas 
ob« 7,Secav of madaoi ro pvorypiov, Theoph.; “ fuit illis hoc mys- 
terium quasi procul et cum involucris ostensum,” Beza. 

dwrexaAvdOyn, not now éyvwpic6y, because the special manner in 
which the knowledge was given is to be brought out. 

‘‘His holy apostles.” How can the writer, if himself an 
apostle, use such an expression? Some critics answer unhesitat- 
ingly that it is incredible that an apostle should do so, and that 
the expression betrays the view which belonged to a later age. 
Baur thinks the dytows an oversight. And the writer who was so 
unskilful as to be guilty of this palpable oversight, is so mindful 
of his assumed character that in the same breath he says, enoi rq 
d\axwrrorépy wavrwv ayiwv. The difficulty seems to arise from the 
use of the word “holy,” and the corresponding words in other 
modern languages, to express the personal character of “ holiness.” 
But dywos is used of any thing that is set apart for a sacred pur- 
pose. So we have “holy prophets,” Luke i. 70; Acts ili. 21. All 
Christians are by their calling dy, and St. Paul frequently uses 
the word where he himself is included (e.g. 1 Cor. vi. 2 and Col. 
i. 26). When he calls all believers ady:o.. what delicacy should 
prevent him from calling the apostles by the same word? A 
clergyman is not expected to be prevented, by a feeling of delicacy, 
from speaking of his “reverend brethren,” or a bishop of his “right 
reverend brethren.” 

Lachmann and Tregelles place a comma after dyiots, the follow- 
ing words being in apposition: “to the saints, His apostles and 
prophets,” or rather “apostles and prophets of His.” But such 
a separation of the adjective from the following substantive is 
harsh, although it must be admitted that it is suggested by the 
parallel in Col. i. 26. 

A more considerable difficulty seems to arise from the state- 
ment that the mystery of the free admission of the Gentiles had 
been revealed to “the apostles and prophets,” viz. as a body. For 
this is precisely the special doctrine which St. Paul seems else- 
where, and here in ver. 3, to claim as his own, and which, at least 
at first, was not accepted by the other apostles (Gal. ii.). In ver. 
8, also, this is recognised as the distinctive characteristic of St. 
Paul’s apostleship. For this reason Reuss makes the suggestion 
that the second half of ver. 5 is a gloss. In favour of this sug- 
gestion, it may also be observed that atrod has no expressed 
antecedent, unless, indeed, in opposition to most expositors, we 
take it to be Xpeorov. In the parallel in Col. i. 26, rots dytoes 
avrov, the antecedent @eod occurs just before. But the authority 
of the MSS. is too strong for this suggestion to be accepted. _B, 
indeed, omits aroorcAcs (with ps. Ambr.), while DG place the 
word after avrov. 
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The difficulty, however, is met by the consideration that, not- 
withstanding the doubts which the other apostles at first enter- 
tained, they afterwards fully accepted the doctrine as taught by 
St. Paul, Acts xv., Gal. ii. 7 ff, and that long before the present 
Epistle was written. The “prophets” are manifestly Christian 
prophets. év wvevpzare must be joined with the verb, not with zpo- 
g@yrats, to which it would be a superfluous addition, or dyiots, or 
the following «lvas. 

6. elvas Ta €Ovy cuyxAnpovdpa Kai odcowpa . . . (namely) “that 
the Gentiles are fellow-heirs (or joint possessors) and fellow-mem- 
bers of the body.” Epexegetical; stating, not the purpose, but 
the content of the pvorypiov. The “should be” of AV. is not 
grammatically tenable. ovyxAnpovédpa, fellow-heirs, not with Christ, 
as in Rom. vill. 17 (and Jerome here), for it is “in Christ,” but 
with the believing Jews. The word ovyxAnpovopos is found four 
times in the N.T. and once in Philo, but not elsewhere. ovcowypa, 
incorporated with them into the body of which Christ is the Head. 
The word is not found elsewhere (except in the Fathers), and is 
supposed to have been perhaps formed by St. Paul. But as 
Anstotle has the compound cvocowparororeiy (De Mundo, iv. 30), 
it is more probable that the adjective was in use. 

Kal cuppdroxa THS ewayyeAlas €v XpoTe “Inood, 


The Received Text has atroi after érayy., with D°GK L, a/.; but the 
word is absent from NABCD*P 17, al. Xpiory of the Text Rec. rests on 
nearly the same MS. authority, with the addition of D; while Xporg 
"Inood has the authority of SABC P17. 


“ And joint-partakers of the promise in Christ Jesus.” The 
accumulation of epithets is due to the importance of the matter ; 
there is no climax, for ovppér. is not stronger than ovcowpe. The 
former word is found outside this Epistle only in Josephus, but 
the verb ovpperéyw occurs in Xen. and Plato. Jerome renders 
the words “‘cohaeredes et concorporales et comparticipes pro- 
missionis,” defending the inelegance of the Latin by the import- 
ance of correctly representing the Greek. The genitive érayy. 
depends only on ocvpper. The promise is the promise of salva- 
tion, of a part in the kingdom of the Messiah ; and to be partakers 
of the promise is to be joined with those to whom the promise is 
given. There is no need, then, to take 7 éray. as=the thing pro- 
mised, still less to understand this specially of the Holy Spirit. 
In the passages to which Eadie and others refer in support of such 
a restriction, the Spint is expressly named, e.g. Gal. ili, 14; ch. 
lL. 13. : 

év Xptote “Tnoov and da rod evayyeXiov refer to all three epithets. 
“In Christ Jesus through the gospel.” In Christ, not da, for He 
was not simply the means; it was in His person that this effect 
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was produced. Cf. i. 7; and for an analogous distinction between 
éy and &a, even where both substantives are impersonal, 1 Pet. 
1. 5, év Suvdpet Weod ppovpovpeévous da riorews, and Heb. x. 10, év 
© Oedynpare iyacpeva ere Sia THs mpooopas, x.7.A. 

7. 0} eyenOny Sidxovos. “Of which I became a minister” 
(eyernOnv, NABD*G; but éyerouny, CD°KL). The use of 
yevnGnvas instead of the Attic yevéoOat is condemned by Phrynichus, 
who calls it Doric ; but it is frequent in later Greek writers (Poly- 
bius, Diodorus, Dion. Hal. etc.), as is shown by Lobeck (ad 
Phryn. p. 109). There is no ground, then, for assigning to the 
word here a passive shade of meaning, as is done by Oecum., ovdév 
yap éyw épyov éuov cuveonveyxa tH xdpite tavry. Compare, on 
the contrary, Col. iv. 11, éyernOnoay pot rapyyopia ; 1 Thess. ii. 14, 
pepyrat éyernOyre. 

dudxovos. Harless maintains that 6. denotes the servant in his 
activity for that service, while tanpérns denotes him in his activity 
for the Master, apparently on the ground that dcaxovety te or rw 
te is said, and he compares 1 Cor. iv. 1 with Col. i 7. But 
tryperety tii te is also said (Xen. Azad. vii. 7. 46; Soph. Phil. 
1012), and the distinction cannot be maintained; see 2 Cor. 
xi, 23, Sudxovot Xprorod eiot ; 1 Tim. iv. 6; and for drnpérys, Acts 
xXxvL 16; Luke i. 2. 

Kara Thy Swpedy tis xdptros Tod Geod tis Sobeions por xatd Thy 
évépyerav tis Suvdpews adrod. According to the gift of that grace 
of God which was given to me “by virtue of the exercise of His 
power.” ys Sodeions is the reading of §X ABC D*G, Vulg. Boh. 
The accusative is read by D° K L, Syr., Chrys. The genitive is 
one of apposition, the gift being the grace given, so that the two 
readings do not differ in sense; but logically the genitive has the 
advantage, as the grace required this further definition more than 
the gift. 

cata thy év. adrod. These words, which are to be connected 
with dofeioys, are by no means superfluous, but express the ever- 
present consciousness of St. Paul that his mission as an apostle 
was not due to anything in himself, it was the grace of God given 
with Divine power that alone changed the persecutor into the 
apostle. Hence the accumulation duped, xdpis, SoPeions, évépyeca, 
dvvapus, proceeding from the feeling of his own unworthiness, 
suggested by ob dian. éyevnOyv. “Nolite respicere quid sim 
meritus, quia dominus ultro mihi sua liberalitate hoc contulit ut 
sim apostolus gentium ; non mea dignitate sed ejus gratia. Nolite 
etiam respicere qualis fuerim; nam domini est homines nihili 
extollere. Haec est potentiae ejus efficacia, ex nihilo grande aliquid 
efficere.” See Dale, Lect. xu. p. 235. 

8. guot 13 eXaxiototépw mdvtrwv dyiwv 2866n 4 xdpts adrn. Tov 
is added before dyiwy in the Received Text, against a great pre- 
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ponderance of authority. dyiwy is used as a substantive. “To 
me who am less than the least of all saints” (¢.e. all Christians) 
‘“‘was this grace given.” Closely connected in thought with the 
preceding, as expressing his own unworthiness in contrast with 
God’s grace. "EX\aytotétrepos. Double forms of comparatives and 
superlatives are frequent in the poets. Wetstein quotes Eustathius, 
who has collected numerous instances. But they also occur in the 
later prose writers, ¢.g. pe{drepos (Malalas, 490. 9; also 3 John 4); 
€A\axororaros (Sextus Empir.; also Matt. ili. 54, ix. 406), 
apparently without any increase of meaning. ‘The instances in 
earlier prose writers (Xen. Aristot.) seem to be invented by the 
respective writers. The present instance is remarkable as a com- 
bination of superlative and comparative. It has a_ curiously 
parallel form in Aristotle, Mefaph. x. 4. 7 (Bekker), ovre yap rod 
doydrov écxarurepov ein dv te; but there the form is introduced 
only as expressing an impossible conception, and is construed as a 
comparative; here, on the contrary, éAaxwrdrepos appears to 
express a definite idea, not only least of all saints, but even less 
than this implies. It may therefore be considered a unique 
formation. The expression can hardly be interpreted, with some 
eminent expositors, as referring to his consciousness of enduring 
sinfulness, as to which he could not place himself lower than all 
saints. True it 1s, no doubt, that every Christian, when he looks 
into his own heart, and is conscious of the sin that still dwells 
there, and knows that he cannot see what is in the heart of others, 
may be ready to exclaim, é¢ym éAaxorérepos wdvrwv ayiwv ; but this 
does not express a deliberate comparison, and whatever such a 
one may feel at such moments, he would act unwisely if, when 
instructing and exhorting others, he should thus proclaim his own 
inferiority to them. Such a confession would be likely to be mis- 
understood, and either called hypocritical or made the ground of 
the retort, Why, then, take upon you to instruct and reprove your 
betters? Certainly St. Paul gives us little reason to think that he 
would take such a view. He declares that he has “lived in all 
good conscience toward God”; that if any one might have confi- 
dence in the flesh, he might, being blameless as touching the 
righteousness which is in the law. And as one of the ayo, he 
does not reckon himself amongst the babes in Christ, but the 
mature, réAeoe (Phil. ili. 15). He affirms that in nothing is he 
behind the trepAiay dwdoroAa ; nay, he does not hesitate to call 
on his readers to be imitators of him, as he is of Christ. While 
never for a moment forgetting his own nothingness, and that it is 
only by the grace of God that he was what he was, he likewise 
never forgets his true position in Christ’s service. And he was too 
much taken up with his work in that service to have time for 
indulging in that kind of self-examination which consists in analys- 
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ing one’s state of mind or one’s feelings. In Rom. vil. 17, to 
which Harless refers, he is describing the state from which he has 
been delivered (20. ver. 25, vill. 2). 

His recollection, ever vivid, of his former career as a persecutor 
is quite sufficient explanation of the expression here used. 

The same writers who hold that the dycot drdoroAos, ver. 5, 
could proceed only from an imitator who forgot his part, are of 
opinion that the expression now before us is an exaggerated imita- 
tion of 1 Cor. xv. 9, “‘I am the least of the apostles, that am not 
meet to be called an apostle.” But there was no occasion there 
for any comparison with believers in general ; he is only speaking 
of himself as one of the apostles ; here he speaks of a grace that 
distinguished him above other believers, and, “ now undeservedly,” 
is his natural feeling. Indeed, we may with more justice say that 
this striking and unique expression could not proceed from calcu- 
lated imitation ; it has the stamp of a spontaneous outflow of an 
intense feeling of unworthiness. Nor does it really go beyond the 
passage in 1 Cor.; for there he declares himself not only the least of 
the apostles, but not meet to be called an apostle; here he does 
not say that he is not meet to be reckoned amongst the ayrox. 
For the reader will not fail to note that notwithstanding the depth 
of his self-depreciation he still counts himself (or is represented as 
counting himself), and that not with hesitation, amongst the dy:o:, 
the very term which when joined with drdcroAo is thought to 
be unapostolic. Yet no one supposes that dyfwy here is incon- 
sistent with humility. 

Tots Oveory edayyehicacOas: 1d dveftxviacrov mAodros Tod Xpiotod. 
The Rec. Text has é before rots €6., with DGKL. It is absent 
from NABCP, 

‘“‘To preach unto the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of 
Christ.” This is what 4 yxdpts atry consisted in. avry refers to 
what follows. Harless regards the words as an exposition of Swped, 
éuot to avry being treated as a parenthesis in order to avoid what 
he thinks would be unnatural, the close of a period within the 
long parenthesis, whose unusual length is only explained by the 
uninterrupted flow of thought. In that case avry would refer 
backward to ver. 7. But it is very awkward to separate eiay- 
yeAtcacGa from the immediately preceding 4 xdpis atrn. As to 
vv. 2-13, this is not grammatically a parenthesis, for the sentence in 
ver. x is completely broken off, and a new sentence begins in 
ver. 14. 

avefiyviaorov. Theodoret well remarks: xat wis xypurrets 
elzep & aAodtros dvebtyviacros; tovro yap aire, dyot, KnpviTra, 
Gre dveftxviaaros. The neuter zAoctros, however, is the best 
supported reading in the text, being in X* ABC D*G 17 
67**, while x° DS K L P have the masculine, “the riches of 
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Christ”; all the inexhaustible blessings contained in Him. 
Comp. Rom. xi. 33 (where the same word avegcy. occurs), and 
1 Cor. xiii. 9-12, “* We know in part,” etc., and Phil. iii. ro. 


9. nal derloar [wdvras]. The reading is doubtful. gwrlea without 
wdyras is read by %* A 673, Cyr. Hil. and apparently Jerome. swdvres is 
added by N°CBCDGKLP, Ital., Vulg. Syr., Chrys. a/.; Tisch. Treg. 
Westcott and Hort leave out the word. The insertion seems easy to account 
for, as the verb seemed to require an accusative, which it usually has in the 
N.T. As to the sense, the advantage seems to be on the side of the 
omission, The general meaning is, indeed, pretty much the same with either 
reading, since the result of bringing the oéx. to light is that all men are enabled 
to see it. But wdvras would seem to represent this result as attained by 
opening the eyes of men, whereas, since it was by revelation that the ae 
learned it, opening men’s eyes would not be sufficient ; the mystery itself had 
to be brought to light. ides, the meaning given to ¢wrica: with the 
reading rdyras, viz. to enlighten by way of instruction, has no el in the 
N.T., although it is so used in a few passages in the Sept. (Judg. xiii. 8; 
2 Kings xii. 2, xvii. 27, 28). Moreover, if wdyras is read, although it is 
not emphatic, it cannot be limited to the Gentiles, and it would y be in 
St. Paul’s manner to claim as his the office of enlightening all men as to the 


mystery. 


tig 4 otxovopla rod puorpiov. The Rec. Text has xowwvia, 
a remarkable variation, but found in few MSS. olxovopéa is in all 
the uncials, most cursives, and the versions and Fathers. 

‘‘ What is the arrangement, or administration, of the mystery ?” 
The mystery is that indicated in ver. 6, and that which was ordered 
or arranged as to the carrying out of this is the olk. r. puor. This 
was entrusted to St. Paul; cf. ver. 2. This seems more natural 
than to interpret ofx. as the arrangement which consisted in 
hitherto concealing the mystery and now revealing it. Comp. 
Col. i. 25, ryv oix. rod Weod ryv Sobciodv por els tuas wAynpdoa 
tov Adyov Tov Beov +d prvoTypiov TO dmwoxexpuppévoy dxd tiv 
alwovey, 

Tod daoxexpuppdvou, “ which was hidden” = Tearynpevor, Rom. 
xvi. 25. Comp. also 1 Cor. ii. 7, xadotpev @eod codiay vy pvornple 
TH droKxexpupmevyv. 

tév aidvwv, equivalent to xpdvos alwvios, Rom. xvi. 25, 
‘from the beginning.” The expression occurs only here and Col. 
i. 26 in the N.T. dz’ aidvos (used also by Longinus) occurs in 
Luke 1. 70; Acts iii, 21, xv. 18. é« rod ai, which is used by 
St John, ix. 32, is also found in Greek writers. Comp. po 
rav aidvewv, I Cor. ii. 7. 

év tO @eS 16 14 wdvta xticayvr. “In God who created all 
things.” The Rec. Text adds, &a "Incot Xpicrot, with D°K L, 
Chrys. Theodoret, Oec. But the words are omitted by SABC 
D*GP, Vulg. Syr. Pesh. and Harcl. (text) and other versions, 
Tert. Jerome, Augustine, a/, 

It is not quite clear what is the point here of the words r¢ ra 
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"a. «rlvayre, When the words & "I. Xp. were read, a reference to 
the spiritual or new creation was naturally thought of ; but these 
words being omitted, such a reference is excluded. But, in fact, it 
is remote from the context, and unsuitable to the emphatic and 
unrestricted wdvra, as well as to the simple «xricayrri. 

It is clear that «rife cannot be applied to the pvorjpiov, which 
is not a thing created. The simplest explanation seems to be that 
the Creator of all was free to make what arrangement He pleased 
as to the concealment and revelation of His purpose. As Bengel 
remarks: “‘ Rerum omnium creatio fundamentum est omnis reliquae 
oeconomiae pro potestate Dei universali liberrime dispensatae.” 
Harless connects the words with the following: “Created all 
things in order to reveal in the Church His varied wisdom.” But 
so important an assertion as this would hardly be made in so 
incidental a manner in a subordinate clause, especially as it has no 
analogy elsewhere in the N.T. Moreover, viv in the following 
clause is against this view ; see on ver. 10. 

10-18. Jt is God's purpose, that even the angelic powers should 
learn through the Church the varied wisdom of God as shown in 
Lis eternal purpose in Christ. 

10. tva yvwpioOf viv tais dpxais Kat rats éfouclas év ois 
€woupaviots 8d tis exxAnoias 4 wodutoixthos codia Tod eo’. 
“To the end that now might be made known to the princi- 
palities and the powers in the heavenly places the much varied 
wisdom of God.” iva is supposed by some to be connected with 
the whole of the preceding, or specially with e066, x.r.A. This 
would make St. Paul ascribe to his own preaching a result in 
which the other apostles had their share. But as yrwpicAj is 
directly opposed to dzoxexp., and viv to dd Tév aiwvwy, the most 
natural interpretation is that the secret or mystery was concealed 
in former times in order that now the wisdom of God might be 
manifested in its fulfilment. Braune, however, connects iva with 
ris 7 olx. rov pw. “The arrangement is directed to this end, that 
the wisdom of God,” etc. 

tats dpxais nal rats éfouciats. Understood by some of the 
older expositors of earthly powers in general, or of Jewish rulers in 
particular (so Locke), or again of heathen priests, or of Church 
authorities ; all from unwillingness to admit the sublime thought of 
the apostle, that God’s wisdom in the scheme of redemption is an 
object of contemplation to heavenly intelligences. Comp., on the 
contrary, 1 Pet. i. 12, ‘“‘ which things angels desire to look into.” 

V. Soden, comparing Col. i. 10-15, understands the words of 
the angelic powers which ministered the law on the one hand, and 
on the other hand the elemental spirits which claimed the venera- 
tion of the heathen. To both was it now made manifest that the 
enmity was at an end. 
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év tots éroupaviots, local, cf. i. 3, 20. It qualifies the preceding 
substantive notwithstanding the absence of the article, which is 
not necessary in the case of local definitions. Cf. Demosth. ¢. 
Pantaen, p. 967, rots épyos év Mapwveig: Aeschines, /a/s. Leg. 42, 
THv tpitny mpecBeiay éxi TO Kowdv tov ’Apdixrvovwv (Bernhardy, 
p. 322f.). 

Sid. tijs exxAnolas, #.¢. as Theodoret expresses it, da trys wepi 
THv éxxAnotav oixovopias, The Church is the phenomenon, which 
by its existence is a proof and exhibition of the Divine wisdom as 
manifested in a scheme of redemption which is world wide. 

moutroixthos does not mean “very wise,” as has been hastily 
inferred from the use of woixAos in Aesch. Prom. Vinct. 315, where, 
however, the word means “crafty.” smoAvmoixiAos is used by 
Eurip. Jp. Zaur. 1149, of cloth; by Eubulus, af. Athen. 15, 
p. 679d, of flowers. In a figurative sense, as here, it occurs in 
the Orphica (|xi. 4, of discourse), and in Theophilus. The Latin 
here has “ multiformis.” The word probably refers to the variety 
of God’s dealings with Jews and Gentiles in former times, which 
are now seen to have worked to one end. Gregory of Nyssa 
(Hom. vitt. in Cant. Cant. followed by Theoph. and Oecum.) 
gives a striking interpretation. “Before the incamation of our 
Saviour the heavenly powers knew the wisdom of God only as 
simple and uniform, effecting wonders in a manner consonant 
with the nature of each thing. There was nothing zoikiAov. But 
now by means of the oixovoyia, with reference to the Church 
and the human race, the wisdom of God is known no longer 
as simple, but as zoAvzoixAos, producing contraries by con- 
traries; by death, life; by dishonour, glory; by sin, righteous- 
ness ; by a curse, blessing; by weakness, power. The invisible is 
manifested in flesh. He redeems captives, Himself the purchaser, 
and Himself the price.” The thought is no doubt striking, but the 
adjective zoAvr. does not suggest rapadogfov. Perhaps, indeed, the 
word has been too much pressed by some expositors, and is only 
suggested by the thought of the great apparent difference and 
real harmony between the Christian dispensation and that which 
preceded it. 

11. xara wpd0eow tav aidvey. “ According to the purpose of the 
ages.” The genitive does not seem to be correctly taken as that of 
the object, the purpose concerning the ages, the foreordering of the 
ages (Whitby), since the writer is speaking of the one purpose 
carried out in Christ. Nor can mpdé0eors be taken as = fore- 
knowledge (Chrys.). Modern commentators generally take it as 
=eternal. Ellicott compares wpofeow . . . mpo xpovwr aiwviur, 
2 Tim. i. 9; but then the latter words are connected with Sofeicay, 
not with zpco6. A better sense is obtained by taking the genitive 
as one of possession, “the purpose that runs through the 
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ages.” Cf. Tennyson, “through the ages one increasing purpose 
runs. 

hv éwoingey év 13 Xpictd ‘Ingo’ 1o Kupio fpdv. “Which He 
purposed in Christ Jesus our Lord.” It is questioned whether 
érolnoey means “formed” or “executed” the purpose. . The 
immediate connexion favours the former view ; but it is urged by 
Meyer, Ellicott, a/., that what follows belongs to the execution, 
not the formation of the purpose ; and this has been thought also 
to account for "Ijcov being added, since it was not the formation 
of the purpose, but its accomplishment that took place in the 
historical Jesus. For the use of zovety in this sense we are referred 
to ch. u. 3; Matt. xxi. 31; John vi. 38, and in the Sept. 
1 Kings v. 8; Isa. xliv. 28. But in all these passages the object 
of the verb is #éAnua, which primarily means that which is willed, 
so that the exact meaning of 7. 6éAnpa is to perform that which 
God, ¢.g., has willed. It could not mean to form a purpose. With 
mpo0ects it is otherwise. This properly means the purpose as an 
act, althéugh by a natural figure it may also be used of that 
which is purposed. The natural meaning of ocety zp., therefore, 
is to form a purpose, and the passages cited do not prove that 
any other sense is possible. Meyer also compares zrocety yrwpny, 
Rev. xvii. 17; but even if this were quite parallel, we cannot 
explain St. Paul’s Greek by that of the Apocalypse. In any 
case, when it is a mpdfeots trav alwywy that is in question, zocety 
would be a very weak verb to use. The addition of “Ijgod is 
sufficiently accounted for by this, that the apostle desired to 
bring to the mind of his readers the thought that He whom 
they know as Jesus their Lord is none other than the Christ in 
whom God had from eternity formed His purpose. So likewise 
ch. 1. 4. 

12. év & gxopev Thy wappyciay Kat mpocaywyhy dy wemobijoe 

Sd tis wiotews adtod. 

So & AB 17 80, i Bale The Rec. Text. has rj» before rpocaywyh», 

with C D°K LP, Ath. Chrys. a/. 
D*°* have rh» wrpocaywyhy xal Thy rappyolar. 
G: wxpocayuryhy els rhy wappynolay. The article seems more likely to have 


been inserted for grammatical reasons than omitted either accidentally or 
otherwise. 


“In whom we have our boldness and access in confidence 
through our faith in Him.” -wappyoia is primarily freedom of 
speech, and is frequently found in that sense in the N.T., as well 
as in that of “plainness of speech,” John xvi. 25, 26. It occurs 
in the sense of “confidence” in the Apocrypha and in Josephus, 
e.g. 1 Macc. iv. 18, Anpere ra oxdAa pera w.; Wisd. v. 1, ornoeras 
év w. wodAR 6 Sixatos; so Phil. i. 20; 1 Tim. iil. 13; Heb. x. 19; 
cf. x John ii. 28, ili, 21, iv. 17, v. 14. The transition of 
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meaning seems not to be by way of generalisation from confidence 
in speaking to confidence generally ; for the primary meaning is 
not “confidence,” but “freedom, openness” of speech. But 
freedom of speech (in the active sense) implies the absence of 
fear or shame ; see the passages just referred to in 1 John ii. 28, 
‘“‘have w., and not be ashamed”; iv. 17, “2. in the day of 
judgment.” In John iii. 21 and iv. 12, z. is connected with 
prayer. 

On zpooaywyy see ii. 18. The intransitive sense is obviously 
the more suitable here. If the article is not read we must either 
suppose rappyoia and rpocayuryn to form parts of one conception, 
or we must connect the following words with the latter only. What 
has just been said of mappyoia shows that the former alternative 
Is quite possible, Tmappycia Kai mpogaywyy being nearly equivalent 
to zpocaywyy pera wappyoias, and the idea would be the same that 
is expressed in Heb. iv. 16, tpovepxwpefa pera rappycias TG Opovy 
THs xaptros. The other alternative would leave mwappynoia very 
indefinite. 

How grandly is this confidence expressed in Rom. vill. 38, 39! 
( Meyer.) 

meroiOnors is a word of the later Greek. It occurs several 
times in Josephus, also in Sextus Empiricus and in Philo, but only 
once in the Sept. 2 Kings xviii. 19. 

S:d tis miorews adrod. The genitive is that of the object, the 
miotts is defined by its object. So in Mark xi. 22, dyere 7. @eod; 
Rom. ill, 22, 26 ; James ll, 1, py ev wpoowmroAnpiats ExeTe THY 
miorw Tou Kupiov ypov, and elsewhere. The words are to be 
connected with ¢€ exopev, not with memo. 

13. Ato airodpa: ph dyxaxeiv év tats OXipect pou bwép Gudv. Aad, 
viz. because I am the minister of so great a matter ; connected, not 
with the preceding verse only, but with 8-12. The greater the 
office, the less becoming would it be to lose heart. 

The following words, however, admit of two interpretations, 
Either, I pray that I may not lose heart, or, I entreat you, not to 
lose heart. The latter view is adopted by the Syr., Theodoret, 
Jerome, Bengel, Harless, Olshausen, Braune. In its favour it is 
alleged that it is much more natural to supply the subject of the 
infinitive from that of the substantive verb ; and, secondly, that it is 
difficult to understand év on the other view. But the chief objec- 
tion to the first-mentioned interpretation, according to Harless, is 
from the structure of the whole passage. Either St. Paul resumes 
in these words the course of thought begun in ver. 1, or he does not. 
Now it is the thought of supplication for his readers that separates 
the subsequent context from the parenthesis. If, then, he does not 
here resume ver. 1, how can we suppose that he could express the 
same thought in the parenthesis itself without observing that the 
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parenthesis was thereby removed? If he does here resume ver. 1, 
the rovrov ydpw after di0, instead of «at, is inexplicable, or rather 
intolerable. The argument assumes that airotyac means, I pray 
(God), and is set aside by taking that word as=I entreat you. 
The difficulties in Theodoret’s interpretation are greater. First, if 
airovpas is, I pray God, @edv could hardly be omitted. The passages 
cited as parallel, viz. Col. 1. 9 and Jas. 1. 6, are not really so. In 
the former, airovpevot only expresses the content of the prayer 
mentioned in zpocevxopevor, which, of course, means prayer to 
God. In the latter, aireirw repeats the aireirw of the previous 
verse, which is defined by wapa rov didovros @eod wacw. Moreover, 
the words #ris éore Sofa. duav supply much more naturally a motive 
for the readers than for the apostle. The pov after Oreo, too, 
would be superfluous if the apostle were praying for himself. And 
we may add that the implied apprehension lest he should be 
disheartened by persecution is not in harmony with the apostle’s 
character or with his other utterances. He gloried in tribulation, 
and took pleasure in persecution (Rom. v. 3; 2 Cor. xii. 10; Col. 
i. 24). Compare also the passage just referred to in Rom. viii. 38, 
39. But he might have reason to fear that some of the Gentile 
converts might be tempted to lose heart when they saw the per- 
secution to which the apostle was subjected just because of his 
proclaiming the doctrine, here insisted on, of the free and equal 
participation of the Gentiles in the blessings of the Messiah’s 
kingdom. | 

év rais Odipeot pou Smép dpov. “In my tribulations on your 
behalf.” Namely, those which came upon him by reason of his 
being the Apostle of the Gentiles. Compare his touching words, 
I hil. i. 17, “ Even if I am offered on the sacrifice of your faith, I 
rejoice.” éy denotes the circumstances in which, etc.; tép tuor is 
clearly to be joined to OAipeot pov, not to airotuat (as Harless). 
The article is not required, since OA‘BeoOat iméep twos is possible 
(2 Cor. 1. 6); cf. Gal. iv. 14. 

tts €or. Sdfa Spay. ris introduces a reason ; it is not simply 
equivalent to 7, but implies that what is predicated belongs to the 
nature of the thing, “quippe qui,” “inasmuch as this.” It is 
referred to pn éyxaxety by Theodoret, followed by Harless, 
Olshausen, Braune, a/. This, of course, supposes the preceding 
prayer to be for the apostle himself. On this view it would be his 
personal fortitude that is the glory of the Ephesians, which would 
be a strange expression. If it be asked how his afflictions could 
be their glory, Chrysostom replies, ‘‘ Because God so loved them 
as to give His Son for them, and to afflict His servants ; for in 
order that they should obtain so great blessings Paul was im- 
prisoned.” 

14-19. Prayer for the readers, that they may be given spiritual 
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strength ; that Christ may dwell in their hearts ; and that they may 
learn to know His love, which surpasses knowledge. 

14. tovrou xdpww xdprre ta yévard pov. Resumes ver. 1, “On 
this account,” referring to the train of thought in the latter part of 
ch. 1. Although the construction was broken off in ver. 2, the 
thought has continued to turn on the same ideas. “I bend my 
knees,” this expresses the earnestness of the prayer, ry xara- 
vevuypevny Seyow eOyAwoe, Chrys. “A signo rem denotat,” 
Calvin. Some, as Calv., have with strange literality supposed that 
the apostle actually knelt while writing ; (against apds, see below). 
The usual posture in praying was standing: “when ye stand 
praying,” Mark xi. 25; “stood and prayed,” Luke xviii. 11; “the 
publican standing afar off,” 74. 13. But kneeling is mentioned, 
1 Kings vill. 54 (Solomon) ; Dan. vi. 10; and, in the N.T., Luke 
xxil. 41; Acts vil. 60, xx. 36, xxi. 5. Eusebius mentions it as the 
custom proper to the Christians: 76 olxetov rots xptoriavots trav 
eixav os (H.£. v. 5). Justin Martyr and Basil represent 
kneeling as a symbol of our fall by sin. See on Luke xxii. 41. 

mpds tov NMarépa. «dure yovu in the literal sense takes the 
dative (Rom. xi. 4, xiv. 11 ; both places, however, being quotations). 
Here as the words were equivalent to mpocevxopat, mpos 1s used as 
indicating the direction of the prayer. 


After Ilarépa the Rec. Text has rof xuplov juwr "Inoo8 Xpioro9, with 
Ne DGKL, Syr. Vulg., Chrys. a/. 

The words are wanting in S*ABCP 17 67**, Boh. Aeth., Jerome 
(expressly), and many others. The insertion of the words is easily accounted 
for ; there would be no reason for their omission. Although Jerome expressly 
states, ‘quod sequitur... non ut in Latinis Codicibus additum est, ad 
patrem domini nostri Jesu Christi, sed simpliciter ad patrem legendum ut dei 
patris nomen non domino nostro Jesu Christo sed omnibus creaturis ration- 
abilibus coaptetur” (vii. 599), yet a little before he had himself written, ‘‘ad 
patrem domini nostri Jesu Christi.” Whether the reading there is due to him 
or to a copyist, it serves as an illustration of the fact that the evidence of 
readings furnished by quotations in the Fathers as distinguished from express 
statements must be used with caution. 


15. @& of waioa warpid dv odpavorts nat émt yiis dvopdLerar. 
“From whom every family in heaven and on earth is named.” 
We meet here with a perplexity similar to that in li. 21 (xaoa 
oixodouzy), except that here no MSS. appear to have the article. 
We should rather have expected the apostle to say “the whole 
family,” which would require waca % warpid. Indeed, many 
commentators and translators have so taken the words as they 
stand. This was perhaps even more natural in the case of those 
who read the addition rot Kupiov jyov “Inycod Xpworov, since it 
appeared easy to take these words as the antecedent to of, the 
sense thus yielded being that “the whole family” was named from 
Christ. Whether that addition be accepted or not, if raga -. is 
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rendered “every family,” the antecedent must be rov Iarépa. But 
if those words are omitted, the rendering ‘the whole family ” loses 
much of its plausibility. Grammatically it cannot be maintained. 

Tlarped is a quite classical word (although in classical writers 
arpa is more common). It occurs in Herodot. in the sense 

‘race” or “tribe,” as when he says there are three warpiaf of the 
Babylonians (i. 200). In the Sept. it occurs in a similar sense of 
those descended from a common ancestor, narrower, however, 
than vA7, and wider than olfkos ; see Ex. xii. 3; Num. xxxil. 28 ; 
but also in a wider sense, as in Ps, xxi (xxii) 28, waco ai 
mwatptat twv €Ovav. So in Acts iit. 25, Tacat ai Tarpial THS YRS, for 
which we have in Gen. xii. 3 and xxvill. 14 purai, and in xxii, 18 
and xxvi. 4 €6vy, In Luke ii. 4 we have é§ olxov xai marpias 
AafBid. See note ad loc. 

Some of the ancients take 7. in the present passage as = father- 
hood, rarpérys. Thus Theodoret says: ds dAnOas trdpye warnp, 
ds ov wap dAXov Touro AaBwv éxet, GAA’ abros Tots GAAos peradéduxe 
rovro. And Athanasius: ‘God as Father of the Son is the only 
true Father, and all created paternity is a shadow of the true” 
(Orat. in Arian. i. 24). But, not to insist on the consideration 
that this conception is of a kind foreign to St. Paul’s mode of 
thought, the word itself does not admit such a meaning; and 
those who have adopted it are involved in a difficulty with respect 
to the warpiat in heaven,—a difficulty which Theodoret solves by 
understanding spiritual fathers to be called heavenly fathers ; 
Jerome, by supposing the archangels to be alluded to as fathers. 

Setting aside this interpretation, we take the words as= 
“every family.” This cannot be understood of “the family on 
earth” and “the family in heaven,” in whatever way these 
respectively are interpreted, for waca implies a plurality. By 
the zarpu on earth are doubtless meant the nations, with the 
fundamental division into Jews and Gentiles ; by those in heaven, 
angels regarded as belonging to certain groups or “ tribes.” 

dvondferat, z.¢. gets the name zarpia, not, are called “sons of 
God,” which is not. in the words. Nor is it merely the fact of 
creation that is referred to; for the relation of intelligent beings 
to their author is something deeper than that of things to their 
creator. Of things merely material God is the creator; of per- 
sonal intelligences He is the Father. Hence the words suggest a 
motive for the prayer, and a reason for expecting its fulfilment, 
for those addressed were also zarpia, of whom God was the 
Father. The rendering “every family” is therefore not only 
more grammatical, but more to the purpose than “the whole 
family,” and the addition of the words rov Kvupiov, x«.1.A., injures the 
sense. 

évozdferas has been taken by some to mean “ exists,” or “ is 
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called into existence”; but the verb never has this meaning, 
certainly not in i. 21 or v. 3. Even were it true that «aAety meant 
* to call into existence,” this would prove nothing as to évopaferr, 
for xaAev means to call in the sense “bid one come,” which in 
certain circumstances might signify to call into existence ; whereas 
év. is simply to give a name to a thing. Nor is it true that xaA¢iy 
of itself has the alleged meaning: it is certainly not proved by 
Philo’s words, “ra py ovra éexddece eis 76 elvat.” For dvopaferbar 
éx twos, cf. Soph. Oecd. Tyr. 1036, dor wdvopdobys éx riyys 
ravrys, &> «lf. 

tva 86 dptv ard rd wAoUTos Tis BdEns adrod. “ That He would 
grant you according to the riches of His glory.” 4 is the reading 
of s ABCG, whilst 5g is read by DK Land most MSS. The 
iva. depends on the idea of zpocevxoua: implied in the preceding, 
so that this and the following verses express the content of the 
prayer. For iva cf. Col. « g. “ Riches of His glory,” Rom. 
ix. 23. Not to be limited to power or to grace, but in accordance 
with His whole glorious perfection. The term wAotros is par- 
ticularly suitable when the thought 1s of God as a giver. 

Suvdper xpatawwOjvar 8d tod Mvedpatos adrod eig tév dow 
avOpwwov. “To be strengthened with power through His Spirit in 
the inward man.” dévvdyec is instrumental, “ut virtute seu fortitudine 
ab eo accepta corroboremini,” Estius. Harless understands it as 
denoting the form in which the strengthening takes place, viz. a 
strengthening in power, not in knowledge or the like, comparing 
Acts iv. 33, “with great power gave the apostles witness”; but 
this does not seem parallel. In the present case this would be 
a tautology, “‘ be strengthened with strength.” 

xparatdw, from the poetic xparatds (used also in later prose and 
in Sept.), is a later form for xparivw, 

eis indicates the direction of the gift. The meaning of 6 écw 
dvOpwros appears to be decided by Rom. vii. 22, “I delight in the 
law of God,” xara tov ow dvOpwrov. It is not therefore the xatvos 
dvp., but is the higher moral and rational nature, the Reason, 
which, by its constitution, is in harmony with the Divine Law, but 
in the unregenerate is enslaved to the power of sin in the flesh, that 
is, to the appetites and desires which constitute man’s lower nature 
(cgmpare Butlers Sermons on Human Nature). 6 iow av. 
requires renewal, and undergoes renewal from day to day, dvaxat- 
vouras mépa Kai yépg, 2 Cor. iv. 16. 

It has been maintained, not without plausibility, that the expressions 4 
few dvOp,. and 6 fw vp. are derived from the school of Plato, not directly, 
but through Plato’s use having influenced common speech. We find in Plato, 
ToU dvOpwwou 6 dvrés AvOpwros (Rep. ix. p. 589); in Plotinus, 6 elow dv Op. 
(Zan. v. 1. 10) and 6 &w dvOp. The threefold division, rveipa, rots, cSpya, 


in 1 Thess. v. 23, points in the same direction. With St. Paul, however, the 
contrast between the inward man and the outward man is not that between 
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the pure and the impure. The inward man includes not only the Reason, 
which accepts the law of God and approves of it, and the Conscience, which 
abana re the obligation and condemns the violation of it, but also the Will 
rom which action proceeds ; see Rom. vii. 17, 18, where bys i is used of both 
parts. St. Paul’s view of the relation of the man to virtue and vice is much 
more like that of Aristotle. The man knows the right, but at the moment of 
action appetite blinds him. 

It deserves notice also that St. Paul does not use wveSua of the unre- 
generate. In them the higher principle is vois, which ineffectively protests 

inst the odpt, while in the regenerate wveiua is superior (Rom. vil. 25, 
viii. 4, 9). That he does not mean wvefua and yux} to be a complete 
division of the human faculties, would appear from 1 Cor. xiv. 14, 15 

17, Katotkijoat tov Xprordv Sta tis mictews év rats Kapdiats dpdv. 
“That Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith.” xarocxjoae is, by 
many expositors, taken as the end or result of xparatw@yvar on 
account of, 1st, the asyndeton; 2nd, the emphatic position of the 
verb; and 3rd, the difference in the construction of the two 
clauses, which otherwise must be taken as co-ordinate. But 
although the use of the infinitive of end or result is often very lax, 
none of the instances cited in the grammars are parallel to this. 
Setting aside the cases in which the principal verb is one which 
means “to will, order,” etc., or which otherwise involves the notion 
of purpose, in those which remain the subject of the infinitive is the 
same as that of the verb on which it depends. The emphatic 
position of xarotxjoat seems sufficiently accounted for by the import- 
ance of the idea it expresses, and the rhetorical advantage of giving 
it a position parallel to that of xparatw6j7vac. The asyndeton need 
cause no difficulty, considering the structure of the whole sentence. 
Karoux. iS not something added to xpara:., but is a further definition 
of it. «xarouxe is found in N.T. only here and Col. 1. 19, ii. 9 
(but éyxarouxety, 2 Pet. it. 8). It is very frequent in Sept. (as in 
classical authors also), and is opposed to TapouKely as the per- 
manent to the transitory ; 3 cf. Gen. xxxvil. 1, carqxet "laxwB ev ry yy 
ov TapisKyo ev 6 Tarip QUTod ; and Philo, de Sacrif, Ab, et Cain, 
§ 10, 6 yap rots eynuxdiows povows éravéxwv Tapouet copia, ov 
xatoue: (Thayer). It is hardly probable that there is any allusion 
to the figure in 11. 21, 22, for the indwelling here spoken of is not 
in the Church, but in the individual hearts. ‘ How does Christ 
dwell in the hearts?” says Chrysostom. Listen to Christ Himself 
saying, “I and the Father will come and make our abode with 
him.” “In your hearts,” “ut sciamus non satis esse si in lingua 
versetur aut in cerebro volitet,” Calvin. 

18. év dydiy eppLwpdvor cai rePepedtwpdvar. “Rooted and 
grounded in love.” These words seem best taken as an irregular 
nominative, a construction of which there are frequent examples, 
especially with participles. Thus 1V. 2, mapaxar® t Dyas mepiwaTyoat 
» + « Gvexopevot; Col. in 2; iva mapaxAnJaow a kapdiar auTov, 
oupBiBacbévres ; 1, ili. 16, 6 Adyos Tov Xp. évorxeirw ev piv. . .. 
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d:Sdoxovres 3; 2 Cor. ix. 10, 11, and 12, 13. Examples in classical 
authors are frequent. 

More prominence is thus given to the thought, and the transi- 
tion to the following clause is made more easy. The result of 
Christ dwelling in their hearts is that they are firmly rooted in 
love, and the consequence Is that they are enabled to comprehend, 
etc. This is the view adopted by Origen, Chrysostom, the ancient 
versions (except the Gothic) ; and amongst modems, Harless, Olsh. 
De Wette, Ellicott, Eadie, Alford. The principal objection made 
to it is founded on the tense of the participles, which, being the 
perfect, would express, not the condition into which the readers 
are to come, but that in which they are already assumed to be. 
This, it is said, would be very illogical in connexion with the wish 
that they should be strengthened, and that Christ might dwell in 
their hearts. The perfect éppe{wuevor in Col. it. 7 is, it is alleged, 
not parallel, since there the reception of Christ is represented as 
preceding wapeAdBere tov Xpurrov. To this it may be replied, first, 
that in ch. ii. 20 the readers are said to be éroumodopnbevres, and 
yet in ver. 22 there is still a cuvorxodopeioGe necessary ; secondly, 
that the participles here express their complete fixedness on the 
foundation, which does not imply that their building up is com- 
plete ; and accordingly in Col. it. 7 we have éppi{wydvoe xai eroc- 
xodopovpevot, the former perfect, the latter present. The fixedness, 
too, is clearly the result of xaroujoat. The present participle 
would be here quite out of place, “ye being in process of being 
rooted and grounded.” What follows depends, not on the progress, 
but on the completion of their grounding. 

The alternative construction adopted by Photius (ap. Oecum.), 
also Meyer, Braune, Oltram., the English Versions (Authorised 
and Revised), is to take the participles with the following clause: 
“to the end that ye, being rooted,” etc. This construction is 
hardly justified by the passages cited in support of it. In Rom. 
xi. 31 we have 7G tpercpw Ada va ...; in 2 Cor. it, 4, rH 
dydaynv iva yvore: 1 Cor. 1x. 15, 4) 76 xavxnpd pov va tis Kevioy 
(but here the best texts read ovideis xevdoe): Gal. ii, 10, povov 
Tav rTwxav iva pynpovedwyev: John xili. 29, Tots wrwxois iva re SG: 
Acts xix. 4, A€ywv els tov épxopevoy per’ airov va muoreiowow. In 
all these instances there is a particular emphasis on the words 
which precede iva, here there is none; the emphasis is on the 
words that follow it. 

That there is a mixture of metaphors here, as in Col. ii. 7 and 
1 Cor. iii. 9, is not to be denied; nor is this disproved by show- 
ing that fféow was often used without reference to its primitive 
meaning as simply = “to establish firmly,” eg. a tyranny, Herodot. 
i. 64, or the city (Plutarch), or even a road (Soph. Oed. Col. 1591). 
All that this proves is that there is no reason to suppose that the 

7 
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apostle had two images present to his mind. The best ancient 
writers were less critical in this matter than the moderns. Cicero, 
for example, has sometimes a strange mixture of metaphors (see 
In Cat. i. 12). Lucian has pi{as xai OepéAdcoe trys dpxnoews (De 
Saltat. 34). 

It may be inferred from the use of the two words that St. Paul 
(like Lucian in the place cited) did not intend the reader to think 
definitely of either image, but used the words in their applied 
sense. This seems the true answer to the difficulty that has 
been raised as to the designation of love as the foundation,—a 
position elsewhere ascribed to faith (Col. i. 23, ii. 7), from which 
love springs (1 Tim. i. 6). Beza asks: “ Radicis et fundamenti 
nomen quomodo fructibus tribuas?” Harless meets the difficulty 
by supplying the missing object of the participles from the clause 
to which they belong, viz. év Xptorw; for which there is no sufficient 
reason, especially as we have already a definition by év, so that 
the readers could not think of applying another év. Love is, as 
it were, the soil in which they are firmly fixed. This is not to be 
understood of Christ’s love or God's love, either of which would 
require some defining genitive, but the grace of love in general as 
the “fundamental” principle of the Christian character. Faith 
retains its usual position (da rys 7.), but it is love that is the 
working principle.! 

There is no difficulty about the absence of the article before 
dydry. Such omission before names of virtues, vices, etc., is 
frequent in classical writers and in N.T. For dydzy, cf. 2 Cor. 
ii. 8; Gal. v. 6. " 

Westcott and Hort connect é dydry with the foregoing (so 
also Holzhausen), but this overweights that clause. Besides, to 
say that Christ dwells in the heart in love is a strange expression. 
We might, at least, expect “by faith and love” rather than “ by 
faith in love.” Further, this construction leaves épp. xai re. with- 
out any modal definition, which they seem to demand. 

tva éftoxvonre. “That ye may be fully able.” xaradraBéoGar, 
“to comprehend.” The active alone seems to occur in classical 
writers in this signification (Plato, Phaedr. 250 D), but the middle 
is interpreted by Hesychius as=xaravoeiofa. It occurs in this 
sense in Acts iv. 13, “perceiving that they were unlearned” ; 
x. 34, “of a truth I perceive”; and xxv. 25, “finding that he had 
committed nothing,” etc. The first and last of these instances 
are sufficient to show that there is no need to call in the idea of 
“the earnestness or spiritual energy with which the action is 
performed”; the voice simply implies, “to grasp for oneself.” 
Kypke (Ods. vol. ii. p. 294) takes the word to mean “ occupare,” 


1A somewhat analogous difficulty has been raised in connexion with 
Luke vii. 47: see note ad loc, 
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“ut possitis occupare ... latitudinem quandam,” etc., compar- 
ing the sense to that in ver. 19, as if (“‘mutato accentu”) ri 70 
mwAaros stood for 7s wAaros mt, as by a similar transposition we 
have in Acts viii. 36, éré re ddwp. Apart. from other objections, 
the article is fatal to this. 

ti Td wWAdTOS Kal piKos Kat dos nat Bdbos. “What is the 
breadth, and length, and height, and depth.” As to the order of 
the words, twos precedes Bados in BCDG 17, Vulg. Boh. a/; 
the contrary, XA KL, Syr. a/. 

The four words seem intended to indicate, not so much the 
thoroughness of the comprehension as the vastness of the thing 
to be comprehended; hardly, however, “ metaphysically con- 
sidered by the ordinary dimensions of space,” which has only 
three dimensions. 

But what is it of which the readers are to learn the dimen- 
sions? Chrysostom replies, “the mystery,” rotr €or: TO pvo- 
THptov To trép nav oixovoynley pera axpiBelas eid€vat. So 
Theodoret and Theophylact, Beza, Harless, Olshausen, Barry. 
In support of this, Harless remarks that the article shows that 
the substantives refer to something already mentioned. This is 
fallacious, the words being names of attributes, and the article is 
necessary to define them as the breadth, etc., of a definite thing, 
whether that is expressed or implied. Against the interpretation 
is the consideration that a new section of the discourse began in 
ver. 14, after which pvornprov is not mentioned ; and, besides, the 
pvornpiov Of vu. 4-10 1s the admission of the Gentiles, not the 
whole scheme of grace, as some of these expositors interpret. 

Bengel understands the words as referring to the dimensions 
of the Christian temple. Eadie remarks, ‘The figure of a temple 
still loomed before the writer’s fancy, and naturally supplied the 
distinctive imagery of the prayer.” This has much plausibility ; 
but the image has not been dwelt on since the first introduction 
of it, nor is it St. Paul’s habit to work out a figure at such length. 
If the remoteness of the substantive was a good reason for not 
adding a pronoun in the genitive, it made it the more necessary 
to repeat the noun. The preceding rePeveAwwpeévor is so far from 
keeping up the figure, or showing that it was still in the apostle’s 
mind, that it rather tells the opposite way, unless, indeed, with 
Harless, we suppose év Xpicrm to be understood. Indeed, in 
any case it is not the foundation of the corporate body that is 
there alluded to, but that of individuals. It may, perhaps, be 
replied that in ver. 14 the writer has resumed the thought inter- 
rupted at ver. 2, and that the figure of the temple had immediately 
preceded. But amore serious objection is that the substantives 
simply express magnitude, and the mere magnitude of the temp'e 
was not likely to be dwelt on with such emphasis. Especially is 
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apostle had two images present to his mind. The best ancient 
writers were less critical in this matter than the moderns. Cicero, 
for example, has sometimes a strange mixture of metaphors (see 
In Cat, i. 12). Lucian has pi{as xat Oepédcoe tris dpynoews (De 
Saltat. 34). 

It may be inferred from the use of the two words that St. Paul 
(like Lucian in the place cited) did not intend the reader to think 
definitely of either image, but used the words in their applied 
sense. This seems the true answer to the difficulty that has 
been raised as to the designation of love as the foundation,—a 
position elsewhere ascribed to faith (Col. i. 23, ii. 7), from which 
love springs (1 Tim. i. 6). Beza asks: “ Radicis et fundamenti 
nomen quomodo fructibus tribuas?” Harless meets the difficulty 
by supplying the missing object of the participles from the clause 
to which they belong, viz. év Xptorw; for which there is no sufficient 
reason, especially as we have already a definition by év, so that 
the readers could not think of applying another év. Love is, as 
it were, the soil in which they are firmly fixed. ‘This is not to be 
understood of Christ’s love or God's love, either of which would 
require some defining genitive, but the grace of love in general as 
the “fundamental” principle of the Chnistian character. Faith 
retains its usual position (8:4 rs 7.), but it is love that is the 
working principle.! 

There is no difficulty about the absence of the article before 
dyary. Such omission before names of virtues, vices, etc., is 
frequent in classical writers and in N.T. For dydzy, cf. 2 Cor. 
1. 8; Gal. v. 6. 

Westcott and Hort connect é& dyary with the foregoing (so 
also Holzhausen), but this overweights that clause. Besides, to 
say that Christ dwells in the heart in love is a strange expression. 
We might, at least, expect “by faith and love” rather than “by 
faith in love.” Further, this construction leaves épp. xai re?. with- 
out any modal definition, which they seem to demand. 

tva efioxtonre. “That ye may be fully able.” xararaBéoPat, 
“to comprehend.” The active alone seems to occur in classical 
writers in this signification (Plato, Phaedr. 250 D), but the middle 
is interpreted by Hesychius as=xaravocioOar, It occurs in this 
sense in Acts iv. 13, “perceiving that they were unlearned”; 
x. 34, “of a truth I perceive”; and xxv. 25, “finding that he had 
committed nothing,” etc. The first and last of these instances 
are sufficient to show that there is no need to call in the idea of 
“the earnestness or spiritual energy with which the action is 
performed”; the voice simply implies, “to grasp for oneself.” 
Kypke (Ods. vol. i. p. 294) takes the word to mean “ occupare,” 


1A somewhat analogous difficulty has been raised in connexion with 
Luke vii. 47: see note ad loc, 
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“ut possitis occupare ... latitudinem quandam,” etc., compar- 
ing the sense to that in ver. 19, as if (“‘mutato accentu”) ri 76 
mdaros stood for ré wAdros tt, as by a similar transposition we 
have in Acts viii. 36, éré te Udwp. Apart. from other objections, 
the article is fatal to this. 

ti Td wAdTOS Kal piKos Kal dpos Kat BdOos. “What is the 
breadth, and length, and height, and depth.” As to the order of 
the words, twos precedes Bados in BCDG 17, Vulg. Boh. a/; 
the contrary, 8A K L, Syr. a, 

The four words seem intended to indicate, not so much the 
thoroughness of the comprehension as the vastness of the thing 
to be comprehended; hardly, however, ‘“ metaphysically con- 
sidered by the ordinary dimensions of space,” which has only 
three dimensions. 

But what is it of which the readers are to learn the dimen- 
sions? Chrysostom replies, “the mystery,” totr éore rd pvo- 
THptoyv TO wUréip nuov oixovounbey peta dxpiBelas eidévar. So 
Theodoret and Theophylact, Beza, Harless, Olshausen, Barry. 
In support of this, Harless remarks that the article shows that 
the substantives refer to something already mentioned. This is 
fallacious, the words being names of attributes, and the article is 
necessary to define them as the breadth, etc., of a definite thing, 
whether that is expressed or implied. Against the interpretation 
is the consideration that a new section of the discourse began in 
ver. 14, after which pvorjprov is not mentioned ; and, besides, the 
pvornptov of wv. 4-10 is the admission of the Gentiles, not the 
whole scheme of grace, as some of these expositors interpret. 

Bengel understands the words as referring to the dimensions 
of the Christian temple. Eadie remarks, ‘The figure of a tempie 
still loomed before the writer’s fancy, and naturally supplied the 
distinctive imagery of the prayer.” This has much plausibility ; 
but the image has not been dwelt on since the first introduction 
of it, nor is it St. Paul’s habit to work out a figure at such length. 
If the remoteness of the substantive was a good reason for not 
adding a pronoun in the genitive, it made it the more necessary 
to repeat the noun. The preceding refepeAwwpévor is so far from 
keeping up the figure, or showing that it was still in the apostle’s 
mind, that it rather tells the opposite way, unless, indeed, with 
Harless, we suppose éy Xpworm to be understood. Indeed, in 
any case it is not the foundation of the corporate body that is 
there alluded to, but that of individuals. It may, perhaps, be 
replied that in ver. 14 the writer has resumed the thought inter- 
rupted at ver. 2, and that the figure of the temple had immediately 
preceded. But a more serious objection is that the substantives 
simply express magnitude, and the mere magnitude of the temp!e 
was not likely to be dwelt on with such emphasis. Especially is 
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the mention of the fourth dimension, “depth,” adverse to this 
view, considering that the “depth” of the temple would be that 
of its foundation, and the foundation is either Christ or the 
apostles. This difficulty cannot be surmounted except by intro- 
ducing ideas of which the text gives no hint, if, indeed, they are 
not inconsistent with the figure. Thus an old commentator 
(quoted by Wolf, ap. Eadie) says, “In its depth it descends to 
Christ.” Bengel understands the depth as “ profundttas, nulli 
creaturae percontanda”; the length, ‘‘/ongitudo per omnia secula.” 

V. Soden combines these two views, regarding the pvoryptov as 
the principal conception, the description of which, however, is 
finally summed up in the figure of the temple. De Wette finds 
the object in Col. it. 3, which he supposes to have been before 
the writers mind; thus taking it to be the wisdom of God; cf. 
Job xi. 8. Alford supposes the genitive to be left indefinite, “of 
all that God has revealed or done in and for us”; and this yields 
a very good sense. However, we need not travel beyond the 
immediate context to find a suitable object; it is given us in 
dydmryv tov Xpicrov in the following verse. The thought comes to a 
climax; having spoken of apprehending the vastness of this, he 
checks himself before adding the genitive to advance a step further 
and declare that the dydmry rot Xpicrod is too vast to be compre- 
hended. It has been objected to this, that the simple yvavac 
would be a weakening, not a strengthening, of ver. 18. But, first, 
yvevas igs much stronger than xaradaBéoGar, which only means 
to come to know a fact (see the passages cited above); and, 
secondly, it 1s not simply yvavat ry adyamnv, but yravar ryv 
trepBaAdAovcavy THS yvucews aydrny. The particle ré is not 
opposed to this view of the connexion. é expresses more an 
internal (logical) relation, xaé an external (Winer, § 53. 2). Olitra- 
mare understands simply airs, t.¢. dyads. 


Some of the ancients sought to find a special meaning in each of the four 
dimensions, and to such the Cross naturally suggested itself. We find this 
idea already in Origen, ‘‘ All these the cross ri esus has, by which He 
ascended on high and took captive a captivity, and descended to the lowest 

rts of the earth . . . and has Himself run to all the earth, reaching’to the 
readth and length of it. And he that is crucified with Christ comprehends 
the breadth,” etc. (Catena, p. 162). Gregory Nyssen also says that St. Paul 
describes the power which controls the whole by the figure of the Cross, r@ 
oxhuars trot cravpod (Cont. Eunom. Ovaé. iv. p. 582). By the height he 
understands the portion above the crossbeam, by the depth that below ; and 
so St. Augustine, who explains the mystery of the Cross, ‘‘sacramentum 
crucis,” as signifying love in its breadth, hope in its height, patience in its 
length, and humility in its depth. But he was not writing as a commentator. 
According to Severianus, the height alludes to the Lord’s divinity, the depth 
to His humanity, the length and breadth to the extent of the apostolic 
preaching. Jerome is still more fanciful, and finds in the height an allusion 
to the good angels, in the depth to the bad, in the length to men who are on 
the upward path, and in the breadth those on the broad way that leadeth to 
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destruction. There are other varieties. Such fancies (not altogether extinct 
even in our own days) only deserve notice as a warning of the unprofitable- 
ness of such fanciful methods of interpretation. As Calvin well observes, 
‘*Haec subtilitate sua placent, sed quid ad mentem Pauli?” Nothing, in- 
deed, could be more un-Pauline. 


19. yvavai te Thy dwepBdddoucay Tis yvdcews dydany TOU XproTod. 
** And to know the love of Christ, which passeth knowledge.” 

A 74, Syr. Vulg. read or interpret ryv dydrnv ris yvoceus, 
‘““supereminentem scientiae charitatem,” a reading interpreted by 
Grotius as meaning the love which flows from the knowledge 
of Christ. Both external and internal evidence are decisive against 
the reading, which may have originated from misunderstanding of 
the oxymoron. The genitive depends on the notion of comparison 
in brepB. Comp. Aesch. Prom. 923, Bpovris trepBddXovra xrvqrov. 

‘‘ Suavissima haec quasi correctio est,” Bengel. As if the very 
word “know” at once suggested the thought that such knowledge 
was beyond human capacity. ‘“ But even though the love of 
Christ surpasses human knowledge, yet ye shall know it if ye have 
Christ dwelling in you,” Theophylact. There is a relative know- 
ledge which increases in proportion as the believer is filled with the 
spirit of Christ and thereby “ rooted and grounded in love,” for by 
love only is love known. yv@vat, then, is used in a pregnant sense. 
To yvavat, Says Theodore Mops., dvri rov droAaitoat déyer (referring 
to Ps. xv. 11). So also Theodoret, Swardv judas da ris zicrews 
Kat aydirys Tis mvevpaticns xapitos dmodatoa Kat Sa ravrys 
xarapaGery. . .. For a similar oxymoron in St. Paul, see Rom. 
i. 20, Ta dopara attov . . . KaOoparat, 

A quite different interpretation is adopted by Luther in his 
edition of 1545 (not the earlier), viz. “to love Christ is better than 
knowledge.” Holzhausen defends a similar view, on the ground 
(amongst others) that to express the other meaning St. Paul would 
have said, as in Phil. ii. 4, trepéxyovoa wdyra votv. But he desired 
to express the thought as an oxymoron, thus making it more 
striking. Dobree renders, “the exceeding love of God in bestow- 
ing on us the knowledge of Christ” (Advers. i. p. 573). He gives 
no reason, and it is hard to see how the rendering can be 
defended. 

“ The love of Christ,” ze. Christ’s love to us. But knowledge 
of whatever kind is not the ultimate end, therefore he adds, not as 
a parallel clause, but as the end of the whole, iva zAnpwOfjre els wav 
TO tARpwpa Tod Meod, “that ye may be filled up to all the fulness 
of God.” 

This is not of easy interpretation. Chrysostom gives two 
alternatives, either the 7A. rod @eov is the knowledge that God is 
worshipped in the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, or he 
urges them to strive dore tAnpodo bat raoys dperys Hs tAnpys dorev 
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6 @eés. This is rendered by Newman, “of which God is the 
fountain-head,” but has been usually taken to mean “be filled, 
even as God is full” (Alford, Olshausen, Ellicott, Eadie). It 
is indeed added, “each in your degree, but all to your utmost 
capacity”; or, again, “the difference between God and the saint 
will be, not in kind, but in degree and extent.” But there is no 
such restriction in the text; it is not, “ filled up to your capacity ” 
(note way), and the expression is one of degree, not of kind. On 
the same principle of interpretation we might defend such an 
expression as “ wise with all the wisdom of God”; yet the impro- 
priety of this is obvious. Matt. v. 48, “ye shall be réAeo: as (as) 
your heavenly Father is réAeos,” is not in point, for what is there 
referred to is the single virtue of love, which is to be as all- 
embracing as that of God. ‘They who love those that love them 
are incomplete in love; they who love their enemies are 7éA eto,” 
Euthymius, cf. 1 Pet. i. 15. To be filled as God is full, could at 
most be set forth as the ideal to be attained or rather approached 
in a future state. When itis urged (by Olsh. and Ellic.) that where 
Christ dwells there wav 1d aAnp. rod @eov is already (Col. ii. 9), 
this is really to confound two distinct interpretations. Oltramare, 
taking wzAxjpwya to mean “perfection,” and xAnpotcba “to be 
perfected,” understands the words to mean, “that ye may be 
perfect even to the possession of all the perfection of God.” 
““The highest moral ideal that can be presented to him in whose 
heart Christ dwells, who has comprehended the greatness of love, 
and has known the love of God.” | 

Theodore Mops. appears to interpret the words of the Church, 
“ita ut et ipsi in portione communis corporis videamini in quod 
vel maxime inhabitat Deus”; and so some moderns, but does 
violence to the language. 

Theodoret interprets: tva reXciws abrov vouxov Sefnobe ; and this 
has much in its favour. ls, then, would be as in ii. 21, 22, so that 
ye become the Arp. (as the result of loading a ship is that it 
becomes a zAypwpa). God, then, is that with which they are filled, 
as in i. 23 and iv. 13 it is Christ. So xarotcyryptov rov @eor, ii. 22, 
is parallel to xaroyxjoat tov Xp. év rats xapdias, iii. 17 (v. Soden). 
But “to be filled with God” is an expression which, though 
capable of defence, would be open to misconception, and has 
no distinct parallel in the N.T. It appears more consonant with 
St. Paul’s language generally to understand A. rot @eod as the 
fulness of the riches of God, all that is “ spiritually communicable 
to the saints, [who are] the ‘ partakers of Divine nature,’ 2 Pet. 1. 4” 
(Moule). This is substantially Meyer’s view. 


B has a liar reading: tva xAnpwOg wav, which is also that of 17, 73, 
116, of which, however, 17 reads e’s Uuas instead of rod Geof. Westcott and 
Hort admit the reading of B to their margin, ‘‘ that all the fulness of God 
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may be filled up.” Comp., however, the loss of -re of do¢payloGyre in B, cap. 
i. 13. 

20, 21. Doxology suggested by fhe thought of the glorious things 
prayed for. 

20. 7) 82 Suvapdvy Swép mdvra woifjoo, Smepexmepicood dy 
alrodpefa 4 voodpev. “ Now to Him who is able to do more than 
all abundantly beyond what we ask or think.” 

The object of the prayer was a lofty one ; but, lofty as it is, God 
is able to give more than we ask, and even more than we under- 
stand. Neither the narrowness of our knowledge nor the feeble- 
ness of our prayer will limit the nchness of His gifts. Surely 
a ground for this ascription of praise, which gives a solemn close to 
the first portion of the Epistle. 

imép is not adverbial; coming as it does close to wdavra, no 
reader could take it otherwise than as a preposition ; besides, as an 
adverb it would be tautological. tirepexrepiocod, which occurs again 
1 Thess. ill, 10, v. 13, is one of those compounds with trép 
of which St. Paul was fond, cf. trepAiay, 2 Cor. xi. 5 ; vrepmrepio- 
cew, Rom. v. 20; 2 Cor. vii. 4. Indeed, St. Mark also has 
treprepwroas, Vil. 37. Ellicott notes that of the twenty-eight words 
compounded with iép, twenty-two are found in St. Paul’s Epistles 
and Heb., and twenty of these are found there alone. 

av is not to be connected with warra, as there is no difficulty 
about joining it with tepexrepurcov, which by the idea of compari- 
son can govern the genitive (t.¢. = rovrwy 4). 

Kata Thy Suvapev Thy évepyoundvny ev iptv. “ According to (or by 
virtue of) the power that worketh in us.” évepy. is clearly middle, 
not passive (as Estius). Onthovius, indeed, defends the latter view, 
maintaining that évepyetrat is always passive in the N.T., even 
Rom. vii. 5; 1 Thess. ii. 13; Jas. v. 16 (Bibliotheca Bremensis, Classis 
gta, p. 474). According to Winer, St. Paul uses the active of 
personal action, the middle of non-personal. Comp. Col. i. 29. 

21. aétS 4 Sdfa dv TH exxdyoig Kat dv Xpiots “Inood. “To 
Him be glory in the Church and in Christ Jesus.” Son ABC 17, 
al., Vulg. Boh., Jerome. But xaié is omitted by DDK LP, Syr. 
(both) Arm. Eth. Goth., Chrys. Theodoret, Theoph. Oecum. 
D*G transpose, and read: év Xptore “Ingov xat ry éxxAnoig. 
This transposition is perhaps due to the thought that “ Christ ” 
should precede “the Church.” It is not very easy to see why xat 
should have been omitted if genuine ; on the other hand, it is easy 
to see a reason for its insertion. It is, however, hard to resist the 
documentary evidence for the insertion. If xai is omitted we 
understand “in the Church,” in which thanks and praise are 
given, “in Christ Jesus,” not simply “ through” ; but as St. Paul so 
often uses this expression, and “in the Lord”; He is not the 
medium merely, but by virtue of His union with the Church it is 
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in Him that it gives glory to God. Olshausen and Braune, 
with some older commentators, connect év Xpuor@ ‘“Iyood with 77 
éxxAnoig. The absence of the article is not inconsistent with this, 
but the addition would be superfluous, since the éxxA, can only be 
that which is in Christ Jesus. 

If xai, however, is read, we must apparently interpret év similarly 
in both cases. ‘The Church, then, is that by whose greatness and 
perfection the d0fa of God is exhibited, as it is also exhibited in 
Christ Jesus (v. Soden and Moule). 

eis mdoas Tas yeveds Tod aldvos Tév aidvey duh. “To all genera- 
tions, for ever and ever. Amen.” There seems to be a blending 
of the two formulae yeveat yevedv and aldves, or aly, Tév aiwver. 
eis rovs aidvas ray ai. occurs Gal. i. 5; Phil. iv. 10; 1 Tim. 1 17; 
2 Tim. iv. 18, besides the Apocalypse ; eis roy aiava ray aiwywv in 
3 Esdr. iv. 38; and éws rod ai. ray ai., Dan. vil. 18 (Theodot.). 
There seems to be no difference in the meaning. ‘The phrase is 
understood by Meyer and others as designating the future aiwv, 
which begins with the Parousia, as the superlative age of all 
ages. It seems much more natural to explain it as the aiav which 
includes many aiaves, ‘in omnes generationes quas complectitur 
6 alwy, qui terminatur in rovs aiavas perpetuos,” Bengel. But 
when we consider the difficulty of giving a logical analysis which 
shall be also grammatical of our own “world without end,” we 
may be content to accept the meaning without seeking to analyse 
the expression. 

IV. 1f£ He now passes, as usually in his Epistles, after the 
doctrinal exposition to the practical exhortation, in the course of 
which, however, he is presently drawn back (ver. 4) to doctrinal 
teaching to support his exhortation to unity. 

1-4. Exhortation to live in a manner worthy of thetr calling, in 
lowliness, patience, love, and untty. 

1. wapaxahG ody ipas ey & Sdoptos év Kupia. “I therefore, 
the prisoner in the Lord, entreat you.” otv may indicate inference 
from the immediately preceding verse, or more probably (since it 
is the transition between two sections of the Epistle) from the 
whole former part, 6 déopros éy K. This is not to excite their 
sympathy, or as desiring that they should cheer him in his 
troubles by their obedience; for, as Theodoret remarks, “he 
exults in his bonds for Christ’s sake more than a king in his 
diadem”; but rather to add force to his exhortation. ‘In the 
Lord” for “in Domini vinculis constrictus est qui év Kupiy av 
vinctus est,” Fritzsche (om. ii. p. 84). It does not signify “ for 
Christ’s sake”; compare ovvepyds ev Xpiora, Rom. xvi. 3, 9; 
dyarnros év Kupiy, 2. 8. It assigns rather the special character 
which distinguished this captivity from others. 

mwapaxaX@ may be either “exhort” or “entreat, beseech”; 
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and in both senses it is used either with an infinitive or with a 
conjunction (iva or Grws). Either sense would suit here, but 
‘““exhort” seems too weak for the connexion ; comp. Rom. xii. 1, 
where it is followed by “by the mercies of God,” a strong form of 
appeal. More than exhortation is implied, especially as it is an 
absolute duty to which he calls them. 

dfiws weprraricat Tis KAjcews Fs exdAHOyte. “To walk worthily 
of the calling wherewith ye were called.” s attracted for jv the 
cognate accusative ; cf.i.6; 2 Cor.i.4. True, the dative might be 
used with xaXcty (see 2 Tim. i. 9); but the attraction of the dative 
would not be in accordance with N.T. practice. 

2. peta mdons tamewodpoodms Kai mpadtnros. “ With all lowli- 
ness and meekness.” jerd is used of accompanying actions or 
dispositions (see Acts xvii. 11; 2 Cor. vii. 15); waoys belongs to 
both substantives. What is rarevoppoovvy? Chrysostom says it 
Is Gray tis péyas by éavrov tarrewot; and elsewhere, drav peydAa tis 
éavto cuvedus, pndey péya epi avrod darrafytrat. Trench says it is 
rather esteeming ourselves small, inasmuch as we are so, the 
thinking truly, and therefore lowlily of ourselves; adding that 
Chrysostom is bringing in pride again under the disguise of 
humility. In this he is followed by Alford and other English com- 
mentators. Yet surely this is not nght. A man may be small, 
and know himself to be so, and yet not be humble. But every 
man cannot truly think himself smaller than his fellows; nor can 
this be the meaning of Phil. ii. 3. If a man is really greater than 
others in any quality or attainment, moral, intellectual, or spiritual, 
does the obligation of humility bind him to think falsely that he 
is less than they? It is no doubt true that the more a man 
advances in knowledge or in spiritual insight, the higher his ideal 
becomes, and so the more sensibly he feels how far he comes 
short of it. This is one aspect of humility, but it is not rare- 
voppoovyvyn. And St. Paul is speaking of humility as a Christian 
social virtue. St. Paul declares himself to be not a whit inferior to of 
UmepAiay ardoroXo, and in the same breath says that he humbled 
himself ; he even exhorts his readers to imitate him, and yet he 
attributes this very virtue to himself, Acts xx. 19. And what 
of our Lord Himself, who was meek and lowly, mpqos xai razewvos, 
in heart? One who knows himself greater in relation to others, 
but who is contented to be treated as if he were less, such a 
one is certainly entitled to be called humble-minded ; he exhibits 
tarewodpoovvn. Chrysostom’s definition, then, is far truer than 
Trench’s ; it only errs by limiting the possibility of the virtue to 
those who are great. 

This is a peculiarly Christian virtue. The word occurs in 
Josephus and Epictetus, but only in a bad sense as = “meanness of 
spirit.” mpqdrys is understood by some expositors as meekness 
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toward God and toward men; the spirit “which never rises in in- 
subordination against God, nor in resentment against man ” (Eadie); 
but its use in the N.T. does not justify the introduction of the 
former idea; compare 1 Cor. iv. 21, “Shall I come to you with a 
rod, or in the spirit of zp.”? 2 Tim. ii. 25, “correcting in zp.” ; 
Tit. ii. 2, “showing all ap. towards all men.” Resignation toward 
God and meekness toward man are distinct though allied virtues. 
The same virtues are mentioned in Col. iii. 12. 

pera paxpoOupias, “with long-suffering,” connected by some 
expositors with the following ; but dveyouevo: is already defined by 
év dyay, which is best connected with that word. The repetition 
of wera is rather in favour of than adverse to the parallelism with 
the preceding, rar. and apq. being taken more closely together as 
being nearly allied virtues. 

paxpoOupia, has two senses: steadfastness, especially in endur- 
ing suffering, as in Plutarch, “‘ Never ask from God freedom from 
trouble, but paxpobuuia” (Luc. 32) cf. Jas. v. 10; Heb. vi. 12; 
but generally in N.T. slowness in avenging wrongs, forbearance, 
explained, in fact, in the following words. Fritzsche defines it, 
“‘ Clementia, qua irae temperans delictum non statim vindices, 
sed ei qui peccaverit poenitendi locum relinquas” (Xom. i. p. 
98). Compare 1 Cor. xiii. 4, % dydarn paxpobupel, xpnoreverar, 
In his comment on that passage, Chrysostom rather curiously 
says: paxpdOupos &6 rotro Adyerat ereidy) paxpay Twa Kai peydAqVv 
éxet puxiy. 

dvexdpevor dAAHAwY €v dydary. “ Forbearing one another in love.” 
This mutual forbearance is the expression in action of paxpo@upia. 
It involves bearing with one another’s weaknesses, not ceasing to 
love our neighbour or friend because of those faults in him which 
perhaps offend or displease us. 

The participles fall into the nominative by a common idiom, 
bets being the logical subject of agiws mepirar.; cf. ch. iii. 18 and 
Col. 10. There is no need, then, with some commentators, to 
supply éoré or yiveoGe. 

3. orouSdlovres thpety Thy évétyTa Tod wvedpaTos év TO auvddopy 
Tis eipins, “giving diligence to keep the unity of the Spirit in the 
bond of peace.” ‘ Endeavouring,” as in the AV., would imply the 
possibility, if not likelihood, of the endeavour failing. Trench (On 
the Authorised Version, p. 44) says that in the time of the trans- 
lators ‘endeavouring ” meant “ giving all diligence.” But in Acts 
xvi. 10 the word is used to render é{yrjocapyev, and except in this 
and two other passages it is not used for orovdafew, which, in 
Tit. ii, 12 and 2 Pet. ili. 14, is rendered “be diligent”; in 2 Tim. 
iv. 9, 21, “do thy diligence”; 2 Tim. ii. 15, “study.” ‘The other 
passages where the rendering is “endeavour” are 1 Thess. ui. 17, 
where the endeavour did fail, and 2 Pet. 1. 15, where failure might 
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have appeared possible. Theophylact well expresses the force 
of the word here: otx drovws icytocopey cipnvever. The clause 
expresses the end to be attained by the exercise of the virtues 
mentioned in ver. 2. 

typew, “to preserve,” for it is supposed already to exist. 
“Etiam ubi nulla fissura est, monitis opus est,” Bengel. The 
existence of divisions, therefore, is not suggested. “The unity of 
the Spirit,” ze. the unity which the Spint has given us. ‘The 
Spirit unites those who are separated by race and customs,” Chrys., 
and so most recent commentators ; and this seems to be proved 
by éy Ilvetpa in the following verse. But Calvin, Estius, and 
others, following Anselm and ps-Ambrose, understand zv. here of 
the human spirit, ‘“‘animorum concordia.” De Wette, again, thinks 
that the analogy of évérys ris miorews, in ver. 13, 1S against the 
received interpretation, and accordingly interprets “the unity of 
the spirit of the Christian community,” taking ay. in ver. 4 
similarly. Comp. Grotius, “unitatem ecclesiae quae est corpus 
spirituale.” (Theodore Mops. agrees with Chrys. The quotation 
in Ellicott belongs to the next verse.) 

év 1H cuvdéopw tis eipiyns. Genitive of apposition ; peace is 
the bond in which the unity is kept; cf. ovvderpov déixias, Acts 
viii. 23, and ovvSeopos evvoias, Plut. Wum.6. The fact that love 
is called the bond of peace in Col. ii. 14 does not justify us in 
taking the words here as meaning “ love,” an interpretation adopted, 
probably, in consequence of éy being taken instrumentally ; in 
which case, as peace could not be the instrument by which the 
unity of the Spirit is maintained, but is itself maintained thereby, 
the genitive could not be one of apposition. But the & is parallel 
to the év before aydzy, and in any case it is not by the bond of 
peace that the unity of the Spirit is kept. 

4-ll. Essential untty of the Church. It ts one Body, animated 
by one Spirit, baptized into the name of the one Lord, and all being 
children of the same Father. But the members have their different 
gifts and offices. 

4. ty cipa xat @y Mveipa nabs nat exdrhOnre ev cd edrids tis 
kAjoews Gpav. “One Body, and one Spirit, even as ye were called 
in one hope of your calling.” This and the two following verses 
express the objective unity belonging to the Christian dispensa- 
tion in all its aspects. First, the oneness of the Church itself: 
one Body, one Spirit, one Hope. Next, the source and instru- 
ments of that unity, one Lord, one Faith, one Baptism; and 
lastly, the unity of the Divine Author, who is defined, in a three- 
fold manner, as over all, through all, and in all. 

Although there is no connecting particle, and ydp is certainly 
not to be supplied, the declaration is introduced as supplying a 
motive for the exhortation, but the absence of any such particie 
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makes it more vivid and impressive. We need not even supply 
éori ; it is rather to be viewed as an abrupt and emphatic reminder 
of what the readers well knew, as if the writer were addressing them 
in person. Still less are we to supply, with Theophylact and 
Oecumenius, “Be ye,” or with others, “Ye are,” neither of which 
would agree with wv. 5 and 6. 

One Body ; namely, the Church itself, so often thus described ; 
one Spirit, the Holy Spirit, which dwells in and is the vivifying 
Spirit of that body ; cf. 1 Cor. xii. 13. The parallelism efs Kuptos, 
els @eds seems to require this. Comp. 1 Cor. xii. 4-6, where 76 
airdé Ivetpa, 6 abtros Kuptos, 6 atros @eds. Chrysostom, however, 
interprets differently ; indeed, he gives choice of several interpreta- 
tions, none of them agreeing with this. ‘Showing (he says) that 
from one body there will be one spirit; or that there may be one 
body but not one spirit, as if one should be a friend of heretics ; 
or that he shames them from that, that 1s, ye who have received 
one spirit and been made to drink from one fountain ought not to be 
differently minded ; or by spirit here he means readiness, wpo@ujia.” 

xaOwis is not used by Attic writers, who employ xa@drep or 
xa0d. It is called Alexandrian, but is not confined to Alexandrian 
or biblical writers. 

év pug. éAridt. ev is not instrumental, as Meyer holds. Comp. 
xaXey év xdpert, Gal. i. 6; & elpyvy, 1 Cor. vil. 15; é adyacpa, 
1 Thess. iv. 7; nor is it=els or éri, as Chrysostom. 

It is frequently said in this and similar cases that it indicates 
the “element” in which something takes place. But this is no 
explanation, it merely suggests an indefinite figure, which itself 
requires explanation. Indeed, the word “element” or “sphere” 
seems to imply something previously existing. What év indicates 
is that the hope was an essential accompaniment of their calling, 
a “conditio” (not “condition” in the English sense). It differs 
from eis in this, that the latter preposition would suggest that the 
‘“‘hope,” “peace,” etc., followed the calling in time. In fact, the 
expression eis re involves a figure taken from motion; he who is 
called is conceived as leaving the place in which the call reached 
him. But «Ajo as applied to the Christian calling is pregnant, 
it includes the idea of the state into which the calling brings those 
who are called. ‘éy expnmit indolem rei,” Bengel on 1 Thess. 
iv. 7; so also the verb. Hence such an expression as xAyrot aytot. 
They are so called as to be év éAvi&it, év elpyvy, by the very fact of 
their calling, not merely as a result of it. Hence, also, we are not 
to interpret “hope of your calling,” or “the hope ansing from 
your calling,” which is hardly consistent, by the way, with the idea 
that hope is the “element.” It is rather the hope belonging to 
your calling. 

5. els Kuptos, pia wiotts, @v Bdriopa. “One Lord, one Faith, 
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one Baptism.” One Lord, Christ; one faith, of which He is the 
object, one in its nature and essence; and one baptism, by which 
we are brought into the profession of this faith. 

The question has been asked, Why is the other sacrament not 
mentioned? and various answers have been given, of which the 
one that is most to the point, perhaps, is that it is not a ground or 
antecedent condition of unity, but an expression of it. Yet it 
must be admitted that it would supply a strong motive for pre- 
serving unity, as in 1 Cor. x. 17. Probably, as it was not essential 
to mention it, the omission is due in part to the rhythmical 
arrangement of three triads. 

6. els Oeds cat marhp wdévrev. “One God and Father of all.” 
Observe the climax: first, the Church, then Christ, then God; also the 
order of the three Persons—Spirit, Lord, Father. Ellicott quotes 
from Cocceius: ‘‘Etiamsi baptizamur in nomen Patris Filii et Spiritus 
Sancti, et filium unum Dominum nominamus, tamen non credimus 
nisi in unum Deum.” It is arbitrary to limit rdyrwy to the faith- 
ful. It is true the context speaks only of Christians, but then 
awayres has not been used. The writer advances from the Lord of 
the Church to the God and Father of all. For this notion of 
Fatherhood see Pearson, On the Creed, Art. 1. 

6 éwi wdvrwv cat 81a wdvrev Kat év waow. “ Who is over all, and 
through all, and in all.” The Received Text adds tiv, with a few 
cursives, and Chrys. (Comm. not text) Theoph. Oec. piv is added 
in DGKL, Vulg. Syr. (both) Arm. Goth., Iren. 

There is no pronoun in SABC P 17 672, Ign. Orig. af, It was, 
no doubt, added as a gloss, waow seeming to require a limitation. 

As raovw is undoubtedly masculine, it is most natural to take 
aavtwy in both places as masculine also. Ver. 7 individualises the 
wavres by é&vi éxdorw jyov. Erasmus and some later commentators, 
however, have taken the first and second zayrwy as neuter, whilst 
the Vulg. so takes the second. 

6 éri wdvrwv ; cf. Rom. ix. 5, 6 dy ert ravrwv Beds etAoyyris eis 
rovs aiwvas, ‘Over all,” as a sovereign ruler. It is less easy to 
say what are the distinct ideas meant to be expressed by &d and 
év respectively. The latter is more individualising, the indwelling 
is an indwelling in each; whereas 6a wdvrwy expresses a relation 
to the whole body, through the whole of which the influence and 
power of God are diffused. It is a sustaining and working 
presence. This does not involve the supplying of évepyav. 

We are not to suppose a direct reference to the Trinity in these 
three prepositional clauses, for here it is the Father that is specially 
mentioned in parallelism to the Spirit and the Son, previously 
spoken of. 


7. évi Se éxdotw jpdv 266 4 xdpis ward 1d pérpow ris Swpeds 


a 


Tou Xpotod. ‘ But to each one of us the grace was given according 
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to the measure of the gift of Christ.” He passes from the relation 
to the whole to the relation to the individual. In the oneness of 
the body, etc., there is room for diversity, and no one is overlooked ; 
each has his own position. Compare Rom. xii. 4-6; 1 Cor. 
xi, 4ff., where the conception is carried out in detail. “The 

ce,” #.¢. the grace which he has. The article is omitted in 
B D*GLP*, but is present in 8 AC D° K P", most others. The 
omission is easy to account for from the adjoining y in 06». 
*‘ According to the measure,” etc., #.¢. according to what Christ has 
given; cf. Rom. xii. 6, “gifts differing according to the grace that 
is given to us.” 

8. Aw Adye. “Wherefore it saith”=“it is said.” If any 
substantive is to be supplied it is 7 ypady; but the verb may well 
be taken impersonally, just as in colloquial English one may often 
hear: “it says,” or the like. Many expositors, however, supply 6 
@eds. Meyer even says, “ Who says it is obvious of itself, namely, 
God, whose word the Scripture is.” Similarly Alford and Ellicott. 
If it were St. Paul’s habit to introduce quotations from the O.T., 
by whomsoever spoken in the original text, with the formula 6 @eds 
Aéye, then this supplement here might be defended. But it is not. 
In quoting he sometimes says dee, frequently 4 ypapy Aéye, at 
other times Aafid Age, ‘Hoaias Aéye. There is not a single 
instance in which 6 @eds is either expressed or implied as the 
subject, except where in the original context God is the speaker, 
as in Rom. ix. 15. Even when that is the case he does not 
hesitate to use a different subject, as in Rom. x. 19, 20, “ Moses 
saith,” “Isaiah is very bold, and saith”; Rom. ix. 17, “The 
Scripture saith to Pharaoh.” 

This being the case, we are certainly not justified in forcing 
upon the apostle here and in ch. v. 14 a form of expression con- 
sistent only with the extreme view of verbal inspiration. When 
Meyer (followed by Alford and Ellicott) says that 7 ypag¢y must 
not be supplied unless it is given by. the context, the reply is 
obvious, namely, that, as above stated, 7 ypagy Aéye does, in fact, 
often occur, and therefore the apostle might have used it here, 
whereas 6 @eds A€yes does not occur (except in cases unlike this), 
and we have reason to believe could not be used by St. Paul here. 
It is some additional confirmation of this that both here and in 
ch. v. 14 (if that is a biblical quotation) he does not hesitate to 
make important alterations. This is the view taken by Braune, 
Macpherson, Moule ; the latter, however, adding that for St. Paul 
“the word of the Scripture and the word of its Author are con- 
vertible terms.” 

It is objected that although ¢yai is used impersonally, Aéye is 
not. The present passage and ver. 14 are sufficient to prove the 
usage for St. Paul, and there are other passages in his Epistles 
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where this sense is at least applicable ; cf. Rom. xv. 10, where Aeyet 
is parallel to yéypamra: in ver. 9; Gal. iil. 16, where it corresponds 
to dppyGnoay. But, in fact, the impersonal use of ¢yoi in Greek 
authors is quite different, namely =¢aci, “‘they say” (so 1 Cor. 
x. 10). Classical authors had no opportunity of using A€ye as it is 
used here, as they did not possess any collection of writings which 
could be referred to as 7 read, or by any like word. They could 
say: 6 vdpos Aéyer, and 16 Aeydpevov. 

"AvaBds cis Syos yxpaddrevoey aixpadwotay Kai ddwxe Sdpara 
Tots dvOpdaros. “ When he ascended on high He led a captivity 
captive, and gave gifts unto men.” ‘The words appear to be taken 
from Ps. xviii. 18 (where the verbs are in the second person) ; but 
there is an important divergence in the latter clause, which in the 
Hebrew is, “Thou has received gifts among men,” the meaning 
being, received tributary gifts amongst the vanquished, or according 
to another interpretation, gifts consisting in the persons of the 
surrendered enemies (Ibn Ezra, Ewald). The Septuagint also 
has Aafes Sdpara év dvOpdry, or, according to another reading, 
dvO@pwros. Various attempts hav ve been made to account for the 
divergence. Chrysostom simply says the one is the same as the 
other, totro tavrov éorw éxeivy ; and so Theophylact, adding, “for 
God giving the gifts receives in return the service.” Meyer, 
followed by Alford and Eadie, maintains that the Hebrew verb 
often has a proleptic signification, “to fetch,” #.¢. to take in order 
to give. The apostle, says Eadie, seizes on the latter portion of 
the sense, and renders—édwxe, Most of the passages cited for 
this are irrelevant to the present purpose, the verb being followed 
by what we may call the dative of a pronoun, ¢g. Gen. xv. 9, 
“Take for me”; xxvii. 13, “Fetch me them.” In such cases it is 
plain that the notion of subsequent giving is in the “mihi,” not in 
the verb, or rather the dative is simply analogous to the dativus 
commodt. This use is quite parallel to that of the English “get.” 
In xviii. 5, “I will get a piece of bread and comfort ye your 
hearts,” the pronoun is omitted as needless, the words that follow 
expressing the purpose for which the bread was to be fetched. In 
xlii, 16, “Send one of you and let him fetch your brother,” there is 
no idea of giving. In no case is giving any part of the idea of the 
Hebrew verb any more than of the English “get” or “fetch.” 
But whatever may be thought of this “proleptic use,” this is not 
the sense of the verb in the psalm, so that it would not really help. 
The psalm speaks of receiving (material) gifts from men; the 
apostle, of giving (spiritual) gifts to men. Macpherson says, “The 
modification is quite justifiable, on the ground that Christ, to 
whom the words are applied, receives gifts among men only that 
He may bestow them upon men.” But Christ did not receive 
amongst men the gifts which He is here said to bestow. The 
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Pulpit Commentary states: “Whereas in the psalm it is said gave 
gifts “o men” [which is not in the psalm, but in the Epistle], as 
modified by the apostle it is said “ received gifts for men,” which is 
neither one nor the other, but a particular interpretation of the 
psalm adopted in the English version. Ellicott, admitting that the 
difference is not diminished by any of the proposed reconciliations, 
takes refuge in the apostolic authority of St. Paul. ‘The inspired 
apostle, by a slight (?) change of language and substitution of édwxe 


for the more dubious np, succinctly, suggestively, and authorita- 


tively unfolds.” But he does not profess to be interpreting (as in 
Rom. x. 6, 7, 8), but quoting. Such a view, indeed, would open 
the door to the wildest freaks of interpretation ; they might not, 
indeed, command assent as inspired, but they could never be 
rejected as unreasonable. The change here, far from being slight, 
is just in that point in which alone the quotation is connected 
either with what precedes or with what follows. 

The supposition that St. Paul does not intend either to 
quote exactly or to interpret, but in the familiar Jewish fashion 
adapts the passage to his own use, knowing that those of 
his readers who were familiar with the psalm would recognise 
the alteration and see the purpose of it, namely, that instead 
of receiving gifts of homage Christ gives His gifts to men, 
is not open to any serious objection, since he does not found 
any argument on the passage. So Theodore Mops., who re- 
marks that dradAdgas 70 €AaPe Sduata otrus év ro Wadp@ Keipevov, 
éSuxe Sdpara clre, TH vmadAayj wept TH oikelav xpnoduevos 
dxoAovbiav’ éxel pév yap mpos tiv Urdberw 7d éEXaBev Fpporrer, év- 
tav0a St ro mpoxemevw Td édwxev axdAovfoy Hv. As Oltramare 
observes: Paul wishes to speak of the spiritual gifts granted to the 
Christian in the measure of the gift of Christ, exalted to heaven. 
An expression of Scripture occurs to him, which strikes him as 
being “le mot de la situation.” Depicting originally the triumph 
of God, it strikes him as expressing well (mutatis mutandis) the 
triumph of Christ, but he does not identify either the facts or the 
persons. It is, however, remarkable that the same interpretation 
of the words of the psalm is given in the Syriac Version and in the 
Targum. The former may have followed St. Paul, as the Arabic 
and Ethiopic, although made from the Septuagint, have done ; 
and it has been suggested that the Targumist, finding a difficulty, 
followed the Syriac,—an improbable supposition. In his expansion 
he interprets the words of Moses, “Thou didst ascend to the 
firmament, Moses the prophet, thou didst take a captivity 
captive, thou didst teach the words of the law, thou gavest gifts 
to the sons of men.” This Targum as we have it is of compara- 
tively late date. But if we may assume, as no doubt we may, that 
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it is giving us here an ancient interpretation, we have a solution of 
the difficulty so far as St. Paul is concerned ; he simply made use 
of the Rabbinical interpretation as being suitable to his purpose. 
Compare 1 Cor. x. 4. No doubt the question remains, What led 
the Targumist to take this view of the passage? Hitzig suggests 
that as the receiving of gifts seemed not consonant with the 
majesty of God, the paraphrast mentally substituted for mpd the 
verb pon, which has the same letters in a different order, and 
means “to divide, give a portion,” etc. This verb is rendered 
didwow by the Sept. in Gen. xlix. 27 (EV. “divide”), while in 
2 Chron. xxvilil. 21, where it occurs in an otherwise unexampled 
sense “plunder” (EV. “took a portion out of”), the Sept. has 
é\aBey (7a ev). The feeling that prompted the paraphrast here 
shows itself also in Rashi’s comment, “took, that thou mightest 
give.” 

This renders needless a recourse to the supposition that the 
quotation is from a Christian hymn, which borrowed from the 
psalm. The objection raised to this and to the preceding view 
from the use of A€ye, has no force except on the assumption that 
@eds is to be supplied; and, in fact, in ver. 14 many expositors 
suppose that it is a hymn that is quoted in the same manner. 
Nor can it be truly alleged that St. Paul here treats the words as 
belonging to canonical Scripture, for he draws no inference from 
them, as we shall see. Indeed, if he himself had altered them, 
instead of adopting an existing alteration, it would be equally 
impossible for him to argue from the altered text as if it were 
canonical. 

TxypaAwrevoey aiypadwoiay. “Took captive a body of captives,” 
the cognate accusative, abstract for concrete, as the same word is 
used in 1 Esdr. v. 45 and Judith 1. 9. We have the same expression 
in the song of Deborah: “Arise, Barak, and lead thy captivity 
captive, thou son of Abinoam,” Judg. v. 12, which is perhaps the 
source of the expression in the psalm. The interpretation adopted 
in a popular hymn, “captivity is captive led,” as if “captivity ” 
meant the power that took captive, is quite untenable, and such a 
use of the abstract is foreign to Hebrew thought. 

Who are these captives? Chrysostom replies: The enemies 
of Christ, viz. Satan, sin, and death. In substance this interpreta- 
tion is no doubt correct, but it is unnecessary to define the 
enemies; the figure is general, that of a triumphant conqueror 
leading his conquered enemies in his train. Compare Col. ii. 15. 
To press the figure further would lead us into difficulties. These 
enemies are not yet finally destroyed, éoxaros éxOpos xarapyetras 6 
Gavaros (1 Cor. xv. 25). | 

Theodoret interprets the “captives” as the redeemed (as 
Jean already done), namely, as having been captives of the 
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devil, ob yap éAevPdpous dvras yyas yxpardurevoe, GAN’ brs TOV 
SiaBdAov yeyernudvous avrpxparurevoe, wal tyv eAevbepiay ypiv 
éSwpycaro; and so many moderns. But this does not agree 
with the construction by which the aixyzaAwoia must be the 
result of the action of the verb. Besides, the captives are 
distinguished from dv@pwra. The same objections hold against 
the view that the captives are the souls of the righteous 
whom Christ delivered from Hades (Lyra, Estius). 

*‘ And gave gifts.” «ai is omitted in x* A C? D* G 17, a/.; 
but inserted in x° B C* and* D°K LP, a/. Syr. A tendency to 
assimilate to the passage in the psalm appears in the reading 
pxvaAwrevoats in A L and several MSS., which nevertheless read 
éswxey. For the gifts compare Acts ii. 33. 

9. 1d 82 “AvéBy ti eotw ef ph Sr nal xaréByn eis ta Katdrepa 
pépn tis ys. “Now that He ascended, what is it but that He 
also descended into the lower parts of the earth?” 


There is here a very important variety of reading— 

xaréBn without xpdrop is the reading of §* AC* D G 17 673, Boh. Sahid. 
Eth. Amiat., Iren. Orig. Chrys. (Comm.) Aug. Jerome. 

xaréBn xpwroy is read in 8° BC°K LP, most mss. Vulg. Goth. Syr. 
(both) Arm., Theodoret. . 

The weight of authority is decidedly on the side of omission. Transcrip- 
tional evidence points the same way. The meaning which presented itself 
on the surface was that Christ who ascended had had His original seat in 
heaven, and that what the apostle intended, therefore, was that He descended 
before He ascended ; hence xp@rov would naturally suggest itself to the mind 
of a reader. On the other hand, it is not easy to see why it should be 
omitted. Reiche, indeed, takes the opposite view. The word, he says, 
might seem superfluous, since both in ver. 8 and ver. 10 we have dvafas els 
Oyos without xpwroy ; or, again, unsuitable, since Christ descended but once, 
supposing, namely, that the reference to dvafds was missed. He thinks 
wpwroy all but necessary to the argument of the apostle. This is just what 
some early copyists thought, and it is a consideration much more likely to 
have affected en than the opposite one, that the word was superfluous. It 
is rejected by most critics, but Westcott and Hort admit it to a place in the 


hépn after xarwrepa has the authority of § ABCD°KLP, while it is 
omitted by D*G (not f). The versions and Fathers are divided. The word 
is read in Vulg. Boh. Arm. Syr-Pesh., Chrys. Theodoret, Aug., but omitted 
by Goth. Syr. (Sch.) Eth., Iren. Theodotus. The insertion or omission makes 
no difference in the sense. Most recent critical editors retain the word. 
Tisghendorf rejected it in his seventh, but restored it in his eighth edition. 

rd, Ellicott, and Meyer pronounce against it; the last-mentioned 

esting that it is a gloss due to the old explanation of the descent into 
hell, in order to mark the place as subterranean. 


vo Sé "AvéBn, t.e. not the word dvéGy, which had not occurred, 
but that which is implied in avaBds. ri éorey ef poy, x.7.X., 2.¢. “ what 
does this mean but,” etc. 1a xarwrepa trys yns. The genitive 
may be either partitive, the lower as distinguished from the higher 
parts of the earth, or of apposition, the lower regions, #.¢. those of 
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the earth. With the former interpretation we may understand either 
death simply, as Chrysostom and the other Greeks, ra xadtw pépy 
THs yis Tov Odvardv pyow, dard THs THv dvOpuTwv vVrovoias, quoting 
Gen. xliv. 29; Ps. cxlii. 7; or Hades, as the place where departed 
spirits live, which is the view of Tertullian, Irenaeus, Jerome, and 
many moderns, including Bengel, Olshausen, Meyer (later editions), 
Alford, Ellicott, Barry. 

But there are serious objections to this. First, if the apostle had 
meant to say that Christ descended to a depth below which there 
was no deeper, as He ascended to a height above which was none 
higher, he would doubtless have used the superlative. 1a xarwrepa 
Bépn THS yqs, if the genitive is partitive, could mean “the low-lying 
regions of the earth,” in opposition to 7a dywrepixa pépy (Acts 
xix. 1). Meyer, indeed, takes the genitive as depending on the 
comparative ; but this would be an awkward way of expressing 
what would more naturally have been expressed by an adverb. 
Ta KaTwTata THS yys occurs in the Sept. Ps. Ixiii. 9, cxxxix. 15 
(xarwrdtw); but in the former place the words mean death and 
destruction ; in the latter they figuratively denote what is hidden, 
the place of formation of the embryo. The corresponding Hebrew 
phrase is found in Ezek. xxxii. 18, 24, referring to death and 
destruction, but rendered BdOos ris ys. Cf. Matt. xi. 23, where 
gov is used similarly. Such passages would support Chrysostom’s 
view rather than that under consideration. But, secondly, all 
these Old Testament expressions are poetic figures, and in a mere 
statement of fact like the present, St. Paul would hardly have given 
such a material local designation to the place of departed spirits, 
especially in connexion with the idea of Christ filling all things. 
Thirdly, the antithesis is between earth and heaven, between an 
ascent from earth to heaven, and a descent which is therefore 
probably from heaven to earth. Some, indeed, who adopt this 
view understand the descent as from heaven, some as from earth. 
For the argument from the connexion, see what follows. 

For these reasons it seems preferable to take “the lower 
parts of the earth” as=“this lower earth.” Those who adopt 
this view generally assume that the descent preceded the ascent, 
and therefore understand by the descent, the Incarnation. This 
view, however, is not free from difficulty. St. Paul is speaking of 
the unity of the whole on the one hand, and of the diversity of 
individual gifts on the other. The latter is the topic in ver. 7 
and again in ver. rr. To what purpose would be an interpolation 
such as this? It is not brought in to prove the heavenly pre- 
existence of Christ; that is assumed as known; for ascent to heaven 
does not imply descent thence, except on that assumption. And 
why the emphatic assertion of the identity of Him who ascended 
with Him who had previously descended, which was self-evident ? 
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But, in fact, this ascension is not what is in question, but the 
giving of gifts; what had to be shown was, that a descent was 
necessary, in order that He who ascended should give gifts. The 
descent, then, was contemporaneous with the giving, and, therefore, 
subsequent to the ascent. This seems to be indicated by the xa 
before xaré8n. It seems hardly possible to take xai xaréBy 
otherwise than as expressing something subsequent to dvéBp. 
The meaning then is, that the ascent would be without an object, 
unless it were followed by a descent. This is the descent of 
Christ to His Church alluded to in i. 17, “came and preached” ; 
in il. 17, “that Christ may dwell in your hearts”; and which we 
also find in John xiv. 23, “we will come to Him”; also 20. 3 and 
xvi. 22. It is now clear why it was necessary to assert that o 
xataBas was the same as 6 dvaBds. This interpretation is ably 
maintained by v. Soden. 

10. 6 xaraBds adrés dorw nai & dvaBas direpdvw wdvrey Tov 
odpaviv tva mA\npdon ta wdvtra. ‘He Himself that descended 
is also He that ascended high above all the heavens, that He 
might fill all things.” 

aurds is not “the same,” which would be 6 aizds, but emphatic. 
ob yap dos xareAnAvbe kai GAXAos dve\yAvbev, Theodoret. 

‘‘ All the heavens” is probably an allusion to the seven 
heavens of the Jews. Cf. 2 Cor. xii. 2, tpiros otpavos, and 
Heb. iv. 14, dceAnAvOéra tots oipavors, “that He might fill all 
things.” 

This has sometimes been understood to mean “that He might 
fill the universe,” as when we read in Jer. xxi. 24, py ovyi Tov 
olpavoy Kai THv yyv éyw tAnpo; But how can the occupation of a 
special place in heaven have for its object presence throughout 
the universe? Moreover, this does not agree with the context, 
which refers to the gifts to men. In fact, in order to explain this 
counexion, the omnipresence is resolved by some commentators 
into the presence everywhere of His gifts (Harless), or else of His 
government (Chrys, a/). A similar result is reached by others, who 
take rAnpwoy as meaning directly “fill with His gifts” (De Wette, 
Bleek, a/.), ra rdvra being either the universe, or men, or members 
of the Church. But zAnpodv by itself can hardly mean “ fill with 
gifts.” Ruckert explains, ‘accomplish all,” viz. all that He had to 
accomplish. But the words must clearly be interpreted in accord- 
ance with i. 23, ra ravra év waow rAnpovpeévov, which they obviously 
repeat. Oltramare interprets, “that He might render all perfect, 
and (in conformity with this purpose), He gave,” etc. 

11. nat adrds ewxev rods péev dwoorddous, Tods Sé mpodijtas, Tools 
82 edayyedtords, rods 82 wotpdvas Kai SiBacnddous. “And He Him- 
self gave some as apostles, some as prophets, some as evangelists, 
some as pastors and teachers.” 
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éSwxey is not a Hebraism for @ero (1 Cor. xil. 28); it is 
obviously chosen because of édwxev Séwara in the quotation, as if 
the apostle had said, “the gifts He gave were,” etc. It is not 
merely the fact of the institution of the offices that he wishes to 
bring into view, but the fact that they were gifts to the Church. 
Christ gave the persons; the Church appointed to the office (Acts 
xiii, 2, xiv. 23). The enumeration here must be compared with 
that in 1 Cor. xii. 28, ““God hath set some in the Church, first, 
apostles ; secondly, prophets ; thirdly, teachers; then miraculous 
powers, then gifts of healing, helps, governments, divers kinds of 
tongues.” There the order of the first three is expressly defined ; 
the latter gifts are not mentioned here, perhaps, as not expressing 
offices, but special gifts which were only occasional ; and, besides, 
they did not necessarily belong to distinct persons from the 
former. 

“Apostles.” This word is not to be limited to the Twelve, as 
Lightfoot has shown in detail in his excursus on Gal. 1. 17. 
Besides St. Paul himself, Barnabas is certainly so called (Acts 
xlv. 4, 14); apparently also James the Lord’s brother (1 Cor. 
xv. 7; Gal. i. 19), and Silvanus (1 Thess. ii. 6, “ we might have been 
burdensome to you, being apostles of Christ”). In Irenaeus and 
Tertullian the Seventy are called apostles (Iren. ii. 21. 1; Tert. 
adv. Marc. \v. 24). According to the Greek Fathers, followed by 
Lightfoot, Andronicus and Junia are called apostles in Rom. xvi. 7. 
In 2 Cor. viii. 23 and Phil. ii, 25 the messengers of the Churches 
are called “apostles of the Churches.” But to be an apostle of 
Christ it seems to have been a condition that he should have seen 
Christ, 1 Cor. ix. 1, 2, and have, moreover, been a witness of 
the resurrection (Acts i. 8, 21-23). Their office was not limited 
to any particular locality. Prophets are mentioned along with 
apostles in ii. 20, ili. 5. Chrysostom distinguishes them from 
“teachers” by this, that he who prophesies utters everything from 
the spirit, while he who teaches sometimes discourses from his 
own understanding. ‘“Foretelling” is not implied in the word 
either etymologically or in classical or N.T. usage. In classical 
writers it is used of interpreters of the gods. For N.T. usage, com- 
pare Matt. xxvi. 68, “Prophesy, who is it that smote thee”; 
Tit. 1. 12, “a prophet of their own,” where it is used in the sense 
of the Latin “vates”; Matt. xv. 7, “well hath Isaiah prophesied 
of you”; and especially 1 Cor. xiv. 3, “He that prophesieth 
speaketh unto men to edification, and exhortation, and comfort.” 
Also Acts xv. 32, “ Judas and Silas, being themselves also prophets, 
exhorted the brethren . . . and confirmed them.” The function 
of the prophet has its modern parallel in that of the Christian 
preacher, who discourses “to edification, exhortation, and com- 
fort” to those who are already members of the Church. “ Preach- 
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ing,” in the English Version of the N.T., means proclaiming the 
gospel to those who have not yet known it (xypurrew, edayyeAi- 
Ceo Gar). 

By “evangelists” we are doubtless to understand those whose 
special function it was to preach the gospel to the heathen in sub- 
ordination to the apostles. They did not possess the qualifications 
or the authority of the latter (sreptidyres exnputrov, says Theodoret). 
One of the deacons is specially called an evangelist (Acts xxi. 8). 
Timothy is told by St. Paul to do the work of an evangelist, but 
his office included other functions. 

tovs S€ wroisdvas cat Sidacxddous. The first question is whether 
these words express distinct offices or two characters of the same 
office. Many commentators—both ancient and modern—adopt 
the former view, differing, however, greatly in their definitions. 
Theophylact understands by “pastors,” bishops and presbyters, 
and by “teachers,” deacons. But there is no ground for suppos- 
ing that deacons would be called ddacxaXto.. On the other hand, 
the circumstance that rovs d¢€ is not repeated before didacnaAovs is in 
favour of the view that the words express two aspects of the same 
office. So Jerome: “Non enim ait: alios autem pastores et alios 
magistros, sed alios pastores et magistros, ut qui pastor est, esse 
debeat et magister.” This, indeed, is not quite decisive, since it 
might only mark that the gifts of pastors and of teachers are not 
so sharply distinguished from one another as from those that 
precede ; and it must be admitted that in a concise enumeration 
such as the present, it is in some degree improbable that this 
particular class should have a double designation. This much 1s 
clear, that “ pastors and teachers” differ from the preceding classes 
in being attached to particular Churches. The name “ pastors” 
implies this, and this term no doubt includes émioxoro and 
mpeo Burepor, Compare I Pet. v. 2 (addressing the zperBurepor), 
mwowavare TO ev tiv Troipvtov TOU cor, éricxorrouvres (om. RV. 
mg.): 1 Pet. ii 25, rov zrowméva xai émigKxomov tiv Yuxav ipa, 
where éxioxorov seems to ) explain mousyvy: Acts xx. 28, Tw moupvlip 
vo vpas TO Hvevpa TO aytov Gero erurKdrovs, Touatve THY éxKA, 
mou.nv was used in the earliest classical writers of rulers of the 
people. Even in Homer we have Agamemnon, for instance, 
called zotunv Aadv. The sony of a Christian Church would, of 
course, be a teacher as well as a governor; it was his business to 
guide the sheep of the flock; cf. 1 Tim. ili. 2, de rév érioxoroy 

. « Odaxrixov (elvar): also Tit. 1.9. But there would naturally be 
other teachers not invested with the same authority and not form- 
ing a distinct class, much less co-ordinate with the ézioxomot. 
Had rots d€ been repeated, it might have seemed to separate 
sharply the function of teaching from the office of roy. It is 
easy to see that éioxoros would have been a much less suitable 
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word here, since it does not suggest the idea of a moral and 
spiritual relation. 

12-16. The object of all ts the perfection of the saints, that they 
may be one in the faith, and mature in knowledge, so as not to be 
carried away by the winds of false doctrine ; but that the whole body, 
as one organism deriving tts nourishment from the Head, may be 
perfected in love. 

12. xpds tov Kxatapriopiv tay dyiwv, els Epyov Siaxoviag, els 
olxodSophy rob odparos tol Xpvorod. “With a view to the perfecting 
of the saints unto the work of ministering, unto the building up of 
the body of Christ.” The xarapriopos trav dy. is the ultimate 
purpose, with a view to which the teachers, etc., have been given 
eis épyov Stax, els olx. x.7.4. The Authorised Version follows 
Chrysostom in treating the three clauses as co-ordinate, éxaoros 
olnodopel, é&xaoros xaraprile, exagrros Ssaxovet. The change in the 
prepositions is not decisive against this, for St. Paul is rather fond 
of such variety. But if the three members were parallel, ¢pyov 
d:axovias should certainly come first as the more indefinite and the 
mediate object. In fact, Grotius and others suppose the thoughts 
transposed. A plausible view is that adopted by De Wette and 
many others, that the two latter members depend on the first. 
‘“‘ With a view to the perfecting of the saints, so that they may be 
able to work in every way to the building up,” etc. But in a 
connexion like this, where offices in the Church are in question, 
Svaxovéa can only mean official service; and this does not belong to 
the saints in general. 

Olshausen supposes the two latter members to be a subdivision 
of the first, thus: “for the perfecting of the saints, namely, on the 
one hand, of those who are endowed with gifts of teaching for the 
fulfilment of their office ; and, on the other hand, as regards the 
hearers, for the building up of the Church.” But it is impossible 
to read into the words this distinction, “on the one hand,” “on 
the other hand”; and the olxodou7 tod cuparos describes the 
function of teachers rather than of hearers. Besides, we cannot 
suppose the teachers themselves to be included among those who 
are the objects of the functions enumerated in ver. 11. 

The word xaraprioués does not occur elsewhere in the N.T. Galen uses 
it of setting a dislocated joint. The verb xaraprif{w by its etymology means 
to restore or bring to the condition dprios, and is used Matt. v. 21 of 
‘‘ mending” nets ; in Heb. xi. 3 of the ‘‘ framing ” of the world, It occurs 
Gal. vi. 1 in the figurative sense, ‘‘ restore such one.” In Luke vi. 40 the 
sense is as here, ‘‘to perfect,” xarnpricuévos was Eoras ws 6 d:ddoxados 
abrov. Also in 2 Cor. xiii. 11, xaraprifecde. Comp. 15. 9, ray dpuar 
xardpriowy, xaraprioués is the completed result of xardpricts. 

oixodop.yv Tov owpatos. The confusion of metaphors is excused 
by the fact that otxodozy had for the apostle ceased to suggest its 
primary meaning; cf. x Cor. vill. 10; 1 Thess. v. 11, and below, 
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ver. 16. The fact that both oixodou7 and capa rot Xpurrov have a 
distinct metaphorical sense accounts for the confusion, but does 
not prove it non-existent. The ancients were less exacting in 
such matters than the moderns; even Cicero has some strange 
examples. See on ui 18. 

It is useful to bear this in mind when attempts are made else- 
where to press too far the figure involved in some word. 

13. péxpt xatavrijowper of wdvres eis Thy évétynra Tis wictews Kal 
Tis emyvucews TOU vio Tol Geo’ eis dvipa rédevov, eis pérpov HAtKias 
Tou wAnpwpatos Tod Xpiorod. “Till we all (we as a whole) attain 
to the oneness of the faith, and of the thorough knowledge of the 
Son of God, to a full-grown man, to the measure of the stature (or 
maturity) of the fulness of Christ.” éxpe is without dy because 
the result is not uncertain. oi wavres, “ we, the whole body of us,” 
namely, all believers, not all men (as Jerome), which is against the 
preceding context (ray dyiwv). The oneness of the faith is opposed 
to the xAvdwreLopevor cat mepipepduevor, x.7.d., ver. 14. “ Contrarius 
unitati est omnis ventus,” Bengel. briyronis i is not merely explana- 
tory of miotts, which is indeed a condition of it, but a distinct 
notion. ov viov rov @eov belongs to both substantives. The Son 
of God is the specific object of Christian faith as well as know- 
ledge. 

els dvdpa. téXetov, a perfect, mature man, to which the following 
vIpTLOL is opposed. Comp. Polyb. p. 523, éhrigayres: ws radi 
varritp sh ia he T@ Prirry, Sid re tHv prixiay Kai TH dmepiav 
Tov pev ®, ebpov réAaov dvdpa. The singular is used because it 
refers to the Church as a whole; ; It corresponds to the es xacvos 
avOpwros. It.is doubtful whether we are to take yAudia as “age” 
or “stature”; not only 7Arxia itself but pérpov yAuias occurs in 
both senses, the ripeness of full age, and the measure of stature. 
In the N.T. #Accia has the meaning “stature” in Luke xix. 3, 
yAuia puxpos jv, and “age” in John ix. 21, 7Actay dye. 
“ Mature age” is the most common signification in Greek writers, 
whereas the adjective 7A:xés most frequently refers to magnitude. 
It would appear, therefore, that to a Greek reader it is only the 
connexion in which it stands that would decide. There is nothing 
here to decide for “stature”; pérpov, indeed, might at first sight 
seem to favour this, but we have in Philostratus, V2. Soph. p. 543, 
TO erpov THS NALKias Tals pev GArats erurtHpals yypws apxy. 

On the other hand, what the context refers to is the idea of 
“ maturity”; if “stature” were unambiguously expressed, it could 
only be understood as a mark of maturity ; any comparison with 
physical magnitude would be out of the question. See on LK. ti. 52. 

“Of the fulness of Christ,” ze. to which the fulness of Christ 
belongs. 

_ Some expositors take wAjpwya here as if used by a Hebraism 
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for merAnpwpévos = perfect, complete, either agreeing with Xpiorod 
(zrerAnpwpévov) or with yAcxias (xerAnpwpérys), thus interpreting 
either “the measure of the perfect (mature) Christ,” or “of the 
perfect stature of Christ,” which again may be explained as that 
which Christ produces. But this supposition is inadmissible. We 
cannot separate ro rAynpwpa tov Xpicrod. Or, again, ro zAypwua 
rou Xprorov is understood to mean, “ what is filled by Christ,” 
#.e. the Church, which is so called in i. 23. But apart from the 
wrong sense thus given to wAvjpwpa, there is a wide difference 
between predicating ro 7A. of the Church, and using the term as 
synonymous with éxxAncia. We may ask, too, How can we all 
arrive at the maturity of the Church? A better interpretation 
is that which makes rd wzA. rod Xp.=the fulness of Christ, z.c. 
the maturity is that to which belongs the full possession of the 
gifts of Christ. Oltramare objects that this interpretation rests on 
an erroneous view of the sense of zAnjpwpa rod Xp., which does not 
mean the full possession of Christ, nor the full gracious presence 
of Christ. Moreover, it makes pérpoy superfluous, and makes the 
whole clause a mere repetition of «is dvdpa téAcov. With his view 
of wA7jpwpya= perfection (see i. 23), there is a distinct advance, 
‘*to the measure of the stature (z.¢. to the height) of the perfection 
of Christ.” This is also Riickert’s view. 

It is questioned whether St. Paul here conceives this ideal as one 
to be realised in the present life or only in the future. Amongst the 
ancients, Chrysostom, Theoph., Oecum., Jerome, took the former 
view, Theodoret the latter. It would probably be an error to 
suppose that the apostle meant definitely either one or the other. 
He speaks of an ideal which may be approximated to. But 
though it may not be perfectly attainable it must be aimed at, and 
this supposes that its attainment is not to be represented as 
impossible. See Dale, Lect. xv. p. 283. 

14. tva pyeére Gpev vio, Kduvdwrcldpevor Kat meprpepdpevor 
nravtt dvéuw tis Sidacxadias. “That we may be no longer 
children tossed and borne to and fro by every wind of teaching.” 
This does not depend on ver. 13, for one does not become a mature 
man in order to grow. Ver. 12 states the final goal of the work of 
the teachers ; ver. 13, that which must take place in the meantime 
in order to the attainment of that end. x«Avdwy{duevor from 
xAvdwy, a billow or surge, may mean either tossed by the waves or 
tossed like Waves, as in Josephus, Azz. ix. 11. 3, 6 dios rapac- 
gopevos Kai KAvdwvifdpevos. Here, as dvéuw is most naturally 
connected with it as well as with zepid., the latter seems best ; 
and this corresponds with Jas. 1. 8, Staxpuvdpevos foe xdvSuve 
Baddoons dvepsLopevyp. A similar figure occurs in Jude 12, vepérat 
dyvdpor t trd dvepwv rapadepopevor: cf. Heb. xiii. 9, Sidaxais wouxiraus 
py wapadpéperde, 
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dvéuw does not refer to “ emptiness ” nor to “impulsive power,” 
but rather is chosen as suitable to the idea of changeableness. So 
Theophylact : r7j tpowp éupévwry nai dvénous éxdAere tas duaddpous 
didacxadias, The article before 8&4. does not “give definitive 
prominence to the teaching” (Eadie), but marks teaching in 
the abstract. 

év th xuBeiq trav dvOpdnwv. “Through the sleight of men.” 
xuBeta, from xvBos, is properly “ dice-playing,” and hence “ trickery, 
deceit.” Soden prefers to take it as expressing conduct void of 
seriousness ; these persons play with the conscience and the 
soul’s health of the Christians. But this is not the ordinary sense 
of the word. éy is instrumental, the words expressing the means 
by which the weprd. «.7.A. is attained. There is no objection to 
this on the ground that it would thus be pleonastic after év dvénw 
(Ell.), since év rp «. is not connected with wepidepopernr, but 
with the whole clause. Ellicott himself says the preposition 
“appears rather to denote the e/ement, the evil atmosphere as it 
were, i# which the varying currents of doctrine exert their force.” 
“Element” is itself figurative, and requires explanation ; and if 
‘evil atmosphere,” etc., is intended as an explanation, it is clear 
that no such idea is implied in the Greek, nor would it be at all 
in St. Paul’s way to carry out the figure in such detail, or to 
expect the reader to compare xvBeia to the atmosphere; see on v. 5. 

éy mavoupyia mpds Thy peOodelay tis wAdyyns. “‘ By craftiness, 
tending to the scheming of error.” avotpyos and mavoupyia are 
used in the Sept. generally, if not invariably, in a good or an 
indifferent sense, “ prudent,” Prov. xiii. 1; prudence,” Prov. i. 4, 
viii. 5; “shrewdness,” Ecclus. xxl. 12; Josh. ix. 4 (though this 
latter may be thought an instance of a bad sense). Polybius also 
uses travodpyos in the sense of devs, “clever, shrewd.” In classical 
writers the words have almost invariably a bad sense, the substan- 
tive meaning “knavery, unscrupulous conduct.” 

In the N.T. the substantive occurs five times, always in a bad 
sense (Luke xx. 23; 1 Cor. ill. 19; 2 Cor. iv. 2, xi. 3, and here); 
the adjective once, 2 Cor. xii. 16, in the sense “ crafty.” 

peOodeia is found only here and ch. vi. 11. The verb 
peBodevw is used, however, by Polybius, Diodorus, and the Sept., 
and means to deal craftily (cf. 2 Sam. xix. 27, where Mephibosheth 
says of Ziba, peOudevoer ev rH SovAw gov) ; the substantive péBodos, 
from which it is derived, being used by later authors in the mean- 
ing “cunning device.” Adv has its usual meaning “error,” not 
“seduction” (a meaning which it never has, not even in 2 Thess. 
ii, 11), and the genitive is subjective, thus personifying error. In 
the Revised Version mpés is taken as==according to, “after the 
wiles of error,” a comma being placed after wavovpyig. This 
seems to leave the latter word too isolated. Moreover, this sense 
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of wpds, though appropriate after verbs of action, being founded on 
the idea of “looking to,” or the like; does not agree with the 
participles xAvd. and wepip. Codex A adds after wAdvys, rot 
diaBoAov, an addition suggested probably by vi. 11. 

15. ddnBedovres Sé ev dydwy. “But cherishing truth in love.” 
RV. has “speaking truth in love,” only differing from AV. by 
the omission of the article before “truth,” but with “dealing - 
truly” in the margin. Meyer insists that dAnOevev always means 
‘to speak the truth.” But the verb cannot be separated from 
ddnOeia, Verbs in -evw express the doing of the action which is 
signified by the corresponding substantive in -ea. Of this we 
have two examples in ver. 14, xvBela, which is the action of 
xuBevew, peBodeia of pePodever. Comp, xodraxeia, xoAaxevw ; Bpa- 
Bevu, dprrevo, dyyapevw with their substantives in -e‘a, and many 
others. Now dAnfeia is not limited to spoken truth, least of all 
in the N.T. In this Epistle observe iv. 24, dStxaroovvn xai dor0- 
tyte THS GAnOeias, also iv. 21 and v. 9; and compare the expres- 
sions “ walking in truth,” “the way of truth,” “not obeying the 
truth, but obeying unrighteousness, ddic«ia.” Here, where the 
waming is not to the false teachers, but to those who were in 
danger of being misled like children by them, “speaking truth” 
appears out of place. As to the connexion of év aydzy, it seems 
most natural to join it with dAnbevorres, not only because other- 
wise the latter word would be harshly isolated, but because the 
“ growth” is so fully defined by the following words. If, indeed, 
love were not mentioned, as it is, at the end of ver. 16, there 
might be more reason to adopt the connexion with atéjowpey, on 
the ground that considering the frequent references to it, as in 
iv. 2, iil 18, 19, it was not likely to have been omitted in 
speaking of growth. Connected with dAnOevar, é&v dydry is not 
a limitation, but a general characteristic of the Christian walk; 
“Not breaking up, but cementing brotherly love by walking in 
truth” (Alford). Probably, however, the apostle intended & 
dyd7ry to be connected both with the preceding and the following ; 
his ideas progressing from dAnOeia to dydry, and thence to 
avgénots. 

abfjiowpey eis adtdv rd wdvra Ss dori 4 Kedah, Xptords. “ May 
grow up unto Him in all things, who is the Head, even Christ.” 

avgyowpey is not transitive as in 1 Cor. iii. 6; 2 Cor, ix. 10, 
etc., and in the older classical writers and the Septuagint, but in- 
transitive as in later Greek writers and Matt. vi. 28; Luke 
i. 80, ii. 40, and elsewhere ; cf. here also ii. 21. 

cis avrov. Meyer understands this to mean “in relation to 
Him,” with the explanation that Christ is the head of the body, 
the growth of whose members is therefore in constant relation to 
Him as determining and regulating it. The commentary on els 
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atrov is, he says, given by é€ ot, «.7.A., the one expressing the 
ascending, the other the descendimg direction of the relation of 
the growth to the head, He being thus the goal and the source 
of the development of the life of the Church. However correct 
this explanation may be in itself, it can hardly be extracted from 
the interpretation of eis as “in relation to,” which is vague and 
feeble. Nor does it even appear that es atrov admits of such a 
rendering at all. Such expressions as és 6 = “‘in regard to which,” 
«cis Tatra = “‘quod attinet ad .. .” etc, are not parallel. Inter- 
preted according to these analogies, the words would only mean 
“with respect to Him, that we should grow,” and the order would 
be eis abrov avg. Meyer has adopted this view from his reluctance 
to admit any interpretation which does not agree with the figure 
of the head. But that figure is not suggested until after this. 
We have first the Church as itself becoming dvyp réAcos, then 
this figure is departed from, and the readers individually are 
represented as possible yymuor. The subjects of avéjawpev, then, 
are not yet conceived as members of a body, but as separate 
persons. But as soon as the pronoun introduces Christ, the idea 
that He is the head suggests itself, and leads to the further 
development in ver. 16. 

We can hardly fail to see in avf. eis av’roy a variation of 
xatavrnowpey eis dvdpa téAeov, eis pérpov HAtKtas Tov mA. Tov 
Xp. “Unto Him.” This would seem to mean at once “unto 
Him as a standard,” and ‘so as to become incorporated with 
Him”; not that els atrdv by itself could combine both meanings, 
but that the thought of the apostle is passing on to the idea 
contained in the words that follow. He begins with the idea of 
children growing up to a certain standard of maturity, and with 
the word adroy passes by a rapid transition to a deeper view of 
the relation of this growth to Christ the Head. 

Harless, to escape the difficulty of avé eis atrdév, connects the 
latter words with éy aydry, “in love to Him.” The order of the 
words is certainly not decisive against this view ; instances of such 
a hyperbaton are sufficiently frequent, but there seems no reason 
for it here, and it would make the introduction of ‘‘ Who is the 
Head” very abrupt. 

ra mdvra, the ordinary accusative of definition, “in all the parts 
of our growth.” 

Xpiorés. This use of the nominative in apposition with the 
relative, where we might have expected the accusative Xpicroy, is a 
usual Greek construction. Compare Plato, Afol. p. 41 A, etpyoe 
Tous ws dAnOds Sucacrds, olrep Kai A€yovrae éxed SexaLew Mivus re 
xai ‘PaddpavOes xai Ataxos. The Received Text has 6 Xpiords, with 
DGKL, Chrys. Theod. The article is wanting in & A BC, Bas. 


Cyr. 
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16. é of wav 1d copa cuvappodoyoupevoy Kat oupPiBaLdpevor. 
F rom whom the whole body fitly framed and put together.” é 
ob goes with avgyow moreirax, The present participles indicate 
that the process is still going on. On ovvapm. cf. ii. 21. The use 
of the word there forbids the supposition that the derivation from 
dpues, a joint, was before the mind of the writer. ovpBiBdlw is 
used by classical writers in the sense of bringing together, either 
persons figuratively (especially by way of reconciliation) or things. 
Compare Col. ii. 2, cup. év aydry. As to the difference between 
the two verbs here, Bengel says: ‘“‘ ovvapp. pertinet ad 76 regulare, 
ut partes omnes in situ suo et relatione mutua recte aptentur, 
cup. notat simul firmitudinem et consolidationem.” So Alford 
and Eadie. Ellicott thinks the more exact view is that ovpf. 
refers to the aggregation, ovvapp. to the tnteradaptation of the 
component parts. This would seem to require that ovpB., as the 
condition of ovvapp., should precede. Perhaps it might be more 
correct to say that ovvapp. corresponds to the figure capa, the 
apostle then, in the consciousness that he is speaking of persons, 
adding ovpf.B. (so Harless and, substantially, Meyer). In the 
parallel, Col. i. 19, we have émtyopyyovpevov cat oupBiBaLopevoy. 
In that Epistle the main theme is “the vital connexion with the 
Head ; in the Ephesians, the unity in diversity among the mem- 
bers” (Lightfoot). Hence the substitution here of ouvvapp. for 
émxop. But the idea involved in the latter is here expressed in 
the corresponding substantive, 

Sid wdons Adis Tis émyopnyias. “Through every contact with 
the supply.” The parallel in Col. 11. 19 seems to decide that these 
words are to be connected with the participles. 

doy has some difficulty. It has been given the meaning 
“joint,” “sensation,” “contact.” If by “joint” is understood 
those parts of two connected limbs which are close to the touching 
surfaces (which is no doubt the common use of the word), then 
doy cannot be so understood ; it means “touching” or “contact,” 
and can no more mean “joint” in this sense than these English 
words can have that meaning. And what would be the meaning 
of “every joint of supply”? Eadie answers: “ Every joint whose 
function it is to afford such aid.” But this is not the function of 
a joint, and this notion of the supply being through joints would 
be a very strange one and strangely expressed. Besides, it would not 
be consistent with the fact that it is from Christ that the érexoprryia 
proceeds. Theodoret takes addy to mean “sense” or “sensation.” 
agdyy tyv atobyow mpooryopevcey, éredy Kai atrn pia tov wévre 
aic@yoewv, that is, “the apostle calls sensation ‘touch,’ because 
this is one of the five senses, and he names the whole from the 
part.” Chrysostom is more obscure, and seems to make, not dd¢ijs 
alone, but adas ris émtx.=aicbyoews ; for when he proceeds to 
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expound, he says: to mvetpa éxeivo To éxtxopryoupevov Tols peer 
aro THs Keparns éxadorov péAous amrdpevoy ovtws evepyet. Theo- 
doret’s interpretation is adopted by Meyer, “every feeling in which 
the supply (namely, that which is given by Christ) is perceived.” 
But although the singular adg¢7, which sometimes means the sense 
of touch, might naturally be used to signify “feeling” in general ; 
yet we cannot separate this passage from that in Col. where we 
have the plural; and, as Lightfoot observes, until more cogent 
examples are forthcoming, “we are justified in saying that ai 
dgat could no more be used for ai aic@ynoes, than in English ‘the 
touches’ could be taken as a synonym for ‘the senses.’” Meyer, 
indeed, takes the word there as “the feelings, sensations”; but 
there is no evidence that adda could have this meaning either. 
Besides, “the conjunction of such incongruous things as rav adov 
Kat cvvdéopwv, under the vihculum of the same article and preposi- 
tion, would be unnatural.” It remains that we take addy in the 
sense of “contact,” which suits both this passage and that in Col. 
Lightfoot, on Col. 11. 19, gives several passages from Galen and 
Aristotle in illustration of this signification. Here we need only 
notice the distinction which Aristotle makes between ovpdvors and 
ay, the latter signifying only “contact,” the former ‘ cohesion.” 
9 adn THs émyopryias, then, is the touching of, #.e. contact with, the 
supply. drrecOat ris ériy. would mean “to take hold of, or get 
in touch with,” the émy.; hence da mdons adys ts erty may 
well mean “through each part being in touch with the ministra- 
tion.” So Oecumenius: 7 a6 rov Xptorod xariovca mvevpatixy 
Sivapus évos éxagrov péAovs abrod dmrrouév. Oltramare under- 
stands the gen. as gen. auctoris=é« ris értxop.= Tis adis is 
érexopyynoe, “par toute sorte de jointures provenant de sa 
largesse.” étxopryta. occurs again Phil. i. 19 ; it is found nowhere 
else except in ecclesiastical writers. But the verb émxopryéw 
(which occurs five times in the N.T.) is also found, though rarely, 
in later Greek writers. 
kat évépyerav év pétpe evis exdorou pépous. 
Hépous is the reading of § BD GK LP, Arm., Theodoret, etc. ; but AC, 
Vulg. Syr. Boh., Chrys. have néAous. This is so naturally suggested by the 
figure of owua that we can hardly doubt that it came in either by a natural 


mistake or as an intentional emendation. But pépouvs is really much more 
suitable, as more general. 


‘‘ According to the proportionate working of each several part.” 
évépyea does not mean “ power,” but “acting power,” “activity,” 
‘“‘ working,” so that the interpretation of xar évépyevay as adverbial = 
“‘ powerfully,” is excluded. As to the connexion of the following 
words, év pérpw may be taken either with xar’ évepy. or as govern- 
ing évos éx. wep. The latter is the view adopted by many com- 
mentators, with so little hesitation that they do not mention the 
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other. Thus Eadie and Ellicott render “according to energy in 
the measure of each individual part.” This is not very lucid, and 
Ellicott therefore explains “in the measure of (sc. commensurate 
with).” Alford’s rendering is similar. If this is understood to 
mean “the energy which is distributed to every part,” etc., as it 
apparently must be, we miss some word which should suggest the 
idea of distribution, which é certainly does not. Moreover, 
évépyea, from its signification, requires to be followed by some 
defining word, and elsewhere in the N.T. always is so. 

It is preferable, therefore, to join év nérpe closely with évépyaa, 
which it qualifies, and which is then defined by the genitive 
following. It is as if the writer had been about to say xar’ évepy. 
évos éx., and then recalling the thought of ver. 7 inserted év pérpy. 
If this view (which is Bengel’s) is correct, the reason assigned by 
Meyer for connecting these words with avé. woetrac instead of with 
the participles falls to the ground, viz. that pérpw suits the idea of 
growth better than that of joining together. The RV. appears to 
agree with the view here taken. 

Thy adéjow tod owpatos woretrar, “Carries on the growth of 
the body.” In Col. ii. 19 we have avga ri atvfgyow; here the 
active participation of the body as a living organism in promoting 
its own growth is brought out, and this especially in order to 
introduce év dydry. The middle zotetra: is not “intensive,” but 
is appropriately used of the body promoting its own growth ; zoe? 
would imply that capa and oaparos had a different reference. 
aowparos is used instead of éavrod, no doubt because of the remote- 
ness of capa, as well as because éavrov was required presently. 
Compare Luke ili. 19. 

els olxoSopiy daurod év dydim. On the mixture of metaphors 
cf. ver. 12. oixodop7} is not suitable to the figure of a body, but is 
suggested by the idea of the thing signified to which the figure in 
olx, is so familiarly applied. It would be awkward to separate é 
dydzy from ox. and join it with avéyow moretrar, as Meyer does on 
account of the correspondence with ver. 15. Through the work 
of the several parts the building up of the whole is accomplished 
by means of love. Observe that it is the growth of the whole that 
is dwelt on, not that of the individual parts. 

17-24. Admonition, that knowing how great the blessings of 
which they have been made partakers, they should fashion their lives 
accordingly, putting off all that belongs to their old life, and putting 
on the new man. 

17. totro ody Adyw kat paptupopas gy Kupiw. Resumes from ve. 
1-3. As Theodoret observes: radAw dvéAaBe trys wapawvérews TO 
mpooiwsov. ody, as Often, has simply this resumptive force, and does 
not indicate any inference from what precedes ; for the exhorta- 
tion begun wv. 1-3 was interrupted, and the déiws weperarey of 
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ver, 1 is repeated in the negative form in ver. 17. The rovro looks 
forward. 

paprupopas, “I protest, conjure” = Scapapriépopar. Polyb. p. 1403, 
ovvSpapdvtwv Tov eyxwpiwy Kal paprupopévwy rovs dvépas éraydyev 
eri ryv dpxynv. Thucydides, viil. 53, paprupopevwy cat éridecalovrwr 
pn xatrayev. The notion of exhortation and precept is involved 
in this and Aéyw by the nature of the following context, pyxére 
weptr., aS in the passage of Thucydides, so that there is no ellipsis 
of detv. 

éy Kupiy. Not either “per Dominum” or “calling the Lord 
to witness.” jdprupa tov Kvptov cada, Chrys. Theodoret, etc. 
Some expositors have defended this on the ground that N.T. 
writers, following the Hebrew idiom, wrote dpocat év reve ; but it by 
no means follows that & ru without duzocac could be used in this 
sense any more than xara Avs could be used without dudcar 
instead of zpos Avs. 

Ellicott says: “ As usual, defining the element or sphere in 
which the declaration is made”; and so Eadie and Alford. This 
is not explanation. Meyer is a little clearer: ‘Paul does not 
speak in his own individuality, but Christ is the element in which 
his thought and will move.” elvyac & ru is a classical phrase 
expressing complete dependence on a person. Soph. Qed. Col. 
247, & tu as @eg xeieOa: Oecd. Tyr. 314, €v vot yap éope: 
Eurip. 4d. 277, &v oo 8 éopev wai Civ wai py. Compare Acts 
xvii, 28, €y air@ (Guev nat xivovpeOa Kai eopev. In the N.T., 
indeed, the expression acquires a new significance from the idea 
of fellowship and union with Christ and with God. Whatever the 
believer does, is done with a sense of dependence on Him and 
union with Him. For example, “ speaking the truth” “ marrying ” 
(x Cor. vii. 39). 

Here, where an apostolic precept is concerned, it is implied 
that the apostle speaks with authority. But the expression would 
hardly have been suitable had he not been addressing those who, 


like himself, had fellowship with the Lord. This interpretation is . 


so far from being “ jejune,” that it implies a personal and spiritual 
relation which is put out of sight by the impersonal figure of an 
‘‘ element.” . 

pyxére Spas mwepiwarety xaOas cat ta 20mm meptwarei. For the 
infinitive present compare the passages above cited from Thucyd. 
and Polyb. Also Acts xxi. 2, Adywy mi mwepiréuvew: xxi. 4, EAcyor 
py dvaBaivew, where the imperative would be used in oratto directa, 
Demosth. xxvii. 7, A€yw mavras éfiéva. Aesch. Agam. 898, rA\éyw 
cat’ avdpa, py @edv, oeBew eye. 


Text. Rec. adds Aowd before vy, with x‘ D& K L, Syr., Chrys. ete. 
The word is wanting in § AB D*G, Vulg. Boh. 

















ee 
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The Aowd is more likely to have been added in error than 
omitted. Assuming that it is not genuine, this is an instance of St. 
Paul’s habitual regard for the feelings of his readers. It suggests 
that they are no longer to be classed with the €#vy. They were 
26vm only é capxi, but were members of the true commonwealth 
of Israel. 

dy paracéryre Too vods adrdy. Although in the O.T. idols are 
frequently called pdrasa (compare Acts xiv. 15), the substantive is 
not to be limited to idolatry, to which there is no special reference 
here. It is the falseness and emptiness of their thoughts that are 
in question (cf. Rom. i. 21, éuarawGyoay ev trois dadoyrpois atréy). 
Nor, again, are we, with Grotius, to suppose any special reference to 
the philosophers, merely because in 1 Cor. lil, 20 it is said of the 
Stadoyropot trav copay that they are parato, Rather, it refers to 
the whole moral and intellectual character of heathenism ; their 
powers were wasted without fruit. As Photius (quoted by Harless) 
remarks: ov Ta THs dAnOeias ppovores Kal wurtevovTes Kai dzro- 
Sexopevor GAN’ drrep dy 6 vots atrav parnv dvarAdoy Kat Aoyioyras 
vous includes both the intellectual and the practical side of reason, 
except where there is some ground for giving prominence to one 
or the other in particular. Here we have both sides, éoxorwpévoe 
referring to the intellectual, dryAAcrpupévor to the practical. 

18, doxotwudvor Ti Stavoig Svres, danAdoTprmpdvas Ths Lwijs Tob 
God, 


éoxorwpévot is the form in NAB, while DGKLP have éexoriwpévor. 
The former appears to be the more classical. 


ovres is better joined with the preceding than with the 
following. If ovres danAA. be taken together, this would have to 
be regarded as assigning the ground of éoxor. But the darkness 
was not the effect of the alienation, which, on the contrary, was 
the result of the dyvoa. The position of dvres is not against this, 
since éoxor. ry 6. express a single notion. Meyer illustrates from 
Herod. i. 35, od xaBapos xeipas éwv, and Xen. Ages. xi. 10, rpadraros 
diros dv. The two participles thus stand in an emphatic position 
at the beginning, and this emphasis is lost by joining ovres with 
the following. The change of gender from €6m to éoxorwpeévor 
Ovres corresponds to a change from the class to the person. 
éoxorwpévo is opposed to meputicpévor (i. 18). We have the 
same expression Rom. i. 21, éoxoric On 9 dovveros abrév Kxapdia, 
and a remarkable parallel in Josephus, rv dkdvorav éreoxoriopevous, 
Ant. ix. 4. 3. Acavova strictly means the understanding, but is not 
so limited in the N.T. Compare Col. 1. 21, éxOpovs r7 Stavoia: 
2 Pet. ili. 1, dteyeipw . . . rv cidtxpwy Sudvovay. Here, however, 
the connexion decides for the meaning “understanding.” On 
amryAX. cf. ii. 12. 
9 
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THs Cans tov @eov. Explained by Theodoret as=rys é& dperg 
{wns, t.¢. as=the life approved by God, or “godly life.” But (wy 
in N.T. does not mean “course of life,” Bios, but true life as 
opposed to @dvaros. In Gal. v. 25 we have it expressly dis- 
tinguished from ‘course of conduct”; «i famev mvevuari, mvevpare 
Kal orotyapev. Moreover, danAAotpwwpévat implies separation from 
something real. Erasmus’ explanation of the genitive as one of 
apposition, “vera vita qui est Deus,” is untenable. The analogy 
of 4 elpyvy rod @eod, Phil. iv. 7; avéyows tov @eov, Col. it 19, , 
suggests that the words mean “the life which proceeds from God ” ; 
“‘tota vita spiritualis quae in hoc seculo per fidem et justitiam 
inchoatur et in futura beatitudine perficitur, quae tota peculiariter 
vita Dei est, quatenus a Deo per gratiam datur,” Estius. But 
something deeper than this is surely intended by the genitive, 
which naturally conveys the idea of a character or quality. It is 
the life “qua Deus vivit in suis,” Beza (who, however, wrongly 
adds to this “quamque praecipit et approbat”). Somewhat 
similarly Bengel: ‘Vita spiritualis accenditur in credentibus ex 
ipsa Dei vita.” Harless, indeed, argues that the life of regenera- 
tion is not here referred to, since what is in question is not the 
opposition of the heathen to Christianity, but to God ; so that (wy 
+. @eod is to be compared to John i. 3, where the Adyos Is said to be 
(from the beginning) the {w7 and és of the world, and thus there 
was an original fellowship of man with God. So in part many 
expositors, regarding the perfect participles as indicating ‘“ gentes 
ante defectionem suam a fide patrum, imo potius ante lapsum 
Adami, fuisse participes lucis et zé/ae,” Bengel. But St. Paul is 
here speaking of the contemporary heathen in contrast to those 
who had become Christians (ver. 17) ; and it is hard to think that if 
he meant to refer to this original divine life in man, he would not 
have expressed himself more fully and precisely. The idea is one 
which he nowhere states explicitly, and it is by no means involved 
of necessity in the tense of the participles, which is sufficiently 
explained as expressing a state. Indeed, the aorist darnAAotpwOévres 
would more suitably suggest the idea of a time when they were not 
so; cf. 1 Pet. ii. 10, of ovx mAenpevar viv 82 eAenOévres. And how 
can we think the Gentiles as at a prehistoric time rg S:avoig not 
eoxoTwjLévot P 

Sid Thy dyvoway thy ofcay ev adrots Sid Thy mupwow Tis Kapdias 
adtav, The cause of their alienation from the Divine life is their 
ignorance, and this again results from their hardness of heart. 
Most expositors regard dd... dua as co-ordinate, some con- 
necting both clauses with dayAA. only (Origen, Alford, Eadie, 
Ellicott), others with both participles (Bengel, Harless, Olsh. De 
Wette). Bengel, followed by Olsh. and De Wette, refers dca ry 
dyv. to éox. and a rv w. to dwnAA. But this is rather too artificial 
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fora letter. Nor does it yield a satisfactory sense ; for dyvo.e is not 
the cause of the darkness, but its effect. De Wette evades this by 
saying that dyvowa refers to speculative knowledge, éoxor. to practi- 
cal. But there is no sufficient ground for this. The substantive 
dyvoa does not elsewhere occur in St. Paul’s Epistles (it Is in his 
speech, Acts xvil. 30, “the times of this ignorance”; and in 
1 Pet. i. 14, besides Acts iii. 17); but the verb is of frequent 
occurrence, and always of ignorance only, not of the absence of a 
higher faculty of knowledge. Such ignorance was not inaccessible 
to light, as is shown by the instances of the converted Gentiles ; but 
so far as it was due to the hardness of their hearts, it was culp- 
able. It is only by the subordination of the latter clause to the 
former that the use of ri otcar év avrots instead of the simple 
avrav finds a satisfactory explanation. Compare Rom. i. 18-33. 
Ellicott, following Harless, explains these words as pointing out 
the indwelling deep-seated nature of the dyvoa, and forming a 
sort of parallelism to rijs kapdias auray, and so, as Harless adds, 
opposed to mere external occasions. But there is nothing of this 
in the context, nor in the words otcay é airots. The ignorance 
must be in them; and, unless we take the connexion as above 
(with Meyer), the words express nothing more than airav. 

awpwors is “hardness,” not “ blindness,” as most of the ancient 
versions interpret. Indeed, it is so explained also by Suidas and 
Hesychius, as if derived from an adjective rwpos, “blind”; which 
seems, however, to be only an invention of the grammarians 
(perhaps from confusion with mypes, with which it is often 
confounded by copyists). It is really derived (through zrwpdw) 
from xpos, which originally meant “tufa,” and then “callus,” a 
callosity or hardening of the skin. (It is also used by medical 
writers of the “callus” formed at the end of fractured bones, and 
of “chalkstones” in the joints.) Hence, from the insensibility of 
the parts covered with hard skin, the verb means to make dull or 
insensible. It is thus correctly explained by Theodoret, rapwow 
Tv éoxdrnv dvadynoiav A€ye’ Kai yap ai tO owparTe eyywopevat 
rupuces ovdeniav aicbyow éxovor. Cicero frequently uses “cal- 
lum” in a similar figurative sense, ¢.g. “ipse labor quasi callum 
quoddam obducit dolori,” Zuse. Disp. ii. 15. 

19. ofrves, “quippe qui,” “ being persons who.” dmAynxétes, 
‘being past feeling,” a word appropriate to the figure in zapwots ; 
it properly means to give over feeling pain, and is used by 
Thucydides with an accusative of the thing, dradyotvres ra ida, 
ii. 61 ; hence it comes to mean “to be without feeling.” The AV. 
“past feeling” expresses the sense very accurately. Polybius, 
however, has the expression dwadyovvres rats éAriot, and, indeed, 
elsewhere uses the verb in the sense “giving up,” as Hesychius 
interprets, pnxére Oédovres wovety. This may be “giving up in 
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despair,” as in i. 58 of the Romans and Carthaginians, xapvovres 
non Tots wovors Sua TH cuvéxecay Tay Kwdivur, eis TéAOS da7nA-your. 
Hence some commentators have adopted ‘“‘desperantes” here, 
which is the rendering of the Vulgate. Bengel cites from Cicero 
(Zpp. ad famil, ii. 16) what looks like a paraphrase of the word: 
‘“‘diuturna desperatione serum obduruisse animum ad dolorem 
novum.” “ Dolor, says Bengel, “ urget ad medicinam : dolore autem 
amisso, non modo spes sed etiam studium et cogitatio rerum 
bonarum amittitur, ut homo sit excors, effrons, exspes.” Theophy- 
lact gives a similar interpretation : xareppgOuunxdres, xai py Oédovres 
Kapely pos THY EUperw TOU Kadod, Kai dvadyyrus Sarefevres. The 
reading of D G is dmnAm«ores (af¢- G); but evidence for the 
textual reading is predominant, and, moreover, darnAmixdres would 
give a very poor sense. Jerome appears to regard “ desperantes ” 
of the old Latin as an incorrect rendering of amyAmudres, for 
which he suggests “indolentes sive indolorios.” But he did not 
alter the text of the translation. Probably the other versions 
which express the same meaning had not a different reading ; and, 
on the other hand, the reading of D G may have arisen either from 
the influence of the versions or as a gloss. 

daurovs. What is ascribed in Rom. i. 24 to God is ascribed 
here to themselves, in accordance with the hortatory purpose of 
the present passage, so as to fix attention on the part which they 
themselves had in the result. 

dcvehyfhs and dod\yea were used by earlier writers (Plato, 
Isaeus, Dem.) in the sense of “ insolent, insolence, outrageous ” ; 
Later writers apply them in the sense “lasciviousness.” The 
substantive has that meaning in 2 Cor. xii. 21; Gal. v. 19; 
2 Pet. u. 7, 18; Rom. xiii. 13. In Mark vu. 22; Jude 4; 1 Pet. 
iv. 3; 2 Pet. ii. 2, the meaning is less clearly defined. In the 
LXX it occurs only Wisd. xiv. 22 and 2 Macc. u. 26. The 
derivation is probably from véAyw, a form of 6Ayu. 

eis epyaciay dxabapoias mdons. éepyacia suggests the idea that 
they made a business of axa@apoia. So Chrysostom: ov rapame- 
advres, pyoiv, yuaptov, GAX’ cipyafovro aira ra Sewd, kat peréry TO 
mpaypart éxéypyvto. It is not, however, to be understood of literal 
trading in impurity, which could not be asserted with such 
generality of the Gentiles. Compare Luke xii. 58, & ry 659 dds 
épyaciay, “give diligence”: see note ad Joc. 

év weovegig. wAcovegia originally meant (like mAcovéxrys, 
wAeovexteiy) only advantage over another, for example, superiority 
in battle, hence it passed to the idea of unfair advantage, and then 
to that of the desire to take unfair advantage, ‘‘ covetousness.” 
The verb occurs five times in 2 Cor. in the sense “ take advantage 
of.” The substantive wAeovéxrns is found (besides Eph. v. 5) in 
1 Cor. v. 10, 11, Vi. 16. mAeovegia occurs in all ten times in N.T. 
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In Luke xii. 15 it is clearly ‘“ covetousness,” and so in 2 Cor. ix. 5; . 
1 Thess. il. 5. But all three words are so frequently associated 
with words relating to sins of the flesh, that many expositors, 
ancient and modern, have assigned to them some such special 
signification. Thus zrAeovéxrys, 1 Cor. v. 10, 11; theovegia, Col. 
lil, 5, Tropveiay, dxaapciay, addos, dr Oupiav KaKyVv, Kal THY 
wAeovegiay, ris é€otiv eidwAoAatpeia : besides the present passage 
and Eph. v. 3, maca dxa@apoia 7 mXeovegia, cf. also v. 5. In 
2 Pet. ii. 14, xapdiav yeyuppvacpevny treovegias exovres, “ covetous- 
ness” does not suit the connexion as well as some more general 
term. But the most striking passage is 1 Thess. iv. 6, ro py 
vrepBaivev Kat mAcoventeiy év Te mpaypare Tov adeAor atrov, where 
the verb is undoubtedly applied to adultery, viewed as an injustice 
to one’s neighbour. And this suggests that possibly in Mark vii. 
21, where the right order is xAomai, povot, porxetat, wAcovegiat, there 
is a similiar idea. In Rom. i. 2g also, something grosser than covet- 
ousness seems to be intended. In Polycarp, P/:7, vi., which exists 
only in the Latin, “‘avaritia” undoubtedly represents the original 
mXeovefia, Polycarp is lamenting the sin of Valens, and says: 
‘“moneo itaque vos ut abstineatis ab avaritia, et sitis casti et 
veraces,” and a little after: “‘si quis non abstinuerit se ab avaritia, 
ab idololatria coinquinabitur ; et tanquam inter gentes judicabitur.” 
In the present passage Theodoret says the word is used for 
dperpia : “Tldcav dwapriay ToApioot, virép Kdpoy TO StepOappevp 
karaxpwpevor Biy wrreovegiav yap TH dperpiav éxddece.” ‘The asso- 
ciation with idolatry in Eph. v. 5 and Col. iii. 5 favours the same 
view. Hammond on Rom. i. 29 has a learned note in support of 
this signification of wAeovegia, which, however, he pushes too far. 
Of course it is not alleged that the word of itself had this special 
sense, but that it was with some degree of euphemism so applied, 
and in such a connexion as the present would be so understood. 

It is alleged, on the other side, that covetousness and impurity 
are named together as the two leading sins of the Gentile world ; 
that they even proceed from the same source; that covetousness 
especially is idolatry, as being the worship of Mammon. 

Covetousness was not a peculiarly Gentile sin. ‘The Pharisees 
were covetous (piAdpyvpor). Our Lord warns His own disciples 
against mAcovegia, in the sense of covetousness, in Luke xii. 15 
above referred to. And the form of the warning there shows that 
covetousness and impurity were not on the same level in respect of 
grossness. This may also be inferred from St. Paul’s 6 xAérrwv 
penxére xXerrérw. Can we conceive him saying 6 potyevor pyxére 
protxevérw P 

That covetousness and impurity proceed from the same source, 
and that “the fierce longing of the creature which has turned from 
God to fill itself with the lower things of sense” (Trench, Syz., after 
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Bengel), is psychologically false. Lust and impurity are excesses 
of a purely animal and bodily passion ; covetousness is a secondary 
desire, seeking as an end in itself that which was originally desired 
only as a means. 

The explanation of ver. 5 by the observation that the covetous 
serve Mammon, not God, is due to Theodoret, who derives it from 
Matt. vi. 24. But that passage does not make it probable that the 
covetous man would be called an idolator without some explanation 
added. St. Paul himself speaks of persons who serve, not the Lord 
Christ, but their own belly (Rom. xvi. 18), and of others “ whose 
god is their belly”; yet he probably would not call them, without 
qualification, “idolators.” Indeed, other Greek commentators 
devised various explanations. Chrysostom, for instance, as one 
explanation, suggests that the covetous man treats his gold as 
sacred, because he does not touch it. 

We may ask, further, why should covetousness be specified with 
impurity and filthy speaking as not to be even named? (Eph. v. 3). 
Impure words suggest impure thoughts, words about covetousness 
have no tendency to suggest covetous thoughts. It is said, indeed, 
that the 4 there between dxa@apoia waca and zdAecovegia implies 
that the two words cannot refer to sins of the same kind ; but this 
argument seems to be answered by the immediately following pwpe- 
Aoyia 4 ebrparedia. In ver. 5, also, we have mdpvos 7 dxaGaptos 
7) wAeovéxrns. In the present passage we have, not xat 7A., but 
év wA. To take this as ev “ covetousness,” or the like, after the 
strong words that have preceded, would be an incredible weakening 
of the charge. 

20. ipeis Se ody odtws eudbere Tay Xpiordv. ‘But ye, not so 
did ye learn Christ.” Beza, followed by Braune, places a stop 
after ovrws, “But not so ye. Ye have learned Christ.” This, how- 
ever, makes the second clause too abrupt. We should expect iets 
to be repeated, or dAAd inserted, as in Luke xxii. 26, tpets 5€ odx 
ovtws’ GAN’ 6 peilwv ev dpiv, x.7.X. Besides, the connexion with ver. 21 
is impaired, “ ye learned Christ ” is first stated absolutely, and then 
with a qualification. 

ovx ovrws, a litotes; cf. Deut. xvill. 14. éuaOere, “ did learn,” 
viz, when they became Christians. This use of pavOdvw with an 
accus. of a person seems to be without parallel. The instance 
cited by Raphelius from Xenophon, iva dAAyAovs padorev Srrdcor 
einoay, is Clearly not parallel, the object of the verb there being 
orocot, x.7.4, Hence the ancients and many moderns have taken 
Xpiorov as = “ doctrinam Christi,” which is feeble and unsupported. 
Others, as Riickert and Harless, understand éudOere as “ learned 
to know,” viz. “ what He is and what He desires.” But the key 
to the expression is supplied by the passages which speak of 
“preaching Christ,” Gal. i. 16; 1 Cor. 1. 23; 2 Cor. 1 19; 
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Phil. i. 15 ; indeed the following verse (21) speaks of “hearing 
Him.” As Christ was the content of the preaching, He might 
properly be said to be learned. So Phil. iii 10, rov yvavar abrov. 
Col. ii. 6, wapeAdBere rov Xp., is similar. 

21. efye, “tum certe si,” see on ii. 2. Here also the 
conjunction is unfavourable to the view that St. Paul is addressing 
those whom he had himself instructed. avtrév with emphasis 
placed first, ‘if Him, indeed, ye heard.” év avrg, not “ by Him,” 
as AV., a construction not admissible with a personal author, 
nor “illius nomine, quod ad illum attinet” (Bengel). But as those 
who believe are said to be év Xpiorg, so here they are said to have 
been taught in Him, ze. as in fellowship with Him. There is a 
progress, as Meyer observes, from the first announcement of the 
gospel (#xovcare) to the further instruction which then as converts 
they would have received (év air@ é5.), both being included 
In €udOere rov Xptordv. John x. 27 is not parallel, since dxovew in 
the sense “ hearken to” would take the genitive, 

Kadus éorw dr\70e. é&v 6 “Inoot. The AV. “as the truth is in 
Jesus” is incompatible with the absence of the article, but admits 
of being understood in the true sense of the Greek, which is not 
the case with the form in which the words are so often quoted, 
“the truth as it is in Jesus,” which would be ri dA7nbeay xabus 
éorwy, «x.t.4. Nor do the words mean, as Jerome interprets: 
‘‘quomodo est veritas in Jesu, sic erit in vobis qui didicistis 
Christum,”—an interpretation which is followed by Estius and 
many others, and which makes Jesus be set forth as the pattern 
of truth, z.¢. holiness. In addition to the difficulty of so under- 
standing aA7Oea, this supposes tas to be emphatic, which its 
position forbids; the antithesis would also require that é& r@ 
Incov should come after xafws. Moreover, any interpretation 
which makes dmro6écfa. depend on éd:ddx6yre is open to the 
objection that in that case tas is superfluous. Ellicott, who adopts 
this construction, suggests that tuas is introduced to mark their 
contrast, not only with other Gentiles, but with their own former 
state as implied in riv wporépay dvacrpopyy. But it is not clear 
how tds can mark such a contrast. Nor is edd. suitable to 
dvayeovcOa. It seems better to take droOéoOat ipas as the subject 
of the clause, dA7Qea being understood in the sense “true 
teaching,” opposed to dmdry. Compare the use of dAjéea in 
John ii. 21, “he that doeth the truth,” and here, ver. 24. The 
sense will then be, “as is right teaching in Jesus: that ye put off.” 
The change from Xpiorov to ‘Incod is appropriate. Their introduc- 
tion to Christianity or to the woA‘rea of Israel instructed them in 
the hope centred in the Messiah as a Redeemer. But when 
obedience to the practical teaching of a historical person is referred 
to, the historical name is used. 
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A very different view of the construction is taken by Credner, 
v. Soden, and Westcott and Hort mg., viz. that Xpiords is the 
subject of éorwv, in which case dAjfea may be either nom. 
(Credner, Soden) or dative (WH. mg.). Soden remarks that 
considering the emphatic repetition of avrév, €v ara, which takes 
up rov Xp. from the clause with otrws, the subject of this clause 
can only be Christ, viz. ‘‘as He is truth in Jesus,” so that the 
thought is that they must not only believe in a Christ, but 
recognise Him in Jesus ; and if they are to live in truth in Christ, 
they must live in Jesus. The thought is parallel to Heb. xiii. 18. 
The dative aA7nGetg, as in WH. mg., seems preferable, “‘ have been 
taught in Him, as He is in truth, in Jesus.” On dAnGeiq, in this 
sense, comp. Phil. 1. 18, eire mpopace: etre adnOeig, 

22. droGéeGa:, a figure from putting off clothes = drexdvodpuevor, 
Col. iii. 9, as evdvcacGa: from putting them on. The frequency of 
the figure in Greek writers puts out of the question any reference 
to change of dress in baptism (Grotius). 

It is rightly rendered in the Vulg. “deponere,” not “ deposu- 
isse,” which would require the perfect inf. The aorist expresses 
the singleness of the act, whereas dvaveoto Gar expresses a continu- 
ing process.! The infin. is not for the imperative (as in Phil. 
lii. 16), which is inconsistent with tpas. 

Kata thv mporépay dvactpopyy. “As concerns your former 
manner of life,” defining the particular respect in which the old 
man was to be put off. dyacrpody in this sense belongs to later 
Greek. The word originally meant a turning back, thence dwell- 
ing in a place; hence Aeschylus uses it of a “haunt.” We find it 
in Polybius in the sense of “behaviour.” «xara re ryv Aon 
dvactpopiy Kai ras mpdfeas teOavpucpeévos trip rHv AAuiav (iv. 82. 
1); so also Epict. i 9. 5. In the Sept. it occurs only in the 
Apocrypha, Tobit iv. 19; 2 Macc. v. 8; both times in this sense. 

tov wahatdy dvOpwrov. The éyw capxuxds of Rom. vii. 14; éyo 
adpf, 15. 18, opposed to dvOpwros 6 xara @edv xriobels, The 
adoption of the expression the old and the new dy@pwros, indicates 
that the change affects, not some particulars only, but the whole 
personality or éya. 

tov 0eipépevov. “ Which waxeth corrupt.” This supplies a 
motive for the putting off. . The present tense indicates a process 
that is going on. Compare Rom. viii. 21, “bondage of @opa.” 
Meyer thinks the reference is to eternal destruction, the present 
expressing either the future vividly conceived as perfect, or rather 
what already exists in tendency, “qui tendit ad exitium,” Grot. 


1 <* Except after verbs of saying, thinking, etc., the aorist in the infinitive has 
No preterite signification, an ffers from the present only in this, that it 
expresses a single transient action ; and even this bye-signification often falls 
away.” —Madvig. 
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His reason is that the moral corruption of the old man is already 
existing, not “becoming.” But though the corruption exists it is 
progressive. The tendency to perdition is expressed by St. Paul 
elsewhere by the term dzroAAvpevoy xara ras ériOupias THs dararys. 
Mark the contrast with dAnéedas, ver. 245; THs dwdrys, not as in 
AV. a genitive of quality, but a subjective genitive, amrdary being 
almost personified, not, indeed, by the article alone, but by the 
attributing to it of érupiaz. It is the deceitful power of sin. Cf. 
dxdt THs dpaprias, Heb. ii. 13, and Rom. vil. 11, 4 dpapria 
égarrarnoé pe. Hence the érifupiac derive their power 7 dpapria 
.. . Karepydocaro wacay érPupiay, 16, 8. It is quite against N.T. 
usage to understand dary here as “error.” Compare dzary rov 
aXovrov, Matt. xiii. 22; da. dduxias, 2 Thess. ii. ro. 

ward, “in accordance with,” s.¢e. as their nature implies. 

23. dvaveotdaGa:. Passive, not middle, for the middle of this 
verb is always used transitively, in an active signification. Nor 
would it be Pauline to represent the renewal as springing from the 
man himself. Compare also dvaxatvovpevov, Col. ill. 10. 

It may be questioned whether ava- here implies restoration to 
a former state, as is generally assumed. In classical writers 
dvaveotoOa. means “to restore” ; but then the object expresses the 
original state, etc., which is thus brought into force or existence 
again, dv. Gpxovs, drriav, etc. That is not the sense here, or in 
Col. ili. 10, of dvaxatvovcGa, Here the object is tudas, and the 
meaning is, not that ye are to be brought out of a state of sus- 
pended existence, but that ye are to be changed so as to become veot. 
What dva- implies, therefore, is simply change, and the meaning of 
the verb is to be illustrated by that of similar compounds of verbs 
derived from adjectives, where these adjectives would express the 
result of the action of the verbs. Such are: dviadu, “ to equalise” ; 
dvarAnpow, ‘to fill”; dvaxowdw, “to communicate ; aviepow, ‘to 
consecrate,” t.e. to make igos, rAnpys, KOwvos, iepos. 

TO Tvedpats TOG vods dpév. This is understood of the Holy 
Spirit by Oecumenius and Theophylact, followed by Fritzsche, 
Ellicott, and others (the genitive being thus possessive), the 
“‘ (Divine) Spirit united with the human zeta, with which the voids 
as subject is endued, and of which it is the receptaculum.” But 
this would be entirely without parallel. The Holy Spirit is never 
called ro wvetya tpav or Tov voos tpi, nor, indeed, does it seem 
possible that it should be so designated. The spirit ‘of the vois of 
a man must be the man’s spirit. veda, in the sense of the Holy 
Spirit, is sometimes followed by a characterising genitive “of holli- 
ness,” “of adoption,” or, again, “of Christ,” ‘of God”; never “ of 
us,” or “of you.” This interpretation is particularly out of place 
if dvaveovo Ga: is taken as depending on éiddyOyre. Bengel’s in- 
terpretation is doubtless the correct one, “spiritus est intimum 
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mentis,” the higher principle of life. In Rom. vii. we see vovs pro- 
nouncing approval of the law, but unable to resist the motions of sin, 
for it has no motive power. In ch. viii. we see the xvevyua inspired 
by God, and we have a description of the man who is dvaveovpevos 
T@ Tvevpare TOU voos avrov. For the distinction between vovs and 
avedpa compare, further, 1 Cor. xiv. 14, 7d mvetud pov mpocev- 
xera, 6 S€ vovs pov dxaprds €or. The expression here used is 
thus quite in harmony with St. Paul’s usage elsewhere. But in 
Rom. xii. 2 the vovs is said to be renewed, perapoppovobe rp 
GVvaKalvworel TOV VOOS. 

24. cai évducac0a tiv xawdv avOpwrov. Note the correctness 
of the tenses: dro@éo6ac and évdvcacGa: aorists, because a single 
act Is meant; dvaveotocGa. present, because a continuing process. 
So in the parallel Col. iii. 9, 10, xawwés differs from véos in that the 
latter refers only to time, new, not long in existence, the former to 
quality also, as opposed to effeteness: cf. Heb. viii. 13. The xa:vos 
dvOp., like the xawvy StaOyxn, is always xaevds, but not always veds. 

kata Gedy. Compare Col. iii. 10, rov véov Tov avaxatvovpevoy 
els értyvwow Kat’ eixdva Tov Kticavtos abrév. From the parallel, 
Meyer and Ellicott conclude that xara @eov = “ad exemplum Dei,” 
there being an allusion to Gen. 1.27. Meyer compares Gal. iv. 28, 
xara Ioadx. But in Col. it is just the word eixdva that expresses 
the idea sought to be introduced here. That «ar eixdva means 
“after the likeness of,” is no proof that xara = “‘after the likeness 
of.” «ara in that phrase means “after the manner of,” and if so 
taken here it would imply that the parallelism was in the action of 
the verb, z.e. that God was xrio@ets. For a similar reason 1 Pet. 
i. 15 is not parallel, xara rov xaXdcavra tuas aytov, kat avrot aytot. 

kata @eoy occurs 2 Cor. vii. 9, 10, 11 = “in a godly manner,” 
and this suggests the true interpretation, viz. “according to the 
will of God.” It may be said that this is flat compared with the 
other view ; but if so, that does not justify us in giving xara an 
unexampled sense. 

ev Stxacocuvy cat dordryre Tis dAnOeias. The AV. “righteousness 
and true holiness” is doubly wrong; in connecting the genitive 
with the latter substantive only, and in resolving it adjectivally. 
The Bishops’ Bible was correct, “in righteous.:ess and holiness of 
truth.” Yet Chrysostom understood the words as meaning true 
as opposed to false, 8«. and 60. The usual distinction between 
these substantives is that oocorys has reference to God, dexatoovvy to 
men; so Plato, Philo, and other Greek writers distinctively state ; 
but Plato tells us in one place that dcxaroovyy was a general term 
including éororys ; in fact, it meant righteousness or propriety of 
conduct in itself. In the N.T. the adjectives are combined in Tit. 
i. 8, the adverbs in 1 Thess. 11. 10, and the substantives in Luke 
1.75 and Clem. Rom. Cor. 48. In1 Tim. ii. 8, éraipovras éctous 
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xetpas xwpis épy7js Kat Sadoyicpov, the added words do not define 
the é6cuwrys. The hands are oovoe when not unfitted to be lifted 
up in prayer. Nor is the use of docos with apyiepevs, Heb. vii. 26, 
at all peculiar. dovos occurs thrice in the Acts in quotations from 
the O.T. which do not concern St. Paul’s usage. Here, as in 
Luke i. 75 and Wisd. ix. 5, the words seem used in a way which 
had become familiar as a summary of human virtue. The sugges- 
tion that Sc«acoovyn is in contrast to wAcovegia, and dcrorys to 
axafapoia (Olsh. Alf. Ell.), has against it, not only the distance 
from ver. 19, and the éy there (not xa“), but also the fact that these 
are not the proper opposites. The opposite of axad. is not éavorys 
but dyvorns ; and d:xatoovvy is very much more than the opposite 
of wAeovegia in any sense of that word. 

ris aAnOeias. DG, It. Cypr. Hil. read xat adrybeig. 

25-32. Warning against special sins. 

25. Ad drobduevor 1d eidos. There is no need to render 
“having put away,” which would seem to imply a separation in 
time between the two actions. The aorist suits the Greek idiom, 
as falsehood is to be put away once for all; but “putting away” 
agrees better with the English. 

Weddos, “falsehood,” is, of course, suggested by dAyOaa ; it is 
more general than “lying,” which is mentioned immediately after as 
the most obvious example of it. So Col. iii. 8, py Weiderbe. But 76 
Wevdos is falsehood in all its forms; cf. Rom. i. 25; Rev. xxii. 15. 

peré is more forcible than apes (Zech. viii. 16), implying “in 
your mutual intercourse.” 

Ste éopev GAAHAwY péA\yn. Chrysostom carries out the figure in a 
striking manner, ¢.g. if the eye sees a serpent, does it deceive the 
foot? if the tongue tastes what is bitter, does it deceive the 
stomach? etc. This is passable in a homily, but in the text the 
argument is not at all founded on the figure, but on the fact that 
we are members of the body of Christ: “est enim monstrum si 
membra inter se non consentiant, imo se fraudulenter inter se 
agant,” Calvin; cf. Rom. xii. 5, rd 8¢ caf els dAAnAwY péAn. AS 
each member belongs to the rest, they may be called members 
one of the other. Comp. 1 Cor. xii. 15. 

26. dpyiLecGe ai 2) dpaptrdvere. These words are a quotation 
from Ps. iv. 5 (EV. 4), LXX., “Stand in awe, and sin not.” 
But expositors so diverse in their views as Hitzig and Delitzsch 
agree with the rendering of the LXX. The Hebrew verb primarily 
means “to tremble,” and unless it were followed by “ before me,” 
or the like, could not mean definitely “‘stand in awe.” It occurs 
in Prov. xxix. 9 and Isa. xxvill. 21 in the sense “to be angry.” 
It is, however, superfluous, as far as the present passage is con- 
cerned, to inquire what the meaning of the original is. St. Paul 
is not arguing from the words, but adopting them as well known, 
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and as expressing the precept he wishes to inculcate. The sense 
here is sufficiently intelligible, “ita irascamini ut ne peccetis.” 
The key is Bengel’s remark, ‘“saepe vis modi cadit super partem 
duntaxat sermonis.” Thus Matt. xi. 25, “I thank Thee that Thou 
hast hid these things,” etc.; Rom. vi. 17, “Thanks be to God 
that ye were the servants of sin, but,” etc. Had St. Paul not 
been quoting from the O.T., he would probably have expressed 
himself differently, e.£. bpyulduevon py dpaptavere, or the like. The 
phrase is frequently explained by reference to what is called the 
Hebrew idiom (which is by no means peculiarly Hebrew) of com- 
bining two imperatives, so that the former expresses the condition, 
the latter the result, as in Amos v. 4, ‘Seek Me and live.” But 
this would make the words mean, “ Be angry, and so ye shall not 
sin.” Olshausen takes the first imperative hypothetically, “If ye 
are angry, as it is to be foreseen that it will happen, do not sin 
in anger.” For, he says, ‘man’s anger is never in itself just and 
permissible.” God’s alone is holy and just. This is fallacious, 
for anger is only in a figure attributed to God, and would not be 
so if all human anger were wrong. Besides, such a meaning 
would require dAAqa, or the like, instead of xat. Indeed, no one 
acquainted with Butler’s classical discourse on Resentment would 
accept Olshausen’s statement. Apart from sudden (or instinctive) 
anger, which was intended to prevent sudden harm, deliberate 
anger is lawfully aroused by injustice. ‘It is in us connected 
with a sense of virtue and vice, and in the form of indignation on 
behalf of others is one of the common bonds by which society is 
held together” (cf. Rom. xiii. 4). Nor can the fact that the injury 
is done to ourselves make it unlawful. It becomes so when in- 
dulged where no injustice was intended, or when it is out of pro- 
portion, or when harm is inflicted merely to gratify it. Our Lord was 
angry, Mark iii. 5. Beza, Grotius, and others have taken épyieoOe 
interrogatively, which is inconsistent with its being a quotation. 

& HAtos ph emdudrw eri wapopyropo Spév. 

to is added before wapopyioug in Rec., with most MSS. and 
Fathers, but is absent from &* AB. Alford thinks it may have been 
omitted to give indefiniteness. But it is much more likely to have 
been added for grammatical reasons. 


Tlapopy:opués is not found in profane authors; it occurs several times in 
the LXX., but usually of the sins by which Israel ‘‘ provoked” the Lord, 
€.g.1 Kings xv. 30. In Jer. xxi. 5, in Cod. Alex., it occurs in the sense 
“anger. ”” The verb is found (in the passive) in Demosth. 805. 19; in the 
active, in this Epistle, vi. 4. mapopy:oués appears to be distinguished from 
épy) as implying a less permanent state, ‘‘ irritation.’ 


There is no reason to suppose a reference to the night as 
tending to nouris anger (“‘affectus noctu retentus alte insidet,” 
Bengel after Chrys.). The precept simply means, as Estius 
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observes, “let the day of your anger be the day of your recon- 
ciliation,” for the new day began at sunset. The Pythagoreans, 
as Plutarch informs us, observed the same rule, elrore mpocaybetey 
eis Aordopias br’ épyiis, mpiv 7% Tov HALov Sova, ras Seias éuBdrAovres 
adAnAos Kat doracdmevor SveAvovro (Plut. De Am. Frat. 488 B). 
Eadie quotes a quaint comment from Fuller, “ Let us take the 
apostle’s meaning rather than his words—with all possible speed 
to depose our passion, not understanding him so literally that we 
may take leave to be angry till sunset, then might our wrath 
lengthen with the days; and men in Greenland, where days last 
above a quarter of a year, have plentiful scope of revenge.” 

27. pyde Si8ore rémov 7H StaBddAw. The Rec. has pyre, with 
most cursives ; all the uncials apparently have pydé. pyre would 
imply that St. Paul might have said pyre .. . pyre, but wrote 
py in the first clause, because not then thinking of the second. 
Such a usage, #7 . . - pare, Is SO rare in classical authors that 
some scholars have denied its existence, and it is not elsewhere 
found in St. Paul. The distinction between pyre . . . pyre and 
pnoé . . . wndé, according to Hermann and others, is that the 
former divide a single negation into parts which are mutually 
exclusive; and neither negation gives a complete whole; thus 
corresponding to “neither... neither. ” Comp. Matt. vi. 26, 
ob orepovow ovd€ Gepilovow obdé curdyovow, “ they sow not, and 
they reap not, and gather not”; Matt. xl. 32, ovre & rovrw Tq 
aiave oure €v TO peAXOvTL, “ neither i in this world nor in the future,” 
these being the two divisions of odx dpeOnorerat, 

diéore rézov, 7.¢. room to act, since indulgence in angry feelings 
leads to hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness. Comp. Rom. 
xii. 19, Sdre rérov TH Opyi- 

7@ SiaBdrAw. 6 ddBodros is used by St. Paul only in this and 
the Pastorals. Erasmus, Luther, and others understand the word 
here as simply “ calumniator,” and so the Syriac. But elsewhere 
in N.T. 6 dudBoAos always means “the devil.” In 1 Tim. iii. 11; 
2 Tim. iii. 3; Tit. 11. 3, the word is used as an adjective. 

28. & kX\érrov pyxére kderrérw. Not “qui furabatur,” as Vulg., 
an attempt to soften the proper force of the word. Jerome miti- 
gates the word in a different way, interpreting it of everything 
“quod alterius damno quaeritur,” and favours the application to 
the “furtum spirituale” of the false prophets. The present parti- 
ciple seems intermediate between 6 xAdfas and 6 xAérrns. 

paddoy Sé Komdru, rather, on the contrary, let him labour, 
épyaLspevos tais [iSiats| xepoiv 15 dyabdv. 

There is a considerable variety of reading here— 
rais ldlas xepoly 7d dyabdy, S* ADG, Vulg. Clarom. Goth. Arm. 


rais xepoly rd dyadv, &*4B, Amiat., Ambrosiaster. 
7d dyabev Tais idlas xepoly, K 10 mss., Theodoret. 
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and as expressing the precept he wishes to inculcate. The sense 
here is sufficiently intelligible, “ita irascamini ut ne peccetis.” 
The key is Bengel’s remark, “‘saepe vis modi cadit super partem 
duntaxat sermonis.” Thus Matt. x1. 25, “I thank Thee that Thou 
hast hid these things,” etc.; Rom. vi. 17, “Thanks be to God 
that ye were the servants of sin, but,” etc. Had St. Paul not 
been quoting from the O.T., he would probably have expressed 
himself differently, ¢.g. dpywouevor py auapravere, or the like. The 
phrase is frequently explained by reference to what is called the 
Hebrew idiom (which is by no means peculiarly Hebrew) of com- 
bining two imperatives, so that the former expresses the condition, 
the latter the result, as in Amos v. 4, “Seek Me and live.” But 
this would make the words mean, “ Be angry, and so ye shall not 
sin.” Olshausen takes the first imperative hypothetically, “If ye 
are angry, as it is to be foreseen that it will happen, do not sin 
in anger.” For, he says, “‘man’s anger is never in itself just and 
permissible.” God’s alone is holy and just. This is fallacious, 
for anger is only in a figure attributed to God, and would not be 
so if all human anger were wrong. Besides, such a meaning 
would require aAAd, or the like, instead of «at. Indeed, no one 
acquainted with Butler’s classical discourse on Resentment would 
accept Olshausen’s statement. Apart from sudden (or instinctive) 
anger, which was intended to prevent sudden harm, deliberate 
anger is lawfully aroused by injustice. “It is in us connected 
with a sense of virtue and vice, and in the form of indignation on 
behalf of others is one of the common bonds by which society is 
held together” (cf. Rom. xiii. 4). Nor can the fact that the injury 
is done to ourselves make it unlawful, It becomes so when in- 
dulged where no injustice was intended, or when it is out of pro- 
portion, or when harm is inflicted merely to gratify it. Our Lord was 
angry, Mark iii. 5. Beza, Grotius, and others have taken dpyileode 
interrogatively, which is inconsistent with its being a quotation. 

é HAcos pr) emcBudtw drt Tapopyo ps bpav. 

tp is added before wapopyicye in Rec., with most MSS. and 
Fathers, but is absent from 8* A B. Alford thinks it may have been 
omitted to give indefiniteness. But it is much more likely to have 
been added for grammatical reasons. 


Tlapopyopués is not found in profane authors; it occurs several times in 
the LXX., but usually of the sins by which Israel ‘‘ provoked” the Lord, 
e.g. 1 Kings xv. 30. In Jer. xxi. 5, in Cod. Alex., it occurs in the sense 
‘“‘anger.” The verb is found (in the passive) in Demosth. 805. 19; in the 
active, in this Epistle, vi. 4. mapopy:ouds appears to be distinguished from 
épy) as implying a less permanent state, ‘‘ irritation.” 


There is no reason to suppose a reference to the night as 
tending to nouris anger (“affectus noctu retentus alte insidet,” 
Bengel after Chrys.). The precept simply means, as Estius 
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observes, “let the day of your anger be the day of your recon- 
ciliation,” for the new day began at sunset. The Pythagoreans, 
as Plutarch informs us, observed the same rule, eirote mpoaaybetey 
eis Aoréopias tn épyns, api 7 Tov HAtov Sovat, Tas Se~ias éuBddAXovres 
GAARA Kai doracdpevor dueAvovro (Plut. De Am. Frat. 488 B). 
Eadie quotes a quaint comment from Fuller, “Let us take the 
apostle’s meaning rather than his words—with all possible speed 
to depose our passion, not understanding him so literally that we 
may take leave to be angry till sunset, then might our wrath 
lengthen with the days; and men in Greenland, where days last 
gd te a quarter of a year, have plentiful scope of revenge.” 

pndé Sidote rémov 7H SiaBddy. The Rec. has pare, with 
sae cursives ; all the uncials apparently have padé, pyre would 
imply that St. Paul might have said pyre... pyre, but wrote 
py in the first clause, because not then thinking of the second. 
Such a usage, py .. - pyre, is SO rare in classical authors that 
some scholars have denied its existence, and it is not elsewhere 
found in St. Paul. The distinction between pyre . . . pyre and 
pndé . . . ndé, according to Hermann and others, is that the 
former divide a single negation into parts which are mutually 
exclusive; and neither negation gives a complete whole; thus 
corresponding to “neither... neither.” Comp. Matt. vi. 26, 
ob oretpovow oid OepiLovow obdé cuvdyourw, “ they sow not, and 
they reap not, and gather not”; Matt. xil. 32, otre & rovrw ro 
aidve ovre év To péAXovte, “ neither i in this world nor in the future,” 
these being the two divisions of ovx dpeOnorerat, 

diSore rézrov, #.e. room to act, since indulgence in angry feelings 
leads to hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness. Comp. Rom. 
xii. 19, Sdre one TH Spyt. 

7G SiaBorw. 6 didBodos is used by St. Paul only in this and 
the Pastorals. Erasmus, Luther, and others understand the word 
here as simply “ calumniator,” and so the Syriac. But elsewhere 
in N.T. 6 daBoAos always means “the devil.” In 1 Tim. iii. 11; 
2 Tim. iil. 3; Tit. 11. 3, the word 1s used as an adjective. 

28. 6 xAdéwrwy pyxén kXewtérw. Not “qui furabatur,” as Vulg., 
an attempt to soften the proper force of the word. Jerome miti- 
gates the word in a different way, interpreting it of everything 
“quod alterius damno quaeritur,” and favours the application to 
the “furtum spirituale” of the false prophets. The present parti- 
ciple seems intermediate between 6 xAéfas and 6 «Aérrys. 

paddov 8€ xomdrw, rather, on the contrary, let him labour, 
epyaLdspevos tats [iSiars] xepotv rd dyaldy. 

There is a considerable variety of reading here— 
rais lilacs xepoly 7d dyabby, S* ADG, Vulg. Clarom. Goth. Arm, 


rats xepoly rd dyaddy, N*B, Amiat., Ambrosiaster. 
7d dyaddv rais (dlacs xepoly, K 10 mss., Theodoret. 
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7d dya0dv rais xepoly, L most mss., Chrys. Theoph. Oecum, 

The chief question is as to the genuineness of (3fats. On the one hand, it is 
suggested that it may have been intentionally omitted because its force was 
not perceived, and so it was thought to be eet on the other hand, 
that it may be an interpolation from 1 Cor. iv. Against the former 
suggestion is the circumstance that in the passage “Cor. -» where the word 
might with even more reason be thought superfluous, no copyist has omitted 
it. The insertion, on the other hand, was very natural. The case of rd 
d-yaéy is very different. The variation in its position is, indeed, suspicious, 
and a nearer definition of épyatéuevo might have seemed necessary (since, as 

observes, 6 xAéwru épydferat, ddMAd xaxéy), and Gal. vi. 10 would then 
suggest A dya0éy ; but the only authority for its omission is Tertullian (Fes. 
Carn. 45 


TO Gyabev. *‘ Antitheton ad furtum prius manu piceata male 
commissum,” Bengel. 

tva éxy petadsddvar To xpetay éxovr. The motive here alleged 
is striking and characteristic, although surely we cannot say, with 
Olshausen and Ellicott, that this is the true specific object of all 
Christian labour; unless by “Christian labour” is meant labour 
over and above what is necessary for the labourer’s own subsistence. 
That, by the law of nature, is the first object, unless we include 
with it the support of his own family. 

Schoettgen infers from this clause that there were some who 
thought their thefts might be atoned for by almsgiving; and he 
quotes passages from Jewish writers which refer to such a delu- 
sion (Yalkut Rubeni, f. r10. 4; Vayyiqra Rabba, f. 147. 1). Not, 
indeed, that there was any such “ Jewish opinion,” as some writers 
assert. But the precept here is too general to be so understood, 
it simply (as Meyer remarks) opposes to unlawful taking, dutiful 
giving. 

29. wis Néyos campis ex toi ordpatos Spay ph éxropevdodu, 
The negative belongs to the verb; cf. Rom. ii. 20; Gal. li. 16, 
ob SixawOycera raca odpé: 1 Cor. i. 29, drrws py Kosghonras waa. 

odpf. The expression is quite logical; whereas in English, if we 
aay “all flesh shall not be justified,” the negative really belongs to 
“all,” not to the verb. 

canpos is primarily “rotten, diseased,” hence in classical writers 
“disgusting.” In the N.T. it is used of a “worthless” tree, Matt. 
vii. 17, xi. 33; fish, Matt. xiii. 48. It is clear, therefore, that the 
word does not of itself mean “filthy,” and Chrys. interprets it as 
meaning 8 py TH iditay xpelav wAnpor (Hom. iv. on Tim.), and 
Theodoret makes it include aicxpodoyia, AoWopia, ovKopartia, 
Braodnpia, pevdoroyia, Kat 74, ‘Tourots mpooopow. With this we 
might compare av fnjya apyov, Matt. xi. 36. But although 
campos, used of material things, may mean simply what is only fit 
to be thrown away, just as “rotten” is colloquially used by English 
schoolboys, it may be questioned whether in connexion with 
Acyos it must not have a more specific meaning, something, 
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perhaps, like our word “foul” used of language, including, like it, 
not merely “filthy,” but scurrilous language. So Arrian opposes 
cam pot Adyor to Kopayot (Diss, Hpict. ii. 16, p. 298, ap. Kypke) 
GAA € tis ayabds mpds oixodopiy THs xpetas. For xpeias there 
is a remarkable variant, miorews, in D* G, Vulg-Clem. (but Amiat. 
has xpeias) Goth. Jerome expressly says: “ pro eo quod nos 
posuimus ad aedificationem opportunitatis, hoc est quod dicitur 
Graece rns xpeas, in Latinis codicibus propter euphoniam mutavit 
interpres et posuit ad aedificationem fidet.” 


xpelas is the reading of § A BK L P and nearly all mss. and versions. 
It is somewhat curious that in Rom. xii. 13, D*G substitute prelacs for 


xpelats. 


eis Oixodopdy Tis xpetas, by no means for eis xp. tis olx., as 
AV. xpeias is the objective genitive ; the actual “need” or 
‘foccasion ” is that which is to be affected by the edifying influence 
of the discourse. In Acts vi. 3 the word seems to mean ‘“occa- 
sion” or “matter in hand” (“whom we may set over this xp.”). 
Field aptly cites Plutarch, Vit. Pericl, viii., wndé pyya pydty éxmecety 
GKOVTOS avToU mMpos THY WpoKEyLevnV xpElay dvdppoorov. Thus the 
sense is “for the improvement of the occasion.” So in substance 
Theophylact : Orep olxodopel Tov TARTLOV avayKatov by TH MpoKerpery 
xpetg, and Jerome: “juxta opportunitatem loci temporis et 
personae aedificare audientes.” Olshausen and Rickert take 
xpeta as abstract for concrete = those that have need, which would 
make ris xpeias superfluous. 

tva 8@ xdpiv Trois dxovouow. “That it may give benefit to 
them that hear.” 

56 xapuy has been variously interpreted. Chrysostom oe 
strangely understands it to mean “make the hearer grateful, ” iv 
xapev oot eidj 6 dxovwy, but adding as an alternative, é iva. one 
p-évous abrovs épydorgrat, Theodoret observes, xapwv THv Gupndiay 
éxadere’ tovtéoti iva davy Sexros rots ax. But edifying discourse 
cannot always be acceptable, nor should this be the object aimed 
at; nor, again, does SiSova: ydpw ever have this meaning. Said of 
persons, it means to grant a favour. But Plutarch has the phrase 
with reference to food given to invalids: ovdeuéay nddrvnv otdé ydpu 
drodibwor, ‘it confers neither pleasure nor benefit.” And in N.T. 
xépis is similarly used, as in 2 Cor. i. 15, “that ye might have a 
second y.” ; vill. 6, “ that he would complete in you this x. also.” 
But as wis hag a ‘specially spiritual meaning in the N.T. generally, 
there is no reason to deny such a reference here. 

80. Kai ph Auwetre 13 Mvedpa 1d “Ayioy tod Geob. The con- 
nexion with the foregoing is well expressed by Theophylact : 
eis pyua campov Kat dvagtov TOU xXptoTiavov OTOPATOS, OvK cay eae 
éAvmyoas, AAG 7d wvetua To @eodt. The warning assumes the 
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indwelling of the Spirit, and vividly expresses the offence done to 
that Spirit by such sins of the tongue. Aquinas weakens it by 
referring it to grieving the Spirit of God in others. 

év © éodpayioOyte. This supplies the ground of the motive. 
elra xat 7 mpooOnxy THs evepyerias, va petlwy yévyTat 7 KaTryopia, 
Chrys. Some of the older as well as later commentators see in 
the words a suggestion that the Spirit may thus be led to depart, 
and the seal be lost. Had this been intended, px rapofvvere would 
have been more suitable. But there is no suggestion of a possible 
departure of the Spirit; even the tense of éod¢payioOyre, referring 
as it does to a sealing once for all, is against this. But it would 
be equally erroneous to say that the doctrine of “final persever- 
ance” is contained or implied. When ason is warmed that if he 
acts in such and such a manner he will grieve his father, this does 
not suggest that his father may cast him off. 

eis typépay dmodutpdcews, 7.¢. for, or with a view to, the day of 
complete redemption. On aod. cf. i. 14. 

831. waica mxpia, ‘every kind of bitterness,” the temper which 
cherishes resentful feelings. Aristotle defines the aixpot as “hard 
to be reconciled” (dvoécaAvroc), and retaining their anger for a 
long time. 

cat Oupds cat dpyn. These flow from the temper of rixpia, pita 
Oyod Kai dpyyns mexpia, Chrys. Of these two, @vuds expresses 
rather the temporary excitement of passion ; épyy, the more settled 
anger. Thus Greg. Naz. Carm. 34, Gupos pév édorw abpoos Céors 
- gpevds, dpyy 5& Oupos éupévwv. Hence Ecclus. xlvill. 10, xordcat 
épynv po Gvpod, before it bursts out. The Stoics defined @upds as 
épyn apxopevn (Diog. Laert. vii. 114). 

Kat xpauvy} cat BAacdynpia. Chrysostom well observes: tos 
yap torw dvaBarny pépwv H xpavyy THY opyqv’ cuprddicoyv Tov Urmov, 
Kal xatéotpepas Tov advaBarnv. Kpavyy leads to BAacdypia, which 
is clearly “‘reviling,” not ‘‘ blasphemy.” 

ody mdéoyn xaxia. Associated also in Col. ii. 8 with épyy, 
Ouyds, and BAacdypia, to which is there added aicypoAoyia. It is 
not badness in general, but ‘“ malice,” ‘‘animi pravitas, quae 
Aumanitati et aequitatt est opposita.” So Suidas: 7 tov xaxGoar 
rov wéAas orovdy. It is the very opposite of what follows. 

82.-V. 2. Exhortation to be tender-hearted and forgiving, follow- 
ing as a pattern God's forgiveness in Christ. 

82. yiveoOe 5é, “become, show yourselves.” Corresponding to 
dpOnrw ad tyoy on the other side. xpyoroi, “kind.” This is the 
only place in the Epistles where the adjective occurs ; it is used of 
God in Luke vi. 35; so the substantive, ch. ii. 7; Tit. iil. 4, etc. 

eVomdayxvo, “tender-hearted,” in this sense only in biblical 
and ecclesiastical writers. Hippocrates has it in the physical 
sense, “having healthy bowels.” Euripides uses the substantive 
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ciomhayxvia in the sense “firmness of heart.” The adjective 
occurs in the same sense as here in the Prayer of Manasses, 7, 
and in Zest. XJI Patr., of God. Comp. the parallel Col. iii, 12, 
omdayxva olxrippov. 

xaphspevor éaurots=Col. ili. 13. Origen presses éavrois as 
indicating that what was done to another was really done to them- 
selves, dia 76 cvccwmovs yuas elvac; Meyer and Alford think it 
implies that the forgiveness they are to show to others has as its 
pattern that which was shown to them as a body in Christ, éavrois 
being thus emphatic. In Col. 11. 12, also, we have dvexouevoe 
dAAnAwy Kat xape{opevor éavrois, and again, 1 Pet. iv. 8-10, ry els 
éavrovs dydmnv éxrevn éxovTes ... . pirdogevor els dAAnAos . . . els 
éavrovs [7d xdpurpa.] Suaxovodvres. We are not justified in putting 
so much into the word as Meyer’s explanation supposes ; but so 
much is true, that éavrots suggests, more than aAAnAots, that they 
are addressed as members of one corporate body. This use of 
the word is quite classical Demosthenes has BovAeoOe ... 
mepuiovtes airav ruvOdverOat (p. 43, 10). Comp. also Xen. AMem. lil, 
5. 16 (quoted by Lightfoot on Col.), 4 ayri pey Tov ovvepyeiy éavrois 
Ta Tupdépovra, éxnpealovow GAA HAots, Kat POovovcw éavrois padXov 
H) Tots dAAots avOpwras .. . Kal mpoapotvrat paAXov ovrw Kepdaivew 
dx’ adAnjAwv ) cwwdedorvres atrovs. Also Dem. Mid. 101, p. 547. 

The Vulgate has erroneously “ donantes,” and Erasmus, “ lar- 
gientes,” but the following context shows that the word must 
mean “forgiving.” 

caus xai, the same motive that is appealed to in the Parable 
of the Unforgiving Servant. 

& @eds dy Xpiorg. “In Christ,” not “for Christ’s sake,” as AV., 
for which there is no-justification. The sense is the same as in 
2 Cor. v. 19, “God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto 
Himself. ” Not “per Christum” (Calvin), nor even pera Tov xevduvou 
Tov viod abrod kai THs opayis avrov (Theoph.), of which there is no 
hint in the é; but, as in the passage in 2 Cor., God manifesting 
Himself i in, acting in (not “through ”), Christ. Hence in Col. iii 
13 it is 6 Kuptos éxapicaro tpir. 


dxaploato tpiv. The readings here and in ch. v. 2 vary between the 
second and the first person. 
In iv. 32 duty is read by NAGP 37, 37) Vulg. (Clem.) Goth. Sah. Boh. 
Eth. fyi» by DKL 17, 47, both Syr 
In v. 2 duds by NABP BP 37 Sah. Eth, “eons N°DGKL17 47, Vulg. 
Syr. (both) Boh. Goth. Arm 
1b. bpav by B 37, Sah Eth. jay by NADGKLP 17 47, Vulg, 
Syr. (both) Boh. Goth. Arm 
Or, to put it otherwise, we have=s 
ty. 1 in all three places, D K L 17 47, Syr. Arm, 
Op. in all three, Sah. Eth 
Up. Ou. Hu, NAP. 
10 
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bu. tw. tu. 8° Vulg. Goth. 
hu. vp. dp., B 
Critics differ in their judgment. Lachmann (judging in the absence of 

&) reads 7. in all three places. Tischendorf (8th ed.) and Tregelles adopt 
vm. Ou. hu. (Treg., however, in iv. 32, giving jiv a place in the margin). So 
WH. (who place yu. in the margin in the first and third places). So v. Soden 
and RV. (with 4. in the mg. in the first | a and vu. in the third). Alford, 
Ellicott, and Eadie prefer bu. hu. qu. he confusion of the two pronouns 
is very frequent. As far as documentary evidence is concerned, the reading 
adopted in RV. seems to have the advantage. The evidence for dudy in the 
third place is comparatively small, and it is very natural that St. Paul, while 
using the second person in close connexion with the precepts yapifduevor, 
wepmareire év dydry, should from that to the more general statement in 
the first person. Indeed, it ts perhaps not going too far to say that while 
‘* God forgave you,” ‘‘ Christ loved you,” are perfectly natural, it would not 
seem so natural to say, ‘‘ Christ gave Himself for you,” although the individual 
believer may say, ‘‘ He gave Himself for me,” Gal. ii. 20. 

éxapicato, “forgave,” as referring to a past historical fact. Note 
that in Col. iii. 13 it is 6 Kvptos, with 6 Xpords in some texts. 

V. 1. yiveo$e ody pipntai rod cod. “ Become therefore imitators 
of God.” yiverOe resumes the yiveoOe of iv. 32. The words of 
that verse, ‘‘forgiving . . . as God forgave you,” show that the 
imitation inculcated is in respect of this particular virtue, and the 
oty, therefore, connects this verse with that immediately preced- 
ing, not with the whole foregoing subject. Imitators of God! 
The idea is a grand and ennobling one; and our Lord Himself sets 
it before us, and in the same aspect, when He says, “ Ye there- 
fore shall be perfect, as your heavenly Father is perfect,” namely, 
in that ‘“‘ He maketh His sun to rise on the evil and on the good, 
and sendeth rain on the just and the unjust” (Matt. v. 45, 48). 
So that we also should love our enemies. 

The forgiveness inculcated is obviously free forgiveness, as in 
the passage just cited and in the Lord’s Prayer. That this is here 
placed on the ground of imitation of God’s forgiveness is a decisive 
proof that St. Paul did not view the Atonement in the light of 
payment of a debt or endurance of a penalty demanded by Divine 
justice. The most unforgiving of men, if not actually vindictive, 
might say, I am quite ready to forgive on the same terms on 
which you say that God forgives, viz. that the debt be fully paid, 
the offence fully atoned for. Chrysostom has a fine comment on 
this “forgiving one another.” There is a great difference, he says, 
between God’s forgiveness and ours, ‘“‘for, if thou forgivest, the 
other will in turn forgive thee; but to God thou hast forgiven 
nought. And thou to thy fellow-servant, but God to His servant, 
and His enemy, and him that hateth Him. And He did not for- 
give simply without peril, but with the peril of His Son. For that 
He might forgive thee He sacrificed the Son,—rov Yiov €6v0«¢,— 
but thou, although often seeing forgiveness to be without peril or 
expense, dost not exercise it.” 
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és tékva dyamntd, 7.¢. as children beloved of God. He adds, 
says Chrys., another obligation of imitating God, not only because 
He has conferred benefits on us, but because we are His children, 
nay, His beloved children. “If God so loved us, we also ought 
to love one another.” 

2. xai weptwaretre dy dydwy, specifying, further, wherein the 
imitation of God is to be shown. Love is to be the rule of our 
ife 

Kabus xat b Xptotds Aydwyoev Spas, cat wapéduxey daurdy swép 
hpav. Compare John xii. 34, “as I have loved you, that ye also 
love one another.” «ai mapédwxev expresses wherein this love was 
shown. So ver. 25, “loved the Church, and gave Himself for 
it”; Gal. ii. 20, “loved me, and gave Himself for me.” ‘The verb 
requires no supplement, such as els Odvarov or T@ @ew ; see Rom. 
vill. 32; Gal. ii. 20, and ver. 25. trép, “on behalf of.” 

xporpopay Kai Gustav tT Geg TH Geo Is best connected with 
these words for the reason. just mentioned ; not with the follow- 
ing, since this would suppose the words placed emphatically 
before eis dopyv, as if to exclude the idea of human pleasure, 
which is out of the question. apoodopd and @voia are sometimes 
said to specify respectively an unbloody and a bloody offering ; but 
such a distinction cannot be maintained either in classical or 
biblical Greek. The idea of “sacrifice” in @vw is not derived 
from that of slaying, but of “ smoking,” “ burning incense.” This 
was, according to Aristarchus, the meaning of the verb in Homer; , 
cf. Latin “ fumus,” “ subfio,” which are from the same root. For 
biblical usage see Gen. iv. 3; Num. vii. 49, 73, etc. The alleged 
sense would be especially out of harmony with the figurative use of = 
Gucia in St. Paul, @voia {ao0a, Rom. xii. 1; cf. Phil. ii. 17, iv. 18. 
Ellicott supposes that mpoodopa is used as the more general term, 
relating, not to the death only, but to the life of obedience of our 
blessed Lord, His 6vcia {0a ; while @voia refers more particularly 
to His atoning death. The words appear, however, to be borrowed 
from Ps, xl. 6 (quoted Heb. x. 5), where they are used simply as 
together including all kinds of ceremonial offering. 

eis dopiy edwdias. ‘For a sweet-smelling savour.” The figure 
was founded originally on the heathen idea that the smell of the 
burnt sacrifice did literally ascend to the gods, who thereby 
participated with the worshipper in the sacred feast. So in 
Homer often; see especially //. XXIV. 69, 70, ov yap prot more 
Bopos Severo Sacrds cons, AoiBijs re xvions Te TO yap Adxopuev yépas 
npets. It is appropriate only to a burnt-offering. 

That St. Paul here speaks of Christ as a sacrifice cannot, of 
course, be denied. But does he do so by way of stating the 
nature or manner of the atonement? Surely not. There is not 
one word to hint at the relation of this sacrifice to God’s forgive- 
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ness. On the contrary, God in Christ forgiving us, and Christ 
showing His love by His offering of Himself, are put forward as 
exactly parallel examples ; indeed, in view of the parallel in Col., 
6 Kuptos éyapioaro, we might say as one and the same. It is this 
single aspect of Christ’s sacrifice as a supreme exhibition of love on 
the part both of the Father and of the Son that is here presented. 
Indeed, in Rom. vill. 32 the very same word zrapédwxe is used of 
the Father that is here used of the Son. And if we cannot argue 
as if the apostle were here stating the essential nature of the 
atonement, still less are we justified in assuming that he had in 
his mind the “ substitutionary ” view of sacrifice. Whatever the 
original idea of sacrifice may have been (and certainly the substi- 
tutionary view is not the only one possible), neither psalmists nor 
apostles seem to have had this idea present to their minds whenever 
they spoke of sacrifice. The psalmist speaks of sacrificing thanks- 
giving and praise (Ps. 1. 14); St. Paul, of his offering of the Gentiles 
(Rom. xv. 16). In Rom. xii. 1, already quoted, he calls on his readers 
to present their bodies as a sacrifice. In Phil. it. 17 he represents 
himself as offering their faith as a sacrifice ; and in the same Ep., 
iv. 18, he calls their present to him a sacrifice, an odour of a 
sweet savour. With the exception of 1 Cor. x. 18 (“they that eat 
of the sacrifices ”), these are the only passages beside the present 
in which he uses the words. This gives little support to the 
notion that we are to interpret his words here as if we were 
dealing with a treatise on scientific theology. 

Chrysostom certainly does not err in this way. He observes: 
Spas, 76 tép eyOpav wabeiv, ore dopy ebwdtas éori, cai Ovoia 
eirpoodextos; Kav dmodvys, tére Eo Gvaia’ rovro pipyoacbat 
éore rov Gedv. 

8-11. Special warnings against sins of impurity. 

8. wopveia 8é nai dxabapcia wiica  wheovefia pyde dvopatérdw 
év duty. 

ses is mentioned as being a sin of little account 
amongst the Gentiles. On mAcovegia see iv. 19. This passage, 
says Moule, more perhaps than any other, suggests that the word 
(wAcovegia) had acquired by usage, in St. Paul’s time, a familiar 
though not fixed connexion with sensua/ greed, just such as our 
word “‘covetousness” has acquired with the greed of material 
property. It is urged here that 4 indicates that the two words 
between which it stands belong to different classes. But in the 
following verse we have 7 between pwpodoyia and ebrpareXia, 
which do not belong to different classes. 

pede GvopalécOw. Herodotus says of the Persians : dooa 5€ agu 
movéey 0K eLertt, Tata obde A€yew ELeore (1. 138). But St. Paul’s 
precept refers to particular classes of sin only. Compare ver. 12. 
oi yap Adyot trav mpaypdrwv ciciv doi, Chrys. Bengel suggests 
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for dvoyz. “ mentioned as committed,” “ ut facta”; cf. dxoverar dv 
tpiv mopveia, 1 Cor. v. 1. But, besides that évoz. can hardly mean 
this, xndé, “ not even,” is decisive against it. 
4. xai alcxpdéms Kat popodoyia 4 edtpamedia. 
The MSS. and Vss. vary between xal and 4 in the first and second 


places. 

A D*G, It. Vulg. Sah. have #.. . 4. 

s* B D°K, Boh. Eth. have cal... xal. 

* P, Syr-Harc]. Arm. have cal... 4. 

Lachmann writes 4. . . 4, Tischendorf, RV. cal... 4, WH. wal... xal. 

aicxpdérns is not merely “foolish talking,” which would be 

aicxporcyia, but “shameful conduct.” Plato has (of Rhada- 
manthus inspecting the souls of the dead): dovpperpias re xai 
aisypornros yenovcav THv Wuyyv eldev (Gorg. 525 A); but there the 
word means the hideousness stamped on the soul by the vices of 
the living man. 

pwpodoyia, “stultiloquium,” only here in bibl. Grk. It is a rare 
word also in classical writers, but occurs in Arist. (//#s¢. An. i. 11) 
and Plutarch (Mor. 504 B). Plautus uses ‘“ morologus,” “ Amoris 
vitio non meo nunc tibi morologus fio” (fers. 1. 1. 50). 

eirpareXia. Aristotle defines etrp. as weraideuvpévyn vBpis. ol 
éupeXos trailovres ettpdredXot mpovayopevovrat, But he adds that, 
since most persons are pleased with excessive jesting, ot Bwpodcyxor 
evrpareAc tpocayopeorrat (Lh. (Vic. iv. 14), .é., aS in many other 
cases, the extreme usurps the name of the near. This would 
justify St. Paul’s usage, were there nothing else. But* for the 
adjective compare also Pindar, Pyth. i. 178, nm SoAwOys evrpa- 
mwédos Képdeoo , and iv. 104, where Jason boasts that he has never 
spoken éros etrpdzreAov. According to Dissen, the word was used 
“cum levitatis et assentationis, simulationis notatione”; but this 
does not seem to be the meaning here, where the context clearly 
points to licentious speech; see ver. 5. Trench compares the 
history of the Latin “urbanitas” and the English “ facetious.” 
He notes that in the AZt/es Glortosus of Plautus, the old man who 
describes himself as “‘ cavillator facetus ” says: “ Ephesi sum natus ; 
non enim in Apulis, non Animulae.” 

& ov dvixeyv, SoNABP. Rec. has 72 obx dvijxoryra, with DG K L and 
most. 

G\Xd paddov edxaptotia. Clement of Alex. understands evy. 
here of “‘ gracious speech” ; and so Jerome (but with a “ forsitan ”): 
‘juxta quam grati sive gratiosi et salsi apud homines appellamur,” 
—an opinion followed by Calvin, Hammond, and many others, 
“ gracious, pious, religious discourse in general,” Hammond ; 
who points to the ta 80 4: +v rots dx. in iv. 29, and “let your 
speech be always é xdpirs,” in Col. iv. 6. In Prov. xi. 16 we 
have yuri evxaporos, “a gracious, pious woman.” The adjective is 
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sometimes so used in classical authors: edxapiordrarot Adyor, Xen. 
Cyr. ii. 2. 1. This would suit the context very well; but as it is 
not only against St. Paul’s use of the word elsewhere, but, more- 
over, there is no example of the substantive in this sense, it would 
be too bold to adopt it. We have to understand a suitable verb 
from dvoualéoOw, both for this and the preceding substantives. 
The sense is not: “Jet not foolish speech be mentioned but 
thanksgiving,” but : “let there not be,” etc. Bengel understands 
dynxet tO evxaptoria ; and so Braune ; which with the reading & ovx 
dyjxevy iS not unnatural, but more harsh. In these cases of 
brachylogy there is really no need to look for a verb, the sense 
is obvious to the reader. 

5. toto yap tote ywdoxovres. (tore is the reading of XAB 
D* GP, It. Vulg. Goth. Sah. Boh. Arm., Chrys. 

éore, that of D°K L, Theodoret, Theoph. Internal as well as 
external evidence favours the former. éore yw. would be a feeble 
periphrasis for otéare or ywwwoxere, since there is no hint here of an 
emphasis on the present tense. 

The combination of the two verbs is not to be explained by 
reference to the Hebrew idiom, which combines a finite verb with 
the infinitive absolute (imitated in Greek by the participle with 
the finite verb), since the verbs here are different. Xenophon’s 
bpov xat axovwy olda (Cyr. iv. 1. 14) is nearer, but not exactly 
parallel, since there the participles define the kind of knowledge: 
“IT know by observation and hearsay.” The meaning is clear: 
“ve know full well, of your own knowledge.” tore is not im- 
perative, as in the Vulgate and Bengel, etc., which does not at all 
agree with the addition ywuoxovres. Hofmann puts a stop after 
tare, SO as to make rotro refer to the preceding. 

On was ovx cf. iv. 29. 

3 dor eid@dXoddtpns. 


There are three readings— 

8 dori el5wdodd7pys, & B 673, Jerome, 

8s éoriy el8wXoddrpys, A DK LP, Syr-Harcl, Boh. Arm., Chrys, 

& éorw eldwrodarpela, G, It. Vulg. Goth.; Syr-Pesh. (printed text) has 
“or,” which points to 8. 

The last is supposed by Meyer to have been an explanation of the second, 
which he thinks genuine, the first being produced from this by restoring 
ei3wroAdrpys. But it is quite as easy to account for the third variety as 
arising from the first, because elwXoAdrpys was thought unsuitable to 8. If 
the second reading had been the original, it is not easy to see why it should 
have been changed ; but 8 would readily be changed to &: for grammatical 
reasons. 


With the reading 6s some commentators (Harless, Braune, 
etc.) refer the relative to all three antecedents ; but this is not so 
natural as the reference to mAeovexrys, which also corresponds 
with Col. ili. 5, wAcovegiav, aris éoriv eidwAoAarpeca, although there 
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also Harless regards #rts as by attraction for drwa, as Eph. iii. 13. 
With the reading 6, the latter reference must, of course, be 
adopted. On the designation of wA. as idolatry, see above on 
iv. 19. The passages from Rabbinical writers, quoted by Schottgen 
and Wetstein, do not throw much light on the matter. They 
tepresent all‘kinds of wickedness and vice as idolatry ; pride, anger, 
refusal to give alms. If wAeovegia is simply ‘“ covetousness,” the 
question is, why should this, any more than fornication and im- 
purity, be singled out to be called idolatry? Meyer says that 
mopveia and axaGapoia are also subtle idolatry (certainly not “ more 
subtle forms,” Ellicott), but that it was natural for St. Paul, whose 
own self-sacrificing spirit was so opposed to this self-seeking, to 
brand this especially as idolatry in order to make it xar’ éfoxyv 
abominable. There is nothing in his language elsewhere to sup- 
port this idea. One of Chrysostom’s explanations shows how 
difficult he found it to answer the question. Wouldst thou lear, 
says he, how 7A. is idolatry, and worse than idolatry? Idolaters 
worship God’s creatures, but thou worshippest thy own creature, 
for God did not create zrAcovegia. 

If we give wAcovegia and wAcovéxrys the wider sense advocated 
on iy. 19, there is no difficulty. 

obx éxeu kAnpovopiav. As xAnpovopia does not necessarily imply 
actual possession, but the title to possession, it is not necessary to say 
that the present is used to express the certainty of future possession. 

év tH Bacideia tod Xptotod cai Geos. Many expositors (Bengel, 
Harless, etc.) argue from the absence of the article before @eod 
that the words mean “the kingdom of Him who is Christ and 
God.” But @ecs is one of the words that do not require an 
article ; comp. 1 Cor. vi. 9, 10, BaowAefay @eod: also 7d. xv. 50 and 
Gal. v. 21. See also Gal. i. 1, dca "Inco Xpiorod xai @eov srarpds : 
Rom. xv. 8, iép dAnbeias @eod: xiii. 4, Oeod dtaxovos, etc. There 
is in the context no dogmatic assertion about Christ, and to in- 
troduce such a prediction in this incidental way would be out of 
place. Nor does the apostle’s language elsewhere lead us to sup- 
pose that he would thus absolutely designate Christ, God. Comp. 
iv. 6, “one Lord, one God.” The absence of the article gives 
more unity to the conception ; it is not “the kingdom of Christ, 
and also the kingdom of God,” but being the kingdom of Christ 
it is the kingdom of God. 

6. pydeis Spas dmardrw Kevots Adyots. Adyoe xevoi, “sermones a 
veritate alieni.” Aeschines speaks of a decree written by Demos- 
thenes as xevwrepov rwv Adywv ods elwHe A€yev Kai tov Biov by 
BeBiwxe (Cont. Cres. p. 288); and Plato says: ris év Evvovcig rode 
pearnv Kevois Adyots abros atrov Koopor; (Laches. 169 B). 

To what persons do these words refer? Grotius thinks, partly 
heathen philosophers, partly Jews, who thought that all Jews would 
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have part in the world to come. Meyer sees in them the un- 
believing heathen, which view he supports by reference to the 
following words ; and so Eadie. But the Christians, as such, were 
separate from the unbelieving heathen, and the Epistle gives no 
reason to suppose that they would need to be warned against 
immoral teaching proceeding from them. Rather, we must under- 
stand persons amongst themselves who made light of sins 
of impurity, as too many in Christian communities still do. 
As Bullinger (ap. Harless) says: ‘‘ Erant apud Ephesios homines 
corrupti, ut hodie apud nos plurimi sunt, qui haec salutaria Dei 
praecepta cachinno excipientes obstrepunt ; humanum esse quod 
faciant amatores, utile quod foeneratores, facetum quod jaculatores, 
et idcirco Deum non usque adeo graviter animadvertere in istius- 
modi lapsus.” The context perfectly harmonises with this: ‘ Be 
not ye Christians misled into such vices, for it is just these, etc., 
and by falling into them ye would be ovppéroyo with those who 
are in the darkness from which ye have been delivered.” 

S.a taira ydp, “for it is on account of these things”; not this 
teaching, but these sins, 

epxetat H Spyr} Tod Geo. dpyy is not to be limited to the ordinary 
judgments of this life, “quorum exempla sunt ante oculos” 
(Calv.) ; nor is there reason to limit it to the wrath of God in the 
day of judgment (Meyer). The wrath of God will be manifested 
then, but it exists now. 

éwi tods ulods Tis direcBeias, See ii. 2. 

7. pi obv yiverOe ouppéroxor abtav. ‘Do not therefore become 
partakers with them.” airwy refers to the persons, not the sins 
(as Braune). This sharing is by some understood of sharing in 
their punishment, but by most ‘expositors of sharing in their sins ; 
Stier combines both, and not unreasonably, since it has just been 
said that these sins bring punishment, and the sense naturally is: 

_ Have nothing in common with them, for ye surely do not desire 
to share the wrath with them. 

8, ire ydp wore oxéros. év is quite properly absent. To 
quote Fritzsche: “ Recte ibi non ponitur, ubi aut non sequitur 
membrum oppositum, aut scriptores oppositionem addere nondum 
constituerant, aut loquentes alterius membri oppositionem qua- 
cunque de causa lectoribus non indixerunt” (Rom. x. 19, vol. i 
Pp. 423). 

nre. The emphasis is on the time past; cf. “Troja fuit, 
fuimus Troes.” oxdoros. Stronger than “ were in darkness.” They 
were not only in darkness ; darkness was also in them. So wiv 8é 
as év Kupiv. The whole nature of light was to belong to them 
as formerly the whole nature of darkness ; they were not only in the 
light, but penetrated by it, so that they themselves became “‘ the 
light of the world,” Matt. v. 14. 
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év Kvpfw, “in fellowship with the Lord.” 

Os tékva dwrds wepixateite. With réxva dwrds cf. viol areHelas, 
ver. 6 and ii. 3. Alford argues from the absence of the article 
before gwrds (in contrast with rot gurds, ver. g and Luke xvi. 8), 
that “it is light as “ght that is spoken of.” But the absence of the 
article is in accordance with the settled rule stated by Apollonius, 
that (subject to certain qualifications) nouns in regimen must have 
the article prefixed to both or to neither (see Middleton, On the 
Greek Article, iii. 1, 73 3, 6). 

9. 6 ydp xapwis Tod gwrds. The walk to which I exhort you 
is that which becomes children of the light, for etc. 


The Rec. Text. has rveduaros for gwrés, with D°K L, Syr-Pesh., Chrys. 
and most cursives. 

gurés is the reading of NABD*GP 67’, It. Vulg. Goth. Boh. Arm., 

en, Jerome. 

t might be thought possible that ¢wrés had come in from recollection of 
the same word just preceding, but the figure of ‘‘ light” governs the whole 
, and fpya dxapwa oxérovs, ver. 10, corresponds to xaprds gwrés 
ere. Kaprds xvedparos undoubtedly came in from the parallel, Gal. v. 22, 
where the contrast is with épya capxés, ver. 19; cf. 17, 18. The variation is 
an important one for the estimate of the character of the authorities that 

support the two readings respectively. 

dv rdoy dyabwoury cat Sixatocdvy cai ddnGeig. “In all (7.¢. every 
kind of) goodness and righteousness and truth,” the opposites of 
xaxia, adtkia, Weddos. ayadwovvy is not found in classical Greek, 
but is used by St. Paul in three other places, viz. Rom. xvi. 14; 
Gal. v. 22; 2 Thess.i 11. The use of it in the Sept. gives ts 
little help. In Eccles., where it occurs several times, it is used for, 
“enjoyment.” In Neh. ix. 25, 35, it is used of the goodness of God. 
In Ps, ii. 3 (li. Sept.) it is “good ” in general as opposed to “evil” ; 
and so In xxxviil. (xxxvil.) 20. In St. Paul it would seem to mean 
“goodness” in the special sense of benevolence; and thus the 
threefold enumeration here would correspond to that in the 
Gospels: “justice, mercy, and truth,” and to Butler’s “justice, 
truth, and regard to common good” (comp. Rom. v. 7). 

As a metaphor the expression “fruit of the light” cannot be 
called “strictly correct,” as if it referred to the necessity of light for 
the production of fruit, etc. The words “children of light” 
convey no intimation of such a figure. 

10. Soxipdfovres ti dori eddpeotoy TS Kupiw. Compare Rom. 
xii. 2, els TO Soxtpafew tyas ti rd O€Anpa Tod Weor, 7d dyaOov Kai 
evaperroy kai TéA cor, 

Putting to the proof, partly by thought and partly by experience. 
Stier and some others take the words imperatively, supplying éore, 
as Rom. xii. 9-13 and vv. 19, 20; but here between two impera- 
tives this is less natural. 

Ll. Kat ph cuyxowwveite Tors Epyors dxdpmoig Tod oxdrous. “ Have 
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no fellowship with.” The thought joins on te ver. 7. The verb 
with the dative means (like the simple xowwveiv) to have fellowship 
or partnership with. In the sense, “to have part in a thing,” it 
takes the genitive. axapzos, for vice has no xaprés. Thus 
Jerome: “Vitia in semet ipsa finiuntur et pereunt, virtutes 
frugibus pullulant et redundant. x 

11, 12. padov dé Kat ehdyxere, Ta, yap xpudi ywwépeva bn’ adrav 
abypse dort wai Adyew. xpudy yevoueva cannot be merely syn- 
onymous with é¢pya oxérovs, as Harless and Olshausen hold ; 
oxoros and xpupy are distinct notions, and épya oxdrovs might 
be open offences. Besides, this.would make xpuvdy quite super- 
fluous, «at A€yewv, “even to mention.” 

éXéyxere is usually taken to mean “reprove.” This seems to 
imply reproof by words; but then the reason assigned seems 
strange ; they are to be reproved, because even to speak of them 
is shameful. If the conjunction had been “although” and not 
“for,” it would be intelligible. Hence some expositors have 
actually supposed that yap here means “although,” which is, of 
course, impossible. Another view that has been taken is “ rebuke 
them openly, for to speak of them otherwise is shameful”; but 
this puts too much into Aéyer. Bengel’s view is that the words 
assign, not the reason for éA., but the reason of the apostle’s 
speaking indefinitely of the vices, whilst he enumerates the virtues. 
This is forced, and against the emphatic position of xpug7. Stier's 
view is that the reproof is to be by the life, not by words: “Ye 
would yourselves be sinning if ye were to name the secret vices ” 
hence the necessity for walking in the light, that so these deeds 
may be reproved. But St. Paul is not deterred by such scruples 
from speaking plainly of heathen vices when occasion required. 
Harless’ view, that the words are connected with py ovyx., “ Do 
not commit these sins, for they are too bad even to mention,” 
assumes that ra xpud7 ywopeva simply = ra épya tov oxdrous, which 
we have seen is untenable. 

Meyer and Eadie assign as the connexion, “By all means 
reprove them ; and there is the more need of this, for it is a shame 
even to speak of their secret sins.” This seems to leave the 
difficulty unsolved. Barry says: “In such reproof it should be 
remembered that it would be disgraceful ‘even to speak’ in 
detail of the actual ‘things done in secret.’” This again 
supposes that yap assigns a reason for what is not expressed, 
namely, for some qualification of éAéyxere, not at all for éA€yxere 
itself. 

There is, however, another meaning of éAéyxw very common, 
especially when the object is a thing, not a Person, and more 
particularly in connexion with derivatives of xpvarw, viz. to expose 
or bring to light. Artemidorus, in his interpretations of dreams, 
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when speaking of those dreams which forebode the revealing of 
secrets, always speaks of Ta Kpumra éAéyxeoOar, e.g. ll. 36, Aros 
dine Siorcus éfavaréh\Awy Ta KpuTra. ed eyxet Tov AcAnGevar Soxovvruv. 
Polybius says: éA€yxeoPai gacw ras dicas tro tiv mepirtdcewv 
(p. 1382). He opposes to it Stacxoreio Bat (p. 138 3). And 
Phavorinus defines éA€yxw. 76 xexpuppeévoy adrdanpa twos eis pis dyu. 
Cf. Aristoph. Zccles. 48 3- 

So the substantive 6 éAeyxos=proof. The connexion of this 
signification with that of “convict ” 1s obvious. ‘The Etym. M. 
has eAcyxos dorw 6 Ta mpdypata cadyvifuv ... 6 yap &X, eis His 
aye Td Tpaypara., 

This appears to be the meaning of the verb in John iii. 20, ov« 
EpXETAL TPOS TO Has, iva py eAeyxOp Ta. épya airov. Compare i in the 
following verse, épxera: mpos 70 iis, iva pavepwF ij avrov Ta épya. 
Compare also 1 Cor. xiv. 22, edeyxerat tro mdyTwy . . . TA KpuTTa 
THS Kapdias airov pavepa yiverar. The occurrence of xpvd7 here in 
.the immediate context suggests that this meaning was present to 
the apostle’s mind. Adopting it, we obtain as the interpretation: 
Have no participation with the works of darkness, nay, rather 
expose them, for the things they do secretly it is a shame even to 
mention ; but all these things when exposed by the light are made 
manifest in their true character. Then follows the reason, not for 
13a, but for the whole exhortation. This éAéyxew is not useless, 
for it leads to davepodo Ga, and so turns oxdros into ¢as. This is 
Soden’s interpretation. A remarkable parallel is John 111. 20, just 
quoted. There also épya are the object, ésya whose nature is 
(ver. 19); and it is the das which effects éAdyxew, ver. 20, 
and davepotr, ver. 21. 

18. rd Be wdvra edeyxdpeva bmd Tol Gurds pavepoirar’ wav ydp 
78 pavepotpevoy pis gor. The difficulty in tracing the ssnnee on 
continues to be felt here. Meyer interprets: But everything 
(= those secret sins) when it is reproved is made manifest by the 
light ; that is, by the light of Christian truth which operates in your 
reproof, it is brought to the light of day in its true moral character ; 
I say, by the light, for—to prove that it can only be by the light— 
whatever is made manifest is light ; it has ceased to have the nature 
of darkness. Assuming, namely, “quod est in effectu (fas éort) 
id debet esse in causa (id tov dwrds).” This is adopted by 
Ellicott. But it is open to serious objection: first, io rot dwrds 
is not emphatic ; on the contrary, its position is as unemphatic as 
possible ; secondly, éAeyxéueva is on this view not only super- 
fluous but disturbing ; thirdly, the assumption that what is in the 
effect must be in the cause, is much too recondite a principle to be 
silently assumed in such a discourse as this ; and, lastly, this treats 
davepovpevoy as if it were repavepwpevov. Meyer, in fact, endeavours 
to obtain, by the help of a hidden metaphysical assumption, the 
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same sense which Eadie and others obtain by taking davepovpevov 
as middle (= AV.). 

Ellicott adds, “‘ whatever is illumined is light.” But qdavepow 
does not mean “to illumine,” but to make ¢gavepos. It occurs 
nearly fifty times in the N.T. and never=¢wrifew. True, it is 
allied to gus, but not closely, for its nearest connexion is with the 
stem of daivw, viz. gay, which is already far from ¢as. Again, 
when it is said by Alford (in reply to Eadie’s objection that the 
transformation does not always take place) that, “objectively 
taken, it is universally true: everything shone upon 1s LIGHT” 
(whether this tends to condemnation or not depending on 
whether the transformation takes place or not), this surely is just 
what is not true. A dark object shone upon does not become /ux 
(the English word is ambiguous). He adds that the key text is 
John iti. 20, but in order to fit this in he interprets “ brought into 
light” as “ made light.” 

Bengel, followed by Stier, takes davepovpevov as middle, “ quod 
manifestari non refugit; confer mox, éyetpat xai avdora” [the 
correct reading is éyepe|; and on wav, “ Abstractum pro concreto 
nam hic sermo jam est de homine ipso, coll. v. seq. propterea.” 

We seem almost driven (with Eadie, after Beza, Calvin, 
Grotius, etc.) to take davepovmevov as middle, in this sense, ‘ what- 
ever makes manifest is light.” The examples, indeed, of davepovo- 
Qa as middle, adduced by Eadie, are not quite to the point, viz. 
such as épavepw6n in Mark xvi. 12, where the medial sense is 
much more marked than in the present passage. Jileek thinks it 
necessary to suppose an active sense here, but he proposes to read 
gavepovv ro. Oltramare interprets : “‘ All the things done in secret, 
when reproved, are brought into open day by the light [which is 
salutary |, for whatever is so brought out is light.” 

14. Atd Adyer. “ Wherefore it is said.” It is generally held that 
this formula introduces a quotation from canonical Scripture. 
Here the difficulty arises that this 1s not a quotation from canon- 
ical Scripture. Jerome admits this, saying, “‘omnes editiones . 
veterum scripturarum ipsaque Hebraeorum volumina eventilans 
nunquam hoc scriptum reperi.” He therefore suggests that it is 
from an apocryphal writing ; not that the apostle accepted such a 
writing as authoritative, but that he quoted it as he has quoted. 
Aratus, etc. He, at the same time, mentions others who supposed 
the words to be spoken by the apostle himself under inspiration. 
Many moderns, however, think that the original text is Isa. lx. 1, 
‘‘ Arise, shine, for thy light is come, and the glory of the Lorp is 
risen upon thee,” the words being, it is said, quoted, not verbally, 
but in essence. It would be more correct to say that the resem- 
blance is verbal rather than in essence; for the differences are 
important. The very word 6 Xpiords is fatal to the idea of a 
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quotation. Alford, indeed, says that it is a necessary inference 
from the form of the citation (viz. 6 Xp.) that St. Paul is citing 
the language of prophecy in the light of the fulfilment of prophecy, 
which obviously assumes the point in question. It is said, more- 
over, that no surprise can be felt at finding Christ substituted for 
the Lorp (Jehovah) of the O.T., and the true Israel for Jerusalem. 
True: if the question were of: the application of words from the 
O.T., as in 1 Pet, iii. 15, or of interpretation added to the quota- 
tion, as in Rom. xi. 6-8. Moreover, the words here are not 
addressed to the Church (6 xafevdwy), they seem rather addressed 
either to recent converts or to those who do not yet believe. And, 
further, there is nothing in Isaiah about awaking from sleep or 
arising from the dead (though Alford asserts the contrary) ; nor is 
the idea, “shall give thee light,” at all the same as Isatah’s, “the 
glory of the Lord has risen upon thee.” 

Hence other commentators find it necessary to suppose a 
reference to other passages either separately or combined with 
this, viz. Isa. ix. 2, xxvi. 19, lii. 1. Such conjectures, in fact, 
refute themselves ; for when the words of a prophet are so com- 
pletely changed, we can no longer speak of a quotation, and Adye 
would be quite out of place. Nor can we overlook the fact that 
the point of the connexion seems to lie in the word érudavoret, 

Others have adopted Jerome’s suggestion as to an apocryphal 
source, some even going so far as to suggest the actual name of 
the book, Epiphanius naming the Prophecy of Elijah; George 
Syncellus, a book of Jeremiah ; the margin of Codex G, the Book 
of Enoch. It is hardly sufficient to allege against this view that 
Aéye: always introduces a quotation from canonical Scripture. But 
5 Xpiords is inconsistent with the idea of an O.T. apocryphon, 
and apart from that the whole expression has a Christian 
stamp. 

Meyer endeavours to reconcile the assertion that Aéye intro- 
duces a citation from canonical Scripture with the fact that this is 
not such a citation, by the supposition that by a lapse of memory 
the apostle cites an apocryphon as if it were canonical. But was 
St. Paul’s knowledge of the Scriptures so imperfect that he 
did not know, for example, that the promised deliverer is never 
in the O.T. distinctly called 6 Xpiords ? 

Others conjecture that it may be a saying of Christ Himself 
that is quoted. The use of 6 Xpiords in the third person is not 
inconsistent with this ; nor, again, the fact that St. Paul does not 
elsewhere quote the sayings of Christ. Why might he not do it 
once? But it is impossible to supply 6 Xpiords or ‘Inocts as a 
subject without something to suggest it. It is too forced to meet 
this by taking das as the subject. 

The difficulties disappear when we recognise that Adye need 
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not be taken to mean 6 @eds A€yet,—an assertion which has been 
shown in iv. 8 to be untenable. It means “it says,” or “it 
is said,” and the quotation may probably be from some liturgical 
formula or hymn,—a supposition with which its rhythmical char- 
acter agrees very well. That the words were suggested originally 
by Isa. lx. 1 may be admitted. Theodoret mentions this opinion : 
ties O€ TOV éppyvevtiov épacay mvevparixns xdpiros dfwévras tivas 
Warpovs ovyypaya, referring to 1 Cor. xiv. 26. He seems to 
have taken this from Severianus (Cramer, vi. 197), who concludes : 
djAov ovv Ore év vi ToUTWY TaY mvevpaTiKOY Warpov ATOL mpomevyav 
€xetro Touro & éuvypovevoey (compare also Origen in the Caéena, 
tb.). Stier adopts a similar view, but endeavours to save the sup- 
posed limitation of the use of Aéye by saying that in the Church 
the Spirit speaks. As there are in the Church prophets and pro- 
phetic speakers and poets, so there are liturgical expressions and 
hymns which are holy words. Comparing vv. 18, 19, Col. iii. 16, 
it may be said that the apostle is here giving us an example of this 
self-admonition by new spiritual songs. 

The view that the words are from a liturgical source is adopted 
by Barry, Ewald, Braune, v. Soden, the last-mentioned suggesting 
(after some older writers) that they may have been used in the 
reception after baptism. Compare 1 Tim. 111. 16, which is not 
improbably supposed to have a similar source. 

yaupe is the reading of a decisive preponderance of authorities, § A B D 
GK LP, apparently all uncials, &yetpa: being found only in cursives. In the 
other places where the word occurs (Matt. ix. 5; Mark ii. 9, 11, iii. 3, 
v. 41; Luke v. 23; John v. 8), &yewpe is likewise supported by preponderant 
authority, a third variation ¢yelpoy occurring in some places, Fritzsche on 
Mark ii. 9 has ably defended the propriety of &yetpe, which is not to be 
understood either as active for middle or as if ceauréy were understood, but 
as a ‘formula excitandi,” ‘ Up! !” like dye, Exevye (Eurip. Orest. 789). So 
in Eurip. 7ph. Aud. 624, “Eyenp? adeddijs ep’ duévacoy evruyws; and Aristoph. 
Ran. 340, &yepe proyéas Aauwddas ev xepol . . . Tiwdoowr. This use 
is limited to the single form &yepe. Eyecpat, says Fritzsche, would mean 
‘* excita mihi aliquem.” 

évdora for dydorn6i=Acts xii. 7. This short form is also found in 
Theocritus and Menander. Compare xardBa, Mark xv. 30 (in some MSS. 
including A C), and dvdBa, Apoc. iv. I. 

kat émadce: co. 6 Xpiotds. emrihavoe from émripavoxw, which 
is found several times in Job (Sept.) ; D* de and MSS. mentioned 
by Chrysostom and by Jerome read émuwavoes rod Xpicrtor. 
Jerome (quoted by Tisch.) relates that he heard some one disput- 
ing in the church, in order to please the people with something 
new, saying that this was said with reference to Adam, who was 
buried on Calvary, and that when the Lord on the Cross hung 
above his grave, the prophecy was fulfilled, “ Rise Adam, who 
sleepest, and rise from the dead and Christ shall touch thee, 
erupavoe,” te. that by the touch of Christ’s body and blood he 
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should be brought to life. This story probably indicates how this 
reading arose. 

15-21. General exhortation to regulate their conduct with wis- 
dom, to make their market of the opportuntty, and, avotding riotous 
indulgence, to express their joy and thankfulness in spiritual songs. 

15. Bddwere ody dxptBas wGs weptrareite. 

This is the reading of &* B 17 and some other mss., Origen, and prob- 
ably Chrys. But rds dxpBds, 8° ADGKLP, with most mss., Vulg. 
Syr. (both) Arm., Theodoret, Jerome, etc. Chrysostom has dxpeBos rws in 
text and comment, but in the latter wws dxpSws occurs presently after, also 
Bréwere was weptwaretre. As wws dxp. is the common later reading, it is 
probable that its occurrence in the second place in the comm. is due to a 
copyist of Chrys. The variation in the original text may have arisen from an 
accidental omission of xws after -Bws (it is actually om. in Eth.), it being 
there inserted in the wrong place. In Eadie’s comment. ed. 2, rws is 
similarly om. 

ovy is resumptive, “to return to our exhortation.” Some, how- 
ever, regard this as an inference from what immediately precedes, 
viz. “since ye are enlightened by Christ” (Ewald, Braune) ; but as 
the substance of the exhortation is clearly the same as in wv. 8-10, 
it is unnecessary to look on this as an inference from ver. 14. 
Harless follows Calvin, who says: “Si aliorum discutere tenebras 
fideles debent fulgore suo, quanto minus caecutire debent in pro- 
prio vitae instituto?” But this would seem to require an 
emphatic airoé, 

On dxpiBds compare Acts xxvi. 5, xara ri dxpiBeordrny 
aipeow. As wrepirareire is a fact, the indicative is correctly used, 
and is exactly parallel to 1 Cor. iii. 11, €xagros BAerérw mis 
éxowxodoyet, Most commentators expound the other reading. 
Fritzsche’s view of this has been generally adopted (Opuscula, p. 
209 n.), viz. that d«p. wep. = “tanquam ad regulam et amussim vitam 
dirigere,” the whole meaning wis 16 dxpiBis épyalerbe = “ videte 
quomodo circumspecte vivatis h. e. quomodo illud efficiatis, ut 
provide vivatis.” He exposes the fallacy of Winer’s contention 
(subsequently abandoned), that the words were a concise expression 
for BAérere wis wepurareire, Set SF tds axpiBGs weperatetv. He 
thinks the reading axpiBas was was a correction on the part of 
those who, being familiar with ax. Bdérey, cidévar, etc., were 
offended with axp. wepuraretv, which is, he says, most suitable to 
this place. 

p) és doopo, explaining wis, and so dependent, like it, on 
BAézrere, hence the subjective negation (Winer, § 55. 1). Then 
mwepirarouvres need not be supplied. 

16. éfayopafépevos tov Katpdv. “Seizing the opportunity,” 
‘*making your market to the full from the opportunity of this life” 
(Ramsay, St. Paul as Traveller, etc., p. 149). The same expres- 
sion is used in Col. iv. 5 with special reference to conduct 
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towards those outside the Church, év codiq wepiraretre pos Tovs 
éfw. tov. ay. Lit. “buying up for yourselves,” é£ being intens- 
ive, and corresponding to our “up.” «atpov dpets ayopdlere Occurs 
Dan. ii. 8, but in a different sense, viz. ‘“‘ wish to gain time.” More 
parallel as to sense is xepdavréov ro wapov, Antonin. vi. 26. 
éfayopufw, in the sense “buy up,” is found in Polyb. iil. 42. 2, 
éEnyopace tap abrav ta Te povogvAa Avia mwavrTa, x.7.A. In Mart. 
/olyc. 2 it has the wholly different sense: “buy off,” da pds dpas 
THhv alwvioyv KoAacw efayopaléuevot. Chrysostom says the expres- 
sion is obscure, and he illustrates it by the case of robbers entering 
a rich man’s house to kill him, and when he gives much to purchase 
his life, we say that he éfnydpacev éaurdv. So, he proceeds, “ thou 
hast a great house, and true faith ; they come on thee to take all ; 
give whatever one asks, only save ro xepadatoy, that is ray riot.” 
This completely ignores rov xarpov. Ocecum. is more to the point: 
6 x. ovK éxrw yyiy BéBaos . . . aydpacoy ovv airov Kat roincov 
tStov. So Theodore Mops., and so Severianus in Cafena, adding 
that “‘the present opportunity SovAeves rots wovnpots, buy it up, 
therefore, so as to use it for piety.” But it is futile to press the 
idea of “purchasing,” or the force of éf, so as to inquire from 
whom the opportunity is to be bought, as “from evil men” 
(Bengel, cf. Severianus, above), ‘the devil,” Calvin ; or what price 
is to be paid (ra ravra, Chrys.). The price is the pains and effort 
required. 

Ste at tyuépar xovnpai eiow. So that it is the more necessary rov 
xaipov éfay. The moments for sowing on receptive soil in such 
evil days being few, seize them when they offer themselves. 
movnpat is “morally evil,” not ‘“distressful” (Beza, Hammond, 
etc.),—an idea foreign to the context, which contrasts the walk of 
the Christians with that of the heathen. 

17. &a roito. Viz. because it is necessary to walk axpiBds. 
ei yap évecbe ddpoves axptBas ov wepimarnoere, Schol. ap. Cat. Not 
“‘ because the days are evil,” which was only mentioned in support 
of éfay. tov xatpor. 

ph} ylveoOe adpoves. “Do not show yourselves senseless.” 
adpwy differs from acvodos as referring rather to imprudence or folly 
in action. 

G\Nd ouviere. So 8 ABP 17, 67%, etc. Rec. has cunevres, 
with D°E KL and most mss., It. Vulg. Syr-Pesh.; while D*G 
have ovviovres, which Meyer, with little reason, prefers as the less 
usual form. 

Somewhat stronger than ywdoxere, “understand.” ti 1d 
Odnpa, cf. ver. 10. 

18. cat ph pebdcxerbe otvw. «ai marks a transition from the 
general to the particular, as in efmare rots pabytais atrod Kat Tp 
llérpy, Mark xvi. 7; maca 4 “lovdata xdpa, cai ot ‘TepoooAvpirat, 
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Mark i. 5. Fritzsche, in the latter place, remarks that «aé in these 
instances is not = “‘imprimis,” but “‘scriptores rem singularem jam 
comprehensam communiori propterea insuper adjiciunt copulae 
adjumento, quod ulam tanquam gravem impensius inculcatam 
volunt lectori.” 

It is out of the question to suppose any reference here to such 
abuses as are mentioned in 1 Cor. xi., which would have called for 
a more explicit censure. 

ev @ éotw dowria. ev @, not olvm, but pebtoxerOar oivy. 
acwrtia, ‘a word in which heathen ethics said much more than 
they intended or knew,” Trench. It is the character of the 
dowros “ perditus,” thus defined by Aristotle: trots axparets xai eis 
axoAaciay Samravypots acwrovs xadotpe (Eth, Mic. iv. 1). In 
classical authors the adjective varies in sense between “lost” and 
“prodigal,” the latter, “qui servare nequit,” being the more 
common. The substantive occurs also Tit. i. 6; 1 Pet. iv. 4; 
and the adverb Luke xv. 13, where see note. The Vulg. renders 
by “luxuria, luxuriose,” words which in later Latin acquired the 
sense of profligate living. In medizval Latin “ luxuria” = “ lascivi- 
ousness.” But the meaning in the N.T. is clearly ‘“ dissoluteness.” 
The remark of Clem. Alex., 16 doworov ris péOns dia THs aowrias 
aivéayuevos, was natural to a Christian writer accustomed to the 
technical use of owfew, but no such idea seems implied in the use 
of the word in N.T. dowros is not derived from owfw, but from 
oéw (Hom. J/. ix. 393, 424, 681). 

GANA wAnpodcGe ev wvedpar. The antithesis is not directly 
between olvos and zvetpa, as the order of the words shows, but 
between the two states. Meyer remarks that the imperative 
passive is explained by the possibility of resistance ; but what other 
form could be employed? The signification is middle, for they 
must co-operate. The present tense cannot very well be expressed 
in the English rendering; “be filled” is after all better than 
“become filled,” which would suggest that the filling had yet to 
begin. éy wvevpare is usually understood of the Holy Spirit, év 
being instrumental (Meyer), or both instrumental and expressing 
the content of the filling (Ellicott, Macpherson, a/.). But the use 
of év with zAnpow to express the content with which a thing is filled 
would be quite unexampled. Phil. iv. 19 is not parallel (Ellicott 
admits it to be doubtful) ; still less Col. ii. 10, iv. 12 (where, more- 
over, the true reading is rerAnpodopynpévor), Plutarch’s éxerArjpwro 
éy paxapioryte (Plac. Phil. i. 7. 9) is not parallel; the words there 
(which are used of the Deity) mean “is complete in blessedness,” 
the alternative being “something is wanting to Him.” Meyer, 
indeed, says that as St. Paul uses genitive, dative, and accusative 
(Col. i. 9) with xAnpéw, we cannot be surprised at his using év,—a 
singular argument. ‘The genitive and dative are both classical ; the 

I! 
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accusative in Col. i. 9 is not accusative of material. But such 
variety in no way justifies the use of év, the meaning of which is 
wholly unsuitable to the idea “filled with.” The nearest approach 
to this would be the instrumental sense (adopted by Meyer, a@/,, in 
1. 23). Where the material is only regarded: as the means of 
making full, it may conceivably be spoken of as an instrument ; but 
this would require the agent to be expressed, and, besides, would 
be quite inappropriate to the Holy Spirit. For these reasons the 
rendering mentioned in the margin RV. (Braune’s also) is not to 
be hastily rejected. ‘Be filled in spirit,” not in your carnal part, 
but in your spiritual. Alford attempts to combine both ideas, 
“let this be the region in, and the ingredient with which you are 
filled,” wvetya being the Christian’s “own spirit dwelt in and 
informed by the Holy Spirit of God.” This seems an impossible 
combination, or rather confusion of two distinct ideas. Macpher- 
son, in order to secure a contrast between the “stimulation of 
much wine and the stimulation of a large measure of the Spirit,” 
represents the apostle as saying, “‘conduct yourselves like those 
that are possessed, but see to it that the influence constraining 
you is that of the Holy Spirit.” It is hardly too much to say that 
this is a reductio ad absurdum of the supposed antithesis. There 
is nothing about excitement, nor does St. Paul anywhere sanction 
such conduct. 

19. Aadodvres daurois. On éavrois= dAAyAo1s, see iv. 32. Not 
“to yourselves,” AV.; ‘meditantes vobiscum,” Michaelis. Com- 
pare Pliny’s description, “carmen Christo quasi Deo dicere secum 
invicem” (éavrots) (Epp. x. 97). But the reference cannot be 
specially to religious services, as the context shows; cf. Col. 
lil. 16. 

Wahpots cal Tpvorg nai gdats mveupariats = Col. iii, 16, except 
that the copulas are there wanting. The distinction between these 
words is not quite agreed upon. wadrpos from  WaAdeuw, primarily 
the plucking of the strings, is used by classical authors to mean 
the sound of the harp, and hence any strain of music. The Schol. 
on Aristoph. Aves, 218, says: WaApos Kupiws, 6 THs Kidpas 7xos. 
Cyrilli Zex. and Basil on Ps. xxix. define it: Adyos povorkds, cray 
eipvOuws Kara Tots appovixovs Adyous mpos TO Opyavoy kpoveraz. And 
to the same effect Greg. Nyss. It occurs frequently in the Sept., 
not always of sacred music, ¢.g. 1 Sam. xvi. 18 of young David, 
eiddra Tov Warpor, t.e. playing on the harp. 

vuyos is properly a song of praise of some god or hero. 
Arrian says: tpyoe pév és trovs Oeovs rorotvrat, erator 5é és avOpu- 
mous (Exped. Alex. iv. 11. 3). Augustine’s definition is well 
known: “Oportet ut, si sit hymnus, habeat haec tria, et laudem, 
et Dei, et canticum.” Hence tprety, to praise by a hymn. 

oo, from defdw, gdw, seems to have originally meant any kind 
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of song, but was specially used of lyric poetry. It is frequently 
used in Sept. (Ex. xv. 1; Deut. xxxi. 19-22; Judg. v. 1, 12, etc.). 
wrevparikais is omitted by Bde, and bracketed by Lachmann. Not only 
is it attested by superabundant authority, but it seems essential as a further 
definition of the eo ang oe or words. Probably it is to be taken (as by 
Hofmann and Soden) with all three. éy is prefixed to Wadyots in B P 17 
677, Vulg., Jerome, and admitted to the margin by WH. After rveun. A 
adds év xdpirt, clearly from Col. iii. 16. 


gdovres kat #dddovres TH KapdSia Spdy 7H Kupio. 

Rec. has évy before rj x., with KL most mss., Syr-Harcl. Arm., while 
Lachm. reads év rats xapdlas, with N° ADGP, It. Vulg. Boh. Syr-Pesh. 
Harcl. mg. But &* B have the singular without ¢y, and so Origen. In 
Col. iii. 16 all MSS. have é», and most MSS. and Vss. the plural, D°K L 
reading the singular. 

Chrysostom interprets év rj xapdig as meaning “heartily or 
sincerely”; pera ovvécews mpocéxovres, t.¢. from the heart, not 
merely with the mouth. But this would be é« r7js xapdias without 
”v ° 

wea. ebxaptotouvres wdvrote bm@ép wdvtwy. Even,” says Chrysos- 

tom, “if it be disease or poverty. It is nothing great or wonderful 
if when prosperous you give thanks. What is sought is that when 
in affliction you do so. Nay, why speak of afflictions here? we 
must thank God for hell,” explaining that we who attend are much 
benefited by the fear of hell, which is placed as a bridle upon us: 
a profoundly selfish view, to which he was no doubt led only by 
the wish to give the fullest meaning to wayrwy. Jerome is more 
sober: ‘‘Christianorum virtus est, etiam in his quae adversa 
putantur, referre gratias creator.” But St. Paul is not specially 
referring to adversity ; on the contrary, the context shows that 
what he had particularly in his mind was occasion of rejoicing. 
Theodoret, however, takes wavrwy as masc., that we must thank 
God for others who have received Divine blessing. But there is 
nothing in the context to favour this. 

év dvépart tod Kupiou ‘pay “Inood Xptotod. When I speak of 
doing something in the name of another, this may mean either 
that I do it as representing him, that is, by his authority, or if the 
action is entirely my own, that I place its significance only in its 
reference to him. When an apostle commands in the name of 
Christ, this is in the former sense ; when I pray or give thanks in 
the same name, it is as His disciple and dependent on Him. 

T® Gem xai Marpi, see i. 3. There is no need to refer warpé 
here to Christ; the article rather leads to the sense, ‘God, who is 
also the Father,” namely, of us. 

21. dwotacadpevor GAAHAots ev dBw Xprotod. 

Xpiorod with NA BLP, Vulg. Syr. (both) Boh. etc. Qecod of Rec. is in 
most cursives, and D has Xpiorod'Incob; G, Ingot Xpwrod. As pb8os Xpicrob 
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is not found elsewhere, copyists natorally wrote ¢é6Sos Geof, which was 
familiar. 

“In the fear of Christ,” se. with reference for Him as the 
guiding motive. 

“Submitting yourselves.” The connexion of this with the preced- 
ing seems rather loose. Ellicott says: “the first thre: [clauses] 
name three duties, more or less specially in regard to God, the 
last a comprehensive moral duty in regard to man,” suggested by 
the thought of the humble and loving spirit which is the principle 
of edyapioria. This does not meet the difficulty of the connexion. 
Alford refers back to py pebvox., “not blustering, but being sub- 
ject,” and Eadie is inclined to the same view; but this 1s forced, 
and requires us to interpolate something which is not indicated by 
anything in the text. Much the same may be said of Findlay’s 
view. He illustrates by reference to the confusion in the Church 
meetings in the Corinthian Church (1 Cor. xiv. 26-34), ‘when he 
urges the Asian Chnistians to seek the full inspiration of the 
Spirit, and to give free utterance in song to the impulses of their 
new life, he adds this word of caution.” This supplies too much, 
and besides, izxoraccopevor. would be an unsuitable word to express 
such readiness to give way in the matter of prophesying as St. 
Paul directs in 1 Cor. Bloomfield, taking a similar view, supposes 
that what is insisted on is subordination to a leading authonty. 
This preserves the sense of tror., but not of dAAyAos. Blaikie 
refers back to ver. 15. 

In considering the connexion it must be borne in mind that 
trrordooerOe in the next verse is in all probability not genuine, so 
that the verb has to be supplied from troracodpevar. There is 
therefore no break between vv. 21 and 22. Further, the whole 
following section, which is not a mere digression, depends on the 
thought expressed in this clause of which it is a development. To 
suppose a direct connexion with wAnpotode éy av. does not yield a 
suitable sense. The connexion With the preceding context is, in 
fact, only in form, that with what follows is in substance. From 
iv.. 32 we have a series of precepts expressed in imperatives and 
participles depending on yiveo@e, wrepurareire ; Soxtpalovres, éayopa- 
Copevor, Aadotvres. Ver. 18 interrupts the series by a direct im- 
perative, as in vv. 3ff., 12 ff. St. Paul elsewhere (Rom. xii. 9) 
carries on in participles a series of precepts begun in a different 
construction, droorvyotyres 1d movnpdv, «7.4. It is therefore 
quite natural that here, where the participles AaAotrres, edyap., 
though not put for imperatives, yet from their connexion involve 
a command, he should make the transition to the new section 
easy by continuing to use the participle. Comp. 1 Pet. ii, 18, 
iii. 1. Meyer admits that it is no objection to this that in what 
follows we have only the imcragis of the wives, while the taxon of 
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the children and servants in ch. vi. cannot be connected with 
troracc.; for in classical writers also, after the prefixing of such 
absolute nominatives which refer collectively to the whole, often 
the discourse passes over to one part only. But he thinks that 
in that case ai yuvatxes would necessarily have a special verb cor- 
relative with tor. It is not easy to see the force of this. 

22-83. Special injunctions to husbands and wives. Wives to be 

subject to their husbands, husbands to love their wives. This rela- 
tionship ts illustrated by that of Christ and the Church. As Christ 
ts the Head of the Church, which ts subject to Christ, so the husband 
is the head of the wife, who ts to be subject to the husband ; and 
Christ's love for the Church is to be the pattern of the man’s love 
Jor his wife. The analogy, indeed, is not perfect, for Christ ts not 
only the Head of the Church which ts His body, but is also the 
Saviour of it; but this does not affect the purpose of the comparison 
here. 

22. ai yuvaixes Tots iSlos dv8pdow ds TH Kupiw, So without a 
verb B, Clement (when citing vv. 21-25), Jerome’s Greek MSS. His 
note is, “ Hoc quod in Latinis exemplaribus additum est: suddttae 
sint, in Graecis Codd. non habetur.” ‘troracoécOwoay is added 
after avépaow in NAP 17 al. Vulg. Goth. Arm. Boh. etc., and 
Clement (when citing ver. 22 only). troravcec$e in K L most 
mss., Syr. (both), Chrys. DG also have troraccece, but after 
yevaixes. Lachmann adopted troraccéofwoay, but later critical 
editors read without the verb. The testimony of Jerome, who 
knew of no Greek MSS. with the verb, is very important. No 
reason can be imagined for its omission if it had been in the text 
originally, whereas the reason for its insertion is obvious, and was 
stated even by Erasmus: “adjectum, ut apparet, quo et sensus 
sit lucidior, et capitulum hoc separatim legi queat, si res ita 
postulet.” The latter reason is particularly to be noted. The 
diversity in the MSS. which have the verb is also of weight. The 
shorter reading agrees well with the succinct style of St. Paul in 
his practical admonitions, 

idiots is more than a mere possessive, yet does not imply an 
antithesis to “other men”; it seems rather to emphasise the rela- 
tionship, as in the passage quoted from Stobaeus by Harless (/7ori/, 
Pp. 22): @eav® 7 vOayopixy pircoogos epwryfeioa ti mpirov etn 
ywae 7d 79 bly, Ep, dpéoxew aydpi. Compare also Acta Thomae, 
p. 24 (ed. Thilo): otrws ef ws roAty xpdvoy ovpBidcaca TQ iw dvSpi. 
That the word was not required to prevent misconception of 
dvdpace is shown by its absence in the parallel, Col. iii. 18. 

ws 79 Kupiy, not “as to their lord,” which would have been 
expressed in the plural, but “as to the Lord Christ,” “as” not 
meaning in the same manner as, but expressing the view they are 
to take of their submission ; compare vi. 6, 7. “‘ Sudjectio quae ab 
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uxore praestatur viro simul praestatur ipsi Domino, Christo,” 
Bengel. So Chrysostom: Gray treixys rg aydpi, ds 7 Kupiw 
dovAcvovea, i7yod weiGer Ga. 

23. Ste dvip dott Kehadd tis yuvaxés. Assigns the reason of 
as to Kupiw. The article before dvjp in Rec. has no uncial 
authority in its favour. ‘A husband is head of his wife.” 

@s wai, “as also.” Compare 1 Cor. xi. 3, wavros dvdpos 7 
xepary 6 Xpwrrds éort, xepary 52 yuvarxds 6 dyyp, xepadry dé rod 

ov 6 Beds. 

& Xptords Kehadi, Tis exxAnolas aérig owrhp Tod odparos. 

Rec. has xal airés éor: o., with N° DK LP most mss., Syr. (both) 
Arm. But the shorter reading is that of R* ABD*G, Vulg. The added 
words are an obvious gloss, Boh. has éer: without xal, and Aeth. xal with- 
out éore. 

The apostle having compared the headship of the husband to 
that of Chnist, could not fail to think how imperfect the analogy 
was; he therefore emphatically calls attention to the point of 
difference ; as if he would say: “‘ A man is the head of his wife, even 
as Christ also is head of the Church, although there is a vast 
difference, since He is Himself the Saviour of the body, of which 
He is the head ; but notwithstanding this difference,” etc. Calvin 
already proposed this view: ‘ Habet quidem id peculiare Christus, 
quod est servator ecclesiae ; nihilominus sciant mulieres, sibi maritos 
praeesse, Christi exemplo, utcunque pari gratia non polleant.” So 
Bengel concisely: ‘Vir autem non est servator uxoris; in eo 
Christus excellit; hinc sed sequitur.” Chrys. Theoph. and 
Oecum., however, interpret this clause as equally applicable to 
the husband. xat yap 7 xefaAy Tov owpatos owrnpia éoriv, Chrys. 
And more fully Theoph.: dowep xat 6 Xpiords ris éxxAnolas dv 
KepaArn, mpovoeirar airs Kai oder’ ovTw Toivey Kai 6 dyynp, Twryp Tov 
Twparos avrov, Tovréote THS yuvatkds. Wis Oty OK Geter trordc- 
cerPar TH Keparyg 7d cpa, TH mpovoovpay Kai cwlovoy. So 
Hammond and many others. But airés cannot refer to any 
subject but that which immediately precedes, viz. 6 Xpwcros. 
Moreover, to use c@pa without some qualification for the wife 
would be unintelligible; nor is owrjp ever used in the N.T. 
except of Christ or God. 

24. Gddd ds 4 exxAnola Swordecerat TH Xpicte, odtws Kai ai 
yuvaixes tois dv8pdow. There is much difference of opinion as to 
the force to be assigned to dAAa. Olshausen takes it as intro- 
ducing the proof drawn from what precedes; and similarly De 
Wette, “ But (aber) if the man is your head,” a sense which dAAa 
(which is not=6é) never has. Eadie gives the word “an anti- 
thetic reference,” such as déAAd sometimes has after an implied 
negative. He interprets: “do not disallow the marital headship, 
for it is a divine institution —d\Aa,—but,” etc. He refers for 
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this use of dAAd to Luke vii. 7 ; John vii. 49 ; Rom. iii. 31, viii. 37; 
1 Cor. vi. 8, ix. 12. The fact that in most of these cases we might 
not incorrectly render “ Nay,” or “Nay, on the contrary,” shows 
how unlike the present passage they are. Nor are 2 Cor. vill. 7, 
xill, 4; 1 Tim. 1. 15, 16, or the other passages which he cites, at 
all parallel ; and the negative to which he supposes dAAqa to refer 
(“do not disallow,” etc.) is not even hinted at in the text. His 
objection to the interpretation here adopted is that it sounds like 
atruism. MHarless and others take éAAqa to be simply resumptive ; 
but the main thought has not been interrupted, and there is no 
reason for rejecting its adversative force. Hofmann, like Eadie, 
reads into the text an objection which déAAd repels, “but even 
where the husband is not this (namely, a ournp rou o., making 
happy his wife, as Christ the Church), yet,” etc. The view here 
preferred is adopted by Meyer, Alford, Ellicott, Braune, Moule, etc. 

év wavti. It is presupposed that the authority of the husband 
is in accordance with their relation as corresponding to that of 
Christ to the Church. “ds eioeBéor vopoberiv mrpoordexe ro ev 
wav,” Theodoret. 


Gomep of the Rec. is the reading of D°K L and most mss. ; but ds, 
x AD*GP 17 677 etc. (B omits.) 

los is prefixed to dydpdow by AD*K LP, ba but om. by NBD*G 
17 673, Tt has clearly been introduced from ver. 


25. ot dvSpes, dyatate tas yuvatxas, 


Rec, adds ¢davréy, with DKL, is hg but NAB 17, Clem. (when 
giving the whole passage) omit. G ad 


xaQus xat 6 Xpiotds, «.7.A. “Si omnia rhetorum argumenta in 
unum conjicias, non tam persuaseris conjugibus dilectionem 
mutuam quam hic Paulus” (Bugenhagen). Meyer also well 
observes: “It is impossible to conceive a more lofty, more ideal 
regulation of married life, and yet flowing immediately from the 
living depth of the Christian consciousness, and, therefore, capable 
of practicable application to all concrete relations.” Chrysostom’s 
comment is very fine: ‘‘ Hast thou seen the measure of obedience? 
hear also the measure of love. Wouldst thou that thy wife should 
obey thee as the Church doth Christ? have care thyself for her, as 
Christ for the Church; and if it should be needful that thou 
shouldest give thy life for her, or be cut to pieces a thousand times, 
or endure anything whatever, refuse it not; yea, if thou hast 
suffered this thou hast not done what Christ did, for thou doest 
this for one to whom thou wert already united, but He for her who 
rejected Him and hated Him . . . He brought her to His feet by 
His great care, not by threats nor fear nor any such thing; so do 
thou conduct thyself towards thy wife.” 

26. iva adrhy dysdon xabapicas rh AouTpy TOG Datos év pjpars. 
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The immediate purpose of éavrév wapédwxev, ver. 25. dyioy is 
clearly not to be limited to “consecration”; it includes the actual 
sanctification or infusion of holiness. It is the positive side, 
xafapioas expressing the negative, the purification from her former 
sins. But as the remoter object is va wapaoryoy, the ceremonial 
idea of dy.afewy appears to be the prominent one here. Logically, 
xabapifey precedes dyulev, chronologically they are coincident ; 
cf. 1 Cor. vi. 11, dAAa dredovcagGe, GAAG WyacOnre. The tense 
of xafapioas by no means requires the translation “after He had 
purified ” (cf. i. 9), which would probably have been expressed by 
a passive participle agreeing with atrj, indeed xafapi{wv would 
have been quite ag aan 

T® AouTpPG T. “‘ By the bath of water,” distinctly referring to 
baptism, and nrobably with an allusion in Aovrpe to the usual bath 
of the bride before the marriage; the figure in the immediate 
context being that of marriage. 

éy pyyart. The first question is as to the connexion. By 
Augustine the phrase is supposed to qualify r@ Aourp@ rod v6., 
‘“‘accedit verbum ad elementum et fit sacramentum.” 

But as the combination is strange, and neither 76 Aovrpoy nor 
ro vowp can form with é fypare a single notion (like 4 xions é& 
Xp.), this would require the article to be repeated. The interpre- 
tation, “the bath resting on a command” (Storr, Peile, Klopper), 
would require é #. Xpurrov. Meyer, following Jerome, connects 
the words with dycacy, “having purified with the bath of water, 
may sanctify her by the word.” The order of the words is strongly 
against this, and, besides, we should expect some addition to 
xa0ap., which should suggest the spiritual signification of ‘“purify- 
ing with water.” 

It is therefore best connected with xafapicas. But as to the 
meaning? Alford, Eadie, Ellicott, Meyer take paya to mean the 
gospel or preached word taught preliminary to baptism. pypa is, 
no doubt, used in this sense (not in Acts x. 37 but) Rom. x. 17, 
pnpa Xpwrrov ; but there it is defined by Xprorov, as in ver. 8 by 
THs wiorews ; indeed, pjya is there used, not because of any special 
appropriateness, but for the sake of the quotation. Elsewhere we 
have Anya Geot, Eph. vi. 17. It is far, indeed, from being correct 
to say that “the gospel” is “the usual meaning of the Greek 
term,” as Eadie states, referring, in addition to the passages 
mentioned above, to Heb. vi. 5 (where the words are @eov prpx) : 
Acts xX. 44, Ta pyyara tatra: xi. 14, AaAnoe: pypata mpos oe. In 
these last two places it is obvious that fyyara means simply 
“words” or “‘ sayings,” as in Acts XXVi. 25, where St. Paul says of 
his speech before F estus, dAyGeias Kal Twppoa ys (Pipara azropbey- 
youar. See also Acts ii. 14, évwricacbe ra pyyara pov. Needless 
to say that jaye is used of single sayings very frequently. There 
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may be even srovypdv pypya or dpyov pyya (not to mention cases where 
pypa is used for “‘a thing mentioned”: see on Luke i. 65). That 
the word is most frequently used, not to signify a Divine or sacred 
saying, but where the connexion implies such a saying, is simply a 
result of the fact that there was little occasion (in the Epp. none) 
to refer to other pyjyara. There is no example of pjya by itself 
meaning “the gospel” or anything like this. Had it the article 
here, indeed, there would be good reason for maintaining this 
interpretation. 

The Greek commentators understand fjya of the formula of 
baptism. ot; says Chrysostom, é évdpare rod Harpos xai roi 
Yiot xat rod dylov Ilvevparos. It is true, as Estius remarks, that 
if this were the sense we should expect xai jjparos; and Harless 
adds that these definite words could hardly be referred to except 
with the article, r¢ pyyarr, But although “of water and pjpa” 
might, perhaps, have been expected, év is quite admissible ; com- 
pare éy érayyeXiqg, vi. 2. The objections from the absence of the 
article, and from the fact that sjya has not elsewhere this meaning, 
fall to the ground when we consider that it is not alleged or sup- 
posed that sje of itself means the formula of baptism; it retains 
its indefinite meaning, and it is only the connexion with the refer- 
ence to baptism in the preceding words that defines what fjya is 
intended. So Soden. Moule renders, “attended by, or condi- 
tioned by, an utterance,” which would agree well with this inter- 
pretation. He explains it as “the revelation of salvation embodied 
in the name of the Father, the Son, and Holy Ghost.” Macpher- 
son denies the reference to baptism, and thinks it more natural to 
speak of the cleansing as effected by the bathing (“‘ washing,” AV.) 
rather than in the bath, especially as “of water” is added. “The 
reference is most probably to the bath of the bride before mar- 
riage.” Yes, such a reference there is; but what is it which the 
reader is expected to compare with the bridal bath? As there is 
no particle of comparison, the words imply that there is a Aovrpov 
vdaros, which is compared to the bath. And surely baptism could 
not fail to be suggested by these words to the original readers. 
As to Aovrpév, besides the meaning “water for bathing,” it has the 
two senses of the English “bath,” viz. the place for bathing and 
the action ; but it does not mean “ washing.” 

27. ta wapaonion airis dauts, x.t.4. The remoter object of 
wapéduxey depending on dyidoy, etc. The verb is used, as in 
2 Cor. xi. 2, of the presentation of the bride to the bridegroom, 
rapbévoy ayviv mapacrycat to Xpiota. The interpretation, “ present 
as an offering” (Harless), is opposed to the context as well as 
inconsistent with éavr@ avrds is the correct reading, and 
emphasises the fact that it is Christ who, as He gave Himself to 
sanctify the Church, also presents her to Himself. This presenta- 
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tion is not complete in this life, yet Bengel correctly says: “id 
valet suo modo jam de hac vita.” 

ards is the reading of §N ABD*GL, Vulg. Syr-Harcl. etc. The Rec. 

has atrjy, with D° K most mss., Syr-Pesh., C The latter is the read- 


ing which would most readily occur to the copyist ; no copyist would be 
pack to depart from it if he had it before him, but aérés has a peculiar 
mphasis. 


évdofov thy éxxAnoiavy. The tertiary predicate é&dofor is placed 
with emphasis before its substantive. Not “a glorious Church,” 
but “the Church, glorious,” “that He might present the Church 
to Himself, glorious.” 

p) Exoucav omidtov. ozidos, which also occurs 2 Pet. il. 13, is a 
word of later Greek (Plutarch, etc.) for xnAis; dowAos occurs four 
times in N.T. 

éAN’ wa f. Changed structure, as if iva py éxy had preceded ; 
compare ver. 33. 

28. odrws is connected by Estius and Alford with as following : 
“So... as.” This is not forbidden by grammatical considera- 
tions ; for in spite of Hermann’s rule, that the force of ovrws is “ut 
eo confirmentur praccedentia,” it is used with reference to what 
follows, introduced by « as Or aorep, both in classical writers and in 
N.T. Compare rovs ovrus éruorapevous elreiv ds ovdels dy dAAos 
dvva:ro (Isocr. ap. Rost and Palm. éorw yap otrws domep ovros 
éwére, Soph. Zrach. 475, is not a good instance, for ovrws may 
very well be referred to what precedes). And in N.T. 1 Cor. 
lil, 15, oUrw dé ws dca wupds: cf. iv. 1. But in such cases ovrws has 
some emphasis on it, and apart from that it yields a better sense 
here to take ovrws as referring to the preceding statement of 
Christ’s love for the Church. ‘Even so ought husbands. . .” 
If xaé is read before of dvdpes, as Treg. WH. and RV., the latter 
view is alone possible. 

The position of d¢eiAovew varies in the MSS. °K L 17 and most have 
it before ol dvdpes, ADG P after. The latter group add xal before ol dvdpes, 


and of the former group B17. As the position of the verb would hardly be 
a reason for inserting xal, it may be presumed to be genuine. 


as td dautév owpata, The sense just ascertained for ovrws 
determines this to mean “as being their own bodies”; and this 
agrees perfectly with what follows: “he that loveth his own wife 
loveth himself.” Moreover, although we speak of a man’s love 
for himself, we do not speak of him as loving his body or having 
an “affection ” for it (Alford) ; and to compare a man's love for his 
wife to his love (?) for his ‘‘ body,” would be to suggest a degrad- 
ing view of the wife, as, indeed, Grotius does, saying: “‘sicut 
corpus instrumentum animi, ita uxor instrumentum virl ad res 
domesticos, ad quaerendos liberos.” Plutarch comes nearer to the 
apostle’s view: xpareiy det rov avépa ris yuvatKds, obx ws Seororyv 
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KTnparos, GAN’ as Yuxnv cwparos, cvprabotyra Kal cupmrepuKdra 7) 
civoia. womep ov odpards éore kydecOar py SovAevovra Talis Hdorais 
aitov Kai rais émOupias’ oitw yuvatkos apxew evdppaivoyta kat 
xapilopevoy (Cons. Praec. p. 422, quoted by Harless). The mean- 
ing is, Even as Christ loved the Church as that which is His 
body, so also should husbands regard their wives as their own 
bodies, and love them as Christ did the Church. 

& dyanav thy éautoi yuvaixa éautév dyawG. This is neither 
identical with the preceding nor an inference from it, but rather 
an explanation of ws 7a éavrév odpara. If the latter words meant, 
‘Sas they do their own bodies,” they would fall immeasurab'y 
short of this. It is, however, going beyond the bounds of 
psychological truth to say that a man’s love for his wife is but 
‘complying with the universal law of nature by which we all love 
ourselves,” or that it “is in fact self-love,” whether “a hallowed 
phasis” of it or not. If it were so, there would be no need to 
enforce it by precept. Although the husband’s love for his wife 
may be compared to what is called his love for himself, inasmuch 
as it leads him to regard her welfare as his own, and to feel all 
that concerns her as if it concerned himself, the two mental facts 
are entirely different in their essence. There is no emotion in 
self-love ; it is the product of reason, not of feeling; and it is a 
“law” of man’s nature, not in the sense of obligation (although there 
is a certain obligation belonging to it), but in the sense that it 
necessarily belongs to a rational nature. The basis of conjugal 
love is wholly different, and is to be found, not in the rational 
part of man’s nature, but in the affections. The love is reinforced 
by reflection, and made firm by the sense of duty; but it can 
never become a merely rational regard for another’s happiness, as 
‘‘self-love” 1s for one’s own. 

To refer to the stirring remarks of Chrysostom above cited, 
when a man gives his life for his wife, is that an exercise of 
*‘self-love”? Surely no more than when a mother gives her life 
for her child. There is none of this false philosophy in the 
language of St. Paul. 

29. thv éautod odpxa. The word is, no doubt, chosen with 
reference to the cap pia, quoted ver. 31. It is not perhaps 
correct, however, to say that it is so chosen instead of ciipa, for 
it 1s hardly Probable that the apostle would have used capa in 
this connexion in any case. Rather, the whole sentence is sug- 
gested by the thought of capé pia. 

30. Sri péAn Eeopev tou cupatos attodi. Rec. adds é& ris 
gapKos atrov Kal éx Tov doTéwy avrov. 

For the insertion are 8° D GLP (K has tod owparos for rév 
éoréwv) nearly all cursive mss., It. Vulg. Syr. (both) Arm., Iren. 
Jerome, etc. 
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For the omission 8* A B 17 67%, Boh. Eth., Method. Euthal. 
Ambrst. and apparently Origen. 


It will be seen that the MSS. which omit decidedly outweigh those that 
insert. Ellicott speaks of the testimony of & as ‘‘divided,” which seems 
a singular way of neutralising the evidence of the earlier scribe by that of a 
seventh-century corrector. 

It is an obvious suggestion that the words might have been omitted by 
homoeoteleuton. Reiche, who accepted the words (writing before the dis- 
covery of &), rightly observes that this can hardly be admitted in the case of 
so many witnesses. He prefers to suppose that they were omitted in con- 
sequence of offence being taken at the apparently material conception 
presented ; and some other critics have adopted the same view. The 
objection must have been very strong which would lead to such a deliberate 
omission. But there is no reason to suppose that the words would have 
given offence, especially considering such words as ‘‘a spirit hath not flesh 
and bones as ye see Me have,” not to mention ‘‘ eating My flesh and drinking 
ay blood.” Nor do the ancient commentators indicate that any such 
difficulty was felt. Irenaeus, after quoting the words, adds: ‘‘non de 
spirituali aliquo et invisibili homine dicens haec; spiritus enim neque ossa 
neque carnes habet,” etc. Indeed, an ancient reader would be much more 
likely to regard the words as a natural expansion of uéAy Tot owparos atrod. 
On the other hand, nothing was more likely than that the words should be 
added from recollection of the passage in Genes: quoted in ver. 31. It is 
objected to this, that the words are not quoted with exactness, ‘‘ bone” 
preceding ‘‘flesh” in Gen. This is to assume an exactness of memory 
which is at least questionable. Once added, the ordinary copyist would, of 
course, prefer the longer text. 

As to the internal evidence, on careful consideration it will be found 
strongly in favour of the shorter text. When Christ is called the Head or 
Foundation, and the Church the Body or House, the language is that of 
analogy, #.¢. it suggests, not resemblance of the objects, but of relations ; 
Christ in Himself does not resemble a Head or a Foundation-stone, but His 
relation to the Church resembles the relation of the head to the body and of 
the foundation-stone to the building. But what relation is suggested by the 
bones of Christ? Or if owparos be understood us the figurative or mystical 
body, what conceivable meaning can be attached to the bones thereof? 
This fundamental difficulty is not faced by any commentator. While trying 
to attach some meaning to the clause, they do not attempt to show any 
appropriateness in the language. The utmost that could be said is that the 
words express an intimate connexion ; but unless this was a proverbial form of 
expression, of which there is no evidence, this, besides losing the force of éx, 
would leave the difficulty unsolved. Moreover, the clause is so far from 
carrying out the péAy rod o., that it introduces an entirely different figure. 
This is disguised in the AV. 

Had the words been ‘‘of His flesh and of His blood,” we might have 
understood them as alluding to the Eucharist; and it is worth noting that 
several expositors have supposed that there is such an allusion; but the 
mention of ‘‘ flesh and bones” instead of ‘‘ flesh and blood” is fatal to 
this. 


The reader may desire to know how the omitted clause has 
been interpreted. Chrysostom, in the first instance, explains it 
of the incarnation, by which, however, Christ might rather be said 
to be “from our flesh.” It is no answer to this to say, with Estius, 
‘“‘in hac natura ipse caput est,” which is to change the figure. 
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Besides, it is true of all men, not only of Christians, that in this 
sense they are of the same flesh as Christ; but this again is not 
the meaning of éx. Alford says: “As the woman owed her 
natural being to the man, her source and head, so we owe our 
spiritual being to Christ, our Source and Head”; and similarly 
Ellicott, Meyer, etc. Surely a strange way of saying that our 
spiritual being is derived from Christ, to say that we are from 
His bones! Others, as above mentioned, interpret of communion 
in the Eucharist (so in part Theodoret and Theophylact, also 
Harless and Olshausen). 

Not without reason did Riickert come to the conclusion that it 
was doubtful whether St. Paul had any definite meaning in the 
words at all. 

31. dvti_ tovrou = évexey rovrov. Compare the use of dyri in 
dv@’ dv. Then the sense will be: because a man is to love his 
wife as Christ the Church. V. Soden, however, takes dyri rovrov 
to mean “instead of this,” viz. instead of hating (ver. 29), observ- 
ing that the conclusion of this verse returns to the main idea there, 
i.e. » €avrod oapé. See on Lk. xii. 3. 

kataheiper av@pwios, «.7.4. A quotation from Gen. ii. 24, 
which might have been introduced by “as it is written”; but with 
words so familiar this was needless. 

Most commentators interpret this verse of Christ, either 
primarily or secondarily. So Jerome: “primus vates Adam hoc 
de Christo et ecclesia prophetavit ; quod reliquerit Dominus noster 
atque Salvator patrem suum Deum et matrem suam coelestem 
Jerusalem.” So many moderns, including Alford, Ellicott, Meyer, 
the last mentioned, however, referring the words to the Second 
Coming, the tense being future. Ellicott thinks this is pressing 
the tense unnecessarily, whereas it may have the ethical force of 
the future, for which he refers to Winer, § 40. 6, whose examples 
are wholly irrelevant to Ellicott’s purpose. If the passage is inter- 
preted of Christ it refers to a definite fact, and the future must have 
its future sense. Understood of Christ, the expressions dv@pwiros 
for Christ, and “leave his father and mother,” for “leave His seat 
in heaven,” are so strange and so unlike anything else in St. Paul, 
that without an express intimation by the writer it is highly un- 
reasonable so to interpret them. Can we imagine St. Paul writing, 
“Christ will leave His father and His mother and will cleave to 
His wife, the Church”? We might not be surprised at such an 
expression in a mystical writer of the Middle Ages, but we should 
certainly not recognise it as Pauline. It is, if possible, less likely 
that he should say the same thing, using av@pwros instead of 
Xpicros, and expect his readers to understand him. If the future 
is given its proper meaning, the expression “leaving His seat at the 
right hand of God” is inappropriate. 
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On the other hand, the whole passage treats of the duty of 
husbands, the reference to Christ and the Church being introduced 
only incidentally for the purpose of enforcing the practical lesson. 
It was, indeed, almost inevitable that where St. Paul was so full on 
the duty of the husband, he should refer to these words in Genesis 
in their proper original meaning. This meaning being so exactly 
adapted to enforce the practical precept, to take them otherwise, 
and to suppose that they are introduced allegorically, is to break 
the connexion, not to improve it. 

There are some differences of reading. The articles before 
watépa and pyrépa are absent in B D*G, and are omitted by 
Lachm. and Treg., and bracketed by WH. Tischendorf omitted 
them in his 7th ed., but restored them in the 8th in consequence 
of the added evidence of &. atrod is added after warépa in 
x° A D° K L P, Syr-Pesh. Boh. from LXX; not in x* B D*G 1, 
Vulg. Arm. avrod is added after prepa in P 47, Vss. 

For xpds ry» -yuvaixa, which is in 8° B D° KL, Orig., rg yuvackl is read 
by x* AD*G. The readings in the Sept. also vary. 

32. 13 puoriptov TodTo péya éotiv, éy® Sé Adyw eis Xpiotdy Kai 
eis Thy exxAnoiay. 


The second els is om. by B K and some other authorities. 


We must first determine the meaning of pvorypov and of péya. 
On the former word see oni. 9. It does not mean “a mysterious 
thing or saying,” “a saying of which the meaning is hidden or 
unfathomable.” As Sanday and Headlam observe (Rom. xi. 25), 
with St. Paul it is a mystery revealed. Again, as to péya, the 
English versions—not only the incorrect AV., “this is a great 
mystery,” but the grammatically correct RV., “this mystery is 
great ’—convey the idea that what is said 1s, that the mysteriousness 
is great, or, that the mystery is in a high degree a mystery. This is 
not only inconsistent with the meaning of pvorjpiov, assuming, as 
it does, that “‘hiddenness” is the whole of its meaning (for to 
speak of a thing as in a high degree a revealed secret would be 
unintelligible), but it assigns to péya a meaning which does not 
belong to it. In English we may speak of great facility, great 
folly, simplicity, (woAAy pwpta, einfeia); great ignorance (aoAAy 
dyvowa); great perplexity (woAA7 dzopia): but peéyas is not so 
used, for it properly expresses magnitude, not intensity. These 
linguistic facts are sufficient to set aside a large number, perhaps 
the majority, of interpretations of the clause. The sense must be 
of this kind: ‘This doctrine of revelation is an important or 
profound one.” 

What, then, is the pvorjpiov of which St. Paul thus speaks ? 
Some suppose it to be this statement about marriage, which to the 
heathen wouid be new. But this requires us to take A€yw in the 
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sense “I interpret,” or the like, which it does not admit. It is 
better to understand it as referring to the comparison of marriage 
with union of Christ with the Church. The latter clause, then, 
expressly points out that the former does not refer to marriage in 
itself, and A€yw has the same which it frequently has in St. Paul, 
‘““T mean.” 

V. Soden takes rotro to refer to what follows: “this secret, #.¢. 
that which I am about to say as the secret sense of this sentence, is 
great, but I say it in reference to Christ and the Church,” comparing 
1 Cor. xv. 51, pvorpptoy tiv A€yw. This would be very elliptical. 

Hatch translates: “this symbol (s¢. of the joining of husband 
and wife into one flesh) is a great.one. I interpret it as referring 
to Christ and to the Church” (Zssays, p. 61). 

The rendering of the Vulgate is: ‘“‘Sacramentum hoc magnum 
est ; ego autem dico in Christo et in ecclesia.” There are several 
other places in which pvorjpiov is rendered “sacramentum,” viz. 
Eph. i. 9, iti. 3, 9; Col i. 273; 1 Tim. iii. 16; Rev. i. 20. 

It was, however, no doubt, the rendering in this passage which 
led to marriage being entitled a sacrament. In an encyclical 
of 1832 (quoted by Eadie) occurs the statement, “ Marriage is, 
according to St. Paul’s expression, a great sacrament in Christ and 
in the Church.” But the greatest scholars of the Church of Rome 
have rejected this view of the present passage. Cardinal Caietan 
says: ‘‘ Non habes ex hoc loco, prudens lector, a Paulo conjugium 
esse sacramentum. Non enim dixit esse sacramentum, sed mys- 
terium.” And to the same effect Estius. Erasmus also says: 
‘‘Neque nego matrimonium esse sacramentum, sed an ex hoc 
loco doceri possit proprie dici sacramentum quemadmodum 
baptismus dicitur, excuti volo.” As to the question whether 
marriage is properly to be reckoned a sacrament or not, this is 
very much a matter of definition. If sacrament is defined as in 
the Catechism of the Churches of England and Ireland and by 
other Reformed Churches, it is not, for it was not instituted by 
Christ. Even if we take Augustine’s definition, “a visible sign of 
an invisible grace,” there would be a difficulty. But if every rite 
or ceremony which either is, or includes in it, a sign of something 
spiritual, is to be called a sacrament, then marriage is well entitled 
to the name, especially in view of the apostle’s exposition here. 
But to draw any inference of this kind from the present passage is 
doubly fallacious, for this is not the meaning of pvorjproy ; and, 
secondly, St. Paul expressly states that it is not to marriage that 
he applies the term, but to his teaching about Christ and the 
Church ; or, according to the interpretation first mentioned, to the 
meaning of the verse from Genesis. 

33. why Kat pets of xa vn Exactos Thy éautod yuvatxa obtws 
dyandtw os dautdv. 
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azAnv. ‘“ Howbeit—not to dwell on this matter of Christ and the 
Church, but to return to what I am treating of—.” 

Kai tpecs, ye also, viz. after the pattern of Christ. AV. drops 
the xaé, which is important. The precept is individualised by the 
éxagros, SO as to bring more home its force for each man. as 
éavrov, as being himself, ver. 28. 

4 Be yurh, wa poBira: tay dvSpa. 7 yuvy is best taken asa 
nom. abs. and “the wife—let her see,” etc. On doB8yra, Oecum. 
rightly remarks: ws mpérea yvvatxa oBeioOa, py SovdAomperis. 
“Nunquam enim erit voluntaria subjectio nisi praecedat rever- 
entia,” Calvin. 

VI. 1-9. Special injunctions fo children and fathers, slaves and 
masters. Slaves are called on to regard their service as a@ service 
dove to Christ ; masters are reminded that they, too, are subject to the 
same Master, who has no respect of persons. 

1. ta téxva, Swaxodere Tots yovetoww Spay év Kupia. ey Kuptw is 
omitted by B D*G, but added in SA D™K LP, Vulg. Syr. etc. 
Origen expressly, who mentions the ambiguity of the construction, 
i.e. that it may be either rots év Kupip yovetow or traxovere & K. 
If the words had been added from Col. iii. 20 they would probably 
have come after déca:ov. Assuming that the words are genuine, as 
seems probable, the latter is the right construction. “In the 
Lord,” not as defining the limits of the obedience, év ols av pa 
mporxpovoys (ro Kvupww), Chrys., but rather showing the spirit in 
which the obedience is to be yielded. It is assumed that the 
parents exercise their authority as Christian parents should, and 
we cannot suppose that the apostle meant to suggest to the 
children the possibility of the contrary. 

Touto ydp €otiw Sixatov, Z.¢. kai pioet Sixatoy xai td Tov vdpuou 
npooraccerat, Theoph. Compare Col. ili. 20. From the children 
being addressed as members of the Church, Hofmann infers that 
they must have been baptized, since without baptism no one could 
be a member of the Church (Schriften, ii. 2, p. 192). Meyer’s 
reply, that the children of Christian parents were dyvoe by virtue of 
their fellowship with their parents (1 Cor. vii. 14), loses much of its 
point in the case of children who were past infancy when their 
parents became Christians. But no conclusion as to infant 
baptism can be deduced. 

2. ars €otiv évrohh mpd €v ewayyeXig. Aris, “for such is,” 
Alf. To translate “seeing it is” would be to throw the motive to 
obedience too much on the fact of the promise. 

apo év ér. has caused difficulty to expositors. The second 
commandment has something which resembles a promise attached. 
Origen, who mentions this difficulty, replies, first, that all the com- 
mandments of the Decalogue were zpwrai, being given first after the 
coming out of Egypt; or, if this be not admitted, that the promise 
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in the second commandment was a general one, not specially 
attached to the observance of that precept. The latter reply has 
been adopted by most modern commentators. Others have 
supposed “first” to mean “first in the second table”; but the 
Jews assigned five commandments to each table, as we learn 
from Philo and Josephus. See also Lev. xix. 3 and Rom. xiii. 9. 
The position of the precept in the former passage and its omission 
in the latter agree with this arrangement. In either case this 
would be the only commandment with promise. Meyer and 
Ellicott suppose, therefore, that it is not the Decalogue alone that 
is referred to. Brauneand Stier understand zpory as first in point 
of time, namely, the first which has to be learned. Compare Bengel 
(not adopting this view): “honor parentibus per obedientiam 
praesertim praestitus initio aetatis omnium praeceptorum obedi- 
entiam continet.” 

éy éxayyehig. Ellicott, Meyer, and others take this to mean 
‘in regard of, or, in point of, promise.” ‘‘The first command we 
meet with which involves a promise 2 (Ell). Meyer compares 
Diod. Sic. xiii. 37, év 82 ebyeveig cai wrovry rpdros. But to make 
this parallel we should understand the words here: “foremost in 
promise,” #.¢. having the greatest promise attached, or, at least, 
“having the advantage in point of promise,” which is not their 
interpretation. Chrysostom Says: ob TH rage. elev abriv xporny, 
GANG rH erayyeAig. But it is precisely 77 rage that Ell. and Mey. 
make it first, only not of all the commandments. It is better, then, 
to take éy (with Alford) as=characterised by, accompanied with, 
so that we might translate “with a promise.” But to what 
purpose is it to state that this is the first command in order 
accompanied with a promise, especially when it would be equally 
true, and much to the purpose, to say that it is the only command 
with a promise? On the whole, therefore, remembering that it is 
children who are addressed, the interpretation of Stier and Braune 
seems preferable. Westcott and Hort give a place in their margin 
to a different punctuation, viz. placing the comma after zpwrn, and 
connecting érayyeAia with iva. 

8. tva ed cot yérqrat, nth. The text in the Sept. proceeds : 
kai tva paxpoxpovios yévy éri THS yhs Hs Kuptos 6 Geos cov didwoi cor, 
The latter words are probably omitted purposely as unsuitable to 
those addressed. The future écy is to be regarded as dependent 
on iva,—a construction which is found elsewhere in St. Paul, as 
1 Cor. ix. 18, Wa dddravov Ojow 76 eiayy.: Gal. ii. 4, va tyes 
xatadovAwoovow. In Rev. xxii. 14 we have future and conjunctive, 
just as in classical writers future and conjunctive are used after 
Grws. It is possible that oy is used here because there was no 
aor. conj. of the verb. In the passage referred to in Rev. the 
future is dora: 

12 
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4. wat ot warépes. «af marks that the obligation was not all 
on the side of the children. So xat of Kvpto., ver. 9. zarépes, 
“‘patres potissimum alloquitur, nam hos facilius aufert iracundia,” 
Bengel.  wapopyifere, Col. il. 21, pry epebifere, “Do not 


év waSelq xat voulecia Kupiou. a:defa occurs only in one 
other place in St. Paul, viz. 2 Tim. iii. 16, wica ypady .. . 
@pediwos . . . pds wadeiav riv ev Sixatoovvp. The verb zadew 
also, although used of chastening in 1 Cor. xi. 32; 2 Cor. vi. 9, is 
employed in a wider sense in 2 Tim. ii. 25; Tit. ii. 12. There is 
no sufficient reason, then, for supposing that the two substantives 
here are distinguished, as Grotius thinks: “‘za:defa hic significare 
videtur institutionem per poenas: vovfeoia autem est ea institutio 
quae fit verbis,” followed by Ellicott and Alford. Rather, wradeia 
is, as in classical writers, the more general, vovfecfa more specific, 
of instruction and admonition. vovfeoia is a later form for 
vovlérnots. Kupiov is not “concerning the Lord,” as Theodoret, 
etc.,—a meaning which the genitive after such a word as vov@. can 
hardly have, but the subjective genitive ; the Lord is regarded as 
the guiding principle of the education. 

5. of SodAo1, dwaxovere Tots xatd odpxa xupios, This is the 
order in ABP, etc. Rec. has rots xupiots xara odpxa. 

Bengel thinks that «x. odpxa is added, because after the mention 
of the true xvpos it was not fitting to use «vpro. without qualifica- 
tion. In Col. iii. 22 a sentence intervenes, but still the reason 
holds good, for 6 Kvpws was their xdptos also xara avetpa. 
Seorcrns is the word used for the master >f slaves in the Pastorals 
and 1 Peter. 

pera pdBou xai tpépov. These words are similarly associated 
in t Cor. ii. 3; 2 Cor. vii. 15; Phil. ii. 12, expressing only anxious 
solicitude about the performance of duty, so that there is no 
allusion to the hardness of the service. In Col. iii. 22 it is foBov- 
pevot Tov KUpLor. 

év Andérte ris Kapdias. The word daAdrys is used several 
times by St. Paul (by him only in the N.T.), and always indicates 
singleness and honesty of purpose, sometimes showing itself in 
liberality. (See Fritzsche’s note on Rom. xi. 8, vol. iii. p. 62.) 
Here the meaning is the obvious one, there was to be no double- 
heartedness in their obedience, no feeling of reluctance, but 
pers heartiness and goodwill. & yap xai pera pdBov xai tpdpuou 

vAedeav, GAN’ ovk é€ etvoras, GAAG Kaxovpyws, Oecum. 

és 7 Xptore, as as TH Kupiy, v. 22, “so that your service to 
your master is regarded as a service to Christ.” 

' 6. ph nar SpBadpodoudiavy. “Not in the way of 6¢0.” The 
word is not found elsewhere except in Col. iii. 22, and may have 
been coined by St. Paul. The adjective ép@arpcddovrcs is found 
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in the Afost. Constt., but with reference to this passage (i. p. 
299 A, ed. Cotel.). The meaning is obvious. 

és dvOpumrdpecxor. This word is not found in classical writers ; 
it occurs in the Sept., Ps. lii. (lii.) 6; not as a rendering of our 
Hebrew text. It is also found in Psalt. Sol. iv. 8,10. This is the 
opposite of as r@ Xpror@ as well as of the following words. 

GAN’ ds SodA0L Xproroi rovodvres 73 OAAnpa rod Geos. ov before 
Xpiorod rests on insufficient authority, D* K L, etc., against & D* 
GLP, etc. Not subordinate to the following clause, as if it were 
‘“‘as servants who are doing,” etc., for the words are clearly in 
contrast to the preceding, and zowitvres ro O€A. has much more 
force if taken as a separate character. 

6, '7. ex puxis pet’ edvoias Soudedovtes ds to Kupiv. ex Yyijs 
may be connected either with what precedes or with what follows. 
The latter connexion (adopted by Syr. Chrys. Jerome, Lachm. Alf. 
WH.) seems preferable, for zxocotvres 76 OéAnua rot Ocovd does not 
require such a qualification, nor is there any tautology in taking 
éx y. with the following, for these words express the source in the 
feeling of the servant towards his work; per eivoias his feeling 
towards his master (Harless). Compare Raphel’s apt quotation 
from Xen.: ovdxodv evvoiay mparov, Epyv eyw, Sejoe avrov [roy éi- 
tporov | éxew vot kai rors aois et wéAAor dpxéce dvri cov rapav. (Oecon. 
xii. 5). Treg. puts a comma after etvoias, WH. after SovAcvovres. 

ws before r@ Kvpip rests on preponderant evidence, & A B D* 
GP, Vulg. Syr. It is omitted by D°K L. Internal evidence is 
in its favour, since dovA, r@ x. would be tautologous with dovAoe 
Xptorov. 

8. eidéres Ste Exactos 8 Gy woujoy dyaldv, Toto Kopicerat mapa 
Kupiou. 

There is great uncertainty as to the reading. 

Ere Exacros 8 dy (or dav) rovjoy, AD GP 17 37, Vulg. Arm, 

Sri Exaoros édy Tt, B, Petr. Alex. 

Bre édy re Exacros, L* 46 115. 

8 édy rt Exacros rojoy, L.** and most cursives, This is the Rec. Text. 

&rt (probably to be read & 7) dd» wovjoy, &*, corrected by N° by the 
insertion of 8 before édy. 

There are minor variations, 

The best supported reading is that first mentioned, which is adopted by 
Treg. and Tisch. 8; but Meyer and Ellicott think the Rec. better explains 
the others. WH. adopt the reading of B. 

In the reading of Rec. the relative is to be understood as separated from 
vt by tmesis. Cf. Plato, Legg. ix. 864 E, fv dy riva xarafddyp. 

xouloerat, & ABD*G, is better attested than the Rec. xometras. rod 
also i Rec. before Kuplov is rejected on the authority of all the chief 
unciais, 


xopiferOas is to receive back, as, for example, a deposit, hence 
g 


here it implies an adequate return. Compare 2 Cor. v. 10, wa 
Kopioytat Exactos Ta dua TOU owparos, and Col. iii. 25. 
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This lesson to slaves is equally a lesson for all kinds of service, 
as the following for all masters. 

9. cal of xdpio. See on xai, ver. 4. 

Ta adra woeite, J.c. act in a similar manner, in the same 
spirit. De Wette refers it to dyaév. The Greek comm. pressed 
7a aura as if it meant SovAevere avrois. 

dvdvres Thy drewhy. “Giving up your threatening.” The article 
indicates the well known and familiar threatening, “‘ quemadmodum 
vulgus dominorum solet,” Erasmus. 

eiddéres, x.1t.A. Wetstein cites a remarkable parallel from Seneca, 
Thyest. 607, “Vos, quibus rector maris atque terrae Jus dedit 
magnum necis atque vitae, Ponite inflatos tumidosque vultus. 
Quicquid a vobis minor extimescit, Major hoc vobis dominus 
minatur! Omne sub regno graviore regnum est.” 


cal abr&v cal dev is supported by preponderant authority, X* (éavrdr) 
ABD*, Vulg. Boh. Arm., Petr. Alex. etc. D*G have xal atriy iuor: K 
and most cursives, | vuay rated Meyer ate ps mention of slaves 
(atréy) here a unsuitable, y in itself an rtly in comparison 
with Col. iv. vee Whether this Drip atin account of the SESE the 
variation, it cannot be doubted that the reading attested by the best MSS. 
here is the more forcible, expressing, not merely the fact that ‘‘ye also 
have a Master,” but that both you and they are subjects of the same Master. 


mpoowrodnpwia, like mapoowroAnumrrys, and the verb zpocw- 
roAnp@rréw, is found only in N.T. and ecclesiastical writers. The 
expression mpécarov Aap Bavew has a different meaning in the N.T. 
from that which it had in the O.T. In the latter it only meant to 
show favour, in the former it is to show partiality, especially on 
account of external advantages. 

10-12. Exhortation to prepare for the spiritual combat by 
arming themselves with the panoply of God, remembering that they 
have to do with no mere mortal foes, but with spiritual powers. 

10. rod Aotrod. So N* AB 17. 
ro Norrdv. 8 DGKLP, Chrys. ete. 


Meyer points out that B 17 have duvapyobcGe instead of év’3., a variation 
which Meyer thinks may have arisen from a confusion of the N of docréy 
with the N of evduy., thus pointing to the reading Aowrdy. Properly, rot 
AowwoH means ‘‘henceforth, for the future,” Gal. vi. 17, in which sense 7d 
Aouwédy may also be used ; but the latter alone is used in the sense ‘‘for the 
rest,” Phil. iii. 1, iv. 8; 2 Thess. iii, 1, As the latter is the meaning here, 
we should expect 7d Aowdy, 


dSehdot pou is added in Rec. before évduv., with x° K L P, most 
cursives, Syr. (both) Boh., but om. by x* BD 17, Arm. Aeth. 
AG, Vulg. Theodoret have déeAdof without pov. It has probably 
come in by assimilation to other passages im which 76 Aowroy 
occurs (see above). St. Paul does not address his readers thus in 
this Epistle. 

évduvapotcbe. “Be strengthened.” Cf. Rom. iv. 20. Not 
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middle but passive, as elsewhere in N.T. (Acts ix. 22 ; Rom. iv. 20; 
2 Tim. 1. 1 ; Heb. xi. 34). The active occurs Phil. iv. 23; 1 Tim. 
i. 12; 2 Tim. iv. 17. The simple verb dvvazdw, which B 17 have 
here, is used in Col. i, 11 ,and according to &* A D* in Heb. xi. 34. 
évdvvayotc Ga: occurs once in the Sept. Ps. li. (li.) 7 rather in a bad 
sense. There is no reason why a verb which occurs once in the 
Sept. and several times in the N.T. should be said to be “peculiar 
to the Alexandrian Greek.” 

_ kal dv 76 pdret tijs ioxvos adroé. Nota hendiadys. Compare 
1. 19. 

11, évSdcacGe thy wavorlay tod Geos. ‘Put on the panoply of 
God.” avordia occurs also in Luke xi. 22. The emphasis is 
clearly on way. not on Tov @eov. Observe the repetition in ver. 13, 
“of God,” #.¢. provided by God, aracw dtavéper rev Bacidtuxyy way 
tevxiay, Theodoret. There is no contrast with other armour, nor 
is ravorAia to be taken as merely =“ armatura.” The complete- 
ness of the armament is the point insisted on. St. Paul was, no 
doubt, thinking of the Roman soldiery, as his readers also would, 
although the Jewish armour was essentially the same. Polybius 
enumerates as belonging to the Roman zavordAia, shield, sword, 
greaves, spear, breastplate, helmet. St. Paul omits the spears, and 
adds girdle and shoes, which, though not armour, were an essential 
part of the soldier’s dress. 

mpds Td Suvacba. “To the end that ye may be able.” orjvat 
apés, “to hold your ground against,” an expression suited to the 
military figure. 

Tag peOodeias. Cf. iv. 14. The plural expresses the concrete 
workings of the pefodefa. We can hardly press it as specially 
appropriate to the military metaphor and = “ stratagems.” 

12. Ste odk eoriw hpiv 4 wddyn wpds alpa Kal odpxa, 

duty, with & A D° K L P and most mss. and Vss. 

duty, BD*G, Goth. Aeth., adopted by Lach., and admitted to the 
margin by Treg. and WH. The second person would very readily occur to 
a scribe, the whole context being in the second person. 

4 wdAn, “Our wrestling.” The word is suitable to wpés afya 
xai o., but not to the struggle in which the vavorAia is required. 
The word is indeed found in a more general sense (see Ellicott), 
but only in poetry, as “ wrestling” also might be used in our own 
tongue. But as the word is here used to describe what the 
struggle is not, it is most natural to supply a more general word, 
such as % paxy or paxeréov, in the following clause, according to 
an idiom frequent in Greek writers. 

ala xai odpxa, in this order here only. Jerome understands 
this of our own passions ; but that would be zpos ryv odpxa without 
alya. Moreover, the contrast is clearly not between foes within 
and foes without, but between human and superhuman powers. 
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mpds Tag dpyds, wpds tas dfouclas. See on i. 21. 

Epis TOds KoopoKpdropas. “ World-rulers.” The word xoopoxpa- 
twp occurs in the Orphica (viii. 11, xi. 11), and is used by the 
Schol. on Aristoph. Wud. 397, Xeodyxwors 6 Bacrre’s rév Alyurriwy 
Koopoxpatwp yeyovws. It frequently occurs in Rabbinical writers 
(transliterated), sometimes of kings whose rule was world-wide, as 
“tres reges xoopoxparopes, dominatores ab extremitate mundi ad 
extremitatem ejus, Nebucadnesar, Evilmerodach, Belsazar” (Shir 
Rab, iii. 4, ap. Wetst.); also of the four kings whom Abraham 
pursued (Bereshith Rabba, fol. 57. 1). These are so called to add 
glory to Abraham’s victory. Also the angel of death is so called, 
and by the Gnostics the Devil (Iren. i. 1). In the Zest. X// Patr., 
Test. Sol. the demons say: ets éopev ra Acydpeva crotxeia, of - 
Koo poKparopes TOU Kdapov rovrov. It appears, therefore, that it 
differs from “rulers” in implying that their rule extends over the 
xoopos. Schoettgen supposes that St. Paul means the Rabbis and 
Doctors of the Jews, and he cites a passage from the Talmud 
where it is argued that the Rabbis are to be called kings; he also 
compares Acts iv. 26. But the context appears to be decisive 
against such aview. The contest is clearly a spiritual one. Com- 
pare the designation of Satan as 6 @eds rot aiivos rovrov, 2 Cor. 
iv. 43 & dpxwy row xéopov rovrov, John xiv. 30. 

Tou oxdérous ToUvTou. 

So, without rod alévos, x* A B D*G 17 673, Vulg. Boh. Syr- 
Pesh. and Harcl. (text), etc. 


After oxérous, roi alévos is added by R* D°K LP most mss. The 
words were not likely to be omitted because they seemed superfluous or diffi- 
cult to explain ; and an omission from homoeoteleuton is not to be supposed 
in the face of so many documents. They might, on the contrary, have been 
added as a gloss, the phrase oxérous rovrov being rare. 


apis TA KveupaTixd THs wovnpias. “Against the spint forces of 
wickedness,” which belong to or are characterised by zrovypiéa. 
RV. has “ 4os¢s of wickedness.” So Alford, Ellicott, Meyer, com- 
paring 76 twruov, “the cavalry,” Rev. ix. 16; 76 zroAtrucdv, Herod. 
vii. 103; ta Ayorpixa, Polyaen. v. 14. 141. But these are not 
really parallel ; irm«ov, primarily meaning “appertaining to tor,” 
hence “equestrian,” was naturally used for brevity to designate the 
cavalry of an army, as zre{uxa the infantry, just like our “horse and 
foot.” Thus Polyb. xv. 3. 5, “AnuBas é\XAcirwy roils trois, “in 
the matter of cavalry”; 2d. xvili. 5. 5, AltrwAot. . . xa’ doov év 
rots meixoits éAAureis elot . . . Kata Tocotroy Tots imm«ors Stade- 
povot apes TO BéAriov Tav dAAwv “EAAnvev: 2, ili. 114. 5, Td TeY 
irmuxav zAnOos TO ovpumav trois Kapyndovios eis puptous. . . . In 
Rev ix. 16 we have 6 dpiOyos trav otparevparwy tot immu«ot. But 
arvevparicov never had such a signification, nor would its etymology 
lead us to expect that it could be so used; for it does not mean 
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what relates to rvevpara, but to rd zvedua. It would be almost as 
reasonable to conclude from the use of the English “horse” 
and “foot,” that “spirit” could be used for a host of spirits, as to 
draw a like conclusion about zvevparu«a from the use of ira, etc. 
Moreover, ra irmiua does not mean “hosts or armies ” of horses or 
of horsemen ; and, if we were to follow the analogy of its meaning, 
we should interpret ra xv. rys ov. as = the zrvevpartxdv Constituent 
of rovypia. 1a Anorpixa, too, does not mean “ bands of robbers,” 
but of “pirate ships,” which are themselves called Ayorptxai, 
Polyaenus, v. 14. 141; and ro zroAcrexov, in Herod. vii. 103, means 
that part of the population which consists of woAira:. This word, 
like irmixoy, used in such a connexion as it has there, at once 
conveys this meaning. But to give wvevparua here the meaning 
‘spiritual armies, or hosts,” is to depart wholly from the ordinary 
use of the word. 

Giving up, therefore, this rendering as untenable, we may trans- 
late “the spiritual forces, or elements of wickedness.” ; 

éy trois émoupaviots is connected by Chrysostom with 9 wdaAy 
éoriv. Thus: é& rots ér. 4 paxn xeirar... as ay ei Dey, jj 
ovvOnkn év rive ketrat: év ypvo@, i.e. Our contest is for the heavenly 
blessings, and so Theodoret, Oecum. @/. But in the illustration 
cited it is the connexion with xetra: that makes this sense possible ; 
the idea is “rests in, or depends on,” which does not suit 9 wavy 
éoriy. 

The view generally adopted by modern expositors is that ra. éw. 
means the seat of the evil spirits or spiritual hosts referred to, 
corresponding to the rod dépos of 11.2. As Alford expresses it, 
that habitation which in ii. 2, when speaking of mere matters of 
fact, was said to be in the dyp, is, now that the difficulty and im- 
portance of the Christian conflict is being set forth, represented as 
év rots é.—over us and too strong for us without the panoply of 
God. He compares ra verewa tov otpavoi, Matt. vi. 26. This 
comment seems to amount to this, that these spiritual hosts dwell 
.in the air; but to impress us the more with the difficulty of the 
combat, the air is called “heaven.” There is, however, no proof 
that ra érovpayvia, meant the atmosphere, and this is not the mean- 
ing of the word elsewhere, ¢.g. i. 3, 20, ii. 6. 

The view of Eadie, a/, is that ra ér. means the celestial spots 
occupied by the Church, and in them this combat is to be 
maintained, ‘‘These evil spirits have invaded the Church, are 
attempting to pollute, divide, and overthrow it.” Barry, while 
adopting the former view of 7a é., yet adds that the meaning 
points to the power of evil as directly spiritual, not acting through 
physical and human agency, but attacking the spirit in that higher 
aspect in which it contemplates soa | things and ascends to the 
communion with God. i 
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In the Book of the Secrets of Enoch, which is pre-Chnistian, and 
perhaps as early as B.C. 30, we have ‘“‘a scheme of the seven 
heavens which, in some of its prominent features, agrees with that 
conceived by St. Paul. Paradise is situated in the third heaven 
as in 2 Cor. xii. 2, 3, whereas, according to later Judaism, it be- 
longed to the fourth heaven. In the next place the presence of 
evil in some part of the heavens is recognised. ‘Thus, in Eph. 
vi. 12, we meet with the peculiar statement, Against the spiritual 
hosts of wickedness in the heavens” (Morfill and Charles, p. x1). 
Charles points out other parallels between the Epistle and the 
Book of the Secrets of Enoch ; eg. Eph. iii. 10, iv. 10, 25 (pp. xxii, 
xli); and the possibility that the present passage has been in- 
fluenced by these speculations must be admitted. 

18-18. Detailed description of the spiritual armour. 

13. dv +H hepa rH womnpg. “The evil day,” the day of the 
power of evil, when the conflict is most severe, ‘any day of which 
it may be said, ‘this is your hour, and the power of darkness,’” 
Barry. Meyer understands it as referring to the great outbreak of 
Satanic power expected to occur before the second coming. 
dravta xatepyacdpevot ; Oecum. and Theoph. take this to mean 
‘having overcome all,” AV. marg.; but although the verb has this 
sense occasionally in classical writers, or rather “to despatch, to 
finish,” “ conficere,” it never has it in St. Paul, who uses it twenty 
times. This would not be decisive if this meaning were more 
suitable here. But the conflict is perpetual in this world, it is 
ever being renewed. On the other hand, we cannot without 
tautology understand this clause as merely expressing preparation 
for the combat. «xarepydfecOar, too, means to accomplish a 
difficult work: ‘“notat rem arduam,” Fritzsche, and could hardly be 
used of mere arming for the fight. It appears, then, to mean 
having done all that duty requires, viz. from time to time. The 
Vulgate (not Jerome) has “omnibus perfecti,” or, in some MSS., 
“in omnibus perfecti,” following, as some think, the reading 
KaTeLpyag pevor, A has xarepyacpévor, doubtless a mistake for 
KaTEepyarapevor, not meant for xarepyacpévot. orjvat, opposed to 
gevyey, “hold your ground.” 

14. orijre ov. This orjre cannot be taken in the same sense 
as the preceding, otherwise we should have the end there aimed at, 
here assumed as already attained when the arming begins. 

In the following details of the figure, each part of the equip- 
ment has its appropriate interpretation, which, however, must not 
be pressed too minutely. In the case of the breastplate and the 
helmet, St. Paul follows Isa. lix. 17, évediicaro Sixarooivyy ds 
Odpaxa, xa wepidero wepixepdraiov owrnpiov eri ris Keparijs, but 
the remainder of Isaiah’s description was unsuitable, viz. xai 

wepueBdrero iudriov exdixyoews Kai Td weptiBodraov (yrov, The 
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figure of Isaiah is more fully carried out in Wisd. v. 18, 0, 
Anweras wavorAlay tov ChAov aro’ . .. évdvoerar Gwpaxa Stixato- 
auvyv, Kal wepOynoeras xépv0a xpiow dvurdxptrov. Anwerat dowida 
dxatapaxnrov sovérynra, S€uvet 5¢ dardropov dpynv els poppatay. In 
Isa. xi. 5, Stexacoovwn and dA7Hea are both girdles. 

wepiLwodpevor thy dcgdv dpdv dv dAnOeig. The aorists are 
properly used, since the arming was complete before the orjre. 
The present would mean that they were to be arming themselves 
when they took up their position, which would be rather a mark of 
unpreparedness. The girdle was a necessary part of the equipment 
of a soldier to make rapid movement possible ; and, indeed, was 
commonly used to support the sword, though not in Homeric 
times. But there is no reference to that use here, the sword being 
not referred to until ver. 17. é dAnOeig, év, instrumental, “ with” ; 
“truth,” not the objective truth of the gospel, which is the sword, 
ver. 17, but truth in its widest sense as an element of character. 
Compare ch. v. 9. 

tov Odpaxa ris Sixacoodys, genitive of apposition. dex., as in 
ch. v. 9, Christian uprightness of character, which like a breast- 
plate defends the heart from the assaults of evil. Eadie (with 
Harless, a@/.) understands it of the mghteousness of faith, #. 
Christ’s justifying righteousness, remarking that the article has a 
special prominence. But the article is used in accordance with 
the ordinary rule, @wpaxa having the article. The faith by which 
this justification is attained is mentioned in ver. 16. That no 
_ Christian possesses entire rectitude is not an objection, the breast- 
plate is not faultlessness, which would, in fact, be inconsistent with 
the figure, but the actual nghtness of character wrought by Christ. 

15. Swodnodpevor tods méSas, no doubt referring to the “cal- 
igae” of the Roman soldier. 

év éromacia. The more classical form is éromorys, but 
Hippocr. has éroyszacia. The word occurs in the Sept. in the 
sense of “preparedness” (Ps. ix. 41, x. 17), but more frequently 
as representing the Hebrew jini, which they rendered according 


to their view of its etymology, not its meaning. It is quite 
erroneous to interpret it here by this use, or rather misuse, of it, as 
some expositors have done, taking it, for example, to mean “vel 
constantiam in tuenda religione Christi, vel religionem adeo ipsam 
certam illam quidem et fundamento cui insistere possis, similem,” - 
Koppe. This is also against the figure. Shoes are not the firm 
foundation on which one stands, but we may compare with them 
the readiness of mind with which one advances to the conflict, and 
which is wrought by the gospel rot evay. It is not preparation to 
preach the gospel that is meant, for the apostle is addressing all 
Christians ; and, moreover, this interpretation does not agree with 
the figure. 
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In the Book of the Secrets of Enoch, which is pre-Christian, and 
perhaps as early as B.c. 30, we have “a scheme of the seven 
heavens which, in some of its prominent features, agrees with that 
conceived by St. Paul. Paradise is situated in the third heaven 
as in 2 Cor. xii. 2, 3, whereas, according to later Judaism, it be- 
longed to the fourth heaven. In the next place the presence of 
evil in some part of the heavens is recognised. Thus, in Eph. 
vi. 12, we meet with the peculiar statement, Against the spiritual 
hosts of wickedness in the heavens” (Morfill and Charles, p. xl). 
Charles points out other parallels between the Epistle and the 
Book of the Secrets of Enoch ; e.g. Eph. iii. 10, iv. 10, 25 (pp. Xxil, 
xli); and the possibility that the present passage has been in- 
fluenced by these speculations must be admitted. 

13-18. Detailed description of the spiritual armour. 

18. év +H 4pépg ri wompg. “The evil day,” the day of the 
power of evil, when the conflict is most severe, ‘“‘any day of which 
it may be said, ‘this is your hour, and the power of darkness,’” 
Barry. Meyer understands it as referring to the great outbreak of 
Satanic power expected to occur before the second coming. 
arayta xatrepyacduevoe ; Oecum. and Theoph. take this to mean 
‘having overcome all,” AV. marg.; but although the verb has this 
sense occasionally in classical writers, or rather “to despatch, to 
finish,” *‘conficere,” it never has it in St. Paul, who uses it twenty 
times. This would not be decisive if this meaning were more 
suitable here. But the conflict is perpetual in this world, it is 
ever being renewed. On the other hand, we cannot without 
tautology understand this clause as merely expressing preparation 
for the combat. «xarepyd{ecOa:, too, means to accomplish a 
difficult work: “notat rem arduam,” Fritzsche, and could hardly be 
used of mere arming for the fight. It appears, then, to mean 
having done all that duty requires, viz. from time to time. The 
Vulgate (not Jerome) has “omnibus perfecti,” or, in some MSS., 
“in omnibus perfecti,” following, as some think, the reading 
katrepyaopevo, A has xarepyacpévor, doubtless a mistake for 
karepyacdpevot, not meant for xarepyacpévor, oryvat, opposed to 
gevyeyv, “hold your ground.” 

14. ore odv. This or7re cannot be taken in the same sense 
as the preceding, otherwise we should have the end there aimed at, 
here assumed as already attained when the arming begins. 

In the following details of the figure, each part of the equip- 
ment has its appropriate interpretation, which, however, must not 
be pressed too minutely. In the case of the breastplate and the 
helmet, St Paul follows Isa. lix. 17, évedvoaro Sixaoovvyy ws 
Odpaxa, cai wepiéfero wepixeparavov owrnplov eri ris kepadis, but 
the remainder of Isaiah’s description was unsuitable, viz. xai 

wepueBdrero iudriov exdixyoews xai 7d wepeBdraoy {yArov, The 
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figure of Isaiah is more fully carried out in Wisd. v. 18, 20, 
Anweras wavorMiay tov CyAov airou . . . evdvcerar Owpaxa Sixato- 
avvyv, Kat wepiOjoeras xdpvia xpiow dvurdxptrov. Anperat dowida 
dxatapaynroy sovoryta, dfuvet 5é dardropov dpynv els poppatay. In 
Isa. xi. 5, Sexccoovwn and dA7ea are both girdles. 

wepilwodpevor thy dcgdv dpdv dv ddnOeig. The aorists are 
properly used, since the arming was complete before the orjre. 
The present would mean that they were to be arming themselves 
when they took up their position, which would be rather a mark of 
unpreparedness. The girdle was a necessary part of the equipment 
of a soldier to make rapid movement possible ; and, indeed, was 
commonly used to support the sword, though not in Homeric 
times. But there is no reference to that use here, the sword being 
not referred to until ver. 17. év dAnGeig, év, instrumental, “ with ” ; 
“truth,” not the objective truth of the gospel, which is the sword, 
ver. 17, but truth in its widest sense as an element of character. 
Compare ch. v. 9. 

tov Odpaxa ris Sixacoodmys, genitive of apposition. Sex., as in 
ch. v. 9, Christian uprightness of character, which like a breast- 
plate defends the heart from the assaults of evil. Eadie (with 
Harless, a/.) understands it of the righteousness of faith, 2.¢. 
Chnist’s justifying righteousness, remarking that the article has a 
special prominence. But the article is used in accordance with 
the ordinary rule, Owpaxa having the article. The faith by which 
this justification is attained is mentioned in ver. 16. ‘That no 
Christian possesses entire rectitude is not an objection, the breast- 
plate is not faultlessness, which would, in fact, be inconsistent with 
the figure, but the actual nghtness of character wrought by Chnist. 

15. dwoSynodpevoe tods wé8as, no doubt referring to the “cal- 
igae” of the Roman soldier. 

év érousacia. The more classical form is éropérys, but 
Hippocr. has éroiwacia. The word occurs in the Sept. in the 
sense of “preparedness” (Ps. ix. 41, x. 17), but more frequently 
as representing the Hebrew iam, which they rendered according 


to their view of its etymology, not its meaning. It is quite 
erroneous to interpret it here by this use, or rather misuse, of it, as 
some expositors have done, taking it, for example, to mean “vel 
constantiam in tuenda religione Christi, vel religionem adeo ipsam 
certam illam quidem et fundamento cui insistere possis, similem,” - 
Koppe. This is also against the figure. Shoes are not the firm 
foundation on which one stands, but we may compare with them 
the readiness of mind with which one advances to the conflict, and 
which is wrought by the gospel rod evay. It is not preparation to 
preach the gospel that is meant, for the apostle is addressing all 
Christians ; and, moreover, this interpretation does not agree with 
the figure. 
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tis eipiwns, peace with God and amongst men, see ch. ii. 17; 
an oxymoron. dy 7@ d:aBdrAw rorcpipe eipqvevopey pds Tov @eor, 
Chrys. 

16. ev naow. SoONBP 17, a/., Cat. text, Vulg. Boh. Syr-Harcl. 
Aeth. 

érxi waow, A DG K L most cursives, Syr-Pesh. Arm. etc. 

There is a similar variety in Luke xvi. 26, where & B L Boh. read &, 
but AD XAaz. éxt. This alone is sufficient to set aside Ellicott’s suggestion 


that é» here was a correction for the ambiguous éwi. Meyer thinks it was 
substituted as the more common. 


If éri is read it is not to be rendered “above all,” AV. Beza, 
nor “over all,” but “in addition to all”; cf. Luke 111. 20, tpooé@yxe 
Kai rovro éri 7act. 

tov Oupedy. Ovpeds is used in Homer of a great stone placed 
against a door to keep it shut. In later writers, Plutarch, Polybius, 
etc., it means a large oblong shield, “scutum,” according to Polyb. 
4 ft. by 24, differing from the dozis, which was small and round. 
But in Wisdom, quoted above, écxdrys is the dowis or “clypeus.” 
St. Paul’s purpose, however, is different, and he is describing a 
heavy armed warrior well furnished for defence. 

Tis wiotews, genitive of apposition. Only where faith is weak 
does the enemy gain access. In 1 Thess. v. 8 faith and love are 
the breastplate. 

évy @ SurvjcecGe. The future is properly used, not because the 
combat does not begin until the day of the great future conflict 
with evil, but because the whole duration of the fight is contem- 
plated. At all times ye shall be able, etc. 

ta BéAn Tou wrovnpod Ta weTupwpdéva oBéoar. The figure alludes 
to the darts or arrows tipped with tow dipped in pitch and set on 
fire, mentioned, for example, in Herod. viii. 52. Some of the 
older interpreters (Hammond, a/.) understood the word to mean 
poisoned, the word “fiery” being used with reference to the 
sensation produced ; but this is contrary to the grammatical mean- 
ing of the word. ‘Fiery darts” is a suitable figure for fierce 
temptations ; beyond this there is no need to go. 

a Béoa: is appropriate, since the shields alluded to were of wood 
covered with leather, in which when the arrow fixed itself the fire 
would go out. So Thucydides tells us of hides being used for this 
very purpose (ii. 75). 

74 is omitted by B D* G, and bracketed . and WH.; omitted b y 
Lachm. If omitted, the interpretation would a re tipped as they are. 


The authority for omission is small; but the insertion would be more easily 
accounted for than the accidental omission. 


17. nat thy weptxepadaiay tod cwrnpiou 8éfacbe. This verse is 


separated from ver. 16 by a full stop in RV. as well as by Lachm. 
Tisch., not Treg. WH. But though the construction is changed, 
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as in i. 22, this is only a result of the rapidity of thought for which 
a strict adherence to the participial construction might be a 
hindrance. The same vividness of conception leads the writer to 
put rv wepex. first. 

Xwrypvov is not used elsewhere by St. Paul; here it is taken 
with the preceding word from the Sept. Theodoret understands 
it as masculine, referring to Christ ; and so Bengel, “salutaris, 4.e. 
Christi”; but this is refuted by the parallel, 1 Thess. v. 8, where 
the epex. is the hope of salvation. Soden thinks that in that 
passage the apostle purposely corrects the owrypov of the Sept. 

kal Thy pdxatpay Tod mvedpatos. This cannot well be a genitive 
of apposition, since the following clause explains the sword as pijpa 
@cov. Olshausen, indeed, and Soden, take the relative o as refer- 
ring to wvevparos. ‘They understand the writer as speaking of the 
Holy Spirit in relation to man, as finding expression in the word 
of God. But there is no parallel for thus calling the Spirit pjya 
@eoé. It is much more natural to interpret rou mv. as “ which is 
given by the Spirit”; nor is there any difficulty in taking this 
genitive differently from the others, since this alone is a genitive 
of a personal name. Chrysostom Suggests the alternative : 7rot To 
Ilvetpa pyow, roe év TH) Tvevparixy paxaipa (or #rou TO xaptopa TO 
mMvevparixoy, Sid yap TrevpariKys paxatpas, K.T. d.). 

8 dorw pijpa Ceo’. Compare Heb. iv. 12, 6 Adyos rod @eot . . . 
Topwtepos imp macay paxatpay dicropov. 

d€facbe. ‘ Accipite, oblatum a Domino,” Bengel. 

AD°KL, etc., read défacGa:, perhaps only by itacism. The verb is 
omitted by D* G, al. 

18. SA awdons mpoceuxis Kat Sejcews, K.T.A. These words 
are best taken with the principal imperative oryre, not simply with 
the previous clause, for raons and éy wayri xap@ would not agree 
with the momentary act défac6e, which is itself subordinate to 
oryre. “With all prayer, #.¢. prayer of every form.” 

mpooevyy and déyors differ in this respect, that the former is 
used only of prayer, wl.ether supplication or not, to God, while 
dénots means “ request,” and may be addressed to either God or 
man. Here, then, we may say that wp. expresses that the prayer 
is addressed to God, and 4, that it involves a request. Compare 
Phil. iv. 6, év wrayrt rH mpovevy7 Kai TH Sénoe, and see on Lk. i. 13. 

év wayti xatp@ corresponds with the dduAcrrws mpocedyecOa of 
1 Thess. v. 17. 

év Mvedpar, ‘In the Spint” (cf. Jude 21) not=é« ypuyjs, for 
which interpretation St. Paul’s usage supplies no justification, 
besides which it was not necessary to say that the prayer was to be 
from the heart. Chrysostom supposes év av. to be in contrast to 
Barrodoyia:s, which is also open to the objection that he who has put 
on the specified armour must be assumed not to pray év BarroAoyiq. 
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kat eig adré. “Thereunto,” z¢. to the wpocevydpevor ev am. x. 
ey av. 
Rec. has roéro after atré, with D°J K, etc.; but a’ré alone, & AB (D* 


G, adrév). The frequent occurrence of aérd rooro in St. Paul accounts for 
the insertion. 


dypumvoivres ev wdoy Npookaprepicet. Compare Col. iV. 2, TH 
Mporeryy] TporKkaprepetre, ypyyopowrres ev airy év ebxaporig, “ keeping 
watch,” or “being watchful”; cf. Mark xiii. 33) dypumveire Kal 
mporeixerde : tb. 35, yprryopetre: Luke xxi. 36, dypumvetre ev srayri 
Kapp Sedpevor, K.T.A, 

IIpocxaprépynors is not found elsewhere, but the verb wpooxap- 
tepéw is frequent both in classical writers and N.T. always with the 
sense of continued waiting on, attention _to, adherence, etc. Cf, 
Acts il. 42, 7H bbax7 : tb. 46, & re icp : viii. 13, TG DAdrry: 
Mark iii. 9» iva aAoudprov TpooKaprepy) auty: Rom. xii. 12, Tporeryy : 
tb. xiii. 6, eis airo tovro. It is clear, then, that Alford is not justi- 
fied in rendering it “importunity” in order to avoid a hendiadys. 
Practically, there is a hendiadys. 

wept waver Tay dyiwv, Kat dmép énou. xa, introducing a special 
case, see ch. v. 18. Harless and Eadie distinguish epi here from 
trép, regarding the latter as more vague. “They could not know 
much about all saints, and they were to pray about them.” Eadie 
admits, however, that such a distinction cannot be uniformly 
carried out. Meyer, to prove the prepositions Synonymous, quotes 
Dem. Phil. i ll, p. 74, pn ep trav dixaiwv pnd trip trav é&w mpayparwv 
elvat riv BovAny, add’ trip rv év TH xwpa: but this passage rather 
indicates the contrary ; “not about a question of justice, but in 
defence of.” So also the similar one, ov epi Sdéys 005 irrép pepovs 
xapas troAeuovor, 1.¢. “not about a matter of glory, but in defence 
of,” etc. trép d0fys might have been used, but the idea would not 
be quite the same. Here, too, trép expresses with more precision 
“on behalf of” ; but the reason of the difference is probably not to 
be found in the difference between zavrwy trav dyiwy and éyod, but 
in the fact that the special object of the latter prayer is stated: 
‘and on behalf of me, that,” etc. See Dale, Lect. xxiv. p. 437. 

19, 20. Zhe apostle’s request for their prayers for himself, that 
he may have freedom to proclaim the mystery of the gospel for which 
he 1s an ambassador. 

tva, por 8009 Adyos ev dvoife: Tod orépards pov. Adyos, in the 
sense of utterance, as 2 Cor. xi. 2, urns ro Aoyw. The words 
év dvoige tov or, are by some connected with the following. Thus 
Grotius: “ut ab hac custodia militari liber per omnem urbem 
perferre possem sermonem,” etc., but zappyoia never refers to 
external freedom, and its meaning here is further determined by 
wappnoiowpat, ver. 20. To take zappnoig as merely epexegetical 
of dvoife +r. or. would be very fiat. 
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Taken with the preceding, the words may mean the opening of 
the mouth by God, as in Ps. li. 17. Or they may mean, “when I 
open my mouth.” The latter is the interpretation adopted by 
Alford, Ellicott, Eadie, Meyer. But so understood, the words are 
superfluous, not to say trivial. 

On the other hand, with the former interpretation they give a 
fulness of expression to the idea in $067 Adyos, which is in harmony 
with the gravity of the thought ; they complete from the subjective 
side what is expressed on the objective side in 5069 Adyos. This 
is the view of Harless, Olsh. Soden. The absence of the article 
is also in its favour. Compare Col. iv. 3, although there it is iva 
6 @eos dvoitn nuty Ovpay rot Adyov. ‘Opening the mouth” is an 
expression used only where some grave utterance is in question. 

év wappnoia yvwpicat, “To make known with openness of 
speech”; cf. Phil. i. 20. The margin of RV. connects év rappnoia 
with the preceding words, as the AV. had done. This involves a 
tautology with zrappyotcwpa. 


So8ely of Rec. rests on very slight evidence. 


Ts puctiptoy Tou edayy. See ch. i. 9. 

20. Sep of mpeoBedw dv dddoe. of refers to rd pvor., for this is 
the object of yvwpica:, and yvwpicas is in substance connected with 
apeoBevw. Compare Col. iv. 3, AaAqoa 76 por. rod Xpurrod be $ 
cat dé5euar. The simplest view is probably the best: “I am an 
ambassador in chains”; but Grotius understands the words to 
mean: “nunc quoque non desino legationem”; but this would 
require some emphasis on aAvoe, as, for example, cai é& dd. 
apeoBevw: and there is no reference here, as in Phil. i. 12 ff., to the 
good effects of his imprisonment. The oxymoron is noted by 
Bengel and Wetstein: “alias legati, jure gentium sancti et 
inviolabiles, in vinculis haberi non poterant.” So, indeed, 
Theoph., rovs mpéoBets vduos pndey wacyxew xaxdv, ey ddvoe is in 
distinct opposition to éy rappycég. 

Paley and others have drawn attention to the use of dAvors 
here as referring to the “custodia militaris” in which St. Paul 
was kept at Rome, Acts xxviii. 16, 20; cf. 2 Tim. i. 16. It is true 
the singular might possibly be used in a general sense, although 
the instances cited from Polyb. of eis ryv aAvow euarirray (xxi. 3. 
3, iv. 76. 5) are not parallel, since the article there is generic. 
Still it can hardly be denied that the term has a special suitability 
to the circumstances of this imprisonment, or rather custody. Of 
course, Sexpoé as the general term might also be used, and therefore 
the fact that it is used, Col. iv. 18, is no objection. 

tva dv adrS twappnoidcwpa. Co-ordinate with the preceding 
tva, Soden, however, takes the clause as depending on the 
apeoBevw éy ad., the meaning according to him being that St. Paul 
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might have been set at liberty on condition that he did not preach 
the gospel, but remained in custody in hope that the result of the 
trial would be that he would be at liberty to preach. This, he adds, 
corresponds to as det we AaAjoa, and escapes the tautology involved 
in the other interpretations. 

21-24. Personal commendation of Tychicus, who carries the 
letter, and final benediction. 

21. Twa 8é eidijre cai Spets. «Kai is probably simply “ye as well 
as others.” Meyer and others suppose a reference to the Epistle 
to the Colossians, “ ye as well as the Colossians”; cf. Col. iv. 7. But 
this seems forced, for this significance of xaé could hardly occur to 
the readers. But it may mean, “although there are no personal 
relations between us.” Alford understands: ‘‘as 7 have been 
going at length into the matters concerning you, so if you also, on 
your part, wish,” etc. 

ra nar éué= Col. iv. 7. 

tt xpdoow, nearer definition of ra xar éué, “how I do,” not 
‘‘what I am doing,” which they knew was the one thing that 
always engaged his thoughts. 

Tuxinos 6 dyamnris ddehpis nai mords Sidxovos. Tychicus is 
mentioned, Acts xx. 4, as accompanying St. Paul from Macedonia 
to Asia. His services as dudxovos are alluded to 2 Tim. iv. 12; 
Tit. ii. 12. It was only év Kupi that he was Paul’s d:axovos. In 
Col. iv. 7 ow/SovAos i is added. 

22. &y dwepya cis add toro (=Col. iv.), é.¢. for the very 
purpose now to be mentioned: iva yore ra wepi yydv, «7.4. = Col. 
iv. 8 (where, however, there is a difference of reading). 

23. Eipywn tots dSeddois, «.7.A. A truly apostolic benediction 
as to substance, but differing in form from St. Paul’s final benedic- 
tions. First, it is in the third person, not the second, rots ddeAqgois 
instead of tpiv, pera mdyrwv tov ay. instead of pe tyov. The 
whole form, too, is markedly general. This agrees well with the 
view that the Epistle was addressed to a circle of Churches. 
Secondly, the benediction is in two parts, not, as elsewhere, one ; 
and, thirdly, xapes, which elsewhere comes first, here concludes, 
and eipyvy, elsewhere last, is here first. These points all speak for 
the genuineness of the epee: and against the hypothesis of 
imitation. 

dydim perd niotews. aioris is presupposed, therefore it is not 
dydan xai 7m. Love is the characteristic of a true faith. 


For dydxrn A has &\eos, suggested probably by recollection of 1 Tim. i. 13 
2 Tim. 1. I. 
24, ‘H xdpis pera twtévtev Tov dyatuvrey tov Kdptov hpay ‘Inoodv 
Xptordvy év dbbapoia. 
d&pOapcia elsewhere means the incorruptibility of future im- 
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mortality ; see, for example, Rom. ii. 7; 2 Tim. i. 10. The 
adjective dp@apros has a corresponding meaning. God is ad@apros, 
Rom. i. 23; 1 Tim. i. 17; the dead are raised ap@apro, 1 Cor. 
xv. 52; the Christian’s crown is ap@apros. So 1 Pet. iii. 4, the 
ornament of women is to be é& rq dfOdprw rod mpacos Kat yovxtov 
avevparos. The word, then, does not point merely to time but to 
character, and that suits very well here as an attribute of love. It 
is more than “sincerity” (dp@opia, Tit. 11. 7); it is “imperish- 
ableness, incorruptibility.” It is a “spiritual, eternal love, and 
thus only is the word worthy to stand as the crown and 
climax of this glorious Epistle,” Alford. Some connect the word 
with xdpis. Soden defends the connexion on the following 
grounds: first, that if connected with dyaravrwv, év af6. must 
express a character of the dydzy, in which case déyaray & ad. 
would be an unsuitable form of expression for dyaray év dyamy 
adGaptw ; and, secondly, that a¢@apoia almost always contains a 
point of contrast with the transitory nature which belongs to the 
creature in this world ; it belongs to the sphere of heavenly exist- 
ence, serving to designate eternal life as the highest blessing of 
salvation ; and this is the gift of xapis, which culminates in the 
bestowal of it. Bengel, who connects 4¢0. with xapis, remarks, 
however, well: ‘“Congruit cum tota summa epistolae: et inde 
redundat etiam 4da@apoi2 in amorem fidelium erga Jesum 
Christum.”. The writer, in fact, returns to the fundamental 
thought of 1. 3-14. 
There is no analogy for the connexion with rov Kvpiov jor, 
adopted by some expositors. 
*Auty is added in 8°D K LP most mss., Amiat.** Syr. (both) Boh., not 
in 8* ABG 17, Arm. Amiat.* 
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EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS. 
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NPOX KOAOZZAEIZ, 


The spelling of the name is uncertain. In the title the spelling Ko\osoaas 
is given by §& B°>DGL17 (Kodocaes), while AB* K P have Kodaccaets, 
which §& also has twice at the top of the page, and so G once (once also 
KoAogoaes). In the subscription § A B* C K 17 agree in Kodaooaes, while 
B*DG LP have Kodoscaers. 

In ver. 2& B D G L have Kodoooass, K P 17, af. Kodacoas (A non Aguct). 

The versions also vary. Syr. (both) have a, with Boh., but Vulg. and 


- Oo 

ins giv: spelling with o, and for the name of the le Kodoonrwr 
or Se ag t the form with aa in Polyacdias and ighestans 
MSS. of Herodotus and Xenophon. The latter may have been a provincial 
pronunciation and spelling. . and Lightfoot adopt a in the title, o in 
ver. 2; Tregelles has a in both places, as well as in the subscription (which 
WH. omit). Tischendorf preserves the correct spelling with o, remarking, 
‘“‘videtur Ko\agoa: scriptura sensim in usum abisse. At inde non sequitur 
iam Paulum ita scripsisse.” As the heading did not proceed from the of 
St. Paul, this conclusion agrees practically with that of WH. and Lightfoot as 
to the spelling here. 

I, 1. SALUTATION. [Maddog dwéotodos, «17.4. See Eph. i. 1. 

cat TipdOeos. Timothy’s name is joined with that of Paul 
also in 2 Cor. Phil. 1 Thess. 2 Thess. Philemon. In Phil. and 
Philemon, however, the apostle proceeds in the singular, whereas 
here the plural is maintained throughout the thanksgiving. 

& dSekgdg. This does not imply any official position (oiKxoty 
xal dwdoroXos, Chrys.); it is the simplest title that could be 
employed to express Christian brotherhood. So it is used of 
Quartus, Rom. xvi. 23; of Sosthenes, 1 Cor. i. 1; and of Apollos, 
1 Cor. xvi. 12; and of an unnamed brother, 2 Cor. viii. 18, xii. 18. 
Compare 2 Cor. ix. 3, 5. 

2. rois év K. dylois nal morois ddadgois. dyiots, as in all similar 
salutations, must be taken as a substantive. De Wette, however, 

13 
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and apparently Syr. and Vulg., connect it as an adjective with 
ddeA ois. mis Tois is more than “believing,” which would add 
nothing to dyios and ddeAgois. It is “true, steadfast.” Cf. Acts 

XVL I 

aie Xptore. _ Closely connected with morots 46., but refers 
chiefly to muorois. Cf. rurros didxovos év Kupiy, Eph. vi. 21. Only 
in Christ we-e they “faithful brethren ” ; the article, therefore, is not 
required. év Xp. might, indeed, have been dispensed with ; but it 
suits the formality of the introductory greeting. 


After é» Xpiorg, 'Inoof is added in A D* G 17, Vulg. Boh., not in & B D® 
K LP, Syr- ]. Arm. etc. (Syr-Pesh. has "Incvod before Xpirrg). 


It is remarkable that St. Paul’s earlier Epistles are addressed 
TH exxAnoig, Tais éxxAyoias ; whereas here, as in Rom. and Eph., 
the address is to the saints and brethren. This can hardly be 
accidental. It certainly gives the address a more personal and 
less official aspect, and may have been adopted because the 
apostle had no personal relations with the heads of these Churches, 
to which he was personally unknown. It has been objected to 
this, that in iv. 16 the Church of the Laodiceans is mentioned ; 
and, again, that the Epistle to the Philippians, to whom St. Paul 
was personally known, is similarly addressed. As to the former 
objection, it may be fairly replied that to speak of his Epistle 
being read in the Church is very different from addressing it to the 
Church ; and as to the second, although the word éxxAyoia is not 
used in the address to the Phil., we have what may be regarded as 
an equivalent, otv érurxdérots kat Siaxdvors. It is hardly satisfactory 
to say that the disuse of éxxAyoia in the address is characteristic of 
the later Epistles ; for, first, this is not an _ explanation ; 3 and, 
secondly, the word is used in Philemon, 79 xar’ olkév cov ixxd nots. 

xdpi¢ Spiy Kal ciphy dmd Ceod ratpds ipov= Eph. 1 2, where 
there follows wai Kupiov ‘Inaot Xpiorod. 


These words are added here also in §& ACG and most MSS. Boh. 
Arm., also P in a different order, ‘Incvof Xp. rod Kuplov tudy. The words 
are absent from BD K L 17, a/. Amiat. Fuld. Syr-Pesh. (text). Origen and 

tom both expressly attest the absence of the words. The latter, after 

ques the preceding words, observes: rdv uldy dolyncer Kal ob mpoodOnxer 

év wdous rais éxiorodais’ xal Kuplov ‘InooS Xpioroi. The addition has 
plainly come in by assimilation to Eph. 


8-8. Thanksgiving for their faith and love, passing on into the 
assurance that the gospel they were taught by Epaphras was the true 
universal gospel, which proved tts genuineness by the Jruit it produced, 
both among them and in all the world. 

8. edyapicrodpev. In all St. Paul’s Epistles to Churches, with 
the exception of that to the Galatians, the Salutation is followed by 
thanksgiving. In Eph. as in 2 Cor. this is in the form etdAoyyrés 6 
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@ecs, elsewhere in some form of evyapwrrd. On the verb, see 
Eph. 1. 15. 
tT Oe@ watpi, We have the same form of words in iil. 15; 
elsewhere, however, always 6 @eds xai raryp. 
Here also xal is inserted by § A C?D°K LP, and apparently all other 
mss. except those mentioned below ; Ag Arm. Theodoret, a/. 
It is wanting in BC* D* G, Chrys. (D* G Chrys. have rg rarpl). Old 
Latin, Syr. (both) Boh. Eth. 
Tisch. 8th ed. (in deference to &), restores xal, which he had omitted in 
7th ed. (WH. and RV. omit). Lachm. also omits, but reads ry with D* 
FG. Meyer thinks xal was omitted in a mechanical way after the preceding 
Ocob ie 
It is observable that in iii. 17, & A agree with BC in omitting «al, while 
DFG, with K L and nearly all others, as well as Syr-Pesh., insert it. The 
evidence for the omission there is decidedly preponderant. It is less so here, 
yet perhaps decisive enough when we consider how certainly the scribes 
would stumble at the unusual form. The reading 7@ warpl appears to be 
another attempt to get rid of it. Compare i. 12 below, where & 37, with 
other authorities, have Geg before rarpl. 


edxapiorodpey . . . wdvrore wept Sudy mpoceuydpevn, It is 
questioned whether mdyrore is to be joined with ebyapwrotpey or 
with mpocevy. The latter connexion is adopted by the Greek 
commentators, also by Bengel, Olshausen, Alford, Ellicott, etc. 
But Eph. i 16 is almost decisive for the other connexion, ov 
javopat ebyapioTav imép tpov prefav tpav moovpevos eri Trav 
mpovevxav pov. Compare 1 Cor. 4; 1 Thess. i. 2. apocevy. is, 
in fact, a nearer definition of wdyrore. ‘‘ We give thanks on your 
account always in our prayers,” or (as Meyer), “always when we 
pray for you.” “Always praying for you” would require the 
addition of words specifying the object of the prayer. 

The ing varies between wepl and trép. The latter is read by BD*G 
17, al., but AC D*J K, with most mss., have wepl. dwép would readily be 
introduced from ver. 9, where there is no variant. 

4. dxodcavres thy wiotw Spdv év Xptord “Inood. Assigns the 
ground of his thanksgiving. He had heard from Epaphras, ver. 8. 
The addition of év Xp. ‘Inc. as a more precise definition of ioris, 
which of itself expresses only a psychological conception, is quite 
natural here, where St. Paul 1s addressing for the first time those 
who were unknown to him. So in Eph.iirs. In Rom. i. 8 the 
specification of wiorss had preceded vv. 2, 3. The article is un- 
necessary, as wiorts év Xp. is one notion. See Eph. Ze. 

cat thy dydwny hv éxete eis advras tods dyious. 

hy Exere is read in NAC D*GP 17 37 47, a/. Old Latin, wil. Boh. 
Syr-Harcl. Arm. But D°K L and most mss. Chrys. Theod. Syr-Pesh. have 
Thy dyderny Thy els, while B has rhy dydwny els. The reading with fy tyere 
might be a conformation to Philem. 5, while rhy dydanr riy might be a con- - 
formation to Eph. i. 15. | 


& &a thy 2hwiBa, The Greek comm. and most moderns 
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connect this with the words immediately preceding, “the love 
which ye have to all the saints.” dyararé, dyow, rots ayious ob 
dia re avOpwrwvov GAAG ba. 7d eAriCew Ta pwéAXovTa ayaa, Theoph. 
The reasons alleged are—(1) the remoteness of edyaptorotpev ; (2) 
the following clause, 7v aponxovcare, suggests that the words &a 
thy édrida describe the motives of the Colossians for welldoing, - 
rather than the reasons of the apostle for thanksgiving ; (3) in 
other Epistles the ground of thanksgiving is the spiritual state of 
the persons addressed ; (4) evxaptorety is never used with &d in 
the N.T.; and (5) the connexion with edy. would break up the 
triad of graces which St. Paul delights in associating together. (So 
Meyer, Soden, Alford, Ellicott, Lightfoot.) (1), (2), (5) are con- 
sidered by Lightfoot decisive. Yet surely there is something 
strange in assigning the future hope as the motive of Christian 
love. As Eadie observes, if the apostle had said that they loved 
one another because of the common hope which they had in 
heaven, or that this prospect of a joint inheritance deepened their 
attachments, the meaning might have been easily apprehended ; 
but why the hope in itself should be selected as the prop of such 
love, we know not. Of all the graces, love has the least of self in 
its nature. Such passages as 2 Cor. ix. 6, Gal. vi. of. are not 
analogous ; for what creates a difficulty is not the mention of 
expected reward as a motive for action, but as a motive for love. 
As éAzis here is not the grace of hope, but the object (rj doxe- 
pévynv), reason (5) loses its force ; as éAmis does not mean the same 
thing as in 1 Thess. i. 3, for example, it is quite natural that it 
should fall into a different connexion. Nor does there seem to be 
much weight in the second reason. The words 4v zponxovoare, 
x.t.., involve an appeal to the first teaching they had received, 
which was sound and full. This goes very well with edyapirrotper ;sW 
but if the hope were described as the motive of their love, what 
appropriateness would there be in referring to their former instruc- 
tion in it? As to (3) and (4), the clause dxovcavres does imply 
that the ground of his thanksgiving was their faith and love; but 
it is consistent with this that what prompted him to feel thankful 
for these graces was the thought of the hope laid up for them, and 
hence with this connexion da is not only admissible, but is alone 
suitable. The signification of edxapurrety trép (1 Cor. x. 30; Eph, 
v. 20) is not that required here. There is good reason, then, for 
Bengel’s interpretation: “ex spe patet, quanta sit causa gratias 
agendi pro dono fidei et amoris.” If jv éxere be omitted the con- 
nexion with aydrnyv is grammatically harsh. 

Estius, De Wette, Olshausen, and others connect da ri éAz. 
with both wiorw and aydrnv. This connexion is certainly awkward, 
and the sentiment not Pauline. Theodore Mops. connects the 
words with mpocevx devon, 
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Aris is clearly objective, as in Rom. viii. 24; Gal. v. 5. 

tiv droxezémy. The thought of the “hope,” ze. the bless- 
ing hoped for, being already prepared is not expressed in this 
form by St. Paul elsewhere, except perhaps 1 Tim. vi. 19, but is 
clearly put in 1 Pet. i. 4, xAnpovoplay . . . rernpnuevny ey aipavois. 
In substance it is involved in Phil. iii, 20, and, indeed, in Matt. 
Vl. 20. 

iv mponxotoatre. The zpo- has reference, according to Meyer, 
to the future fulfilment. Bengel understands it simply as “ ante- 
quam scriberem,” but the context rather suggests that the 
reference is to their early teaching in contrast to the later errors. 
The apostle now is not teaching them anything new, but desires 
to confirm them in the true doctrine which they had already learned. 
Compare wv. 7, 23 and v. 6. Hence also the mention of the truth 
of the gospel in the following words :— 

év TH Adyw Tis dAnOelas rod edayyeAlov. That evayyedlov is the 
principal notion here is shown by the participle zapdévros, which 
agrees with it, and not with dAnOedas. And this is confirmed by 
the connexion of éAzwis and evdayyésov in ver. 23. The genitive 
GAnOeias then qualifies Adyos, and this compound notion is 
explained by evayy. 1 aA, Tod evayy., Gal. ii. 5, 14, is not exactly 
parallel, because there the formula has a direct polemical purpose. 
Here the point is that 6 Adyos rod edayy. is a Adyos THS GAyGeias in 
Opposition 'to those false teachers who would fain complete it by 
their rapaddcets, ii. 8, which were xevy amrarn. 

6. tod mapévros cig Suds. A quite classical use of wepetvar as 
implying ‘‘has come and remains.” ov évero xal aréorn, add’ 
cueve xai gorw éxet, Chrys.; cf. Acts xii, 20. It needs, then, no 
further addition. 

xaBis kat dv wavtt 16 xdope eotly xapwopopodpevov. mayri Ty 
xdopw here is not an insignificant hyperbole, but intimates the 
catholicity of the true gospel in opposition to the merely local 
character of false gospels ; compare ver. 23. 

Tischendorf, ed. 8, places a comma after éorfy, This con- 
struction escapes the irregularity involved in the doubling back 
of the c mparison by the second xafws. The comparison then 
may be either as to the mere fact of the presence of the gospel, so 
that écriv = “exists,” or as to the contents of it, which agrees 
better with the designation of the gospel as Adyos ris aAnGeias. 
The readers then are assured that the gospel which has come to 
and remains with them is the same as in the whole world; they 
need have no fear that it was imperfect; it is the false teachers 
that are not in agreement with the universal gospel. So Soden. 
But most comm. connect éori with xaprropopovpevov Kat adé. 


xal is prefixed to éorly in D©GKL, etc. Old Lat. Vulg. Syr. (both) 
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connect this with the words immediately preceding, “the love 
which ye have to all the saints. i dyar are, dyat, Tovs ayiovs ov 
dia te avOpwrwov GAAG Sa 7d eAwiLew Ta péAXovra. dyada, _Theoph. 
The reasons alleged are—{ 1) the remoteness of evyapiorotpey ; (2) 
the following clause, 4v mponxovcare, suggests that the words da 
thy édzida describe the motives of the Colossians for welldoing, 
rather than the reasons of the apostle for thanksgiving ; (3) in 
other Epistles the ground of thanksgiving is the spiritual state of 
the persons addressed ; (4) evxapiorety is never used with &d in 
the N.T.; and (5) the connexion with «dy. would break up the 
triad of graces which St. Paul delights in associating together. (So 
Meyer, Soden, Alford, Ellicott, Lightfoot.) (1), (2), (5) are con- 
sidered by Lightfoot decisive. Yet surely there is something 
strange in assigning the future hope as the motive of Christian 
love. As Eadie observes, if the apostle had said that they loved 
one another because of the common hope which they had in 
heaven, or that this prospect of a joint inheritance deepened their 
attachments, the meaning might have been easily apprehended ; 
but why the hope in itself should be selected as the prop of such 
love, we know not. Of all the graces, love has the least of self in 
its nature. Such passages as 2 Cor. ix. 6, Gal. vi. of. are not 
analogous; for what creates a difficulty is not the mention of 
expected reward as a motive for action, but as a motive for love. 
As éAmis here is not the grace of hope, but the object (ra dzroxer- 
pévnv), reason (5) loses its force ; as éAmis does not mean the same 
thing as in 1 Thess. i. 3, for example, it is quite natural that it 
should fall into a different connexion. Nor does there seem to be 
much weight in the second reason. The words Hv mponxovcare, 
x.t.A., involve an appeal to the first teaching they had received, 
which was sound and full. This goes very well with edyaptorotper ;5x 
but if the hope were described as the motive of their love, what 
appropriateness would there be in referring to their former instruc- 
tion in it? As to (3) and (4), the clause dxovcavres does imply 
that the ground of his thanksgiving was their faith and love; but 
it is consistent with this that what prompted him to feel thankful 
for these graces was the thought of the hope laid up for them, and 
hence with this connexion da is not only admissible, but is alone 
suitable. The signification of evyapurrety trép (1 Cor. x. 30; Eph. 
v. 20) is not that required here. There is good reason, then, for 
Bengel’s interpretation: ‘ex Spe patet, quanta sit causa gratias 
agendi pro dono fidei et amoris.” If Hv €xere be omitted the con- 
nexion with aydmny is grammatically harsh. 

Estius, De Wette, Olshausen, and others connect da rv éAz. 
with both rior and aydayv. This connexion is certainly awkward, 
and the sentiment not Pauline. Theodore Mops. connects the 
words with wpocevydevon 
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éAzis is clearly objective, as in Rom. viii. 24; Gal. v. 5. 

Thv dwoxesémy. The thought of the “hope,” ze. the bless- 
ing hoped for, being already prepared is not expressed in this 
form by St. Paul elsewhere, except perhaps 1 Tim. vi. 19, but 1s 
clearly put in 1 Pet. i. 4, xAnpovoplay . . . Ternpnpéevny ev aipavois. 
In substance it is involved in Phil. iii, 20, and, indeed, in Matt. 
Vi. 20, 

iv wponxovcate. The zpo- has reference, according to Meyer, 
to the future fulfilment. Bengel understands it simply as “ante- 
quam scriberem,” but the context rather suggests that the 
reference is to their early teaching in contrast to the later errors. 
The apostle now is not teaching them anything new, but desires 
to confirm them in the true doctrine which they had already learned. 
Compare vv. 7, 23 and v. 6. Hence also the mention of the truth 
of the gospel in the following words :— 

év tH Aéyw Tijs AAnOeias tod edayyediov. ‘That ebayyediov 1 is the 
principal notion here is shown by the participle wapovros, which 
agrees with it, and not with dAy@eas. And this is confirmed by 
the connexion of éAzis and etayyé\sov in ver. 23. The genitive 
dAnGetas then qualifies | Adyos, and this compound notion is 
explained by evayy. 7 GA. tod evayy., Gal. ii. 5, 14, is not exactly 
parallel, because there the formula has a direct polemical purpose. 
Here the point is that 6 Adyos rot ebayy. is a Adyos Tis dAyOelas in 
opposition to those false teachers who would fain complete it by 
their mapabdces, i ii. 8, which were xevy admdrn. 

6. tod mapévros eis Spas. A quite classical use of ropetvat as 
implying | has come and remains.” od wapeyévero xai aréorn, add’ 
cuewve wat éorw éxet, Chrys.; cf. Acts xii, 20. It needs, then, no 
further addition. 

nabs Kat év marti 7S xéopg dorly apwopopodpevoy. mayri TH 
xoonw here is not an insignificant hyperbole, but intimates the 
catholicity of the true gospel in opposition to the merely local 
character of false sess compare ver. 23. 

Tischendorf, ed. 8, places a comma after éorfy, This con- 
struction escapes the irregularity involved in the doubling back 
of the c »mparison by the second xa@ws. The comparison then 
‘may be either as to the mere fact of the presence of the gospel, so 
that éoriv = “exists,” or as to the contents of it, which agrees 
better with the designation of the gospel as Adyos rijs aAnGeias. 
The readers then are assured that the gospel which has come to 
and remains with them is the same as in the whole world; they 
need have no fear that it was imperfect; it is the false teachers 
that are not in agreement with the universal gospel. So Soden. 
But most comm. connect éori with xaprrogdopovpevov xai abf§. 


xal is prefixed to ¢orly in D*GKL, etc. Old Lat. Vulg. Syr. (both) 
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It is absent from 8 ABC D* 17, a/. Boh. Arm. Eth. The evidence 
against it, therefore, is quite decisive. It was doubtless added to simplify 
the construction, and is defended on the ground of this simplicity by Ols- 
hausen and Eadie. Ellicott, who had previously hesitated, thinking that it 
praia been omitted to ‘modify the hyperbole, omitted the word in his 
st 


xaprrogmopovpevov. The middle voice is not elsewhere found ; 
its force here is probably intensive, denoting the inherent energy, 
while the active (which is used below, ver. 10) would rather denote 
external diffusion (Lightfoot). Verbs like adnpopopeto Gat, rupmavo- 
gopetofa. are not parallel, since in them ¢opetofac means “to 
wear.” 

Those comm. who connect éoriy with the participles explain 
this periphrastic present as expressing continuity of action, as in 
2 Cor. ix. 12, ov povov éoriv mpocavarAnpovca, x.7.A., and Phil. 
ii. 26, éreroOav jy. 

nal adgavépevoy rests on preponderant evidence, A BC D* 
GI, Vss. Rec. omits, with D™ K, etc. 

avfgaydpevov doubtless refers to the outward expansion, as xapzro¢d. 
to the personal, inner working. ‘The gospel is not like those 
plants which exhaust themselves in bearing fruit and wither away. 
The external growth keeps pace with the reproductive energy,” 
Lightfoot. Observe the order ; first the preservation of the gospel 
amongst those who received it, and after that its extension to 
new circles. Both are to the Colossians a proof of its truth and 
sufficiency. 

xabws Kat éy dutv, so that they did not come behind their 
brethren in this respect. 

If we connect the participles with éoriy, the comparison is 
very curiously doubled back on itself. Moreover, as Olshausen 
observes (defending the addition of «ai after xéopw), the words 
xaOws xai év tyiv do not fit the beginning of the proposition, xa@ws 
Kai & mwayti TG Koopy, Since the Colossians are, of course, included 
with the rest in the whole world. Lightfoot explains the irregu- 
larity thus: “‘ The clause reciprocating the comparison is an after- 
thought springing out of the apostle’s anxiety not to withhold 
praise’ where praise can be given,” and he compares t Thess. iv. 1 
(not Rec.), mapaxadovpey év Kupiy “Tyoob tva, xabws mwapehaBere wap 
piv To was Set ¥ vpas wepiTatey Kai apéoxev Oew, Kadws Kat qwepwra- 
retire, va wepircevyre paddov. But that passage is not really 
parallel ; for xaOws xai wepurareire is entirely distinct from xadws 
mwapeAaBere, and is a courteous admission that they were actually 
walking as they had been taught. Here there is nothing of the 
kind, and the difficulty (apart from that mentioned by Olshausen) 
is that we have the mere repetition, “in you as also in all the 
world, as also in you.” The difficulty, of course, disappears in the 
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Rec. Text with the insertion of «a; or, since we are compelled to 
omit «ai, with the adoption of the construction above referred to, 
as then the comparison in xafws xai é& tyw is with xaprod. 
Kat av€, 

dd’ Fs tpépas, x.7.A. To be closely joined with xabas xai éy 
tyiy; the fruitfulness and growth began at once, so that it was 
independent of these later rapaddcets. 

i)xovoarte Kat éréyvwre thy xdpww. There is no occasion to regard 
tiv xdpw as the object of the latter verb only (as Meyer, Alford, 
Ellicott, Eadie understanding “it,” #.e. the gospel, as the object of 
nkovoare). xapts was the content of the gospel message, which is 
called 16 evayyéAvov ris xdpiros rod @eot (Acts xx. 24), and as such 
may be said to be heard. We can hardly, indeed, say, with Light- 
foot, that St. Paul uses xdprs as a “‘synonyme for the gospel, ” of 
which use he gives as instances 2 Cor. vi. 1, Vill. os yewaonere 
Tv xépw tov Kupiov nav ‘Incot Xpwrrot, dre de tas errdyevoe 
mXovotos dv. Here the word suggests a contrast with the false 
gospel, which was one of Sdypara (ii. 14). Compare Gal. il. 21, od« 
Gbera THV xdpty Tov Weod, 

éréyvwre implies not so much developed knowledge as active 
conscious recognition, or taking knowledge of; cf. Acts ili. 10, 
IV. 13, XXiL 24, 20, XXVi. 39, XXVIl. 1; 1 Cor. xiv. 37; 2 Cor. 
i 14 (éréyvorre 7 npHas dard pépous). 

év ddneig. Even although the gospel was itself Adyos ris 
éAnOe‘as, there was the possibility that as known by them it was 
imperfect ; hence this is added to guard them against the error of 
the false teachers, who insisted on supplementing it by their philo- 
sophy (ii. 8, 28). 

7. xaOus éudOere dwd “Ewappa. This gives them a further 
assurance as to the source of their Christianity ; the apostle gives 
his seal to the teaching of Epaphras, which conveyed the full 
gospel of the grace of God, so that having received this in truth as 
they did, they had no need to listen to strange teachers. 

Epaphras appears from iv. 12 to have been a Colossian ; either 
a native, or now reckoned as an inhabitant of Colossae. From the 
present passage we gather that he was the founder of the Church 
there (compare the xafws and aq’ js yyepas.) He was at this time 
a fellow-prisoner of St. Paul (Philemon 23): or perhaps cvvatypd- 
Awros there only means that he was so constantly with St. Paul as 
practically to share his captivity. As the name isa shortened form 
of Epaphroditus, it was natural to conjecture that the Epaphroditus 
of Phil. ii. 25 was the same person. But the names were common, 
occurring frequently in inscriptions ; and as Epaphroditus appears 
to be in close connexion with the Philippians (whose dwogroAos he 
was), there is no sufficient ground for the identification. 

Tod dyanyntod auvSoddou fpav. So Tychicus (iv. 7) is called 
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aivdovdos, the servitude being, of course, to Christ. This designa- 
tion appears intended to command high respect for Epaphras, who 
is thus placed as near as possible to the apostle) 

ds dort mords Omep hpdv Sidxovos Tou Xpiotou. See note on the 
reading. The reading #6v makes Epaphras a representative of 
St. Paul in preaching the gospel at Colossae ; probably at the time 
when the apostle was dwelling for two years at Ephesus, at which 
time “all that dwelt in Asia heard the word of the Lord Jesus ” 
(Acts xix. 10). This would explain the attitude of authority which 
St. Paul assumes in this Epistle towards a Church which he had 
not himself seen. 

Sudxovos has clearly its general meaning “ minister,” not the 
special sense “deacon,” as the genitive rod Xpiorod shows. This 
designation of him as mioros trrép joy, «.7.X., serves still further to 
confirm the confidence of the Colossians in their first teacher. If 
tov is read, trép tuoavy would mean “for your benefit,” not 
“‘instead of you,” for there is no personal reference here, as in 
Philemon 13, iva trip cod por duaxovp7. The genitive rod Xprorov 
is, indeed, decisive of this, for this implies that his ministry was 
one of spiritual benefit, which would not be suitable to a messenger 
from the Colossians to St. Paul. 


There are two rather important varieties of reading in ver. 7. The Rec. 
Text has xal after xa@wWs on comparatively weak authority, viz. D° 37 47 K L 
Syr-Harcl. Arm., against SXABCD*G17P Vulg. Syr. Pesh. and other 

ers, «al was doubtless added from assimilation to the two preceding 
xadws xal, xa0ws éudGere without cal can only mean that Epaphras was their 
first teacher. 

The other important variation is between iwép judy and brép iudr, and 
with respect to this there is a remarkable conflict between MSS. and versions, 
Oy is read by R*A BD*G. 

Ambrosiaster (Comm. ‘‘ qui eis ministravit gratiam Christi vice Apostoli”), 

judy by N°C DK L P and most MSS. 

The versions, however, are nearly all on the side of bud», Vulg. Syr. 
(both) Boh. Arm. Eth. Goth. Chrys. also interprets bud». The other 
Greek comm. are silent as to the word in their comments, and the reading in 
their texts, which is dudy, may be due to editors. Of the old Latin, d (and e) 
with f a ‘* vobis ” (against the Greek D F), while g has ‘‘ nobis” (agree- 
ing wi ). 

"S Tureen evidence favours 7d». First, “for your benefit ” would hardly 
be expressed by txép budr, but either by dur, cf. didxovoy weptrouys, Rom. 
xv. 8, or duty, asin Pet. i. 12. The form of expression does not indicate 
that any emphasis on “‘ for your benefit ” is intended, as if the apostle meant 
to impress on the Col. that whatever Epaphras had done was for their good. 
Secondly, it is easy to understand how duav might be substituted for jor, 
partly on account of the recurrence of Urép dud in the neighbouring context 
(vv. 3, 9) and in connexion with this, from the significance of #6» not being 
understood. The two words being pronounced alike, these circumstances 
would naturally lead to dua» being written by mistake in the first instance, and 
the second to its preference when both readings were deliberately compared. 
On the other hand, Meyer thinks that judy is due to the influence of the 
. preceding 70» and the following judy. Editors differ in their judgment ; 
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Lachm. Treg, WH. Lightfoot, RV. Barry, Moule adopt #uO», duay being 
given a place in the margin by WH. RV. 

On the other hand, Tisch. Meyer, Ell. Eadie, Soden prefer tuav. Eadie 
in support of this points out that #44» would include Timothy. But there is 
no reason why Timothy should be so pointedly excluded, as would have been 
the case had éuof been used, any more than with ovrdovAov and dyAweas. 


8. 5 nai Syrdoas piv Thy Spav dydmyy dv wvedpan, viz. their 
love to St. Paul in particular. This appears clear from jyiy ryv 
ipov, as well as from the subsequent da totro xai wets. The 
words may be regarded as a courteous justification of the didactic 
tone which the apostle adopts, and perhaps also as an indication 
that Epaphras had not made any complaint of the Colossians. 
Meyer (reading tuav) understands love to Epaphras; Ellicott, 
brotherly love. 

év wvevpart expresses the ground of their love, which was not 
individual sympathy, personal acquaintance, or the like, but 
belonged to the sphere of the Holy Spirit’s influence. It was ov 
capKkixy, GAAQ mvevparucy, Oecum. Compare door ody éwpdxace rd 
apocwmey pou év capxi (ii. 7). 

9-12. Prayer for their advancement in spiritual knowledge, not 
speculative, but practical. 

9. Ava rouro. On account, namely, of all that has preceded 
from ver. 4; cf. 1 Thess. ii. 4. Chrys. strikingly observes : xafdzep 
& ois dydow éxeivous pddiota dieye(popey tovs eyyis ovras ris 
vexns’ ourw 37) Kat 6 TlatAns rovrovs paAwra mwapaxaAre tos TO 
wréov xatwpOwxdras. Cf. Eph. i. 15. xat mets, “we also,” by 
its position emphasises the transition from the conduct of the 
Colossians to its effect on the apostle and his friends. 

dp’ js fpépas fxovcaper echoes the similar expression in ver. 6. 
So the apostle’s prayer was, as it were, an echo of their faith. 
An encouragement to them to proceed as they had begun. 

of wavépela tpoceuxdpevor. Cf. Eph. i. 16. Called by Ellicott 
an “affectionate hyperbole” ; yet it is hardly to be called a hyper- 
bole, for it would at no moment be true to say that he had ceased 
to pray for them. It is not asserted that the expression of the 
prayer was uninterrupted. As they did not cease to grow and 
bear fruit, so he did not cease to pray. Cf. Acts v. 42, ovx 
éravovro diddoxovres, «.7.A., and contra, Acts xiii. 10, ob ratvoy 
Siacrpépuy, and 1 Sam. xii. 23. «al alrovpevot, x.r.A., adds the 
special request to the more general zpocevyouevo. Compare Mk. 
XL, 24, doa mporedxecOe Kai aireiobe. 

tva after words like OéAew, airetoOar, signifies merely the purport 
of the wish or prayer; cf. Phil. i. 9, where rotro as object of 
mpoce'youa: is explained by wa rAnpwhijre ry ériyvwoww. For the 
accusative, compare Phil. i. 11, werAnpwpévoe xaprov Sixaoovvys, 
“that ye may be perfected in,” Oltramare. értyywowy, stronger 
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than yv@ors: see 1 Cor. xiii. 12. The difference, however, seems 
to be rather that the former word implies a more active exercise of 
a faculty, and hence lends itself better to the expression of practical 
knowledge. This distinction agrees well with Rom. 1 21, 28. 
Compare on the verb, ver. 6. Lightfoot remarks that ériyvwous 
is a favourite word in the later Epistles of St. Paul ; but, 3 in fact, 
although it occurs four times in this Epistle and twice in Eph., 

it is used only once in Phil. (i. 9), whereas it is thrice used in 
Rom. In the later Epistles, however, it is always used in refer- 
ence to spiritual knowledge. See Trench, Syz. Ixxv. 

tod Oedhparos adtod. The following context, vv. 10-12, shows 
that what is meant is the Divine will as to their conduct, as in 
Iv. 12; 1 Thess. iv. 3, v.18; Rom. xii. 2; not the Xapes mentioned 
as the object of their knowledge i in ver. 6 (dca rod viod mpordyer Gar 
pas abr@, ovxére 8 dyyé\wv, Chrys. etc.). The knowledge which 
is here meant is, in fact, the consequence of that which is there 
attributed to them. Knowing the xdpts, they should know also 
that what God required of them was nothing but conduct corre- 
sponding thereto. ‘This in opposition to the false teachers and the 
doctrines of their diAocvodia. 

év wéoy copig Kai ovvéce. mveupatixi. “In all spiritual wisdom 
and understanding,” év introducing the manner in which the 
aAnpwGjvat is carried out, and wdoy and mvevparuy being taken 
with both substantives. To connect av. with cwéce alone would 
be to give the inappropriate meaning, “wisdom of all kinds and 
spiritual understanding.” 

On godia see Eph. 1. 8, where the words are éy wdoy copig. Kat 
gpovyoe. These three, cola. dpdvnuts, ovverts, are reckoned by 
Aristotle as the three intellectual dperai or excellences (Z¢h. J. 
1. 13), the first being the most general and thorough, embracing 
the knowledge of first principles as well as that of particulars ; 
while he distinguishes ppovnots as the practical knowledge of par- 
ticulars from CUVETIS, which 1 is critical ; 7 ppdvyots émrcraxrixy éoriv 

. 7 de overs _MPUTiKy (Eth. NV. vi. 7. 11). Demosth. (269. 24) 
defines ovveots, } Ta KaAd Kal aloypa Stayvicxera, which agrees 
with Anstotle’s xpurexy. It would appear, therefore, that ovvects 
was the faculty of deciding what was right or wrong in particular 
cases, while copia apprehended the general principles. But 
avveois is used by St. Paul in a more general sense; see Eph. 
ill. 4; cf. Luke u. 47. The two words frequently occur together 
in the O.T., eg. Ex. xxxi. 3; Isa. xxix. 14; Eccles. xiv. 20; 
(1 Cor. i. 19 is a quotation), and the corresponding adjectives in 
Matt. x1. 25. 

TVEUMATURH, given by the Spirit. Compare 1 Cor. xii. 8, @ 
pev dua. Tou mvevparos diBorat Adyos codpias. 

The word is emphatic in this position, marking the contrast 
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with the false teaching, which had Adyov codias, a pretence of 
wisdom (ii. 23) which really proceeded from 6 vods trys capKds 
{ii. 18). We have the apostle’s copia capxuxy, 2 Cor. i. 12; dvOpwrivn, 
1 Cor. ii. 5, 13; Tov xoopov rovrov, 1 Cor. ii. 6, etc. 

10. wepttarioat Spas dfiws tod Kupiov. A similar expression 
occurs 1 Thess, ll. 12, dgiws rod @eov: and Eph. iv. 1, rHs KAnoews, 
“in a manner worthy of,” #.e. befitting your connexion with Him. 
The infinitive expresses the consequence (and proof) of rAnpwhjyar, 
dei ry wiote ovfevyvuct THY Todtreiav, Chrys. 

If duds after repixarijoo: were genuine (Text. Rec.), the infinitive might 
conceivably be regarded as dependent on szpocevxdpevoe ; but it is certainly 
spurious, being omitted by &* A BC D*G 17, a/. Clem., Boh. It is added 
in X° D° K L P, most mss. Chrys. Theodoret, Arm. 

eis wacay dpeoxeiay. J.¢. “so as to please God in every way.” 
Compare 1 Thess. iv. 5, was det tyds wepurareiy cai dpéoxew @eg. 
In classical authors apeoxeia has generally an unfavourable sense, 
‘“‘ obsequiousness,” and it is so defined both in £¢h. Eudem. (76 
Alay wrpos HSovny, ii. 3) and by Theophrastus (Char. 5). Polybius 
uses it especially of trying to gain the favour of a sovereign. 
Similarly Philo, rdvra xai A€yew Kai mpdrrew éorovdafer eis dperxecav 
Tov marpos kai Baorréws (i. p. 34), but he also uses it of pleasing 
God. The avOpdras dpérxew is disavowed by the apostle in Gal. 
i. 10; 1 Thess. ii. 4; compare ch. ii. 22. The verb is used, how- 
ever, without any unfavourable connotation, in Rom. xv. 2 (7é 
TAnoiov dperxérw) and elsewhere. 

év mavti Epyw dya0s qualifies the following, as é rdoy Suvape 
qualifies the following participle. Most commentators separate 
Kaprropopovrres and avfavopuevor ; but then avé. ri érvyvaoet becomes 
tautologous with wAnpwlyre riv éxiyvwow, ver. 9. Moreover, the 
combination xaprogopovpevoy xai avf. in ver. 6 seems to require 
that the two participles here also should be taken together. What 
is true of the gospel in the world and amongst the Colossians is 
also to hold good of those whose lives are inspired by its teaching. 
The participles refer to the logical subject of wepurarjoa, not to 
adnpwhyre (Beza, Bengel). Cf. Eph. iv. 2. 79 ériyvwore crov @eoi, 
“by the knowledge of God,” instrumental dative, a frequent use of 
the dative with avgay. (So Alford, Eadie, Ellicott, Lightfoot, 
Soden, RV.mg.) The fruitfulness and growth are wrought through 
the ériyvwors tov @eov, and this again results from the practice of 
his will, ver. 9. 

Some commentators take the dative as one of reference, as in 
Rom. iv. 20 (?), “increasing in the knowledge of God” (Moule, 
RV. text), which, after rAnpwOjre ry émiyv., ver. 9, would be 
somewhat of a tautology. 

Ty émcyvéoce is the reading of X ABC D*GP 17, a/. Amiat. Arm. a/, 
év is prefixed in g° 47, and a few others, Chrys. Old Lat. and Vulg-Clem. 
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have ‘in scientia Dei,” which is doubtful. Text. Rec. has els rh» éwlyrworr, 
with D°K L most mss., Theodoret, Theoph. Oec. This appears to be an 
attempt to simplify the construction. Meyer, on the contrary, regards the 
dative as an explanation of the more difficult (?) els rhv éx., which, he thinks,’ 
is also confirmed by the parallelism in structure of the other participial clauses, 
which conclude with a definition introduced by e/s. He understands it as ‘‘ in 
respect of,” that is, always more fully attaining to a knowledge of God, els 


indicating the final reference, or direction of the growth, omnes Eph. 
iv. 15 and 2 Pet. i. 8. As to the comparative difficulty of the readings, 
Alford’s judgment, that the simple dative ‘‘is by far the most difficult of the 
three readings,” is surely more correct than Meyer’s. els rh» éxlyv. would, 
in fact, present no difficulty to the ordinary reader. 

11. év wdoy Suvdper Suvapodpevor. Theodoret takes this éy as 
instrumental, 7 Geta pory xparvvdpeva, and so Eadie, Ellicott, and 
Meyer. ‘Strengthened with all (every form of) strength,” Ell. (a 
translation which is itself ambiguous). 

It is simpler and more natural to understand é z. 8. as “in 
(#.e. in the matter of) all strength” (Alford, Lightfoot). It thus 
corresponds with év rdoy codia and év rarti épyw, which are both 
subjective. dvvapyovpevor, present, “ becoming strengthened.” The 
simple verb is not used elsewhere by St. Paul, who, however, 
employs évéuvapzodcGa several times. But dvvapotoGa is in Heb. 
xi. 34, and B has it in Eph. vi. ro. It is frequently used by the 
Greek translators of the O.T., but is not a classical word. The 
connected virtues here, troxovy and paxpobupia, indicate that what 
is referred to in this clause is steadfastness under trial, as the former 
referred to active conduct. 

cata Td xpdros THs Bééys adro’. “According to the might of 
His glory.” Strength is supplied in a manner correspondent with 
the power which belongs to the glory of God, #.e. His majesty as 
manifested to men. Compare Eph. i 19. The rendering of AV. 
(Beza, etc.), ‘“ His glorious power,” is sufficiently refuted by adrov. 
Thomas Aquinas understands by “His glory,” ‘His Son Christ 
Jesus.” But although the Son may be called aravyacpua rijs defns 
avrov, it would not be intelligible to use % 8d0fa avrov as a sub- 
stitute for His name. Lightfoot remarks that xpdros in N.T. is 
‘applied solely to God”; but see Heb. ii. 14, rov 76 xpdros exovra 
tov Oavdrov, rovr éore tov dia BodAov. 

els wacav Swopovjy Kat paxpoOupiav. “To all endurance and 
longsuffering.” “ Patience” is a very inadequate rendering of 
trowovn, which includes perseverance or steadfast continuance in a 
course of action. ‘Thus we have xaprogopotow év tropovg, Luke 
Vill, 15; tropovy épyou dyaov, Rom. ii. 7; de? tropovns rpéxwper, 
Heb. xii 1. Even the tropovy of Job, to which James refers, was 
by no means the uncomplaining endurance of suffering to which 
we give the name of “patience.” Job was, in fact, the very 
reverse of “patient”; but he maintained his faith in God and his 
uprightness in spite of his sore trials. paxpoOvpia comes much 
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nearer to our notion of “ patience ” (cf. 1 Cor. xiii. 4); not so much, 
however, patience under suffering, but “the self-restraint which 
does not hastily retaliate a wrong.” It is the opposite of éfv@upia. 
Chrysostom distinguishes the two words thus : paxpobupet TU 
mpos éxeivous ots Suvarov Kat auvvacba’ tropéver 5é ods ob Svvarat 
aptvacGa; but this, though correct as to paxpoOvmet, is clearly 
inadequate for t tropéve. 

11, 12. pera xapiis ebxaptorodvres. pera yapas is joined by many 
comm. to the preceding (Theodoret, Olsh. De W. Alf. Eadie, 
Lightfoot, RV.). In defence of this it is said that etxapioreiy of 
itself implies joyfulness, so that wera x. if attached to it would be 
flat and unmeaning ; also that by joining the words with evy. we 
lose the essential idea of joyful endurance. Lightfoot, quoting 
Jas. 1. 2, 3, wacav xapay wyynoacbe . . . Grav Tretpao pous wepimréonre 
TouKéhors, yivwoKovTes oTt TO Soxiuioy t Upoy THS TurTéws karepyaterat 
tropovyv, remarks that this parallel points to the connexion with 
the preceding, and adds that the emphatic position of the words if 
connected with ex. cannot be explained. It may be replied that 
edyaptore’y does not necessarily imply joy. See, for example, 
1 Cor. xiv. 18, “I thank God, I speak with tongues more than you 
all,” x. 30 ; Col. ii. 17. xapas is so far from being flat or unmean- 
ing, that without it edyapurrotvres would be too weak. The idea of 
joyful endurance is not lost when the prayer passes from endur- 
ance to joyful thanksgiving; and the emphatic position of the 
words is sufficiently explained by the writer's desire to emphasise 
this characteristic of their thanksgiving with special reference to 
the trials implied in tropovy and paxpoOvpia. The words thus 
acquire greater significance than if they slipped in as it were after 
paxpoOusziav. The connexion with edxapiorovres is also favoured 
by the structure of the preceding clauses, each of which com- 
mences with a defining adjunct. This connexion is adopted by 
Chrys. Theoph. Oecum., also Ellicott, Meyer, Soden, Lachm. Tisch. 

In any case edy. is not to be connected with ov wavopuefa, as 
Chrys. Theoph. @/., which unnaturally separates this clause from 
the preceding, making them parenthetical. This interpretation was 
suggested by the reading quads: but even if that is correct, the 
transition from the second person to the first is quite in St. Paul’s 
manner ; cf. ll. 12, 13. 

TO Narpl. The designation of God thus absolutely as 6 Iarnp, 
when Christ has not been named immediately before (as in Rom. 
vi. 5; Eph. 1. 18; Acts i. 4, 7, i. 33), 1s remarkable. But we 
have rov Kupéov in ver. 10, and, what is perhaps more to the point, 
Tov viod THS aydmrys avrov in Ver. 13. 

N 37 (G, Gew rw warp), Vulg-Clem. Boh. a/. prefix Oe@ rarpl, 


t® ixavéoavrt Gpas. “ Who qualified you,” or “made you com- 
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petent,” #.e. given you atitle. The same verb occurs 2 Cor. iii. 6 
(only). 8s Kat ixdywoev yas Suaxdvous xavys SuaOyxys, “ qualified us 
to be ministers,” cf. #5. ver. 5. The adjective ixayds is of frequent 
occurrence in the N.T., always with the idea of reaching to a 
certain standard, “sufficient,” and so when time or quantity is in 
question, “considerable.” See Mark xv. 15; Luke xxii 38, ixavoy 
éore: Acts xxil. 6, pas ixavdv: 2 Cor. il. 16, rpos ratra ris ixavos: 
2 Tim. ii. 2, otreves ixavot évovrar Kat ér€povs dSiddgar. It does not 
mean “dignus,” “worthy,” although with a negative that transla- 
tion is not unsuitable in Matt. iii. 11, viii. 8. Here, then, ixdywoev 
is not “dignos fecit,” Vulg., but “‘idoneos fecit.” 

There is an important variety of reading. For ixaydcayre (which is read 
by SAC D°K LP most mss., Vulg. Boh. Syr. (both), Chrys. etc.) we have 
xadécayre in D*G17 80, Goth. Arm. Eth., also Didymus (once), Am- 
brosiaster ; while B has xadécayre xal lxaywoavrt, which is adopted by 
Lachm., but appears to be a combination of both readings. The confusion 
between TOIIKANQCANTI and TRIKAAECANTI would be easy, and the 
latter word would naturally occur to a copyist. 

duds is the reading of NB 4 23 80 115, Amiat. Syr-Pesh. marg. Eth. 
Didymus, Theoph. Ambrosiaster. 

nas, ACDGKLP most mss., Vulg-Clem. Fuld. Syr-Pesh. and Harcl. 
text, Chrys. Theodoret, etc. 

Internal evidence seems rather to favour tas. The natural tendency of 
scribes would be to generalise such a statement, and this would be assisted by 
qpas which shia follows. On the other hand, it would be quite natural’ 
for St. Paul to enforce the exhortation involved in his prayer by such a 

nal application. In the next sentence, where he passes to a direct 
dogmatic statement, he naturally and of course uses judas. (Yet P, a/. Amiat. 
Goth. have duds there also.) Compare Eph. iv. 32, v. 2. duds is adopted 
here by Tisch. WH. Soden, and is given a place in the margin by Tregelles, 
Lightfoot, RV. 
eis thy pepida tod xdypou, “for, #.e. to obtain, the portion of 
the lot.” Compare Ps. xv. 5, Kuptos pepis THs xAnpovopias pov. 
KAjpos (pp. “a lot”) is not synonymous with «Anpovopia, it does 
not designate the whole, but the allotted part ; cf. Acts vill. 21, ovx 
gore coe pepis ovd€ KAHpos: xxvi. 18, KAtpov ey tots iyuacpévos. 
What is a pepis in reference to the whole is a xAnpos in reference 
to the possessor. The genitive, then, is one of apposition, “the 
portion which consists in the lot” (Lightfoot, Soden). It is, how- 
ever, possible to understand it as partitive, “to have a share in 
the xAjjpos,” and so most comm. Chrysostom observes: da ri 
KAjpov Karel; Sexvis ore ovdels dd KaropOwyadrwy oixetwy Bacrr€las 
dve, referring to Luke xvii. 10. Compare also Luke xii. 32, 
Knoev 6 rarnp tuov Sovvar ipiv ryv Bacrciav. 
év 1S gwrti. Chrys. Oec. Theoph. followed by Meyer, a/, 
connect with ixayvwoayr, “by the light,” tavoty éy re duwri being 
nothing else but xarciy eis rd has (1 Pet. ii. 9) regarded in its 
moral efficacy, the result of which is that men are das &y Kupiw 
(Eph. v. 8). This light has power, it is the light of life (John 
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viii. 12); has its weapons (Rom. xiii 12); produces fruit (Eph. 
v. 9), etc.; and without it men were incapable of partaking in the 
kingdom of Christ. But as is not the means, but the result ; and, 
moreover, the distance of é& 7r@ gwri from ixay. forbids the con- 
nexion, for there is no such emphasis on the words as to account for 
their position. It is the deliverance that is the thought dwelt on, not 
the means. It is better to connect the word with ry pepida, x.r.r. 
(Alf. Lightfoot), or, if with one of the three substantives, with 
xAnpov, which has a local sense (Ellicott, Soden). Thus é& r@ duri 
= “in the kingdom of light.” Compare 2 Cor. xi. 14; 1 Tim. 
vi. 16; 1 John i. 7; Rev. xxi. 24. «Ayjpos & to uri, then, is 
equivalent to the éAmis dzroxepévn év rots otpavois, das being here 
chosen because the apostle had already in his thoughts the repre- 
sentation of the natural condition of men as oxdros. There is . 
nothing, therefore, in the objection, that if this were the sense in- 
tended é rots otpavois would have been used, or év 77 wz, or the 
like. Eadie’s interpretation, ‘“‘the inheritance which consists in 
light,” is untenable, and is certainly not supported by his examples 
of xAnpos év from Acts viii. 21, xxv. 18. 

138% From the prayer for their increase in knowledge, St. Paul 
goes on to give them positive instruction which will be a safeguard 
against the false teaching which threatens them. They have already 
been translated from the kingdom of darkness to the kingdom of 
God’s beloved Son, and tt ts in Him only that they have redemption. 

13. 85 éppdcato (épicaro, B* GP Lightf.) ‘pais ex tijs 
éfougias rou oxdrous. ‘Who rescued us from the power of dark- 
ness.” éppicaro, Sexvis ore &s aixpddwro éradarrwpovpeia. 
Theoph. éfovoia (from efeor:), properly means “liberty of action,” 
as in 1 Cor. ix. §; hence in relation to others, ‘“authonty,” 
generally “delegated authority” (but not always; see Jude 25). 
Lightfoot, following Wetstein, maintains that the word here means 
“arbitrary power, tyranny.” But the instances he cites seem quite 
Insufficient to support this. In Demosth., for example, De Falsa 
Leg. p. 428, tiv dyav ravrnv eovciay, it is the word dyav that 
introduces the idea of excess, just as we might speak of the 
“excessive exercise of authority.” From the etymology of the 
word it is applicable, whether the éfeivae is assumed or rightfully 
derived. Whatever its use, however, in Plutarch or other writers, 
the usage of the N.T. gives no support to Lightfoot’s view. It is 
a word of very frequent occurrence (being found nearly one 
hundred times), and always in the simple sense of “authority” 
(abstract or concrete). If the “idea of disorder is involved” in 
9 é£oveia tod oxcrovs here and in Luke xxii. 53, it is suggested by 
gxotrovs, not by éfovcia. When Chrysostom, after explaining 
tis eLovaias by ris tupavvidos, adds: xaXerov" xai 76 adas elvat 

bro rq diaBorAw’ 75 St Kai per’ eovgias, rovro xaderdrepov, his 
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meaning seems to be: “It is hard to be simply under the power 
of the devil ; but that he should also have authority is still harder.” 
This gives much more force to his words. That éfovota is not 
opposed to BacrAcia, as an arbitrary tyranny to a well-ordered 
sovereignty, see Rev. xii. 10, 4 Bacrreia rod @eod yudv Kai 7 
éfovcia tov Xpworod airov. The whole passage is strikingly 
parallel to Acts xxvi. 18, rov érurtpdépat dro oxérovs eis pas xai 
THs éoucias Tov Sarava éri rov @edv, TOU Aafew avrovs aderw 
duaptusv cal kXijpov év Trois ipyaopevots. oxoros here is not to be 
regarded as personified, as if it were equivalent to “the devil” 
(Augustine) ; it is rather the characteristic and ruling principle of 
the region in which they dwelt before conversion to Christ. 

kat peréorncev. The verb is appropriate, being that which is 
employed by classical writers to signify the removal of whole 
bodies of men. Yet it is doubtful whether such an idea is 
present here ; cf. ‘Plato, hep. vil. p. 518 A, & re dwrds eis oxdros 
peGorapever | Kai éx oxdrovus eis Pos. 

Tou vio’ rijs dydns adro#. Not of angels, as the false teachers 
would have it. wrod rov xAnpovopov eopév, ody td rots olkéras, 
Severianus. 

THs dydarys atrov, Augustine understands this as a genitive 
“auctoris.” “Caritas quippe Patris ... nihil est quam ejus 
ipsa natura atque substantia... ac per hoc filius caritatis 
ejus nullus est alius quam qui de ejus substantia est genitus” 
(De Trin. xv. 19). He is followed by Olshausen and Lightfoot. 
But such a form of expression has no analogy in the N.T. Love 
is not the “substantia” or “natura” of God, but an essential 
attribute. An action might be ascribed to it, but not the genera- 
tion of a person. 

Theodore of Mopsuestia interpreted the expression in an 
opposite way: viov dydrns atrov éxdderey ws ob dice rod Larpés 
ovra vidov GAN dydry THs viobecias dfwié&ra rovrwy. But an 
explanation of the nature of the Sonship would be alien to the 
context. The simplest interpretation is, “the Son who is the 
object of His love. ” It corresponds exactly with Eph. i. 6, é& 
TS Wyamnpevy év © exopev, «7.4, only that it gives more pro- 
minence to the attribute. Love is not merely bestowed upon 
Him, but makes Him its own. vids dduvys pov in Gen. xxxv. 18 
(Meyer, Ellicott) is not parallel. 

Lightfoot thinks this interpretation destroys the whole force of 
the expression; but it is not so. It is because Christ is the 
central object of God’s love that those who have been translated 
into His kingdom are assured of the promised blessings thereof. 

14, év @ éxopey, x.t.X. = Eph. i. 7. 

The words 8:4 ro aluaros avroO of the Rec. Text are an interpolation 
from Eph. i. 7. They are found in many minuscules, and in Vulg-Clem, 
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Demid. Syr-Pesh. Arm., Theodoret, Oec.; but apparently not in any uncial 
nor in the other versions. 
For &ouer B, Boh. Arab. (Lips. Bedwell) read €foxoyer, In the 
liel e, Eph. i. 7, &* D* (not the Latin d) Boh. Eth., Iren. 
transl.) have fcxouev. Lightfoot thinks that this reading in Eph. was a 
harmonistic change to conform to the text which these authorities or their 
predecessors found in Col., and judges that €oxomer is possibly the correct 
reading here. WH. also give it a place in the margin. Yet it is hard to 
‘ suppose that St. Paul wrote different tenses in the two places. Moreover, 
fsxouew does not appear to be a suitable tense; if past time were to be 
. expressed, we should expect éoxjxaper (cf. Rom. v. 2). Weiss rejects it. 


Thy dpe tay dpapriGv. This expression does not occur in 
the Epistles of St. Paul elsewhere, but twice in his speeches in 
Acts (xiii. 38, xxvi. 18). In Eph. i. 7 we have the equivalent, 
ddeow Tov waparrwydarwy ; generally in the Epp. he prefers the 
more positive dixaoovvy. Lightfoot suggests that the studied 
precision in the definition of dzoAvrpwors points to some false 
conception of dod. put forward by the heretical teachers. Later 
Gnostics certainly did pervert the meaning of the term. Irenaeus 
relates of the Marcosians that they held elvat reAciay droAvrpworw 
airiy tiv éxiyvwrw TOU appyrou peyefous (i. 21. 4). Hippolytus 
says: Adyovot re pwr appytw erirlevres yeipa TE THY aroAvTpwdw 
AaBovri, x.7.A. (Haer. vi. 41). In the baptismal formula of the 
Marcosians are the words: eis €&vwory cai droAUrpwot Kal Kowvwviay 
rav Suvdpewr (Iren. i. 21. 3), where the last words “surely mean 
communion with the (spiritual) powers.” In an_ alternative 
formula, also given by Irenaeus, the words are eis Avrpwow 
ayyeAuv, which is explained by Clem. Alex. (Zxc. Theod. 
P. 974) aS Hv Kal dyyeAot éxovow. It is not likely that there was 
any historical connexion between these later Gnostics and the 
Colossian heretics; but, as Lightfoot observes, “the passages quoted 
will serve to show how a false idea of azroAvrpwors would naturally 
be associated with an esoteric doctrine of angelic powers.” 

15-17. Zhe pre-eminence of Christ. In His essential nature He 
ts above all created things, being the image of the invisible God; and 
more than that, all things have been created through Him and held 
together by Fim. 

15. 85 éorw, «7.4. On this verse Lightfoot has a valuable 
excursus. The arrangement of the passage 15-20 Is twofold. 
We have, first, the relation of Christ to God and the world, 15-17 ; 
and, secondly, His relation to the Church, 18 ff. This division is 
indicated in the construction of the passage by the repeated ore év 
air, 16, 19, introducing in each case the reason of the preceding 
statement. The relation to the Church begins with xat atras, ver. 18. 

Some commentators regard 15-17 as descriptive of the Word 
before the Incarnation, the Adyos agapxos; and 18-20, of the 
Incarnate Word, Adyos évoapxos. But this is inconsistent with gore, 
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*tis,” which shows that St. Paul is speaking of Christ in His present 
glorified state. Compare 2 Cor. iv. 4, rov pwricpov tov ebayyeAlou 
ras Sd€ys rou Xpurrov, 6s eorw elxavy tov @eov. The exalted Christ 
is now and continues to be what He was in His own nature as 
the Word before He became incarnate, John xvii. 5. 


alxdév is primarily an image (so in Rev. often, comp. Matt. xxii. 20). 
It differs from dpolwxa, which expresses mere resemblance, whereas elxdy 
implies representation of an archet atrn yap elxbvos picts ulunua elvas 
rob dpxervrou (Greg. Naz. Orat. 30). It may be used, therefore, to express 
resemblance in some essential character. So in Heb. x. 1, elxdy is con- 
trasted with oxid. Compare I Cor. xv. 49, rh elxdva rod xotxkod . . . Thr 
elx. rod éwrovpaylov: Rom. viii. 29, cunudppous rijs elxdvos rod vloi ad’rod, an 
idea expressed again 2 Cor. iii. 18, riv adrhy elxdva perapoppotvmeda: and 
Col. iii. 10, roy dvaxasvotpevor kar’ elxdva rot xricavros atréy. An allusion 
to Gen. i. 26, 28. With the same allusion in 1 Cor. xi. 7 the apostle calls 
the man eixay xal Sédta Geod. ‘This last e, in particular, forbids our 
adopting the view of some commentators, that the expression denotes ‘‘ the 
eternal Son’s perfect equality with the Father in respect of His substance, 
nature, and eternity » (Bllicott, quoting Hil. De Syn. 8 73: ‘‘ perfectae 
aequalitatis significantiam habet similitudo.”). As Lightfoot remarks: ‘‘ The 
idea of perfection does not lie in the word itself, but must be sought from 
the context, ¢.2. ray rd wAjpwpua, ver. 19.” 

The expression is frequently used by Philo in reference to the Logos, 
eg. Tov dbparoy cal vonrdy Oetov Adyor elxdva Aéyer Beod (De Mund. Op. 8, 
yp. I. p. 6); Adbyos 8é dorey elxdv Geod de? 05 cipwas 6 Kbopos ednusoupyetro 
(De Monarch. ii. 5, II. p. 225); and notably De Somnits, I. p. 656, xaOdwep 
Thy dvOhrdwoy atyhy ws Frsoy of uh Suvduevor Tay frcov avrdv ldeiv dpwor . . . 
ofrws xal rhv rol Geod elxéva, rdv AyyeXov alrod Adyor, ws abrdy xaravoodcr, 
Compare with this John xiv. 9, 6 éwpaxws due éupaxev roy rarépa. 
osely allied to elxé» is yapaxrihp, similarly applied to Christ in Heb. 
i, 3) Ov dwat-yacua rijs détns al xapaxrhp ris Urocrdcews atrob, 


Tob dopdrov. This word, which by its position also is emphatic, 
makes prominent the contrast with the eixwyv, the visibility of which 
is therefore implied. Compare Rom. i. 20, ra adpara atrov... 
Tots Tonpact voovpeva Kafoparar, Here Christ is the visible mani- 
festation of the invisible. Chrysostom, indeed, and the Nicene 
and post-Nicene Fathers, argued that, as the archetype is invisible, 
so must the image be, 4 rot doparov eixwv xai airy ddparos Kal 
époiws ddparos. But, as Lightfoot says, “the underlying idea of 
the eixwy, and, indeed, of the Adyos generally, is the manifestation 
of the hidden.” Compare John i. 18, @edv ovdeis éwpaxe mwzore’ 6 
povoyerys vids (v.. povoyerns Beds), 6 Sv els tov KdArov TOU TaTpds, 
éxetvos eEyynoaro, and xiv. 9, quoted above. 

mpwrétoKos wdons Kxticews. mpwroroxos seems to have been a 
recognised title of the Messiah (see Heb. i 6), perhaps derived 
from Ps, Ixxxix. 28, éy® mpwrdroxov Ojcouat avdrov, which is inter- 
preted of the Messiah by R. Nathan in Shemoth Radda, 19, fol. 
118. 4. Israel is called God’s firstborn (Ex. iv. 22; Jer. xxxi. 9), 
and hence the term was readily transferred to the Messiah, as the 
ideal representative of the race, 
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The genitive here is not partitive, as the following context 
clearly shows, for €y air éxric@y ra wdvra, Setting this aside, 
commentators are not agreed as to the interpretation of zpwrdroxos. 
Eadie, Hofmann, a/., understand it of sovereignty. Alford and 
Lightfoot, while giving the first place to the idea of priority to all 
creation, admit sovereignty over all creation as part of the connota- 
tion. So Theodore of Mops., ovx éwi xpovov A€yerar povov: ddA 
yap xat érxi mporysjoews (but he interprets xricews of the new 
creation). In defence of this interpretation of the word Ps. 
Ixxxvili, 28 is quoted, where after rpwrdroxoy @yoopat adrév the 
explanation is added, tynAdv rapa rots BaoiAetor THs ys: also what 
appears as a paraphrase of this, €@yxev xAnpdvopov mavtwy, Heb. 
i. 2: also Ex. iv. 22; Rom. viii. 209, efs 70 elvat airév mpwrdtoKoy 
évy roAXois adeAdois. Job xviii. 13, “the firstborn of death,” for 
“a fatal malady”; and Isa. xiv. 30, “the firstborn of the poor,” 
for “the very poor,” are also referred to. Lightfoot quotes R. 
Bechai, who calls God Himself the firstborn of the world, and he 
concludes that the words signify “‘ He stands in the relation of mp. 
to all creation,” z.e. “‘ He is the Firstbom, and as the Firstborn the 
absolute Heir and Sovereign Lord of all creation.” 

The passages cited do not justify this interpretation. In Ex. 
iv. 22 the word does not at all mean “sovereign,” which would be 
quite out of place even apart from the prefixed “my,” but “ object 
of favour.” ‘In Ps. lxxxvili. 28, again, the added words, if taken 
as an explanation of zpwr. simply, would go too far; but it is the 
mpwréroxos Of God, who is said to be “higher than the kings of the 
earth.” @jcopat avrov mp. is, “I will put him in the position of a 
firstborn,” and the following words are not an explanation of zp., 
but state the result of God’s regarding him as such. Compare the 
English phrase, ‘‘ making one an eldest son by will.” By no means 
would the words of the psalm justify such an expression as zpwro- 
toxos Tav BaciAewy, unless it were intended to include the mp. 
amongst the Bacwre’s. As the context forbids our including the 
apwrotoxos here amongst the xriovs, the interpretation leaves the 
genitive inexplicable. It is called “the genitive of reference” ; but 
this is too vague to explain anything, as will appear by substituting 
either xoopov for xrioews, or péyas for xpwr. Thus rpwreroxos rod 
xoopov for “sovereign in relation to the world,” and péyas rao7s 
xtioews are equally impossible. If by “genitive of reference” is 
meant “genitive of comparison,” then we come back to the relation 
of priority in zpa@ros. In fact, the genitive after wp. must be rst, 
genitive of possession, as “ my firstborn,” 2nd, partitive, “ firstborn ” 
of the class, or 3rd, of comparison, as in John i. 15, mpa@rds pov Fv. 
A moment’s reflection will show that Isa. xiv. 30 Is not parallel, 
for there “the firstborn of the poor” is included in the class. In 
Job xviii. 13 (which, moreover, is poetical) the genitive is posses- 
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sive, ‘“‘death’s chief instrument.” Rom. vili. 29, there is no 
genitive, but mp. is included év zoAAots adeA dois. 

Rabbi Bechai’s designation of God as “ firstborn of the world” 
is a fanciful interpretation of Ex. xiii. 2. R. Bechai probably 
meant by the expression “ priority,” not “supremacy.” The first- ° 
born were to be consecrated to God because He was the First of 
all. But it must be remembered that the Hebrew word is not 
etymologically parallel to rpwrdroxos. 

Hence the only tenable interpretation of the words before us is 
“begotten before aca xriows,” the genitive being like that in 
John i. 15, mpwroroxov rod @eod nai mp0 tavrwy Tov KTLiTpaTwY, 
Justin M. Dial. § 100. The only ideas involved are priority in 
time and distinction from the genus xriows. ody ds ddeAdiyy exw 
THv KTiow, GAN ws mpd was xrivews yervyGeis, Theodoret ; and so 
Chrysostom : odyi a€ias x. Tims JANG xpdvou povoy ear. onpavrixdy. 
Compare Rev. iii. 14, 7 &py7 THs xTicews TOU Meod. mpwrdxtictos 
Or mpwrdrAacros would have implied that Christ was created like 
TaCG, KTiCts. 

Isidore of Pelusium, in the interests of orthodoxy, assigns an 
active meaning to mpwrordxos (to be in that case thus accented), 
not, however, a meaning corresponding to the signification of 
apwrotdxes in classical writers, which is “ primipara,” and could 
yield no tolerable sense, but as “primus auctor.” His words are: 
ov 1p@rov THs KTirews . . . GAAA TpaTov avrov TeTOKévat TOUT éoTe 
remounxévat TH Kriow iva H Tpirns cvAAaBns dfupevys, &s mpwroKrioros 
(Ep. iii. 31). Basil seems to adopt the same view, for, comparing 
ver. 19, he Says : ei Se MpwrOToKos vexpay eipyrat, da TO aires elvar 
THS &v vexpuwv dvarrdcens, ovrw Kat MPWTOTOKOS KTIC-EWS, bua TO airvos 
elvat tov é€ ovx ovrwv eis TO elvat rapayayeiv THY KTIOW (Contra 
Eunom. lib. iv. p. 292 D). (The true reading in ver. 19 is ap, é 
Trav vexpaov, but mp. trav v. is in Rev. i. 

This interpretation is followed by Michaelis and some others. 
In addition, however, to the unsuitableness of rixrewv in this 
connexion, mp@ros is unsuitable, since there would be no possibility 
of a devrepordxos. 

mwaons kticews. «riots in N.T. has three meanings: rst, the 
act of creation (the primary meaning of «riots as of “creation ”), 
Rom. i. 20, dd xricews xdopov: 2nd, “creation” as the universe 
of created things, Rom. viii. 22, aca 7 xriots ovorevdfe: 3rd, “a 
creation,” a single created thing, Rom. viii. 39, ovre rts xriots érépa. 
Here it may be questioned whether wdoys xricews means “all 
creation” (RV. Alford, Lightfoot, a/.) or “every creature” (AV. 
Meyer, Ellicott, a/.). In favour of the latter rendering is the 
absence of the article, which we should expect after mas in the 
former sense. It may be replied that «riots belongs to the class 
of nouns which from their meaning may sometimes dispense with 
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the article, such as y# (Luke ii. 14; Heb. viii. 4), otpavds (Acts 
jii. 21, a/.), xoopos (Rom. v. 13, xi. 12, 15, a/.). Yet it is very 
rarely, and only in particular combinations, that these words are 
without the article. As an instance of «riows=the aggregate of 
created things being without the article, i is cited Mark xiii. 19, dé 
épyis xrioews, the parallel in Matt. xxiv. 21 having dx’ dpyys xdopov. 
So also Matt. x. 6; 2 Pet. iii. 4. 

But granting that «riots here =xécpos (which might be ques- 
tioned) the point to be noted is the anarthrous use, not of «riots, 
but of the compound term apy7 xricews, like adpyy xéopou ; and 
this is precisely parallel to the similar use of xataBoAn Kdcpov, 
which we have several times with a dio » and po, always without the 
article. So we have frequently am apis, év SOXD e€ apyis. 
Similarly, eis réAos, ws téeAous, wéxpt TeAovs. am apyys being regu- 
larly used without the article, it is in accordance with rule that in 
a6 apyys xricews the latter word should also be anarthrous. 
Moreover, even xdécpos and yy, which are cited as examples of 
words occasionally anarthrous, do not dispense with the article 
when zas precedes, probably because of the possible ambiguity 
which would result. There appears, therefore, no sufficient 
justification for departing from the natural rendering, “every 
created thing.” This furnishes an additional reason against the 
interpretation which would include the mpwréroxos in aca 
KTLOLS. 

This exposition of the unique and supreme position of Christ is 
plainly directed against the errors of the false teachers, who denied 
this supremacy. 

The history of the ancient interpretation of the expression 
mpwrdroKxos T. xt., is interesting and instructive. The Fathers of 
the second and third centuries understand it correctly of the 
Eternal Word (Justin, Clem. Alex., Tert., Origen, etc.). But when 
the Arians made use of the expression to prove that the Son was 
a created being, many of the orthodox were led to adopt the view 
that the words relate to the Incarnate Christ, understanding, there- 
fore, xriow and xri{ecOac of the new spiritual creation, the xaw7 
xriots. (Athanasius, Greg. Nyss., Cynl, Theodore Mops.) As 
Lightfoot observes, this interpretation “shatters the context,” for, 
as a logical consequence, we must understand év air@ éxricOy ra 
mavrTa év Tots ovpavois Kat éri rHs yys and ver. 17 of the work of the 
Incarnation ; and to do this is “to strain language in a way which 
would reduce all theological exegesis to chaos.” In addition to this, 
the interpretation disregards the history of the terms, and ‘takes 
no account of the cosmogomy and angelology of the false teachers 
against which the apostle’s exposition here is directed.” Basil 
prefers the interpretation which refers the expression to the Eternal 
Word, and so Theodoret and Severianus, and the later Greek 
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writers generally (Theoph. Oecumenius, etc.). Chrysostom’s view 
is not clear. 

16. Sr. introduces the proof of the designation, zpwrdroxos 
awaons xt. It leaves, therefore, no doubt as to the meaning of that 
expression, and shows that the zpwrédroxos is not included in raca 
xriows, for ra. rayra is equivalent to raca «riots. 

év adré is not simply=&° atrod, 1 Cor. viii. 6 (Chrys. etc.). 
The latter designates Christ as the mediate instrument, the former 
goes further, and seems to express that the conditioning cause of 
the act of creation resided in Him. The Eternal Word stood in 
the same relation to the created Universe as the Incarnate Christ 
to the Church. The latter relation is constantly expressed by é, 
which is also used by classical writers to express that the cause of 
a relation exists in some person. Comp. ver. 17, éy aire ouv- 
éorynxev, and for the preposition, Acts xvii. 28, ty aire Cape Kat 
xuovpela xai éouev. The originating cause eg ot or wavra is God 
the Father, Rom. xi. 36; 1 Cor. vill. 6. 

The Schoolmen, following, indeed, Origen and Athanasius, inter- 
preted the words of the causa exemplaris, viz. that the :dea omnium 
rerum was in Christ. So that He was, as it were, the Archetypal Uni- 
verse, the summary of finite being as it existed in the Eternal Mind. 
This view has been adopted by Neander, Schleiermacher, Olshausen, 
and others. Olshausen says: “The Son of God is the intelligible 
world, the xécpos voyrds, that is, things in their Idea. In the 
creation they come forth from Him to an independent existence.” 

This would correspond to Philo’s view of the Logos (which to 
him, however, was a philosophical abstraction), ovde a 5 ek rav Beav 
Koopos dAXov &y éxou rérov 7 tov Oetoy Adyuv Tov Tatra Braoo p7}- 
cayra (De Mundy “OP. iv. § 4, tom. i. p. 4), and again: dca ay 
évOvpnpara téxp, domwep vy olkp tH Adyp Suadels (De Migr. Abr. i. 
tom. i. p. 437). Lightfoot regards the apostle’s teaching as “an 
enlargement of this conception, inasmuch as the Logos is no 
longer a philosophical abstraction, but a Divine Person,” and he 
quotes, seemingly with assent, the words of Hippolytus : éxeu év 
daur@ tas év tw Twarpi mpoevvoneioas idéas Gbev KeXevovTos rarpos 
yiverOar xdopov 76 xara & Adyos dmeredeiro dpéoxwv ep (Haer. 
X. 33). 

But, however attractive this interpretation may be, it is incon- 
sistent with éxrto$y, which expresses the historical act of creation, 
not a preceding elvat évy utrg. Nor has it any support elsewhere 
in the N.T. 

éxrioOn, “were created.” Schleiermacher (Studien u. Kritiken, 
1832) alleges that the verb is never used in Hellenistic Greek of 
creation proper, and therefore understands it here of constitution 
and arrangement ; and he interprets the statement as referring to 
the foundation of the Church. The word is often so used in classical 
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writers. But in the N.T. xrifw, xriots, xriopa are always used of 
original creation or production. See for the verb Mark xiii. 19; 
Rom. i. 25; 1 Cor. xi. 9; 1 Tim. iv. 3; Apoc. iv. 11, x. 6. Its 
use in Eph. ii. ro, 15, iv. 24 is not an exception, the xawds dvOpw- 
aos being regarded as a new creation. 

The tenses of éxrio@y, éxriorac are to be noted; the former is 
suitable to the historical fact of treation, the latter to the per- 
manent relations of the creation to the Creator; comp. ovvéoryxey, 
ver. 17. 

ta wdvra, all things collectively, presently specified as to place 
and nature. éy tois ovpavois xat éri tHs yhs, an expression desig- 
nating all created things, the heaven and earth themselves not 
excluded, as Wetstein would have it, who infers that not the 
physical creation is meant, but “habitatores . . . qui recon- 
ciliantur.” The compendious expression is adopted because the 
apostle has chiefly in view the heavenly beings; but ra xdvra 
shows that the statement is meant to be universal. 

The ré of Text. Rec. before éy rois odp. is omitted by N* BD* GP 17, ai. 
dfg Vulg. . 

Inserted by N° A D° K L and most mss. 

t4 before él rijs ys is omitted by N* B, dfg Vulg. 

Inserted by 8* ACDGKLP. 

It will be observed that the authority for omission is much greater in the 
first clause than in the second, although the one cannot be inserted or omitted 
without the other. It is possible, therefore, that 74 was accidentally omitted 
in the first clause after rdyra, and then omitted from the second for the sake 
of uniformity. On the other hand, it may have been inserted in both places 
from the parallels in ver. 20 and in Eph. i. 10, 

Ta dpard xat rd dépata, a Platonic division; Oapev otv, ef 
BovrAa, épn, S00 cid Trav dvrwv, rd pev Gpardv, To Se dedés. The 
latter term here refers to the spirit world, as the following context 
indicates. Chrys. Theoph. Lightfoot, etc., suppose human souls 
to be included, but it is more probable that man as a whole is 
included among the épara. 

etre O@pdvot, x.7.4. In the parallel, Eph. i, 21, we have trepdve 
raons apyyns xat éfovoias xai Suvdpews cal xuptéryros. It will be 
noted that both the names and the order are different. Moreover, 
the addition in Eph., cai wavros dvéparos dévopafLopévov, shows that 
St. Paul is only adopting current terms, not communicating any 
incidental revelation about objective facts (see on Eph. i. 21). 
The gist of the passage is to make light of the speculations about 
the orders of angels, but to insist on the supremacy of Christ. 

“His language here shows the same spirit of impatience with 
this elaborate angelology as in ii. 18,” Lightfoot. It is said, 
indeed, that St. Paul “is glorifying the Son of God by a view of 
His relation to created being; and assuredly this would not be 
best done by alluding to phases of created being which might all 
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the while be figments of the imagination” (Moule). But it is 
sufficient for the purpose that the existence of angelic beings in 
general should be a reality. If St. Paul accepts as true the funda- 
mental assumption of the heretical angelology, it seems to follow 
that revelations about heavenly existences may be found elsewhere 
than in the Scriptures, for this system of the angelic hierarchy 
could not be derived either from the O.T. or from reason. 

Opévor are not mentioned elsewhere in the N.T., but in Zész. 
XII, Patr, (Levi 3) they are placed in the highest (seventh) heaven. 
Probably the name was meant as a designation of spirits who 
occupied thrones surrounding the throne of God. Comp. Rev. 
iv. 4. Clement of Alex. seems to regard them as so called because 
supporting or forming the throne of God (Proph. Ecl. 57), as the 
cherubim are represented in Ezek. ix. 3, x. 1, xi. 223 Ps. Ixxx. 2, 
xcix. 1. Fora summary of Jewish and Christian speculations as 
to the angelic hierarchy, Lightfoot’s note may be consulted. 

va wdvra x.t.d. This is properly separated from the foregoing 
by a colon after éfovota. The sentence emphatically restates in a 
form applied to the present what had already been said of the 
relation of Christ to the creation. Thus what was described in 
16 as a historical act by éxrio6y, is here repeated, regarded as a 
completed and continuing fact; so év airé cuvéorynxey expresses 
what for the present existence of things is the logical consequence 
of their origin év air@; and, lastly, xat atrés €orw mpd mdvrwv 
repeats mpwréroxos wdons xricews. els aibrdv introduces a new idea. 

eis adrév. The conditions of existence of the created universe 
are so ordered that without Christ it cannot attain its perfection. 
‘This els abrdv is nearly equivalent to &’ év in Heb. ii. ro. He is 
Alpha and Omega, the apy «wai réXos (Apoc. xxii. 13). This «is 
airév écriorat is the antecedent condition of the subjection of all 
things to Christ, 1 Cor. xv. 24, 28. There is no inconsistency, then (as 
‘Holtzmann and others maintain), between this passage and 1 Cor. 
viii. 6 (where the subject of els airéy is not ra wdvra, but jets), or 
Rom. xi. 36, where it is said of God, €€ atrod xai 8’ adrod xai eis 
avrov Ta wavta, Had eé€ avrov been used, there would have been 
an inconsistency ; but as the passage stands, the subordination to 
the Father is fully indicated by the form of expression, 5¢ avrov 
kai els avrov éxricrat, implying that it was by the Father that He was 
appointed the réAos. This double use of els avrdv to express the 
immediate end and the final end, is parallel to the double use of 
5¢ avrov with reference to Christ in 1 Cor. viil. 6, and to God in 
Rom. xi. 36. 

The thought in Eph. i. 10, dvaxeforadcacba ra mdyra ev 
Xptora, is very similar to the present; but, of course, we cannot 
quote Eph. in a question touching the genuineness of the present 

pistle. 
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17. xat adtés dori mpd mdévrwv. atrds is emphatic, as always 
in the nom. ‘He himself,” in contrast, namely, to the created 
things. mpd wdytwv, like xpwrdroxos, is of priority in time not in 
rank (which would be émri wdvrwv, trép madvra, or the like). In 
Jas. v. 12; 1 Pet. iv. 8, xpd wdvrwy is adverbial, “above all,” 
“ especially,” and if so taken here, we should render “ He especially 
exists.” The words repeat with emphasis the assertion of pre- 
existence. 7v might have been used, but éorv is more suitable to 
express immutability of existence. As we might say, “‘ His existence 
1S before all things” ; compare John viii. 58, mp JAfpadp yiverOa, 
éyo eis, Lightfoot "accentuates the verb atros éorw; but as the 
predicate is mpo wdavrwyv, éoriv appears to be only the copula. 

The Latin takes madyrwy as masculine, “ante omnes,” 2.¢. 
thronos, etc.; but the following 7a wdvra is decisive against this. 

ouvéstnxe. ‘ Consist,” “maintain their coherence.” ‘Corpus 
unum, integrum, perfectum, secum consentiens esse et permanere” 
(Reiske, Index Demosth.). x tod @eov ra wdvra, cai dia @eod jpiv 
TwerTAKEY (Aristot. De Mundo, Vi. 471): vveordvac T@ TOD ovpavov 

proupy® avrov TE Kai Ta éy ade (Plato, Rep. 530 A). Compare 
also Philo, 5 dvatnos GyKos, éf gavrod Stadrvros bv Kat veKpos, 
ouvérrnxe kal (wrvpetrat mpovoig @eov (Quis Rer. Div. haeres. p. 489). 
The Logos is called by Philo the deopés of the universe. 

18-20. Zransttion to Christs relation to the Church, dmo ris 
Geodoyias eis tHv olxovopiav, Theodoret. Here also He és first, the 
jirstborn from the dead, and the Head of the Church, all the fulness 
of God dwelling in Him. So that even the angelic powers are included 
in the work of reconciliation which has been wrought through Fim. 

18. nat adrtés, and He and none other, “1 ipse in quo omnia 
consistunt est caput.” 

4) Kean) TOU OWPATOS, THS éxxAnolas. THs exxAnoias in apposition 
with Twparos ; compare ver. 24, Ge €or 77] éxxAnota, and Eph. i. 23, 
TH ExkA, WTS €oTi TO CHa avTov. owparos is added in order to 
define more precisely the meaning of the figure, xedady ris 
éxxAynoias. It shows that the writer is not using xepady vaguely, 
but with the definite figure of the relation of head to body in his 
thoughts. 

3s €or dpy = “in that He is.” In classical Greek ye would 
probably be added. dpxy has special but not exclusive reference to , 
the following words, which express the aspect in which dpyy is 
here viewed. zpwrdroxos implies that other vexpot follow ; apxy, that 
He it was who made possible that others should follow. He 
was the Principle and the first example, dpxyy, dyoiv, eore THs 
dvarrdcens, Tpo Navtwy dvacras, Theoph. Thus He was the 
arapxy, 1 Cor. XV. 20, 23 ; and the apxyos ris fw7s, Acts iii, 14. 
His resurrection is His title to the headship of the Church: cf. 
Rom. i. 4. 
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éx t&v vexpdv. Not “amongst,” which would be ap. rov vexp. 
as in Rev. 1. 5, but “from among.” That others were raised 
before Him is not regarded as an objection to this. Theophy- 
lact observes: ei yap xai dAAot mpo tovrou dvécrnoay, dAda rad 
dmréBavov’ autos 5é rHv reAclay dvdoracw dvéorn. 

tva yéyvnrar. ‘“‘That He may become,” not “be,” as Vulg. As 
eoré is used to express what He is, so yévyra: of what as a con- 
sequence He is to become, viz. év waowv, x.r.A4. “ Himself in all 
things pre-eminent.” mdaow is not masculine, “inter omnes,” as 
Beza and others take it, but neuter, as the following ra mdyra 
makes certain. zmpwrevew does not occur elsewhere in the N.T., 
but is found in classical writers and in the Sept. Thus in a 
connexion similar to the present, Plutarch (AZor. p. 9), owevdovres 
Tovs taidas év mao taxtov mpwrevev. Demosthenes also has 
mpwrevey év aac. but with drac., masc. (p. 1416). Chrysostom’s 
explanation here is: zavtaxod mpwros’ dvw mparos, év ry exxAnoia 
Tpwros, €v TH avacrace. patos. This wpwrevew is the final result 
of the state to which the wzpwroroxov elvac éx rév vexpqy was the 
introduction, but is not involved in the word zpwrdroxos itself. 

19. 8%. The correspondence with dre in ver. 16, following és 
eorwy of ver. 15, shows that this assigns a reason, not for tva yévyrat, 
but for és éorw, ver. 18. The indwelling of the Godhead explains 
the headship of the Church as well as that of the Universe. 

ed8éxnoev. The subject may be either 46 @eés or wav 16 
ahyjpwpa. The former view is adopted by most comm., including 
Meyer, Alford, Lightfoot, De Wette, Winer. In favour of it, the 
ellipsis of 6 @eds in Jas. i. 12, iv. 6, is quoted, and it is remarked 
that the omission here is the more easy, because “‘ evdoxia, evdoxety, 
etc. (like OéAnpa); are used absolutely of God’s good purpose, ¢.g. 
Luke ii. 14; Phil. ii. 13.” But the verb evdoxeiy is used by St. 
Paul even more frequently of men than of God (seven times to 
three). It cannot, therefore, be said that it was in any sense a 
technical term for the Divine counsel, so as to render the express 
mention of 6 @eds as the subject unnecessary; nor is there any 
instance of its being used absolutely in this sense; see 1 Cor. 1. 
21; Gal. i. 15, where 6 @eos is expressed with the verb. Indeed, 
except in Luke ii. 14, even the substantive evdoxfa, when it refers 
to God, is always defined either by a genitive (Eph. i. 5, 9) or by 
6 @eds being the subject of the sentence, as in Phil. 11. 13, where 
the article with an abstract noun after a preposition “ necessarily 
brings in a reflexive sense,—to be referred to the subject of the 
sentence,” Alford. 

Here there is nothing in the context from which 6 @edés can be 
supplied, and clearness, especially in such an important passage, 
would require it to be expressed. | 

Further, although an example is cited from 2 Macc, xiv. 35 in 
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which the subject of the infinitive after eddoxety is different from the 
subject of the finite verb (ov, Kupte, edddxnoas vadv tis offs Kara- 

oxyvocews ev Hiv yevéeoGar), yet in every instance in the N.T. (six) 
in which eddoxety is followed by an infinitive, the subject of both is 
the same. The assumed change of subject to the two infinitives 
karoux. and dzroxar. is also harsh. Lastly, the words seem to be an 
echo of Ps, Ixviii 17, 6 @eds edddxynoe xarotxeiy év aire, while in ii. 9 
we have a close parallel in ore éy air@ xatowxel way 76 wAnpwpa THS 
Oedrnros. 

For these reasons it seems best to take way ro mA. as the 
subject. So Ewald, Ellicott, Scholefield, Soden, RV. marg. 

A third interpretation, which has little to recommend it, is that 
of Tertullian (adv. Marc. v. 19), according to which the subject of 
evddxnoey is 6 Xptords; and this is adopted by Conybeare and 
Hofmann. eis atrév then would be “to Himself.” But it was 
not to Christ but to the Father that all things were reconciled 
by Him; compare 2 Cor. v. 19. As Lightfoot observes, the 
interpretation “confuses the theology of the passage hopelessly.” 

Although the tense is the aorist, ‘hath been pleased to dwell” 
represents the sense better than “was pleased to dwell.” For as 
the good pleasure must accompany the dwelling, instead of being 
a transient act, antecedent to it, the latter expression would be 
equivalent to “dwelt,” and so would only refer to past time. 

way Td wAfpwpa. If this is the subject of evd, it, of course, 
means “all the fulness of the Godhead,” ris GedryTos, as in il. 9, 
“omnes divitiae divinae naturae” (F ritz.), wav ro mA. being 
personified. But even if 6 @eds is taken as the subject, it is most 
natural to interpret this expression by that in ii. 9, where xarocxet 
is also used. It is, indeed, objected by Meyer and Eadie that the 
Divine essence dwelt in Christ ‘“ necessarily ” (“ nothwendig,” 
Meyer) and “unchangeably” (Eadie), not by the Father’s good 
pleasure and purpose. Hence they understand with Beza, “ cumu- 
latissima omnium divinarum rerum copia . . . ex qua in Christo 
tanquam inexhausto fonte, omnes gratiae in nos . . . deriventur.” 
Alford, while adopting the interpretation, rightly sets aside the 
objection of Meyer and Eadie to the former view, saying that “ all 
that is His own nght is His Father’s pleasure, and is ever referred 
to that pleasure by Himself.” 

Severianus and Theodoret interpret zAnpwpa of the Church, 
following Eph. 1. 23. The latter says: whnp. THv éxxAnoiav év 
TH mpos "Edecious éxddecey, ws tov Oeiwy yapiopatwv mremAnpopevay. 
TauraV Epyn evdooxynoat tov Wedv év 7G Xpiore xarocxjoa, tovrécr 
aire cvvnpOat ; and so many moderns. Similarly Schleiermacher, 
who, referring to wAnpwpa trav évav in Rom. xi. 12, 25, 26, 
- explains the word here of the fulness of the Gentiles and the 
whole of Israel, whose indwelling in Christ is the permanent state 
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which is necessarily preceded by the complete reconciliation of 
which the peacemaking was the condition. But there is nothing 
to support this either in the absolute use of 7A. or in the context 
here. It is clear that the xarouyjoa: is stated as the antecedent, 
not the consequent of dézoxar., “ haec inhabitatio est fundamentum 
reconciliationis,” Bengel. Other interpretations may be found in 
De Wette and Meyer. 

katouxjjoat implies permanent, or rather “settled” residence, 
not a mere wapouia. Cf. Gen. xxxvi. 44 (xxxvil. 1), xarg@xe 82 
TaxwB ey rH yy 08 mapdxnoe 6 raryp abrod é&v yj Xavady. That 
the word of itself does not always imply “ permanent residence,” see 
Acts vii. 4, xatwxnoey ev Xappdv’ xaxeiOey peraxirey abréov els TH 
yiv tavryv: see on Lk. xi. 26. The aorist seems to be usually 
employed in the sense, “take up one’s abode in.” Compare Matt. 
li. 23, iv. 13; Acts vil. 2, 4; Eph. ui. 17. This, however, cannot 
be insisted on here, where the infinitive is dependent on an aorist. 

It is probable, as Lightfoot remarks, that the false teachers 
maintained only a partial and transient connexion of the zAjpwpa 
with the Lord. 

20. &woxaradddga.. The dzo may be intensive, “ prorsus 
reconciliare,” or, as in doxa@tordvar, may mean “again” (so 
Alford, Ell., Lightfoot, Soden). ‘Conciliari extraneo possent, 
reconciliari vero non alii quam suo,” Tertull. adv. Marc. v. 19. 
But xata\Adooew is the word always used by St. Paul in Rom. 
and Cor. of reconciliation to God ; and of a wife to her husband, 
1 Cor. vil. 11. See on Eph. ii. 16. 

ta wdvra, defined as it is presently after by etre ra éwi ras hs, 
x.t.X., cannot be limited to the Church (as Beza), nor to men 
(especially the heathen, Olshausen), nor yet to intelligent beings 
generally. “‘ How far this restoration of universal nature may be 
subjective, as involved in the changed perceptions of man thus 
brought into harmony with God, and how far it may have an 
objective and independent existence, it were vain to speculate,” 
Lightfoot. Compare droxatacrdcews wayvtwy, Acts iil, 21; also 
Rom. viii. 21. 

els adrév. If our interpretation of this were to be determined 
solely by considerations of language, we should have no hesitation 
in referring atdréy to the same antecedent as éy aire, 8’ atrov, and 
avrov after oravpov, that is Christ, and that, whatever subject we 
adopt for evdéxnce, but especially if ray rd wA. is not taken as the 
subject. On this interpretation the dwoxaraAAcfar ra ravra eis 
avrov would refer back to ra mwdvra cis aitov... &riora. If 
éaur@ was necessary in 2 Cor. v. 19, was it not more necessary 
here in order to avoid ambiguity ? 

It is, however, a serious objection to this view that we nowhere 
read of reconciliation to Christ, but only through Him to God. 
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This objection is, indeed, somewhat weakened by the consideration, 
first, that this is the only place in which the reconciliation of ra 
mwdvra is mentioned. In 2 Cor. v. 19 the words which follow éaurg, 
viz. pn AoytCopevos airois Ta Topamrrdpara airiv, x.7.r., show that 
xoopos has not the wide significance of ra wdvra here. Secondly, 
that already in ver. 17 there is predicated of Christ what elsewhere is 
predicated of God, viz. 8’ airovd xai eis abrov ra wayra (Rom. xi. 35). 
Thirdly, here only is eis used instead of the dative after (azo) 
xatadAdooev. The difference is slight, and only in the point of 
view ; but the change would be accounted for by the reference 
to ver. 17. 

It deserves notice that some expositors who reject this view use 
language which at least approximates to the idea of reconciliation 
to Christ. Thus Alford, speaking of the “sinless creation,” says it 
*‘is lifted into nearer participation and higher glorification of Him, 
and is thus reconciled, though not in the strictest yet in a very 
intelligible and allowable sense.” 

If way rd wAnpwpa is the subject, and airdy be viewed as 
= Tov @edv, this antecedent would be supplied from way 76 mA. 
in which, on this view, it is involved. On the other hand, if 
the subject of ev8dxyoe is 6 @eds understood, this, of course, is the 
antecedent. But the reference of atrov (reflexive) to an unexpressed 
subject is harsh, notwithstanding Jas. i. 12. 

alprvomoufons belongs to the subject of the verb, the masc. 
being adopted xara ouveow, as in il, 19. This was inevitable, 
since the personal character of 6 eipyvoroinoas could not be lost 
sight of. 

As it is Christ who is specified in Eph. ii, 15 as srocéy elpyvm, 
Chrysostom, Theodoret, Oecum. and many moderns, although 
making 6 0 eds the subject of evddxyoe, have so understood eipyve- 
moyoas here ‘by the common participial anacoluthon” ; but this 
is a very harsh separation of the participial clause from the finite 
verb, and introduces confusion amongst the pronouns. 

Sv adroé, repeated for the sake of emphasis, “by Him, I say.” 
This repetition, especially in so pointed a connexion with ra ézi 
THs yns and ra év rots otpavois, still further emphasises the fact that 
angelic mediators have no share in the work of reconciliation, nay, 
that these heavenly beings themselves are included amongst those 
to whom the benefit of Christ’s work extends. 

The second 8’ aérof is read by SAC DK P and most mss., Syr. (both) 
Boh., Chrys. Theodoret. It is omitted by BD*GL, Old Lat. Vulg. Arm. 


Eth., ’ Theophy]. Ambrosiaster, a4, There would be a tendency to omit them 
as superfluous. 


etre ra émt tijs yiis, efre ta ev tois odpavots, There is much 
diversity of opinion as to the interpretation of this passage; 
**torquet interpretes,” says Davenant, “et vicissim ab illis tor- 
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quetur.” First, are we to understand ra wavra as limited to 
intelligent creatures, or as including also unreasoning and lifeless 
things? Alford, Meyer, and many others adopt the latter view, 
which, indeed, Alford says is “clearly” the apostle’s meaning. 
Rom. vili. 19-22 is compared, where it is said that the «riots has 
been made subject to parawrys. But it is not easy to see how the 
reversal of this pararys or the delivery from the dovAcia ris 
@Oopas can be called “reconciliation to God.” Reconciliation 
implies enmity, and this cannot be predicated of unreasoning and 
lifeless things. The neuter ra wavra does not bind us to this 
interpretation, it is simply the most concise and striking expression 
of universality. But, further, what is meant by the reconciliation 
of heavenly beings? Many commentators suppose the meaning 
to be that even good angels have need to be in some sense 
*“‘reconciled.” Calvin observes: “duabus de causis Angelos 
quoque oportuit cum Deo pacificari: nam quum creaturae sint, 
extra lapsus periculum non erant, nisi Christi gratia fuissent con- 
firmati . . . Deinde in hac ipsa obedientia quam praestant Deo, 
non est tam exquisita perfectio ut Deo omni exparte et citra 
veniam satisfaciat. Atque huc procul dubio spectat sententia ista 
ex libro Job (iv. 18). ‘In Angelis suis reperiet iniquitatem’ ; 
nam si de diabolo exponitur, quid magnam? pronuntiat autem illic 
Spiritus Summam puritatem sordere, si ad Dei tustitiam exigatur.” 
Similarly De Wette, Bleek, Huther, Alford, Moule. The last 
named adopts Alford’s statement: “No reconciliation must be 
thought of which shall resemble ours in its process, for Christ took 
not upon Him the seed of angels, nor paid any propitiatory penalty 
in the root of their nature. . . . But forasmuch as He is their 
Head as well as ours . . . it cannot be but that the great event in 
which He was glorified through suffering should also bring them 
nearer to God. . . . That such increase [of blessedness] might be 
described as a reconcliation is manifest: we know from Job xv. 15 
that ‘the heavens are not clean in His sight’; and 2d. iv. 18, ‘ His 
angels He charged [charges] with folly.’” The general truth may 
be admitted without accepting Eliphaz the Temanite as a final 
authority. But imperfection is not enmity, and the difficulty is in 
the application of the term “reconciled” in the sense of “lifted 
into nearer participation and higher glorification” of God. Dave- 
nant, followed by Alexander, says that Christ has reconciled 
angels “analogically, by taking away from them the possibility of 
falling.” 

It is hardly necessary to dwell on the opinion of Origen, that 
the devil and his angels are referred to; or on that of Beza, van 
Til, a/., that ra év rots ctpavois are the souls of those who died in 
the Lord before the coming of Christ, and who are supposed to 
have been admitted into heaven by virtue of His work which was 
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to come. Neither opinion has any support in Scripture. (Bengel 
notes that wdyra “continet etiam defunctos,” but does not suppose 
them referred to as in heaven.) 

A better view is that of Harless (adopted also by Reuss, 
Oltramare, a/.), according to which the reconciliation proper 
applies only to ra émi ris y7s, but the apostle adds ra é& rots oip., 
“not as if there were in heaven any real need of redemption, nor 
as if heaven were only added as a rhetorical figure, but because 
the Lord and Creator of the whole body, whose members are 
heaven and earth, in restoring one member has restored the whole 
body ; and herein consists the greatest significance of the reconcilia- 
tion, that it is not only the restoration of the earthly life, but the 
restoration of the harmony of the universe” (Harless, “pf. p. 53). 

Ritschl thinks that St. Paul refers to the angels concerned in 
the giving of the law, to whom he believes the apostle here and 
elsewhere attributes a certain lack of harmony with the Divine 
plan of redemption (Jahrb. f. Deutsche Theol. 1863, p. 522f.). 
Compare il. 15. 

Meyer’s solution is that the reference is to angels as a category, 
not as individuals. The original normal relation between God 
and these higher spirits no longer subsists so long as the hostile 
realm of demons still exists; whose power has indeed been 
broken by the death of the Lord, but which shall be fully destroyed 
at the Parousia. 

Hammond argues at considerable length that “heaven and 
earth” was a Hebrew expression for “this lower earth.” Chry- 
sostom takes the accusatives to depend on eipyvoroincas. This 
is clear from his question, ra 8& év rots otpavots mis elpyvo- 
woinoe; His reply is that the angels had been made hostile to 
men, seeing their Lord insulted (or as Theodoret more generally 
says, on account of the wickedness of the many). God, then, not 
only made things on earth to be at peace, but brought man to the 
angels, him who was their enemy. This was profound peace. 
Why then, says the apostle, have ye confidence in the angels? 
So far are they from bringing you near, that had not God Himself 
reconciled you to them, ye would not have been at peace. So 
Augustine (Znchir. 62): “pacificantur coelestia cum terrestribus, 
et terrestria cum coelestibus.” Erasmus adopts the same con- 
struction, amending the Latin version thus: “ pacificatis et iis quae 
in terra sunt, et quae in coelis.” Bengel’s interpretation is similar, 
and he appears to adopt the same construction, for he compares 
Luke xix. 38, efpyvm év otpava: and comparing this again with 
Luke it. 14, éwi yijs elpyvn, he remarks that what those in heaven 
ca:l peace on earth, those on earth call peace in heaven. This 
construction does not seem to be open to any grammatical objec- 
tion, Only two instances of eipyvomrorety are cited in the I.exicons, 
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one from the Sept., Prov. x. ro, where it is intransitive; the other 
from Hermes, af. Stob. Ea. Phys. p. 984, where the middle is 
used transitively, rore xat airy tov idcov Spdpov eipyvororetra, As 
to the form of the compound, Aristotle uses ddomaely with an 
accusative, Res. i. 1. 2, SpAov Gre ely dy atra xai ddoroev. So 
Aoyorociy takes an accus., ¢.¢. ovpmopds, Lys. p. 165, 26; cf. 
Thue. vi. 38, a7. It 1s singular that this construction which yields 
an excellent sense has been entirely overlooked, and the interpreta- 
tion of Chrys., etc. met with the objection that daoxara\Adgar 
... dre tad... ere ta Cannot mean to reconcile these two 
with one another. 

May it not be that the difficulty arises from attempting to turn 
what is practically a hypothetical statement into a categorical 
assertion? St. Paul has in his mind throughout this part of the 
Epistle the teaching of the false teachers at Colossae, who knew, 
forsooth, all about the celestial hierarchy, with its various orders, 
some of which were doubtless regarded as not entirely in harmony 
with the Divine will. The apostle no more adopts their view here 
than he adopts their hierarchical system. The point on which he 
insists is that all must be brought into harmony, and that this is 
effected through Christ. 

Are we, however, justified in assuming that all Ta éy trois 
ovpavots (which is not necessarily equivalent to “‘in heaven”) are 
holy angels, or were so conceived by St. Paul? If there are 
‘other worlds than ours,” would not their inhabitants be reckoned 
as év Tots Ovpavots ? 

21-28. The Colossians are reminded that this reconciliation 
applies to them also, and that the object in view ts that they may be 
blameless in the sight of God. But this depends on their holding fast 
by the truth which they have been taught. 


21. We must first note the difference of reading in the last word of the 
verse. dmoxarahAdynre is read by B, 17 (dmoxarnA\Adkyrat); dwoxaradda- 
yévres, by D*G, the Latindgm Goth., Iren. (transl.) @/.; but all other 
authorities have droxarj\Aatev. Lachm., Meyer, Lightfoot, Weiss adopt dmro- 
xarn\Adyyre, which is given a place in the margin by Treg. WH. and Rev. 
It is argued that droxaraA\ayévres is an emendation, for grammatical reasons, 
of droxarnhAdynre (though a careless one, for it should be accus.). These two 
sets of authorities, then, may be taken together as attesting the ive. As 
between droxarn\Ady7re and droxar}\Aater, there is in favour of the former 
the consideration that, if the latter had been the original reading, the con- 
struction would be plain, and no reason would exist for altering it. Lightfoot 
regards this reading of B as perhaps the highest testimony of all to the great 
value of that MS. 

With the reading dwoxar#\\atey there is a slight anacoluthon, there bein 
no direct protasis. Examples, however, are not infrequent of a clause wi 
dé following a participle which indirectly supplies the protasis. The anaco- 
Iuthon might indeed be avoided by making buds depend on droxaradAdgat ; 
but this would be more awkward ; and, besides, ver. 21 obviously begins a new 
paragraph, resuming the thought from which the apostle had digressed in 15. 
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With the reading dwroxarn\Adyrre it is possible to regard the clause vurl 
3¢—@avdrov as parenthetical. ‘‘ And you who once were estranged (but now 
ye have been reconciled) to present you, I say,” the second vas repeating 
the first; and so Lachmann, Lightfoot, Moule. But, considering the im- 
portance of the clause, it is perhaps better (with Meyer) to understand the 
construction as an anacoluthon, the apostle having begun the sentence with 
the active in his mind, and, in a manner not unusual with him, passing to a 
more independent form of statement. This, too, seems much more in St. 
Paul’s manner than the parenthesis supposed by Lachmann. 


kat duds, “and you also,” woré Svras dam)dotprapévous, “ who 
were once in a state of estrangement.” ovras expresses more 
forcibly the settledness of the alienation. For dzadXorpiwdw see on 
Eph. ii. 12. Here the remote object must be God, as of its opposite 
droxaraAAaooey, and the word implies that they belonged to another 
(&AAOrpios) (they were, in fact, subject to the éfovoia rod oxérovs), 
and that this was the consequence of movement away from Him 
(dzro-). Alford understands the verb here objectively, ‘‘ banished ” ; 
but it seems more congruous to the whole context (déroxarad., 
€yOpovs) to understand it subjectively, “estranged (in mind).” 

dxOpods tH Stavoia. éxApovs is taken passively by Meyer, 
‘‘invisos Deo.” But such a meaning is not justified either by the 
context here or by the use of the word elsewhere ; cf. Rom. viii. 7, 
TO dpdovynpa THs capKds ExOpa cis @edv. Even in Rom. v. 10, ei yap 
€xOpoi dvres xatnd\Adynpey TO Ged, x.7.r., It is best understood 
actively ; there, as here, the sinner is spoken of as reconciled to 
God, not God to the sinner. Indeed, nowhere in the N.T. is the 
latter expression used. The fact that it occurs in Clement, in the 
Const. Apost., and in the Apocrypha (Meyer), only makes its absence 
from the N.T. the more noticeable. As Lightfoot observes, “it is 
the mind of man, not the mind of God, which must undergo a 
change, that a reunion may be effected.” It was not because God 
hated the world, but because He loved it, that He sent His Son. 
In Rom. x. 28, where the Jews are said to be éx@poi in a passive 
sense, this is not absolute, but xara 16 ebayyéAtov, and they are at 
the same time dyamyrot. Here, in particular, the active sense is 
required by the following rj duavoig, which Meyer indeed interprets 
as a “causal dative” (as if it were=dia ry diavotav). But in 
€xOpés +7 Stavoig. the two notions must have the same subject 
(jzav not being added). Besides, if so intended, dcavota would 
surely be qualified by zovnpa or the like. 7 dcavoig, then, is the 
dative of the part affected, as in éoxorwpévoe 7 Scavoig, Eph. iv. 18 ; 
xaGapoi ri xapdia, Matt. v. 8. 

€v Tots Epyots Tots wornpots, the practical sphere in which the 
preceding characteristics exhibited themselves. A striking contrast 
to the description of the Christian walk in ver. ro. 

22. vuvi 8é, “now,” z.¢e. in the present order of things, not ‘at 
the present moment.” The aorist marks that the state of things 
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followed a given event. It is correctly rendered by the English 
perfect. So ver. 26; also Eph. ii. 13, itl. 5; Rom. v. 11, vii. 6, 
xi. 30, 31, Xvi 26; 2 Tim. 1. 10; t Pet. i. 10, il, ro, 25. We have 
the aorist similarly used in Plato, Symp. 193 A, mp> Tov, aovep 
Ady, dy Hyer’ vuvi 82 Sea ri adexiav SipxicOnpey brd rod @eod, and 
in Isaeus, De Cleon. her. 20, rove ptv . . . vovi 88. . . éBovdAnbn. 

d&woxamAAdynre or doxarp\Aagev. For reading and construc- 
tion, see above. 

év 7G odpane tis capKds abrod, év pointing to the medium of the 
reconciliation. The addition of ris capxds atrod, “consisting in 
His flesh,” has been variously accounted for. Beza, Huther, Barry, 
a/,, suppose the expression directed against Docetism ; but there is 
no direct evidence of this form of error so early, nor does there 
appear to be any allusion to it in this Epistle. Others, as Bengel, 
Olshausen, Lightfoot, supposed the words added to distinguish 
between the physical and the spiritual cpa, i.e. the Church. But 
this would be irrelevant. Marcion, however, omitted r7s capxds 
as inconsistent with his views, and explained év rm odpare of the 
Church. Tertullian, referring to this, says: ‘in eo corpore in quo 
mori potuit per carnem mortuus est, non per ecclesiam sed propter 
ecclesiam” (Adv. Marc. v.19). The most probable explanation 
is that the words have reference to the opinion of the false teachers, 
that angels who were without a capa ris capxds assisted in the 
work of reconciliation (so Alford, Ellicott, Meyer, Soden). 8a rod 
@aydrov expresses the manner in which the reconciliation was 
wrought. . 


After Jarydrov, abrof is added in 8 A P a/., Boh. Arm. ai. 


mwapacrica: Suds. With the reading azoxarj\Aagey this in- 
finitive expresses the final purpose ; comp. 2 Cor. xi. 2, nppocapyny 
ipais évi avdpl, wapSivov dyviv wapacrnca ro XpiorG. Here, how- 
ever, the verb has its judicial sense ; comp. 2 Cor. iv. 14, 6 éyeipas 
tov Kuptoy ‘Incow xai jpas oiv “Inood éyepet xai wapacrjce civ 
ipiv. As this rapacrioa: is thus included by God Himself in His 
work as the consequence of the reconciliation which He has 
accomplished, it follows that there is no room for anything to 
be contributed to this end by man himself. 

With the reading aroxarndAaynre two constructions are possible. 
First, it may be taken as dependent on eiddxyoe, vuvi Sé—Oavdrov 
being parenthetical (Lightfoot). This makes the sentence rather 
involved. Or, secondly, the subject of rapaorjoa: and that of 
dmoxar. may be the same, viz. duets, “ut sisteretis vos.” Comp. 
Rom. Vi 13, rapacrycare éavrovs To eG; 2 Tim. ii. 15, orovdacov 
ceavrov Séxtov rapacrioa To @ed. There is here no emphasis on 
the reflexive sense (the words being nearly equivalent to “that ye 
may stand”), so that éavrovs is not required. 
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Lightfoot regards zapaorjoa: here as sacnificial, paraphrasing 
thus: “He will present you a living sacrifice, an acceptable offer- 
ing to Himself.” But this is reading into the words something 
which is not suggested, nor even favoured, by the context. Though 
dyiovs xai aywpous may seem to be borrowed from the vocabulary of 
sacrifice, the combination does not carry any such connotation 
with it. Comp. Eph. 1. 4 (éeAéfaro quads) elvac qpas dyiovs kai 
Guapous Katevwmriov avrov ; 10, ver. 27 (in connexion with the same 
verb zapacryvat, where the figure is that of a bride); Jude 24, 
oTnoa. katevurrvov THs Sd€ys airov aywpovs. daveyxA7rovs, moreover, 
is not suitable to sacrifice. It is a judicial term, and thus deter- 
mines the sense of the other two, rapaorjcat being quite as much 
a judicial as a sacrificial word ; cf. Acts xxiii. 33. May we not add 
that the thought expressed in Lightfoot’s paraphrase has no parallel 
inthe N.T.? For Rom. xii. 1 does not support the idea of God pre- 
senting believers to Himself as a sacrifice. Accordingly, this view 
is rejected by most commentators. The adjectives, then, are best 
understood of moral and spiritual character, the first expressing 
the positive aspect, the others the negative ; and xarevwmov abrov 
being connected with the verb, which requires such an addition, 
not with the adjectives, nor with the last only. 

28. ef ye, “assuming that.” See Eph. iii. 2. 

émpévere, “ye abide, continue in,” a figurative use of érpeéver, 
occurring several times in St. Paul (only), and always with the 
simple dative ; cf. Rom. vi. 1, xi. 22, 23; 1 Tim. iv. 16. (In Acts 
xill. 43 the genuine reading is mpoopévew.) The ém- is not 
intensive, as if érievew were stronger than pevew (cf. 2 Cor. ix. 9; 
2 Tim. ii. 13; 1 Tim. ii. 15; Acts xviii. 20, ix. 43, xxviii. 12, 14). 
It adds the idea of locality. 

T{ wiotet, 2.¢. tyov, referring to 1. 4. 

TeBepedwpévor kat éSpator, the former word referring to the sure 
foundation (Eph. iil. 17), the latter to the firmness of the structure. 
éSpaios occurs also in 1 Cor. vil. 37, 5s 5¢ gorge &y rq xapdig abrod 
éSpatos, and in 1 Cor. xv. 58, édpator yiverOe, dperaxivyror, 

p}) petaxcvodpevor expresses the same idea on the negative side, 
but defined more precisely by the following words. It seems 
better taken as middle than passive, especially considering the 
present tense, “not constantly shifting.” The use of «7 implies 
that this clause 1s conditioned by the preceding (Winer, § 55. 12). 

Gwd rijs €Atidos. As the three preceding expressions involve 
the same figure, Soden regards these words as connected (by 
zeugma) with the first two as well as with the third. 

to} edayyeAlou, subjective genitive, the hope that belongs to 
the gospel. Comp. 7 éAmis rijs xAjoews, Eph. 1. 18, iv. 4. 

o§ jKxovoare, x... Three points to enforce the duty of not 
being moved, etc. They had heard this gospel; the same had 
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been universally preached, and the a stle himself was a minister 
of it. mwaAw abrous pépee paprupas, elra ri keine dmagav . . . 
Kai Touro els 70 dfvoruorrov ouvredc. ae péya yap avrod jv TO 
dfiwpa Novrdv ravraxod gdopuévou, kal THs aikounevne ovros SiacKddov, 
Chrys. 

ev wéoy xtioe, “in all creation,” RV., or “among every 
creature,” Coverdale, Lightfoot ; cf. Mark xvi. 1 5 (where, however, 
xrioes has the article), xnpvtare 7d evayyékiov macy TE Tice. In 
both places the thought is of proclamation and of reception by 
faith ; and therefore we can hardly (with Lightfoot) bring in “all 
creation, animate and inanimate.” 

The expression xypvx6évros is probably not to be regarded as 
hyperbolical, but ideal, ‘it ‘was’ done when the Saviour . . . bade 
it be done” (Moule). 


After rdoy, ry is added in 8° D°K LP and most. It is absent from 
x* ABC D*G 17, etc. 


od éyersuny €yw Naidos Sideoves. Returning to his introduction 
of himself in ver. 1, the apostle prepares to say some further words 
of introduction of himself and his calling, before entering on the 
main topic of the Epistle. It is not for the purpose of magnifying 
his office that he thus names himself, but to impress on his readers 
that the gospel which they had heard, and which was proclaimed 
in all the world, was the very gospel that he preached. 

For Sudxovos, &* P read xypv§ Kai drdcroAcs. A combines 
both readings. 

24-29. The apostles own qualification as a minister of this 
gospel. To him has been given the privilege of knowing and pro- 
claiming this mystery which was hidden from former ages, namely, 
that of Christ dwelling in them. It ts his mission to make thts 
known, and so to admonish and teach that he may present every man 
perfect. This he earnestly labours to do through the power of Christ. 

24. viv xaipe. viv is not transitional (“quae cum ita sint,” 
Liicke), which would require oty, or the like, but refers to present 
time. Now as a prisoner “with a chain upon my wrist ” (Eadie). 
His active service as Sidxovos is at present suspended, but the 
sufferings which it had brought upon him are a source of joy. 
Lightfoot understands it thus: ‘ Now, when I contemplate the 
lavish wealth of God’s mercy, now when I see all the glory of 
bearing a part in this magnificent work, my sorrow is turned into 
joy.” But there is no indication of such a connexion of thought 
in the text. 


8s is prefixed to »6» in D* G, Vulg. a/. (AV.). It is, doubtless, a repeti- 
tion of the first syllable of Sidxovos, assisted by the desire to supply a connect- 

link between the sentences. For examples of similar abruptness compare 
Cae vii. 9; 1 Tim. i. 12. 
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év. Compare Phil. i. 18, é rovr@ xaipw : Rom. V. 3, kavywopeba 
é&y rats OAiperw. 


After wa@jpaciv, pov is added in Text. Rec. with X° and many cursives, 
Syr-Pesh. Arm. Eth. ai. 


irép Spay, to be connected with raAjpacrw. His sufferings had 
been brought on him by his labours on behalf of the Gentiles, 
‘“‘propter vestrum gentium salutem,” Estius, and so with a kindly 
personal reference he represents them as endured on behalf of the 
Colossians, who shared in the benefit of his ministry. The article 
is not required before trép tpav, rots rabjpacw being = ols racy. 

dvravarAnp®. This double compound is not found elsewhere 
in LXX or N.T. dvazAnpody is found six times in N.T., twice in 
connexion with torépyya, 1 Cor. xvi. 17; Phil. i. 30. mpocava- 
wAnpovv also occurs twice with torépyya, but in a different sense, 
the former verb referring to a deficiency left by, the latter to one 
felt by, the persons mentioned. What modification is introduced 
in the meaning of dvamAnpovv by the addition of évre- is disputed. 
dvrt in composition with a verb does not imply “instead of 
another,” as Photius here takes it (rovréoriy, "Avri Seowdrov xai 
SdacrxdA0ov 6 SodAos ey, x.7. A); but “ over against,” which may be 
either in opposition, as dyriA€yu, dvrixeiuat, Or in correspondence, in 
turn, as avriperpéw, dvrexaXéw (Luke xiv. 12), dvtiAapBavopas, etc. 
Here the dyre has been understood by some as referring to 
Staxovia, the suffering now taking the place of the former active 
service, or as indicating that the apostle’s afflictions were in 
response to what Christ had done for him. It is, perhaps, 
sufficient to say, with Wetstein, that it indicates the correspond. 
ence with the torépnpa, “ dvri torepyparos succedit dvarAnpwpa.” 
(So Meyer, Alford, Ellicott, Eadie, Soden.) Lightfoot objects that 
this practically deprives dvr: of any meaning, for dvarAnpov alone 
would denote as much. He adopts Winer’s view, that dyrava- 
adnpow is used of one who “ alterius torépnua de suo explet,” 
or, as Lightfoot puts it, “that the supply comes from an opposite 
quarter to the deficiency.” Instances are cited in which this idea 
(or rather that of “a different quarter *) i is expressed in the context, 
for example, Dion Cass. xliv. 48, ty’ ooovy . . . évéde, rovro éx ris 
mapa tov dAAwy ouvreXcias avravarAnpwbp. The requirements of 
this passage seem to be fully met by the idea of correspondence, 
as will appear if we translate: ‘in order that . . . as much as was 
wanting . . . this might be correspondingly supplied.” And in 
the two instances in which dvamAnpovw is used with tordpypa, the 
supply is from a different quarter from the deficiency, so that there 
is no more reason for including this idea in dyravarA. than in 
dva7. 

In Demosth. (De Symm. p. 182), tovrav trav cuppwpiay éxdoryny 
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dierely xeleiu wévre pépy Kara Sudexa dySpas, dvravar\npoowwras 
mpos tov evropwrarov del trovs dmropwrdtovs, the idea is that the 
poorer members should balance the rich in each pépos, so as to 
equalise the pépy. It is this idea of balance that is expressed 
by the dyre-, 

Similarly the substantive dyravarAypwots in Diog. Laert. x. 48, 
Kat yap pevors dd THs Tov Twpdrov éxiToARs cvvexis cupBaive, 
ovx éridnros aloOyoa Sia tiv dvtavarAjpwow, te. on account of 
the counter-supply, z.¢. the supply which “meets ” the deficiency. 

It 1s not, perhaps, an over-refinement to suggest that dyrava- 
aAnp® Is More unassuming than dvazAnpa, since part of the force 
of the word is thrown on the idea of correspondence. 

ta Oorepipara. The plural is used because the afflictions are 
not regarded as a unity from which there is a definite shortcoming. 
Compare 1 Thess. iil. 10, ra torepjpara THs Ticrews tay, where 
the singular would suggest that their. faith, as faith, was defective, 
while the plural suggests that there were points in which it needed 
to be made perfect. 

Tay Odipewy tou Xpiotou. By two classes of commentators these 
words are understood to mean the afflictions which Christ endured. 
First, many Roman Catholic expositors, including Caietan, Bellar- 
mine, and more recently Bisping, find in the passage a support for 
the theory that the merits of the saints constitute a treasure of the 
Church from which indulgences may be granted. Estius, with his 
usual candour, while holding the doctrine to be Catholic and 
apostolic, yet judges that “‘ex hoc Ap. loco non videtur admodum 
solide statui posse. Non enim sermo iste, quo dicit Ap. se pati 
pro ecclesia, necessario sic accipiendus est, quod pro redimendis 
peccatorum poenis quas fidelis debent, patiatur, quod forte 
nonnihil haberet arrogantiae; sed percommode sic accipitur, 
quomodo proxime dixerat ‘gaudeo in passionibus meis pro 
vobis’ ut nimirum utraque parte significet afflictiones et perse- 
cutiones pro salute fidelium ipsiusque ecclesiae promovendae 
toleratas.” It has been more fully replied (e.g. by Lightfoot) 
that the sufferings of Christ may be regarded from two different 
points of view, either as satisfactoriae or aedificatoriae. In the 
former sense there can be no torépypa, Christ’s sufferings and 
thosé of His servants are different in &:md, and therefore in- 
commensurable. But in this sense 6Afjus would be an unsuitable 
word, and, in fact, it is never applied in any sense to Christ’s 
sufferings. In the second point of view, however, that of minis- 
terial utility, “it is a simple matter of fact that the afflictions 
of every saint and martyr do supplement the afflictions of Christ. 
The Church is built up by repeated acts of self-denial in successive 
individuals and successive generations ” (Lightfoot). 

It is no doubt true that these “continue the work which Christ 
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began” (compare 2 Cor. i. 5; 1 Pet. iv. 13). But to say this is 
not to say that there was any “shortcoming” in the afflictions of 
Christ. His work, including His sufferings, was absolutely com- 
plete ; and so far as others carry it on, their work is included in 
His (Phil. iv. 13). To say that He left something “ behind” is to 
slur over the meaning of torépyya, which does not mean some- 
thing left behind, but a want of sufficiency. Nowhere in the N.T. 
is anything of the kind suggested. And the Colossians were the 
last to whom St. Paul would use, without explanation, a phrase 
which would be so open to misconception, as tending to foster the 
delusion that either saints or angels could add anything to Christ’s 
work. If affliction could do so, why not (it might be said) self- 
imposed suffering, asceticism, or gratuitous self-denial? Moreover, 
can it be supposed that St. Paul, who calls himself the least of 
saints, and not meet to be called an apostle, would express him- 
self thus without some qualification? Lightfoot would mitigate 
the apparent arrogance by the remark that “the present tense, 
dvravarAnpe@, denotes an inchoate, not a complete act.” The 
term “inchoate” does not seem to be justified. The present, 
indeed, denotes an act continuing and therefore not finished, but 
not incomplete as far as the present moment is concerned. Com- 
pare the instances of dvam)npo itself: Matt. xii. 14, dyaxAnpodrac 
airois 4 wpopyreia, x.7.A.: 1 Cor. xiv. 16, 6 dvarAnpGv tov Térov 
tov iSwrov: 2 Cor. ix. 12, ob peovov dort mpocavarAnpovoa Ta 
torepypara tav ayiwy, GANA Kal wepisoeovoa, «1.4. Compare 
also the present of zAnpovtyv, Gal. v. 14; Eph. v. 18; Col. iv. 17. 
A third view is adopted by Chrysostom, Theophylact, 
Augustine, and most expositors, ancient and moder. According 
to this, “the afflictions of Christ” are the sufferings of His Body, 
the Church, so called because “He really felt them.” So 
Augustine on Ps. lIxi says of Christ, “qui passus est in capite 
nostro et patitur in membris suis, id est, nobis ipsis.” And Leo, 
quoted by Bohmer (ap. Eadie), “passio Christi perducitur ad 
finem mundi,” etc. This view is adopted amongst late com- 
mentators by Alford, Ellicott, De Wette, Olshausen. But the 
notion that Chnst suffers affliction in His people is nowhere 
found inthe N.T. Acts ix. 4, “Why persecutest thou Me?” is not 
an instance. There the persecution of His saints is represented as 
directed against Him, but He is not represented as suffering from 
it. The idea that the glorified Christ continues to suffer, and that 
“‘ His tribulations will not be complete till the last pang shall have 
past” (Alf.) (an idea which, as Meyer observes, would seem to 
imply even the thought of Christ’s dying in the martyrs), is incon- 
sistent with the scriptural representations of His exalted state. It 
is true that He sympathises with the afflictions of His people; but 
sympathy is not affliction, nor can the fact of this sympathy justify 
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Sterety xededw mévre pépyn xara Suwdexa dySpas, dvravarAnpodvras 
™pos Tov evropwrarov det rovs dwopwratous, the idea is that the 
poorer members should balance the rich in each pépos, so as to 
equalise the pépy. It is this idea of balance that is expressed 
by the dyr-. 

Similarly the substantive dyravarAypwors in Diog. Laert. x. 48, 
Kat yap pevois dd THs TOV cwpdTwy erirodns Cvexns TpBaivel, 
ox éridyAos aicbnoe Sia rH dvtavarAjpwow, t.¢. on account of 
the counter-supply, z.¢e. the supply which “ meets ” the deficiency. 

It is not, perhaps, an over-refinement to suggest that dvrava- 
awAnp® is More unassuming than dvawAnpa, since part of the force 
of the word is thrown on the idea of correspondence. 

ta Sorepyjpara. The plural is used because the afflictions are 
not regarded as a unity from which there is a definite shortcoming. 
Compare 1 Thess. iii. 10, ra torepnpara THs wiotews tpov, where 
the singular would suggest that their. faith, as faith, was defective, 
while the plural suggests that there were points in which it needed 
to be made perfect. 

Tay Odipewy tou Xpiotod. By two classes of commentators these 
words are understood to mean the afflictions which Christ endured. 
First, many Roman Catholic expositors, including Caietan, Bellar- 
mine, and more recently Bisping, find in the passage a support for 
the theory that the merits of the saints constitute a treasure of the 
Church from which indulgences may be granted. Estius, with his 
usual candour, while holding the doctrine to be Catholic and 
apostolic, yet judges that ‘‘ex hoc Ap. loco non videtur admodum 
solide statui posse. Non enim sermo iste, quo dicit Ap. se pati 
pro ecclesia, necessario sic accipiendus est, quod pro redimendis 
peccatorum poenis quas fidelis debent, patiatur, quod forte 
nonnihil haberet arrogantiae; sed percommode sic accipitur, 
quomodo proxime dixerat ‘gaudeo in passionibus meis pro 
vobis’ ut nimirum utraque parte significet afflictiones et perse- 
cutiones pro salute fidelium ipsiusque ecclesiae promovendae 
toleratas.” It has been more fully replied (eg. by Lightfoot) 
that the sufferings of Christ may be regarded from two different 
points of view, either as satisfactoriae or aedificatoriae. In the 
former sense there can be no torépypa, Christ’s sufferings and 
thosé of His servants are different in Aad, and therefore in- 
commensurable. But in this sense OAs would be an unsuitable 
word, and, in fact, it is never applied in any sense to Christ’s 
sufferings. In the second point of view, however, that of minis- 
terial utility, “it is a simple matter of fact that the afflictions 
of every saint and martyr do supplement the afflictions of Christ. 
The Church is built up by repeated acts of self-denial in successive 
individuals and successive generations ” (Lightfoot). 

It is no doubt true that these “continue the work which Christ 
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began” (compare 2 Cor. i. 5; 1 Pet. iv. 13). But to say this is 
not to say that there was any “shortcoming” in the afflictions of 
Christ. His work, including His sufferings, was absolutely com- 
plete ; and so far as others carry it on, their work is included in 
His (Phil. iv. 13). To say that He left something “ behind” is to 
slur over the meaning of torépyya, which does not mean some- 
thing left behind, but a want of sufficiency. Nowhere in the N.T. 
is anything of the kind suggested. And the Colossians were the 
last to whom St. Paul would use, without explanation, a phrase 
which would be so open to misconception, as tending to foster the 
delusion that either saints or angels could add anything to Christ’s 
work. If affliction could do so, why not (it might be said) self- 
imposed suffering, asceticism, or gratuitous self-denial? Moreover, 
can it be supposed that St. Paul, who calls himself the least of 
saints, and not meet to be called an apostle, would express him- 
self thus without some qualification? Lightfoot would mitigate 
the apparent arrogance by the remark that “the present tense, 
dvravarAnpe, denotes an inchoate, not a complete act.” The 
term “inchoate” does not seem to be justified. The present, 
indeed, denotes an act continuing and therefore not finished, but 
not incomplete as far as the present moment is concerned. Com- 
pare the instances of dvamwAnpa itself: Matt. xili. 14, dvamAnpotrat 
avrois % mpopnreia, x.7.A,: 1 Cor. xiv. 16, 6 dvarAnpav tov témrov 
tov iuwrov:. 2 Cor. ix. 12, o8 povoy dott xpocavarAnpotca Ta 
torepypara tav dyiwv, GAA Kat wepisroevovea, x.1t.4. Compare 
also the present of zAnpotv, Gal. v. 14; Eph. v. 18; Col. iv. 17. 
A third view is adopted by Chrysostom, Theophylact, 
Augustine, and most expositors, ancient and moder. According 
to this, “the afflictions of Christ” are the sufferings of His Body, 
the Church, so called because “He really felt them.” So 
Augustine on Ps. Ix. says of Chnist, “qui passus est in capite 
nostro et patitur in membris suis, id est, nobis ipsis.” And Leo, 
quoted by Bohmer (ap. Eadie), “passio Christi perducitur ad 
finem mundi,” etc. This view is adopted amongst late com- 
mentators by Alford, Ellicott, De Wette, Olshausen. But the 
notion that Christ suffers affliction in His people is nowhere 
found in the N.T. Acts ix. 4, “ Why persecutest thou Me?” is not 
an instance. There the persecution of His saints is represented as 
directed against Him, but He is not represented as suffering from 
it. The idea that the glorified Christ continues to suffer, and that 
‘His tribulations will not be complete till the last pang shall have 
past” (Alf.) (an idea which, as Meyer observes, would seem to 
imply even the thought of Christ’s dying in the martyrs), is incon- 
sistent with the scriptural representations of His exalted state. It 
is true that He sympathises with the afflictions of His people; but 
sympathy is not affliction, nor ¢an the fact of this sympathy justify 
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the use of the term “afflictions of Christ,” without explanation, to 
mean the afflictions of His Church. This would be particularly 
unsuitable in the present connexion, for it would make St. Paul 
say that he rejoiced in His sufferings because they went to 
increase the afflictions of Christ. 

It remains that (with Meyer, Soden, a/.) we take the expression 
to signify the apostle’s own afflictions; and to this interpretation 
the readers are naturally led, first, by the word 6Adfis, which is 
never used of Christ’s sufferings, but often of the apostle’s ; and, 
secondly, by the defining words év r9 oapxi pov, which are best 
connected with rav OAipewy. For if the writer had intended them 
to be taken with the verb, he would doubtless have written dyrava- 
wAnp® év tH aapxi pov. It is said, indeed, that the words are 
placed here for the sake of the antithesis to rov cwparos atrod. 
But there would be no purpose served by emphasising this 
antithesis here, and to do so would only distract the attention of 
the reader. 

Meyer, however, while adopting this view of OA. rov Xp., 
connects éy 77 o. zou with the verb. On the other hand, Steiger, 
joining these words with 6A. rov Xp., connects both with the follow- 
ing: “the sufferings which Christ endures in my flesh for His 
body.” : 

That St. Paul should call his own sufferings in the service of 
Christ the afflictions of Christ in his flesh, is quite in accordance 
with other expressions of his. For instance, in 2 Cor. i. § he 
speaks of the sufferings of Christ overflowing to him, reproceves 
Ta tabypata tov Xpicrod eis jyads. In Phil. iii. 10 he speaks of 
knowing xowwvia trav rabnudrwv avrov cvppopdilopevos TO Oavarw 
atrov. Again, 2 Cor. iv. 10, ravrore TH véxpwow Tod ‘Incov & Tw 
TwHpare TepipepovTes. 

The form of expression, then, need not cause any difficulty. 
The question what St. Paul means by calling his own troubles the 
afflictions of Christ in his flesh is a different one, and may be 
answered by saying that Christ’s afflictions are regarded as the 
type of all those that are endured l¥ His followers on behalf of 
the Church. So Theodoret: Xpioros rov trép tis éxxAnolas Kare- 
d€faro Odvarov . . . Kai ra GAAa Ooa brepewe, Kal o Oeios drdaroXos 
oravtus trp abris trécty Ta trotika wa0ypata. Compare Matt. 
XX. 23, TO pev wornpidy jou Trico Oe. 

iwép tod odpatos adrov. The use of this designation was prob- 
ably suggested by the mention of odpé. itép is clearly not “in 
the place of,” but “on behalf of”; cf. ver. 7. 

3 €orey  €xxdynoia. The antithesis of caua and odpé rendered 
necessary this explanation of the words cwyaros airov. Besides, 
éxxAnova was required by the following éyevouny diudxovos. 

6 éorw has not the same shade of meaning as yrs éorw 
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(1 Tim. iil. 15, év otkw @eod . . . Ares éoriv éxxAnota). The former 
is equivalent to zd est; the latter to “and such is.” 

25. Fs eyevdunv Sidxoves resumes the od éyev. did. of ver. 23, 
carrying out now the active side of the ministry, as ver. 24 the 
passive. 

cata thy olxovopiay. ‘According to the stewardship in the 
house of God.” On oi. cf. Eph. 1. 10. Here=the office or 
function of a steward, so that he is an oixovdpuos @eod, cf. 1 Cor. ix. 
17, oixovoulay weriorevpa, and Luke xvi. 2. So the apostles and 
other ministers of the Church are called oixovopo., 1 Cor. iv. 1, 7; 
Tit. i. 7; see also 1 Pet. iv. ro. The Church is olkos rod @eoi, 
1 Tim. ii. 15. Chrysostom, @a/., take ox. in the sense “ dispensa- 
tion,” which is inconsistent with ry dofeiody pou. 

els Spas, cf. ver. 24. Connected by Scholefield and Hofmann 
with the following zAynp@oca. But compare Eph. ill. 2, ty 
olxovopiay THS xaptTos TOU Beod rs Sobetons poe eis tuas: and Rom. 
xv. 16, THY xdpw tH Sobeicdy por td Tov @eod eis Td elvai pe 
Aearouvpyov Xpurrov eis ra Evy. 

wAnpacat, not infin. of design, but explanatory of oix. ry 
808. x.7.4. The verb is found in a similar connexion Rom. xv. 19, 
@ore pe... pexpt tov ‘IAAupexod wemAnpwxévat To ebayyArov tov 
Xpwrod. 46 Adyos rod @eod is frequently used by St. Paul for the 
gospel (x Cor. xiv. 36; 2 Cor. il. 17, Iv. 2; 1 Thess. li. 13; 
compare also Acts iv. 31, @/.). The sense then is: “to carry out 
to the full the preaching of the gospel”; “ad summa perducere: 
Paulus ubique ad summa tendit,” Bengel. There is doubtless a 
reference to St. Paul’s special office as the apostle of the Gentiles, 
by virtue of which he gave full development to the “ word of 
God.” This is suggested by do0ciody por eis tuas. 

Beza takes the phrase to mean “to fulfil the promise of God” 
(cf. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 21), which does not suit the context. Fritzsche 
understands it as meaning “to complete the teaching begun by 
Epaphras.” See on Lk. vit. 11. 

26. +d puorhpiov. Lightfoot observes: ‘This is not the only 
term borrowed from the ancient mysteries, which St. Paul employs 
to describe the teaching of the gospel,” and he mentions réAcoy, 
ver. 28; pexvnpa, Phil. iv. 12; and (perhaps) odpayifeoPar in 
Eph. 1. 14. There is, he says, an intentional paradox in the 
employment of the image by St. Paul, since the Christian mysteries 
are not, like the heathen, confined to a narrow circle, but are freely 
communicated to all. But as pvorypioy in the singular is never 
used by Greek writers in connexion with the ancient mysteries, 
and on the other hand appears to have been an ordinary word for 
“secret” (see note on Eph. 1. g), there seems to be no ground 
for the assumption that the term is borrowed from the “ mysteries.” 
The plural is used thrice only by St. Paul, viz. 1 Cor. iv. 1, 
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the use of the term “afflictions of Christ,” without explanation, to 
mean the afflictions of His Church. This would be particularly 
unsuitable in the present connexion, for it would make St. Paul 
say that he rejoiced in His sufferings because they went to 
increase the afflictions of Christ. 

It remains that (with Meyer, Soden, a@/.) we take the expression 
to signify the apostle’s own afflictions; and to this interpretation 
the readers are naturally led, first, by the word 6Atis, which is 
never used of Christ’s sufferings, but often of the apostle’s ; and, 
secondly, by the defining words év 79 capxi pov, which are best 
connected with rav OAifewy. For if the writer had intended them 
to be taken with the verb, he would doubtless have written évrava- 
wAnp® év tH capxi pov. It is said, indeed, that the words are 
placed here for the sake of the antithesis to rod cw~paros airoi. 
But there would be no purpose served by emphasising this 
antithesis here, and to do so would only distract the attention of 
the reader. 

Meyer, however, while adopting this view of OA. rod Xp., 
connects év rj a. xov with the verb. On the other hand, Steiger, 
joining these words with 6A. rod Xp., connects both with the follow- 
ing: “the sufferings which Christ endures in my flesh for His 
body.” . 

That St. Paul should call his own sufferings in the service of 
Christ the afflictions of Christ in his flesh, is quite in accordance 
with other expressions of his. For instance, in 2 Cor. i. 5 he 
speaks of the sufferings of Christ overflowing to him, zreprocever 
Ta waGypara rou Xptorov eis yas. In Phil. ii. 10 he speaks of 
knowing xowwvia rov rabnpdrwv avrod ovppoppifopevos to Oavary 
avrov. Again, 2 Cor. Iv. 10, mdvrore THy véxpwow Tov Incod é&v ry 
Cwpar TEepupepovTes. 

The form of expression, then, need not cause any difficulty. 
The question what St. Paul means by calling his own troubles the 
afflictions of Christ in his flesh 1s a different one, and may be 
answered by saying that Christ’s afflictions are regarded as the 
type of all those that are endured l¥ His followers on behalf of 
the Church. So Theodoret: Xpucros rov trip ris éxxAnoias xare- 
défaro Odvarov . . . Kai ra adAa Goa trépewe, kal o Deios drdatoXos 
oravtus brép atris bréory 74 tokiia ra0jpata. Compare Matt. 
XX. 23, TO pev morypidy pov TiecOe. 

imép tod odpatos adrot. The use of this designation was prob- 
ably suggested by the mention of adp§. tép is clearly not “in 
the place of,” but “on behalf of”; cf. ver. 7. 

3 €or ¥ exxdynoia. The antithesis of caza and oapé rendered 
necessary this explanation of the words cwparos airov. Besides, 
éxxAyoia was required by the following éyevopnv ddxovos. 

6 éorw has not the same shade of meaning as res éorw 
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(1 Tim. ili. 15, éy otxp @eod . . . Hres éotiv éxxAyoia). The former 
is equivalent to zd est; the latter to “and such is.” 

25. hs éyevéuny Sidxoves resumes the ob éyev. didx. of ver. 23, 
carrying out now the active side of the ministry, as ver. 24 the 
passive. 

kata thy otxovoniay. ‘According to the stewardship in the 
house of God.” On oix. cf. Eph. i. 10. Here=the office or 
function of a steward, so that he is an oixovopos @eod, cf. 1 Cor. ix. 
17, oixovopiay wreriorevpas, and Luke xvi. 2. So the apostles and 
other ministers of the Church are called oixovopo, 1 Cor. iv. 1, 7; 
Tit. i. 7; see also 1 Pet. iv. 10. The Church is olxos rod @eov, 
1 Tim. ui. 15. Chrysostom, @/., take oix. in the sense “ dispensa- 
tion,” which is inconsistent with ryv Sofetody por. 

eis Spas, cf. ver. 24. Connected by Scholefield and Hofmann 
with the following wAnpa@ca. But .compare Eph. iii. 2, rH 
olxovopiay THS xdpitos TOV @eod rs SoPetons por eis tpads: and Rom. 
xv. 16, THY xdpw tHv Sobciody por tro Tov Beov eis 7d elvai pe 
Aeroupyov Xprorov eis ra Evy. 

wAnpdcar, not infin. of design, but explanatory of oix. ryv 
808. «.r.4. The verb is found in a similar connexion Rom. xv. 19, 
Wore me... pexpt Tov ‘IAAupixod werAnpwxévar TO ebayyéuov Tov 
Xpurrov. 6 Adyos rod @eod is frequently used by St. Paul for the 
gospel (1 Cor. xiv. 36; 2 Cor. i. 17, Iv. 2; 1 Thess. ii. 13; 
compare also Acts iv. 31, a/.). The sense then is: “to carry out 
to the full the preaching of the gospel”; “‘ad summa perducere: 
Paulus ubique ad summa tendit,” Bengel. There is doubtless a 
reference to St. Paul’s special office as the apostle of the Gentiles, 
by virtue of which he gave full development to the “word of 
God.” This is suggested by doctody pox eis tuas. 

Beza takes the phrase to mean “to fulfil the promise of God” 
(cf. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 21), which does not suit the context. Fritzsche 
understands it as meaning “to complete the teaching begun by 
Epaphras.” See on Lk. vii 11. 

26. rd puotipioy. Lightfoot observes: “This is not the only 
term borrowed from the ancient mysteries, which St. Paul employs 
to describe the teaching of the gospel,” and he mentions réAcoy, 
ver, 28; peuvypat, Phil. iv. 12; and (perhaps) odpayiferOat in 
Eph. 1. 14. There is, he says, an intentional paradox in the 
employment of the image by St. Paul, since the Christian mysteries 
are not, like the heathen, confined to a narrow circle, but are freely 
communicated to all. But as pvorypeoy in the singular is never 
used by Greek writers in connexion with the ancient mysteries, 
and on the other hand appears to have been an ordinary word for 
“secret” (see note on Eph. i. g), there seems to be no ground 
for the assumption that the term is borrowed from the “ mysteries.” 
The plural is used thrice only by St. Paul, viz. 1 Cor. iv. 1, 
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the use of the term “afflictions of Christ,” without explanation, to 
mean the afflictions of His Church. This would be particularly 
unsuitable in the present connexion, for it would make St. Paul 
say that he rejoiced in His sufferings because they went to 
increase the afflictions of Christ. 

It remains that (with Meyer, Soden, a/.) we take the expression 
to signify the apostle’s own afflictions ; and to this interpretation 
the readers are naturally led, first, by the word 6Adis, which is 
never used of Christ’s sufferings, but often of the apostle’s ; and, 
secondly, by the defining words év tj capxi pov, which are best 
connected with rav OAipewv. For if the writer had intended them 
to be taken with the verb, he would doubtless have written dvrava- 
awiyp® év tH capxi pov. It is said, indeed, that the words are 
placed here for the sake of the antithesis to rod owparos aitrod. 
But there would be no purpose served by emphasising this 
antithesis here, and to do so would only distract the attention of 
the reader. 

Meyer, however, while adopting this view of OA. rod Xp., 
connects éy r7 a. pou with the verb. On the other hand, Steiger, 
joining these words with 0A. rod Xp., connects both with the follow- 
ing: ‘the sufferings which Christ endures in my flesh for His 
body.” ; 

That St. Paul should call his own sufferings in the service of 
Christ the afflictions of Christ in his flesh, is quite in accordance 
with other expressions of his. For instance, in 2 Cor. i. 5 he 
speaks of the sufferings of Christ overflowing to him, reprooevea 
Ta waOnpata Trou Xptorov eis nuas. In Phil. ui. 10 he speaks of 
knowing xowwvia tov rabypdtwv abrod cuppoppifopevos TO Oavary 
airov. Again, 2 Cor. iv. 10, wdvrore TH véxpwow Tov Incod & Tw 
THLATL Wepupepovres. 

The form of expression, then, need not cause any difficulty. 
The question what St. Paul means by calling his own troubles the 
afflictions of Christ in his flesh is a different one, and may be 
answered by saying that Christ’s afflictions are regarded as the 
type of all those that are endured lf His followers on behalf of 
the Church. So Theodoret: Xpicros tov trép ris exxAnoias Kare- 
d€faro Odvatov . . . Kai ra ddAa Goa treuewe, cai o Oeios drdatoXos 
orattus trip airis tréorn Ta wouxiAka waOjpata. Compare Matt. 
XX. 23, TO pev wornpioy pov TieoOe. 

Swép tod owpartos adrov. The use of this designation was prob- 
ably suggested by the mention of odpé. itrép is clearly not “in 
the place of,” but “on behalf of”; cf. ver. 7. 

3 €otw 4 éxxAnoia. The antithesis of c@ua and odp§é rendered 
necessary this explanation of the words caparos atrov. Besides, 
éxxAnoia. was required by the following éyevopny dcdxovos. 

6 éorw has not the same shade of meaning as rs éorw 
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(1 Tim. ili. 15, év otxp @eod . . . Pres €oriv éxxAyota). The former 
is equivalent to id est; the latter to “and such is.” 

25. Fs eyevéuny Sednoves resumes the ob éyev. dudx. of ver. 23, 
carrying out now the active side of the ministry, as ver. 24 the 
passive. 

kata Thy oixovo . rag ita to the stewardship in the 
house of God.” nate oix. cf. Eph. 1. 10. Here=the office or 
function of a steward, so that he is an olxovogxos @eod, cf. 1 Cor. ix. 
17, Oixovopiay weriorevzat, and Luke xvi. 2. So the apostles and 
other ministers of the Church are called oixovduo, 1 Cor. iv. 1, 7; 
Tit. i. 7; see also 1 Pet. iv. ro. The Church is olkos rov @eod, 
1 Tim. ili. 15. Chrysostom, a/., take oix. in the sense ‘“ dispensa- 
tion,” which is inconsistent with ryv dobetody por. 

eig Spas, cf. ver. 24. Connected by Scholefield and Hofmann 
with the following wAnpaéca. But compare Eph. ili. 2, ty 
olxovopiay THS xdpiTos TOU Beod rHs SoPeions por eis buds: and Rom. 
Xv. 16, TH xdpw THY Sofciody por tro Tov Meod eis ro elval pe 
Aearoupyov Xpiorod eis ra. Evy. 

wAnp@cat, not infin. of design, but explanatory of oix. ry 
508. «x.r.4. The verb 1 is found in a similar connexion Rom. XV. 19, 
@OTE pe . pexpt TOU "TAAvpixod wevTAnpwkévat TO evayyeuoy Tov 
Xpuorod. j Aéyos Tov @eod is frequently used by St. Paul for the 
gospel (t Cor. xiv. 36; 2 Cor. ii. 17, iv. 2; 1 Thess. ii. 13; 
compare also Acts iv. 31, a/.). The sense then is: “to carry out 
to the full the preaching of the gospel” ; ‘ad summa perducere : 
Paulus ubique ad summa tendit,” Bengel. There is doubtless a 
reference to St. Paul’s special office as the apostle of the Gentiles, 
by virtue of which he gave full development to the “ word of 
God.” This is suggested by dobciody por eis tpas. 

Beza takes the phrase to mean “to fulfil the promise of God” 
(cf. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 21), which does not suit the context. Fritzsche 
understands it as meaning “to complete the teaching begun by 
Epaphras.” See on Lk. viii. 11. 

26. 1d puoripiov. Lightfoot observes: “This is not the only 
term borrowed from the ancient mysteries, which St. Paul employs 
to describe the teaching of the gospel,” and he mentions réAcov, 
ver, 28; meuvypat, Phil. iv. 12; and (perhaps) o¢payitec@ar in 
Eph. 1. 14. There is, he says, an intentional paradox in the 
employment of the image by St. Paul, since the Christian mysteries 
are not, like the heathen, confined to a narrow circle, but are freely 
communicated to all. But as pvorypov in the singular is never 
used by Greek writers in connexion with the ancient mysteries, 
and on the other hand appears to have been an ordinary word for 
““secret” (see note on Eph. i. 9), there seems to be no ground 
for the assumption that the term is borrowed from the “ mysteries.” 
The plural is used thrice only by St. Paul, viz. 1 Cor. iv. 1, 
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xili, 2, xiv. 2; but occurs in the Gospels, Matt. xiii. 11; Luke viii. 
10. As to peuvnpot, although the verb may have been originally 
borrowed from the mysteries, St. Paul found it already in use in 
the sense in which he employs it; cf. Alciphron, i. 4, xvBepygy 
punOynoopoa. For réXeos, see on ver. 28. 

vs dmoxexpuppévov . . . wiv 8é edavepwOy. These are the two 
characteristics of a pvoryjpiov in the N.T. Compare Rom. xvi. 25, 
pvotynpiov xpovos aiwvions wearynuévov, pavepwhévros dé viv. mpo 
Tov aimvwy, used in x Cor. ii. 7 of God’s purpose, could not properly 
have been said of its concealment. do rév alwvwv, x.r.d. dao here 
is of time, being opposed to viv. So da aldvos, Acts iii 21, xv. 
18. An aidv includes many yevead; compare Eph. iii. 21. The 
fact of the long concealment and recent disclosure of the mystery 
is not without point here ; it explains the acceptance of the errors 
which the apostle is combating. 

27. ébavepwy. The anacoluthon gives more emphasis to the 
mention of the davépwors ; cf. ver. 22. 

tots dyiois adrod; #.¢. Christians in general, not only the 
apostles and prophets of the N.T., as many both of the older 
and later commentators take it, in agreement with Eph. ii 5. 
Cod. G even adds dzoorcAors (and F, of course, agrees). 

ols, “quippe quibus.” 70éAnce 6 @eds. It was God’s free 
choice, so that the ywwpifev was only to those to whom He chose 
to make it known. 

ti 18 mhodros Tis 84fns. Compare Rom. ix. 23, va yvupicy 
tov wAovroy THs Sdgys avrod: and Eph. i. 18, iii. 16. é joined to 
a substantive of quantity signifies “how great.” Aovros (in- 
differently masculine and neuter in St. Paul) is a favourite term in 
these Epistles as applied to the dispensation of grace. 

8éfa is not a mere attribute of wAodros (Erasmus), nor of 
pevorrnptiov (Beza), but is the principal idea; it is of the dd€a rod 
pvornpiov that it is said that it has shown itself in rich measure. 
It is the glorious manifestation of God’s dealings contained in this 
pvornptov, “magniloquus est in extollenda evangelii dignitate,” 
Calvin. cepvas ele xai dyxov éréOyxey dwo modAjs Sudéceus, 
émraces (ytav émiracewv, Chrys. The latter, however, understands 
the words of the glorious results of the gospel amongst the 
heathen. 

év trois €Oveowv. It was amongst these especially that this 
ahovros was displayed; daiverac ev érépois, rwodA@ S& wA€ov ey 
rovrois 4 ToAAy Tov pvorypiov ddfa, Chrys. For the construction 
cf. Eph. 1. 18. 

0 éorw Xpiotds dv Syiv. The antecedent may be either 
pvatypov Or wAovros. The former (Vulg. Chrys.) is that generally 
favoured by expositors: “the mystery consists in this, that Christ 
is éy tyiv”; and this seems on the whole the most natural. 
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Mvoryptov is the principal idea in the context (ver. 26, ii. 2), rd 
wAovros THs Sdéys being subsidiary to it. Again, the “mystery” is 
not something distinct from the riches of the glory of it; those to 
whom the former is revealed are made acquainted with the latter. 
This view also agrees with Eph. ili, 6, where the pvoryptoy Tov 
Xpicrod is defined as clvac ra eOvy ovyrAnpovepa, x.7.4. The 
strongest objection to this view is that it seems to make 6 éorw, 
x.t.., a merely parenthetical definition, whereas it carries on the 
thread of the discourse. But this is more apparent than real ; it is 
the thought of the pvorjpioy that runs through the whole, and the 
clause is not parenthetical, but carries on the description of the 
pvorypov begun in ver. 26, év iptv. The parallelism with év rots 
é6veow favours the interpretation “among you,” rather than “in you.” 

4 mis tis 86éns. This doéys is an echo of the former, but 
this does not require us to give both the same signification. 
Oltramare regards this, not as an apposition to 6 Xp., but as a 
second thought succeeding the former in a lively manner, and 
joining on to it, “It is Christ in the midst of you! the hope of 
glory 1” 

Ti 76 wAoUTos is read by A B DY K L (16 zAotros without ri, G), 
while s& CP have the masc. ris o aA. 

& éorw is read by AB GP 17 47 67%, probably Lat. Vulg. 
(quod est); os éorw by & c D K L and most, Chrys. Theodoret, a/, 
With the latter reading, ds is attracted to the gender of Xpeords. 
But this interferes with the sense, for whether the antecedent be 
mwhovros OF pvoryptov, it is not Xpiords that is predicated, but 
Xptords év tpiy. 

28. bv i pets nara éhhopey. “ And Him we proclaim.” Him, 
Ze. not Xpeordv only, but Xp. ey tytv. pets, emphatic, in opposition 
to the heretical as well as to the Judaising teachers ; ‘‘ we,” himself 
and Timothy in particular. 

vouBeroivres . . . Kat SiSdoxovres . . . “admonishing . . . 
and teaching.” These, as Meyer observes, correspond to the 
perayoeire kat motevere Of the gospel message. vovecia pév éxi 
THs mpagews, Sidacxadia Sé éri Soyparuv. 

wdvta dvOpwirov, thrice repeated, emphasises the universality of 
the gospel as taught by St. Paul (ili. 11), in opposition to the 
doctrine of an intellectual exclusiveness taught by the false 
teachers ; probably also it points to the fact that each man 
individually was an object of the apostle’ S care, rt A€yets ; wayra 
dyOpwroy ; vai, pyot, TovTo omrovddLoper, et SE py yévytat, obey mpds 
nas, Theophylact. 

év mdoy oodig, t.¢. peta mdons codias cai cuvécews, Chrys. ai, 
expressing the manner of the teaching. The Latin Fathers 
understand the words as denoting the object of the teaching; so 
Moule: “in the whole field of that holy wisdom,” etc. But in 
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the N.T. the object of dddcxew is put in the accusative, not in the 
dative with é. 

There is no contradiction to 1 Cor. 1. 17, li. 1-16, for there 1s 
a @eot copia (1 Cor. tl. 7), a divine philosophy, the source of 
which is indicated in ch. 11. 3; cf. Eph. i. 8, ris xdperos atdrod Fs 
érepicoevoey eis Hpas ev rdoy copia. Compare ver. 9 and iii. 16. 

tva wapactiowperv, as in ver. 22, refers to presentation before a 
tribunal, not as a sacrifice. 

t&eov. This is one of the words noted by Lightfoot as 
“probably borrowed from the ancient mysteries, where it seems 
to have been applied to the fully instructed, as opposed to the 
novices,” and in 1 Cor. 11. 6, 7 he finds the same allusion. This 
technical sense of réAeos as applied to persons does not seem 
sufficiently made out; in the passages cited by Lightfoot, with one 
exception, it is not to the persons, but to the mysteries, reXeraié, 
that the term is applied. The one exception is Plato, Phaedr. 
249 C, redéous det reAcTas TeAovpevos TéAEos GvTWS pOvos ytyveral, 
which cannot be regarded as proving the usage. But even if this 
be granted, there seems no sufficient reason for introducing this 
sense here, where what is in question is not complete initiation, or 
knowledge, but maturity of faith and spiritual life. In this sense 
the word is used by St. Paul, Eph. iv. 13, péypt xaravryowper cis 
dvydpa réXcov: Phil. iii. 15, Goot ovy réAetot, ToUTO Ppovapev: 1 Cor. 
XIV. 20, Tats dpeci réXecor yiveoOe. Compare Heb. v. 14; Matt. 
v. 48, xix. 21. And in the present Epistle, iv. 12, a ora@yre 
Téa Kai werAnpodypévor év wravti OeAnpars Tov Meov. Observe 
also here the defining addition réAaov év Xpor@. For the use of 
the term in early Christian writers to denote the baptized as 
opposed to the catechumens, see Lightfoot’s note. 

29. eis 6, viz. to present every man, etc. 

cai xom®. I not only xarayyéAAw, «.7.A., but carry this to the 
point of toiling. Hofmann understands it as meaning, “I become 
weary,” comparing John iv. 6; Apoc. ii. 3, where, however, the 
verb is perfect. The sense, moreover, would be quite unsuitable 
here in connexion with the dywviferPac in the power of Christ. 
The verb is frequently used by St. Paul of his toilsome labours in 
the Churches ; ¢.g. 1 Cor. xv. 10; Gal. iv. 11; Phil. ii. 16; also of 
the labours of others; Rom. xvi. 12; 1 Cor. xvi. 16; 1 Thess. 
v. 12. But he also uses it of the labour of the hands; 1 Cor. 
iv. 12; Eph. iv. 28. The change to the singular has its ground in 
the personal experience described. 

dywn{dspevos. Compare 1 Tim. iv. 10, €is rotro xomuspev 
Kat dywyifouefa, The reference here is to an inward dywy, as is 
shown by the following context ; cf. Iv. 12. 

kata thy €vépyeay attod. Not by his own strength, but by that 
which Christ supplies. ov airod xomov xai dyova 19 Xpiore 
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dvariOeis, Oecum. But Chrys. Theoph. understand the atrod of 
God, against the immediate context. évepyoupeévyy, middle, as always 
in St. Paul. Fritzsche on Rom. vii. 5 observes: “ évepyety, vim 
exercere de personis, évepyeicOar ex se (aut suam) vim exercere de 
rebus collocavit, Gal. v. 6; Col. i. 29; 1 Thess. ii. 13; aZ ut 4.2. 
Passivo . . . nunquam Paulus usus est.” 

év 8uvdper, “in power”; cf. Rom. i. 8; 2 Thess. i. 11. Some 
understand this of the power of working miracles, which is quite 
inappropriate to the context, according to which the reference 1s to 
Komi aywviCopevos. 

I. 1-7. The apostles care and anxiety are not limited to those 
Churches which he had himself founded, or to which he had person- 
ally preached, but extended to those whom he had never seen. He is 
anxious that they should be confirmed in the faith and united tn love, 
and, moreover, may learn to know the mystery, that ts, the revealed 
will of God. It is no new doctrine they are to look for, but to seek 
to be established in the faith which they have already been taught, and 
to live in conformity thereto. 

1. Fdp. ‘Striving, I say, for,” etc. The general statement 
Komi dywvifduevos is supported by this special instance of his 
anxiety for the Colossian Church; and thus although ydp is not 
merely transitional, the transition to the personal application is 
naturally effected. 

O4iw ydp Spas eiSévar. So 1 Cor. xi. 3. More frequently ov 
Oérw tas ayvoetv. That either phrase does not necessarily com- 
mence a new section is clear from 1 Cor. xi. 3; Rom. xi. 25. 

#Aixoy, a classical word, not found in Sept. or Apocrypha, and 
in the N.T. only here and Jas. til. 5. 

dyava éxw. As he was now a prisoner this aydév can only be 
an inward one. It is not to be limited to prayer (iv. 12), but 
includes anxiety, etc. 

bwép Sudv. Here, as often, the reading varies between tzép 
and wept. The former is that of SABCD"P; the latter of 
D**G KL. 

Kat Tav év Aaodixia (sic NA B*C D*GK LP). 

The Laodiceans were probably exposed to the influence of the 
same heretical teaching as the Colossians. Hierapolis is probably 
alluded to in the words kat dot, «.7.A., see iv. 13. Kat tov év 
‘JeparrdAe is actually added in some mss. (10 31 73 118) and 
in Syr-Harcl.* It 1s clearly a gloss from iv. 13. 

kai Soot, «.7.A. «at here introduces the general after the 
particular, as in Acts iv. 6 and often. It is only the context that 
decides whether this 1s the case or whether a new class is intro- 
duced. Here there would be no meaning in mentioning two 
particular Churches which had known him personally, and then in 
general all who had not known him. The inference is therefore 
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certain that he had never visited Colossae, and this agrees with the 
incidental references in the Epistle as well as with the narrative in 
the Acts. See on airay, ver. 2. 

édpaxay (Alexandrian) is better supported than the Attic 
éwpdxact. The spelling with w is rather better supported here 
than that with oO. 

év aapxi does not qualify the verb, as if “seeing in the flesh a 
were contrasted with “seeing in the spirit” (Seixvucw évraida 6 ore 
éwpwv ouvexis ev mvevuari, Chrys. ), but goes with rpécwmer pov, 
giving vividness to the expression. Naturally it is implied that 
they had a knowledge of him, though not personal. 

2. tva wapaxdnOdour at xap8iat adrav. ‘That their hearts may 
be strengthened.” It can hardly be doubted that this is the 
meaning of zapaxaAciy here, where there is no mention of, or 
allusion to, troubles or persecutions. The sense “comforted, 
consoled” is, indeed, defended by Meyer, Ellicott, Eadie, ad. 
Ellicott observes: “surely those exposed to the sad trial of 
erroneous teachings need consolation”; but there is no trace of 
this view in the Epistle, nor would such consolation be the prime 
object of the apostle’s prayer and anxiety. No; what made him 
anxious was the danger they were in of being carried away by this 
erroneous teaching. It was not consolation that was required, but 
confirmation in the right faith. For this sense of wapaxadcty cf. 
I Cor. xiv. 31 (RV. marg.). 

atrav. We might have expected tpév, but airav was suggested 
by the preceding 6 dco, This is decisive as to the Colossians being 
included in the ocot; for if excluded there, they are excluded here, 
and the writer returns to the Colossians in ver. 4 (ipas) in a most 
illogical manner: “This I say about others who do not know me, 
in order that no man may deceive you.” 

oupPtBaobérres. “ United, knit together,” the common meaning 
of the verb, and that which it ‘has elsewhere in this Epistle (ver. 19) 
and in Eph. i lv. 16,¢.. In the Sept. it always means to “instruct,” 
cf. 1 Cor. ii. 16 (quotation) and Acts xix. 33. It is so rendered 
here by the Vulg. “instructi.” The nominative agrees with the 
logical subject of the preceding. 


It is read by NABCD*P ai, Vulg. Syr. (both). The genitive i 
acGérrwy is read in X°D° K L and most mss., but is obviously a grammatical 
correction. 


éy dyday. “In love,” which is the “bond of perfection” (iii. 14). 

rat els expresses the object of the ovufB. ; connected by xaé, 
because the verb contains the idea of motion. 

wav wodTos Tis wAnpodpopias Tis cuvésews. “All riches of full 
assurance of the understanding.” ‘Full assurance” seems the 
most suitable sense for rAnpodopia, and it is also suitable in every 
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other place in the N.T. where the word occurs (1 Thess. i. 5; 
Heb. vi. 11, x. 22). ‘Fulness” would also be suitable, except in 
1 Thess. i. 5. The word does not occur in Sept. or Apocr., nor in 
classical authors. On ovveors cf. i. 9. It has an intransitive sense, 
and hence never takes a genitive of the object ; here it appears to 
mean the faculty of judging. He desires their judgment to be 
exercised with full certainty. De Wette observes that aAotros 
expresses a quantitative, zAnpodopia a qualitative, characteristic. 

cis éniyvwou, x..d., seems best taken as parallel to the preceding 
els, so that it emphatically points out the special object on which 
the ovvecrs is to be exercised. Some, however, connect this with 
rapaxAnfaow, on the ground that émiywors implies as an ante- 
cedent condition the oupfif. «7.4. For éxiyvwors, “full know- 
ledge,” see Eph. i. 17. 

tod Geod Xpiorod. If this reading is adopted, there are three 
conceivable constructions: (a) Xpirrot in apposition to @eod, 
(0) Xpurrow dependent on @eov, (¢) Xpiorotd in apposition to 
pvornpiov. The first (adopted by Hilary of Poitiers, also by 
Steiger and Bisping) is generally rejected, either on account of 
the context (Ell.) or because the phrase is destitute of Pauline 
analogy (Meyer, Moule, Lightfoot). But it appears to be inad- 
missible on other grounds. To point rot @eot, Xpurrod, taking 
these in apposition and thus identifying 6 @eds and Xpurrds, is 
obviously impossible, as it would mean, not that @eds could be 
predicated of Xpiords, but that Xpurrds could be predicated of 
6 @eds, thus ignoring: the distinction of Persons. On the other 
hand, if we point rov @eod Xpurrov, and understand “the God 
Christ” (according to the rendering suggested, though not ac- 
cepted, by Moule), the expression seems inconsistent with strict 
Monotheism. It defines @eod by the addition Xptrov, and 
therefore suggests that other definitions are possible. o @eds 
mwatnyp is not analogous, for two reasons ; first, raryp only suggests 
vids, and, secondly, zarjp expresses a relation proper to the Deity. 
Ellicott, who considers the construction not indefensible, takes it 
to mean “of God, even of Christ.” This is rather to suppose 
pevorypiov supplied before Xpiorod, which. is certainly untenable. 
But this is clearly not what he means, and it suggests that he 
hesitated to accept either of the other renderings. 

According to the third view, Xpiorod is in apposition to 
pvotnpiov, so that Christ personally is the mystery of God 
(Ellicott, Lightfoot, Moule, a/.). If this is the apostle's meaning, 
he has expressed himself very obscurely. As pvoryprov is an 
abstract name, when it is explained as a person, we should expect 
6 éorw as in i. 24, 27; 1 Cor. iii. 11. Lightfoot understands the 
“mystery ” not as “Christ,” but “‘ Christ as containing in Himself 
all the treasures of wisdom,” and in illustration of the form of 
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the sentence compares Eph. iv. 15, eis atrov ... ds éorw 
xepary, Xpiords, e€ o¥ wav 1rd copa, x.7.X4. This passage, it is 
obvious, adds another example of the use of 6s éorw in such 
sentences, and it can hardly be said to furnish a parallel to 
Lightfoot’s interpretation of é @, for in Eph. iv. 15 a full stop 
-might have been placed after Kpurrés without impairing the 
figure. Moreover, the apostle has given a different definition of 
the pvovr. in i. 27 (to which he again alludes in iv. 3), and it is 
hard to suppose that he would give a different definition within a 
few lines, for different this certainly is. The second translation 
mentioned above, “the God of Christ,” has its parallel in the 
phrase, o @eds xai warnp Incov Xpwrrod, and in Eph. i. 17, 0 @eos 
tov Kupiov jpav ‘Iycov Xpeorov. This construction is adopted by 
Meyer and v. Soden. The addition of Xpeerrot is explained by 
the consideration that it is only through Christ that God’s plan in 
this mystery is carried out; it is only because and in so far as 
God is the God of Christ that this pvorjpsov could exist and be 
revealed. Meyer adds, “ He that has recognised God as the God 
of Christ, to him is the Divine pvoryprov revealed.” This, after 
all, is not quite satisfactory, and requires us to read into the text 
more than is expressed. 

If the shorter reading rov @eot (omitting Xpurrov) is adopted, 
the difficulty disappears ; but the difficulty is not so obvious as to 
tempt the ordinary copyist to omit the word. 


The different readings are as follow :— 

(1) ro6 Geos. Without any addition. D® P 37 67** 91 80 116. 
Adopted by Griesbach, Tisch. 2, Olsh., De Wette, Alford. 

(2) rod Geotd Xpiorod. B, Hilary of Poitiers (De 7yin. ix. 62, “in 

itionem sacramenti dei Christi,” adding, ‘‘ Deus Christus sacramentum 
est”). Adopted by Lachmann, Tregelles, and Lightfoot without a comma 
after Geo; by Tisch. 8, RV. with a comma, also by Harless (ZA. p. 458), 
Ellicott, Meyer, and v. Soden. 

(3) rob Geo, & éorw Xpiords. D* ‘Dei quod est Christus,” de, 


(4) ro Gcod warpds (add rof, AC 4) Xpiorod, N* AC 4, Vulg. in Codd. 
Amiat. Fuld. f. Boh. (add "Inoo6, Lagarde). 
(5) rod Geot cal rarpds rod Xpwrod, N° two of Scrivener’s MSS. and a 
corrector in the Harclean Syriac. 
(6) rod Geod warpds xal rod Xpiorob, 47 73, Syr-Pesh. (ed. princeps and 
chaa 


(7) rob QeoG xal warpds xal ro? Xpirof (Rec. Text), D' KL most 
cursives, Syr-Harcl. (text), Theodoret, etc. 

Isolated readings are— 

(8) rod Geot cal Xprorod, Cyril. 7hes. p. 287. 

(9) rob Geod éy Xptory, Clem. Alex. v. 10. 12, and with rof before é», 
17. So Ambrosiaster, ‘‘ Dei in Christo.” tod Xporod is given by Tisch. 
from his MS. of Euthalius, but with the remark, ‘‘sed non satis apparet.” 

As far as documentary evidence goes (4) seems the best attested, and is 
probably the source of (5) (6) (7). But it is most probably an attempt to 
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remove the difficulty of the simpler reading (1) or (2). Of these (2) is pre- 
ferred by the critics above named, as accounting for all the rest, (1) the 
witnesses for which are later, being supposed to have originated from an 
attempt to remove the difficulty of the former reading. Meyer thinks that the 
original reading must have involved some d tic difficulty, which (4) does not. 

The short reading, rof OQeod (1), would account for the others, but the 
attestation of it is not sufficiently early. Wescott and Hort suspect some 
corruption. 


8. é€va. The antecedent is probably puvornpiov, not Xpicrod. 
What the apostle is dwelling on is the greatness of the “ mystery ” 
(i. 27), and the importance of the knowledge of it, in opposition 
to the supposed wisdom of the false teachers ; hence the statement 
that “all the treasures,” etc., are contained in it. This is con- 
firmed by the use of dwéxpydo, which corresponds to puorypror. 
So Alford, Eadie, Meyer, Soden, De Wette, etc.; but Ellicott, 
Lightfoot, and many comm. refer the @ to Christ. With this 
latter reference, the wisdom and knowledge are those possessed 
by Christ as a treasure which He communicates. With the 
reference to pvor. the terms have an objective sense, these being 
characteristics of the Divine plan. These treasures St. Paul 
calls drdxpvpdot, probably in allusion to the pretended hidden 
wisdom of the false teachers, which nevertheless was merely 
superficial and concerned external observances, whereas the true 
Christian wisdom was inward and profound. ‘These treasures of 
wisdom are not “kept concealed,” dzroxexpuppévo, they are 
“hidden, laid up,” amdxpydot; but capable of being discovered. 
For this reason, as well as on account of the position of the 
word, dwéxpvgoe is not to be construed with eloitvy as the 
direct predicate,—a construction which would require it to come 
next to eiofv. Meyer and Alford take the word as attributive, 
‘all the secret treasures.” The absence of the article is against 
this, although not perhaps fatal; since, as Alford observes, oi 
dwéxpupot would imply that there were other treasures, only those 
that are secret being contained, etc. The position of the word, 
however, suggests that it is a secondary predicate (Ellicott, Light- 
foot, v. Soden, @/.), ‘‘all the treasures, etc., as hidden treasures,” 
t.e. “hiddenly,” dore rap avrov Set wavra aireiv. Chrys. ‘quo 
verbo innuitur quod pretiosum et magnificum est in Christo non 
prominere, aut protinus in oculos incurrere hominum carnalium, 
sed ita latere ut conspiciatur tantummodo ab illis quibus Deus 
oculos dedit aquilinos, id est, spirituales ad videndum,” Davenant, 
quoted by Ellicott. The word occurs in connexion with @noavpoé in 
Isa. xlv. 3, Sow cot Gyoavpovs oxorevots droxpudous: also 1 Macc. 
i, 23, €EAaBe rovs Onoavpors Tovs dzroxpvpous. On the Gnostic use of 
the word to designate their esoteric writings, see Lightfoot’s note.? 

1 Mr. Charles compares Book of Enoch, 46. 3, ‘‘the Son of Man who 


reveals 7 the treasures of that which is hidden.” 
z 
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The expression Onoavpés codias is used by Plato, Philed. 15 E, 
Os Tia sary by etpnxas Onoavpév, and ai Mem. iv. 2. 9, 
dyapai cov t ovx dpyupiou cai xpvotov mpoeidou Onoavpots 

Kextijo Gas peaidXov 4 codias. 

copias xal yricews. These terms occur together, Rom. x1. 33, 
and several times in Eccles. Sept. ‘While yous is simply én- 
tuitive, copia is ratiocinative also. While yvaors applies chiefly 
to the apprehension of truths, co¢ia superadds the power of 
reasoning about them and tracing their relations,” Lightfoot. 
Augustine's distinction is that codia is “intellectualis cognitio 
aeternarum rerum”; yvaors, “rationalis temporalium,” so that 
the former pertains to contemplation, the latter to action (De 
Trin, xii. 20, 25). This, however, is quite opposed to usage. 
Aristotle, Eth. Nic. 1. 1, opposed yvaows to mpagis. And in x Cor. 
xiii. 2, St. Paul connects yvaors with the apprehension of eternal 
pevorrnp pra. 

4. rotro \dyw. In this expression rotro often refers to what 
follows, but with fa it refers to what precedes; cf. John v. 34. 
rovro is not to be limited to ver. 3. Ver. 5 shows that I-3 are 
included, if, indeed, the reference does not extend further back. 


8¢ is omitted in &* A®* (apparently) B, but added in N° A™™-CDKLP, 
. and apparently all other authorities. Weiss considers it certainly genuine. 
Wa pn8els. Son* ABCD Pal. Wa ut ris, 8° K L, most MSS. 


wapadoyi{yrat. In N.T. only here and Jas. i. 22; frequent in 
Sept. and later Greek writers. It applies primarily to false reckon- 
ing, and thence to fallacious Teasoning ; ; hence, Tapadoyio pos, 
a fallacy or paralogism; cf. dwdry tut wapadocyicduevos tpas, 
Aeschines, p. 16, 33. 

dy mOavohoyig. “‘ By persuasive speech,” “a persuasive style,” 
Moule. The word occurs in Plato, Zheaet. p. 162 E (rBavodoyig 
re kai eixdar); the verb mavodoyely in Arist. Zth. Nic. i. 1; also 
Diog. Laert. x. 87, @/. In classical writers the sense is only that of 
probable reasoning as opposed to demonstration ; but see Demosth. 
928, 14, Adyous Gavpaciws mBavovs, and 4 xBavodoytxy = “the art 
of persuasion,” Arrian, Zfic?. 1. 8. 7. 

Compare St. Paul, 1 Cor. il. 4, otk & mreBots codias Adyots, 
dAXr év drodeiger mvevparos. mGavoAoyia expresses the subjective 
means of persuasion, the personal influence; zapadAoy. the objective, 
the appearance of logic. 

5. ei ydp nai. The xa after ef does not belong to the whole 
clause introduced by «i, but emphasises the word immediately 
following ; cf. 2 Cor. iv. 16, xi. 6. 

TH capxt dwewu. It has been inferred from this that St. Paul 
had been at Colossae; but without reason. The same , expression, 
indeed, occurs 1 Cor. v. 3; but this proves nothing, ydp. 
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é\\d introduces the apodosis, when it is contrasted with a 
hypothetical protasis ; cf. Rom. vi. 5 ; 1 Cor. viil. 6; 2 Cor. v. 16, 
al. 1 mvevpars, “in spirit,” not “ by the spirit,” as Ambrosiaster 
and Grotius, “Deus Paulo revelat quae Colossis fierent.” The 
antithesis 1 is the common one of body and spirit ; cf. 1 Cor. v. 3, 
drov To Topart, Tapwv Se TE mvevpart. 

ov ‘Opiv. Stronger than éy dyiv, expressing union in a common 
interest. 

xaipwv xat BAéwwy. There is no need to suppose a logical 
transposition, or to separate the participles as if ya‘pwy meant 
“rejoicing at being with you in the spirit” (Meyer, Alford). The 
apostle’s joy may have been due to many circumstances, and this 
joy led him to contemplate further their orderly array. 

bpav thy tdé&tv. The pronoun is placed emphatically first, not 
so much to accentuate this rafis as an advantage which they 
possessed over others, as because the apostle’s interest was in 
them personally and in the rafts only as belonging to them. 

tiv tdfwv xai 1rd otepdwpo. Both terms are supposed by 
Hofmann, Lightfoot, Soden, a/., to contain a military metaphor, 
perhaps suggested by St. Paul’s enforced companionship with the 
praetorian guard, oreptuapia being rendered by Lightfoot “solid 
front, close phalanx” ; by Soden, “ bulwark,” “ Bollwerk.” rdéis is 
frequently used of military array, ¢.£. Xen. Anad, i. 2. 18, Bodoa 
tiv Aapmporyra Kai THY Tag TOU OTparevparos artpacer : Plut. 4 tt. 
Pyrrh. 16, xatiowy tagw Te Kal pudaxas Kat koopov attav Kat Td 
oXHpa THs otparoredetas COavpace, orepéwpa is found in the Sept. 
Ps, xvill. 2; Gen. 1.6, ai 1 Macc. ix. 14 is quoted in Support of 
the military sense, Bev 8 "lovdas Gre ath Kal TO oTépéwpa. 
THs mapeuPorAis év rors Se€iors. 

But neither word has this military sense of itself, but from the 
context, and here the context suggests nothing of the kind. ragis 
is used equally of the organisation of astate ora household, 0.8. 
Demosth. p. 200, 4, tatrnv ri rdgw aipeicbar tis todreias, 
Compare also Plato, Gorgias, p. 504 A, tdgews . . . Kat Koo Pov 
Tuxotoa oixia. St. Paul has it again, 1 Cor. xiv. 40, wavTa.. . 
kata tafw ywéoOw. Here the idea of a well-ordered state lies 
much nearer than that of an army. The apostle rejoices in the 
orderly arrangement of the Colossian Church. The opposite state 
would be draégia, and of this he finds some instances in Thessalonica, 
where some walked déraxrws, and he reminds them dre ovx« j#raxry- 
capev éy ipiv (2 Thess. iii. 6, 8, 11). 

With crepéwpa ris miorews compare Acts XVI. (5s éorepeotvro ta] 
miore, and 1 Pet. v. 9, @ dvrioryre orepeot rH icra. It is most 
natural to take the word here as = the firm structure of your faith, 
t.¢. the solidity of your faith. Gre TOANG ouvayayov pO es 
muKvas kat dduucractas, Tore oTepéwpa, yiverar, Chrys. 
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We gather from this that the Church at Colossae was still 
substantially sound in the faith, and it is instructive to observe 
how here as in other Epistles St. Paul is chreful to commend what 
he finds deserving of commendation. 

It is worthy of notice that d e translate as if they read torépyua 
for orepéwya. “ quod deest necessitatibus fidei vestrae.” Augustine 
agrees, quoting, “id quod deest fidei vestrae” (Zp. 149, Joh. 98). 
So also Ambrosiaster. 

6. ds ody mapeddBere. “As, then, ye received, z.¢. from 
your teachers ” = xaOus éuadere dad ‘Exadpa, i. 7; xabas édax6r7re, 
ver. 7. Compare 1 Thess. iv. 1, xaOws wapeddBere rap cv TO 
was Set, «.7.4.; 1 Cor. xv. I, 2, Xi. 233 Gal. 1 9, 12; Phil. iv. 9 
(€udOere xai rapedaPere). 

Ellicott, however, and Moule understand it as meaning that 
they received “Christ Aimse/f, the sum and substance of all 
teaching.” The sense is good, but does not agree so well with the 
usage of wapaAapBdvew or with the context, in which we have the 
contrast between true and false teaching in relation to the Christian 
walk (xaOas éd:ddyOnre, xara Tyv wapadoow trav dvOp.). 

tov Xpiordv “Incodvy tiv Kdpiov. As St. Paul does not use the 
phrase 6 Xpiords ‘Ingots, this is naturally divided into rov Xpeordv 
and "Incotv tov Kvpuov, so that rov Xp. is the immediate object of 
mwapaX. This is confirmed by the frequency of 6 Xptords in this 
Epistle, and by the designation of the object of the Christian 
preaching as 6 Xpwords in Phil. i. 15, 17. Further, it will be 
observed that in what follows up to iii. 4 it is not the notion 
of "Inoots or of Kvpros that is prominent, but that of Xpurrds. 
The Christ, rather than the gospel, is specified as the object 
of the instruction, because “the central point of the Colossian 
heresy was the subversion of the true idea of the Christ,” Lightfoot. 
"Iyootv tov Kvpvov adds to the official designation the name of Him 
to whom it belongs, “even Jesus the Lord.” Compare Eph. iv. 
20, 21. The position of rov Kvpctov after "Incody (instead of the 
usual tov Kvprov ‘Incovv) points to the two elements of which the 
true doctrine of the Christ consists, viz. first, the recognition of the 
historical person, Jesus ; and, secondly, the acceptance of Him as 
the Lord. 

év adr weptwareire. This phrase does not occur elsewhere, but 
it corresponds to the idea of ras ddovs prov éy Xptorg, 1 Cor. iv. 17; 
{avras év Xptora, Rom. vi. 11, etc. 

7. éppiLwpévor xai emorxodopodpevot. The propriety of the tenses 
is to be observed ; the settled state, which is the antecedent condi- 
tion of repirarety év aire, is expressed by the perfect ; the continual 
development which 1s always advancing, by the present. The three 
figures are disparate, the apostle’s thoughts being occupied with 
the lesson to be enforced, without regard to the consistency of his 
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metaphor; see Eph. ii. 18. Some commentators put a stop at 
wepiraretre, connecting the participles with the following ver. 8 
a construction which leaves év aire z. very isolated. 

The ém- in ¢rouxod. probably does not convey “the accessory 
idea of the foundation,” which would not agree well with é&; 
besides, it is clear from wepuraretre and éppef. that the apostle has 
not before him the distinct figure of a building, but is using the 
word as St. Jude does, ver. 20, éroxodopotvres éauTods TH aywrdaTy 
ipav wiore, in the derived ethical sense “being built up.” Light- 
foot remarks that in this Epistle and that to the Ephesians, Christ 
is represented rather as the binding element than as the foundation 
of the building ; see Eph. 11. 20. 

BeBatoupevor qualifies the idea of both the preceding participles. 
The present gives the idea “‘ being more and more stab ished.” 

Ti) wiores is taken by Meyer and Lightfoot as an instrumental 
dative, “by your faith.” ‘ Faith,” says the latter, “is, as it were, 
the cement of the building.” But this is to press unduly the 
metaphor in érocxod., which, as we have seen, is not intended any 
more than the other two verbs to convey a definite picture. There 
is no question here of the instrument, and rj wicre: is better taken 
as a dative of reference, as in Jude 20. ‘There wiores was that 
which needed PeBaiwors. xabws ediddyOnte, “even as ye were 
taught,” z.e. so that ye continue firm and true to the lessons which 
ye were taught by Epaphras ; cf. i. 7, not “taught to be established 
by or in your faith.” 

wepiocevovtes €v edxaptotia, “Abounding in thanksgiving.” 
If év avrg is read after repioo., then éy evy. is “with thanksgiving,” 
although even with this reading some expositors interpret “in your 
faith abounding in thanksgiving.” 

Tp wliore without ¢v, BD* 17 a/,, Vulg., Ambrosiaster, Theoph. é» 77 
lore, & D°K LP, most mss., Chrys. af. év wlore, AC 673. éy would 
readily come in from the impression made by the repeated é» in the context. 

év airy is added after repiocedorres in BD° KL most mss., Syr-Pesh. 
Arm., Chrys. Also x° D* 1 def, Vulg. Syr. mg. have éy aérgy. The words 
are absent from X* AC 17 and some other mss., Amiat. Fuld. Eth. The 
words are omitted in the text of RV. but retained in the marginal reading. 
They may have been added originally from a recollection of iv. 2, where we 
have év atrj é» etxaporig. This is rather more probable than that they 
were omitted because repracedovres was thought to be sufficiently defined by 
éy evxapiorig. So Weiss. 

8-15. The apostle has reason to know (having, no doubt, been 
so informed by Epaphras) that there are amongst the Colossians 
teachers who are propagating mischievous heresies, dangerous to the 
faith, ana inculcating precepts not consistent with their position as 
members of Christ's kingdom. These teachers make a professsion of 
philosophy, but it ts a mere system of deceit and of human origin, 
and so far 3s 3t from being an advance on what they have been 
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taught that tt really belongs to a more elementary stage of progress. 
Ye, he tells them, have been already made full in Christ, in whom 
dwells the whole fulness of the Godhead, and who ts therefore far 
above all these angelic beings of whom they speak. Ye need no atr- 
cumcision of the fiesh, for ye have received in Christ the true circum- 
ciston of the spirit. By Him ye have been raised from death to life, 
and His work is complete; He has wholly done away with the 
bond that was against you. 

8. Bréwere pr} ris Guas dora. ‘Beware lest there be anyone,” 
etc. For res with the participle and article, cf. Gal. i. 7, ef xy tees 
elow of Tapaccorres tuas. AS it gives prominence to the person 
and his action, it appears to point to some particular person whom 
the apostle has in view but does not wish to name. Compare 
Ignat. Smyrn. 5, Ov Ties dyvooivres apvovvrac . . . Ta dé évdpara 
atrav .. . ovx eofé por eyypaya The future indic. éorae indi- 
cates the reality of the danger, cf. Mark xiv. 2, parore éorat OdpuBos, 
and Heb. iii. 12, BAérere pywore €orar & tit ipav, x.t.A. tpas 
before €ora: is somewhat emphatic: “you who are such persons 
as I have thus commended.” 


This order, duas fora, is that of BC K LP; but SAD have fora: Spas, 
which, as the more obvious order, was more likely to be written in error. 


4 auAaywyov. A later Greek word (not indeed found till after 
St. Paul) used by Aristaenetus (ii. 22) with ofxov in the sense 
“ plunder,” in which sense it is understood here by Chrys. 
Theodoret, and some moderns. Theodoret supplies ry wiorw, 
Theophyl. rov voty. If this were the sense here, the object could 
hardly be omitted. But the proper meaning of the word seems to 
be “to carry off as spoil.” So Heliodorus, eth. x. 35, 6 THv éunv 
@vyarepa ovAaywyyoas. And this meaning corresponds with that 
of the analogous compounds, Sovlaywyeiv, oxevaywyeiv, Aapupayw- 
yetv. Von Soden remarks that it also corresponds better with 
the idea of a destroyed bond in ver. 14 to suggest that they might 
again be brought into bondage; cf. Gal. v. 1. The Vulgate 
‘‘decipiat ” is very inadequate. 

Sud Tis @tAogopias. A term not occurring elsewhere in the 
N.T., and no doubt adopted here because it was used by the false 
teachers themselves. The combination of it here with xevy dary 
indicates that the sense is nearly “ his philosophy, so called, which 
is a vain deceit.” Compare pevdaovypos yaos, 1 Tim. vi. 20. 
Chrysostom remarks : ered Soxel cepvov elvar 76 “rips prrocodias” 
mpooeOnxe Kai xevys ararns. That the word ¢iAocodia was in use 
in Jewish circles appears from Philo and Josephus. The former 
applies the word to the religion of the Jews and the law of Moses, 
perhaps for the purpose of giving dignity to them in the eyes of 
Gentile readers. He speaks of 7 xara Mwiojv prooodgia (De Mut. 
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Nom. 39), 4 wdrpios dirocodia (Leg. ad Cai. 23), 4 ‘Tovdaixy 
procogia (15. 33). Josephus calls the three Jewish sects 
tpeis ptdocopiac (Ant. xviii. 1. 2). It is clear from the 
connexion with xevys dmdrys that St. Paul is not condemning 
philosophy in general, which, indeed, would be quite beside his 
purpose, 

kat kevijs dwdms. The absence of the article shows that this 
is not a different thing from 7 prrocopia, but is a characteristic of 
it. drdry | is opposed to Adyos ris dAnOeias, 1. 5, and to godia xai 
yraors, li. 3. 

kata Thy wapddSoow t&v dvOpdawy. Probably to be connected 
with the immediately preceding words rather than with ovAaywyév. 
The teaching of the Colossian false teachers was essentially tradi- 
tional and esoteric. The Essenes, their spiritual predecessors, as 
well as the Gnostics, subsequently claimed to possess such a 
source of knowledge. The oath taken by the full members of the 
former sect bound them not to communicate any of their doctrines 
to anyone otherwise than as he himself had received them, and, 
further, to guard carefully the books of their sect and the names 
of the angels (Josephus, Be//. Jud. ii. 8. 7; Lightfoot, pp. 89, 90). 
Compare the designation Kabbala, “ tradition,” applied by the 
Jews to their later mystic theology. 

kara Td oTo.xeta Tod kéapou, “According to the rudiments 
of the world” (?). This «ard with the following xara Xpordy may 
perhaps be best connected with ovAaywyév, as the ideas they 
introduce have a different logical relation to the main idea, and 
ov xara Xpuorov is too brief to form the antithesis to the other two 
xara Clauses. 

ra orotxeia (= Gal. iv. 3) (originally = “letters of the alphabet ”) 
is generally understood by modern commentators as meaning 
“elementary teaching,” “the ABC of religious instruction ” ; 
compare zraiddaywyds in Gal. Then rod xdopov would mean having 
reference to mundane, or material, not spiritual things (Alford, 
Lightfoot, a/.). But De Wette takes xoopos as = “humanity,” as 
the subject of this instruction (John iii, 16; 2 Cor. v. 19). So 
Oltramare. Meyer, on the other hand, understands by it “the 
non-Christian world,” “rudiments with which the world concerns 
itself” (= Bleek, Weiss, a/.). 

Neander judges that a comparison of all the Pauline passages 
and the Pauline association of ideas favour our understanding the 
phrase as denoting the earthly, elsewhere termed ra capxexd, 
Hence, ii. 20, crotxeta rod xéopov and xoopos may, he thinks, be 
considered as synonymous, 


An entirely different interpretation has been ado si by several — 
commentators. According to this, ra crotxeta rod xdcpovu are the 
elemental spirits. According to Jewish ideas, not only were a 
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conceived as animated by spiritual beings,’ but all things had their special 
angels, In the Book of Enoch, 82. 10ff., it is said with reference to the 
angels of the stars that they keep watch, that they may appear at their appointed 
times, in their proper orders, etc. There are, first, the four leaders who divide 
the seasons, then the twelve leaders of the orders (taxiarchs), who divide 
the months; and for the 360 days there are heads over thousands (chiliarchs), 
who divide the days. Anyone who is curious about the matter may learn 
the principal names in the book itself. In 18. 15 we read of stars which 
suffer punishment because they have transgressed the commandment of God 
as to their appearing. In the Book of Jubilees, cap. 2, amongst the 
creations of the first day are the els of the Presence, but also the angels of 
the winds, of clouds, of cold and heat, of hail, hoarfrost, thunder, etc. 
Perhaps Ps. civ. 4 may have some relation to this conception ; certainly it 
seems to be illustrated by the danguat ite vii. I, 2, xiv. 18, xvi. 5 (rod 
dyyéX\ou rOy bddrwr), xix. 17; and by the interpolation in John v. 4. It is 
obvious that the term properly used of the elements ruled by these spirits 
might readily be applied to the spirits themselves, especially as there was no 
other convenient term. It agrees with this that in Gal. iv. 1 ff. those who 
were dedoudwuévar xd rd orocxeia rod xécpov are compared to those who are 
under éwilrpowo: xal olxoréu0,—a comparison which suggests personality in 
the former. And again, 75. 8, 9, SovAedew rots giver wh oforw Oeois appears to 
be equivalent to douvAedery rots croxelots, x.7.d. 

In the present passage the observance of times and seasons, etc., is xara rd 
or. 7. K., not kara Xp., a contrast which does not agree well with the concep- 
tion of or. as elements of instruction. This view of 7a crosxeia gives special 
pertinence to the proposition which follows, Srt éy atr@, x«.7.X., and ver. 10, 
8s drew 4) Keparh xdons dpxfis xal dEovelas. Ritschl defends this personal 
interpretation of oroxeia at length (Aechifertigung u. Versohnung, 3rd ed. 
ii, p. 252), but needlessly limits the meaning to the angels of the lawgiving. 
Spitta adopts the more general reference (Der Zweite Brief des Pitras u. 
der Brief des Judas, 1885, 263 ff.). He quotes from the Zest. Levi, c. 4, a 
passage which speaks of the burning up of rd dépara wvevuara, just as 
2 Pet. iii. 10 speaks of the burning up of craxeia. This view is unreservedly 
adopted by Kuhl, the recent editor of the Epistles of Peter and Jude in 
Meyer’s Kommentar, and by v. Soden in his comment on the present 
passage." 

9. or. dv adrG xaroixet wav rd wAfpwua. See i. 19; and on 
rAypwya, Lightfoot’s dissertation, Colossians, p. 323 ff. 

tis Gedtmt0s, “of the Godhead,” z.¢e. of the Divine nature. 
Georns, the abstract of Oeds, must not be confounded with @ewrns, 
which is used with propriety in Rom. i. 20, and which means, not 
the essence, but the quality of divinity. @eorqs is found in Lucian, 
carom. ix., rov pév twa mparov Oedv érexddovy, rows 5¢ ra Sevrepa 
kal Ta Tpira &venov THs Oeornros ; and in Plutarch, Aor. p. 415 C, 
éx 8 Sapdvev ddriyar pev ere Xpore TodAA@ 8 dperns xabapbeioat 
mavraract Oedryros petésxov. The daipoves were always Oetor, but a 
few became in course of time Oeot. The same author, Mor. p. 857 A, 


says, waow Alyumrios Oeadryta roAdqv Kat Sixacoovvyy paprupyoas, 


1A notion which, it may be remembered, was shared by the great 
astronomer Kepler. 

3In Zest. Solomonis (Fabricius, Cod. Pseudep. Vet. Test. i. 1047) we read: 
huets doper rd. Aeydueva croxeia, ol Koopoxpdropes Tot Kbcpou TovTou, dwdTn, Eps, 
KAdObwy, fd4A\y, wAdwyn, Sévayus, x.7.X. This, however, is a very late document. 
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#.e.a Divine faculty. The Versions generally, including the Vulgate, 
fail to mark the distinction, doubtless for want of a word to express 
Gedrns. The word dei#as was a later coinage (not quite according 
to Latin analogy). ‘Trench quotes from Augustine, De Civ. Det, 
vii. § 1, “ Hanc divinitatem, vel, ut sic dixerim dettatem: nam et 
hoc verbo uti jam nostros non piget, ut de Graeco expressius 
transferant id quod illi Oeéryra appellant.” 

cwpatixas, “ bodilywise, corporeally.” Not dowpdrus as in the 
Adyos before the Incamation, but in His glorified body cépa 
mys S0€ns adbrod, Phil. iii. 21. Chrysostom draws attention to the 
accuracy of the expression, #7 vouioys @eov ovyxexActobat, ws ev 
Cupar, : 

This interpretation, which is that adopted by most modern 
commentators, is the only one tenable, but many others have been 
suggested. Theophylact and Oecumenius took the word to mean 
“ essentially,” obowwSoe, #.e. not merely as an influence, as in the 
saints or as in the prophets. So Calvin, Beza, and, more recently, 
Olshausen and Usteri. But the word cannot have this meaning. 

Augustine (Zs. 149) understands it to mean “really” not 
“typically,” “vere non umbratice,” not “umbratiliter,” as in the 
temple made with hands ; and so many moderns (including Benge] 
and Bleek), comparing ver. 17, where c&pa is contrasted with 
axed, But there the idea is that of a body which cast a shadow, 
and the passage does not justify our rendering the adverb “ really.” 

Others, again, understanding zA7jpwpya of the Church, take 
owparixws to mean, “so that the Church is related to Him as His 
body ” (Baumgarten-Crusius, a/.), thus making the body of Christ 
dwell in Christ, instead of Christ in the body. 

10. nat édoré €v adrd wemwAnpopévor. “And ye are in Him 
made full.” Alford, Ellicottand Lightfoot render, “ye are in 
Him, made full,” regarding the clause as containing two predica- 
tions. But the connexion seems to require the fact to be 
emphasised, that it is “in Him” that the zrerAnpwpevor elvas rests ; 
for on this depends the inference that nothing more is lacking 
in our relation to God. The zerAnpwpévor obviously corresponds 
with the wAyjpwpa, Christ is werAnpwpévos: ye being in Him 
share in His wAjpwpa, and are therefore yourselves rerAnpwpevor. 
Compare John 1. 16, é« rod wAnpwpatos airod pels mdvtes 
éAdBowev: Eph. iii 9, Ya rAnpwhijre eis ray 1d tAYpwpa Tov @eoi, 
also i0id. iv. 13 and i, 23. 

83 tor. So 8% AC KL P and nearly all mss. with the Latin efg 
Vulg. and Chrys. Theodoret, a/. But B DG 47° with d have 8 éoru, 
perhaps a correction made on the supposition that air@ referred to rAjpwya, 
or by oversight c was lost before ec. Lachmann adopts it, placing «al 
to é» atrg in a parenthesis. The image, however, would be quite confused 


if the xAjpwua were represented as the head; 4 xegadH is always Christ. 
Besides, we should be obliged to refer év & also to xApwma, and this would 
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not yield any tolerable sense. Ewald, adopting 8 dori, takes it as = “* scilicet,” 


com i. 24, 27 and iii. 17; but thi uld require 77 xegadp. 

F ceged} a le dpxis a icvotas. He is tishead ofall those angelic 
powers to whose mediation the false teachers would teach you to seek. As 
they are subordinate to Christ, ye have nothing to expect from them which is 
not given you in full completeness in Christ. 

ll. év & kat weprerphOnte. “In whom also ye were (not ‘are,’ 
as AV.) circumcised.” ‘Ye have received the circumcision of the 
heart, by which ye have put off the whole body of the flesh, and 
therefore ye have no need of the symbolical circumcision of the 
flesh.” 

The aorists point to the time of their reception into the 
Christian Church by baptism. 

weptrouy, “with a circumcision,” not “ the circumcision.” 

dxerporrouyjte, “ not wrought by hands,” not physical: cf. Mark 
xiv. 58; 2 Cor. v. 1; and Eph. ii. 11, where we have the other side of 
the contrast, oirAeyopevor dxpoBvoria iro THs Aeyouevyns weptropy év 
gapxi xetporonrov, The idea of spiritual circumcision is frequent 
in the: O.T.; see note on the passage in Eph. In St. Paul, 
compare Rom. iu, 28; Phil. ii 3. At first sight it might appear 
from this clause that the Colossians had been tempted like the 
Galatians to submit to circumcision. But in that case we should 
find, as in the Epistle to the Galatians, some direct condemnation 
of the practice; whereas in 16-23 there is no reference to it. 
Possibly the allusion here is to some claim to superiority on the 
part of the false teachers. 

dv tH dwexSuce. év specifies that in which the zeperopuy con- 
sisted. The substantive dréxdvo1s has not been found in any 
earlier writer (for the verb, see ver. 15). It expresses a complete 
putting off and laying aside, and was probably chosen with refer- 
ence to the figure of circumcision. The connexion requires it to 
be understood passively, not “ye have put off,” but “ was put off 
from you.” 

Tod owparos Tis capxds, #.¢. “the body which consists in the 
flesh,” “the fleshly body,” so that we are no more & rq capxi 
(Rom. vii. 5, vill. 8, 9). The change is ideally represented as 
complete, which it is in principle. 

Some expositors take agama in the sense of “ mass, totality” 
(Calvin, Grotius, @/.); but this is against N.T. usage, and does not 
agree so well with the context, the images in which are connected 
with the body, “ buried, raised.” The expression capa ris capxds, 
i. 22, has a different meaning. 

The Rec. Text after odparos adds rd» dyapridr, with 8° D> K L and 

most mss., Syr., Chrys. etc. 


The words are absent from 8* ABCD*GP some good cursives, Old 
Lat. Vulg. Boh. etc. They are clearly a gloss. 


dv ti weptropf tod Xpicros. The simplest and most natural 
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interpretation is: “the circumcision which belongs to Christ, and 
is brought about by union with Him,” in contrast to the circum- 
cision of Moses and of the patriarchs. ‘Thus it is nearly equivalent 
to “‘Christian circumcision,” but expresses the idea that the source 
of this circumcision is in Christ. 

Some commentators have taken Xprorov as the genitive of the 
object, the thought being supposed to be that in the circumcision 
of Christ we are circumcised. So Schottgen: “ Circumcisio Christi 
qui se nostri causa sponte legi subjecit, tam efficax fuit in omnes 
homines, ut nulla amplius circumcisione carnis opus sit, praecipue 
quum in locum illius baptismus a Christo surrogatus sit.” This is 
not only without support from Scripture analogy, but is foreign to 
the context, in which the circumcision spoken of is dxetporoinros. 
The baptism mentioned in ver. 12, in which we are buried with 
Him, is our baptism. Soden also takes Xpiorod as an objective 
genitive, understanding, however, zreprrozy in the sense of dréxdvors 
Tov TwpaTos THS TapKds just specified, which echoes 1. 22. 

Chrysostom and Theophylact understand the genitive as sub- 
jective, 6 Xpiorés weperéwves ev tH Borricpate dmrexdvuv pas rod 
mwaXaiov Biov, Theoph. This does not harmonise with the following 
ovvradévres atte. 

12. cuvradévtes abtd, x.t.A. We have the same figure in Kom. 
vi. 3, 4, which may almost be regarded as a commentary on this 
passage. The figure was naturally suggested by the immersion in 
baptism, which St. Paul interprets as symbolical of burial, the 
emersion similarly symbolising the rising again to newness of life. 

ouvtapévres is to be connected with wepuerunOyre, and specifies 
when and how this was brought about. 


dv tg Bawrlopart. So most authorities, 8* AC D*° K LP, etc. But 
x° B D* FG 47 67? 71 have Barricuy, which Lightfoot prefers on the 
ground that it is the less usual word in this sense. That it might be so used is 
shown by its occurrence in Josephus, Amt. xviii. 5. 2, of the baptism of John. 
But in two of the other three passages in which it occurs in the N.T., it means 
lustration or washing, ¢.g. of vessels ; Mark vii. 4 (in Rec. also8); Heb. ix. Io. 
The third e, Heb. vi. 2, is doubtful. In the Latin version as well as in 
the Latin Fathers, ‘‘baptisma” and ‘‘ baptismus” are used indifferently. St. 
Paul uses the substantive ‘‘ baptism ” in only two other places (Rom. vi. 4 ; 
Eph. iv. 5), and this is not sufficient to supply any basis for inference as to his 
usage. Etymologically Bawriopés would signify rather the act of dipping, 
Bdwriopa the act as complete. Weiss thinks the former more suitable here. 


év @, viz. Barricpar. This seems clearly required by the 
analogy between ovvradévres év and ovryyépOnre. Chrysostom, 
however, and most comm. understand év Xpror@. Meyer defends 
this on the ground, first, of the parallelism of év @ xai—év @ xai ; 
secondly, because, if baptism were intended, év would not be suit- 
able to the rising again, and we should expect éé, or at least the 
non-local da; and, lastly, because as ovvradévres is defined by 
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é&y re Barr., so is cwvnyépOnre by da ris ricrews ; and, therefore, 
the text suggests no reason for continuing to it the former 
definition also. To the second objection (adopted also by Eadie), 
it may be replied that Bamricpa (Barros) includes the whole 
act. It is only when we take in the two things signified, the 
*‘death unto sin” and the “new birth unto righteousness,” or 
the putting off of the old man and the putting on of the new, 
that Barrpa can be identified with wepitopy axetporoiyros ; for 
meptrozy also signified the entrance into a holy state as well as the 
separation from the state of nature. The first objection has 
really no weight, for it is much more natural to connect ovvyyépOyre 
with ouvradévres than with zeprerpyOyre; and this is strongly 
confirmed by the passage in Rom. just referred to: ovveradypev 
avra da rov Barricparos . . . wa aorep HyepOn Xprotds . . . ovTws 
Kat pets év Katvornre (wns mepirarnowpey, x.t.A. Further, as 
Lightfoot observes, the idea of Xpwr@ must be reserved for 
ouvyyépOnre, where it is wanted: “‘ ye were raised together with Him.” 
(So Alford, Beza, De Wette, Ellicott, Lightfoot, Soden, a/.) 

oumyépOnre. Compare Gal. iii. 27, dao eis Xporovy éBarric- 
Oyre Xptorov éxevdicacbe, The Xpwrov érevdicacGa: presupposes 
the dréxdvots rod odparos THS TapKos. 

Bid Tis wictews Tis évepyeias Tod Geos. “Through your faith in 
the working of God.” Bengel, De Wette, a/., understand évepyeias 
as a genitive of cause, “faith produced by the operation of God.” 
But the genitive after riorcs, when not that of the person, is always 
that of the object. Cf. Mark x1. 22; Acts iii. 16; Rom. ii. 22; 
Gal. ii. 16, 20; Eph. iii. 12; Phil. i. 27, etc. Eph. i. 19 1s cited 
in favour of this interpretation, but xara rnv évepyeiav there is not 
to be joined to rovs muoreiovras ; see note on the passage. The 
former interpretation is also more suitable to the context. The 
miorts here is specified as faith in the resurrection, meotrevovres yap 
TH Tob Oeod Suvvdper rpoopévoper THY dvdotacw, evéxupov ExovTes TOU 
Seordrov Xpurrov ryv dvdoracw, Theodoret. icrews dAov éortiv’ 
émucrevoare OTe Svvarat & Weds eyeipat, xai ovrws HyépOyre, Chrys. 
Faith is the subjective means by which the grace is received ; 
only by a belief in the resurrection can the rising again with Christ 
be appropriated by the individual. By belief in the resurrection 
of Christ we believe in the power of God, of which it is an 
evidence ; and this belief, again, is the means by which that power 
works in the life and produces an effect analogous to that resurrec- 
tion. Compare Rom. iv. 24, vi. 8, x. 9. 

B DG 17 and most mss. have rév before vexpav ; SNACK LP 
and several cursives omit it. In most instances of this or similar 
phrases é« vexpav is used without rév, and with no variety in codd. 
(In Eph. i. 20 L and some twenty-five mss. prefix rév.) But in 
1 Thess. i. 10 » BD GI. Pand many mss., with Chrys. Theodoret, 
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al., have trav, AC K and many mss, omitting it. It seems, there- 
fore, more probable that rev was omitted here in conformity with 
usage than that it was wrongly added. See on Lk. xx. 35. 

13. nat dpiis, vexpods dvtas toig mapamtdpact .. . dpadv. See 
Eph. ii, 1. 

Kal Th dxpoBuotia ris capxds dudv. Some commentators 
understand capxés as a genitive of apposition, or “ epexegetical,” 
‘the uncircumcision which consisted in your carnal, sinful nature” ; 
““exguisita appellatio peccati originalis,” Bengel. But the apostle 
could hardly have said vexpovs rq capxi tnav without some further 
definition. If, indeed, he were addressing Jews, the expression in 
this sense would be intelligible, since it would be at once obvious 
that dxpof. was figuratively used, and therefore capxés also. But 
though intelligible it would be very strange, as it would imply a 
hidden contrast between the literal and figurative meanings of capé. 
As addressed to Gentiles, who had the literal dxpofvoria rijs 
gapxos, the words can hardly be understood otherwise than as 
referring to the external fact. But it is referred to only on account 
of its symbolical significance. Dead in your trespasses and your 
alienation from God, of which the uncircumcision of your flesh 
was a symbol. ijs capxdés appears to be added in contrast to the 
WeptToyn ayetporoinros, and at the same time to suggest the 
symbolical sense. Hence the apostle does not say jpov, although 
presently after he introduces the first person. 


The Rec. Text has é» before rots raparrdpac, with X® AC DFGK P 
and most mss. It is omitted by Tisch. Lightfoot, with 8* BL 17 and some 
other mss. Chrys. D*G and a few others, with the Latin deg, prefix é to 
Ty axpoBvorla also. 


auvelLworolncey Suds. tas is repeated for emphasis. 


So 8* ACKL and about fifty cursives, Syr. Eth. etc. B 17 37 and 
more than twenty other cursives read jas, con tonuitig to the following pir. 
x°DGP and many mss. Old Lat, Vulg. Boh., Chrys. etc. omit. The 
reasons for omission may have been the desire to simplify the grammar, and 
to avoid the proximity of buds and ji. 

As B reads judas here for buas, so 8° LP and many others, with Vulg. 
Eth., Theodoret, a/., have duty for Auiv. 

On ovvefworoince, see Eph. ii. 5. What is the subject? 
Ellicott, following Chrysostom, replies: Christ ; partly on account, 
first, of “‘the logical difficulty of supplying a nom. from the sub- 
ordinate gen. @eov” ; secondly, of the prominence given to Christ 
throughout the preceding context, the acts described in the 
participles (é€aA. «.7.A., compared with Eph. ii. 15, and yapic. 
with Col. iii. 13); and, lastly, the difficulty of referring wv. 14 
and 15 to God the Father. On the other hand, the reasons for 
adopting 6 @eds as the subject seem decisive. (1) There is really 
less logical difficulty in supplying 6 @eés from rod @eod rod éyei- 
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pavros than in supplying 6 Xpiords from aire or airdv, where it is 
the object, or from rot Xpicrov. (2) xat tds makes it almost 
necessary to understand the same subject to ovve{woroince as to 
éyeipavros. (3) This is further confirmed by the ow in ovwefw- 
oroinoev, and by aiv aito. He that quickened you along with 
Him must surely be the same who is said to have raised Him. 
(4) In St. Paul it is always God, not Christ, who is the subject of 
éyetpet, ouveyeipe, Cworrotel, ouvlworotel. (5) Lastly, in Eph. i. 4, 
which is so closely parallel, 6 @eds is the subject of cuvelworotnee. 
Hence we seem compelled to take 6 @eds here as the subject, 
whatever the difficulty of ov. 14, 15. And so Meyer, Alford, 
Lightfoot, v. Soden. 

xaptoduevos, “having forgiven.” Moule prefers “ forgiving,” 
#.¢. in the act of quickening. There is no grammatical objection 
to this; but logically, at least, the yapi{eofo. must precede the 
{woroeiv, The verb xapifeofa: properly means “to grant as a 
favour” (see on Eph. iv. 32). Compare 1 in the N.T. Luke vii. 21, 
éxapicaro Prérew : Acts iii. 14, hovéa xaproGivar : XXV. II, obdeis 
pe Sivaras avrots xapicacGax : tb, 16, XXVii. 24, Kexdpurraé oor 6 Oeos 
qwayTas TOUS TA€OVTAS PETA TOV. Phil. i. 29; Philem. 22. 

It does not seem necessary to suppose that its use in the 
sense “forgive an offence” is derived from that of “forgiving a 
debt” ; but even if so, there is no reason to think that it continued 
to suggest the latter idea. Here at all events, notwithstanding 
xetpdypadoy, it would appear not to have been so intended, else 
raparTwpara would hardly be used, which would interfere with the 
figure. See on Lk. vil. 21, 42. 


fpiv is here the right reading, with X* ABCDGK and most mss., deg 
Goth. Syr. (both), Boh. Arm., Chrys. a/. 

vuiy is read by N° LP and many mss. f, Vulg. Eth. The apostle at the 
earliest moment, as we may say, includes himself, claiming his share in the 
transgression and in the eas Such transition is frequent with him ; 
cf, i. 10-13, iii. 3, 43 Eph. iL 2, 3, 13, 14s iv. 31, 32, v. 2. For the 
converse transition see Gal, iii. 25, '26, iv. 5,6. If xaptoduevos were simul- 
taneous with cuvet{worolnoer, St. Paul must have used duty here. 


14. éfareipas, “blotting out” (because simultaneous with 
xapirdevos, and specifying the act by which the yap. was carried 
out). Strictly, it means “wiping out or away,” “cera obducta 
delere.” It is used of “sins,” Acts ill. 19; of a “name,” Rev. 
lil. 5; of “tears,” Rev. vii. 17, xxi. 4. It is used also in classical 
writers of blotting out or wiping out a writing, ¢g. Plato, Rep. p. 
386 C, p. 501 B, and hence of abolishing a law, Dem. p. 468, 1, 
etc. 

7d xaO" Hpdv xepsypapov. “The bond that was against us.” 
xetpsypagor, properly an autograph, was in later Greek a technical 
term for a written acknowledgment of debt, for which the older 
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term was ovyypady or ypappareiov. “Chirographum” became 
the usual Roman legal term; cf. Cic. Fam. vii. 18; Juvenal, Sav. 
XVi. 41. 

Here the xepdypadoyv is the Mosaic Law, which being unfulfilled 
is analogous to an unpaid “note of hand.” But the figure must 
not be pressed too far, for in this case the yeipdypagov was not 
written by the debtor. Nor is it necessary to suppose that the 
apostle had in view the assent of the Jewish people; Deut. xxvii. 
14-26; Ex. xxiv. 3 (Chrys. Oecum. Theoph. Lightfoot, etc.), or 
in the case of the Gentiles the assent of conscience to the moral 
law. The fact of obligation is sufficient to justify the use of the 
figure. Hence it is ré6 xaf quav xepsypagov, but not nav yetpo- 
ypapov. Although the Gentiles had not the written law, they had 
“‘the work of the law written in their hearts,” and therefore come _ 
under the same obligation. 

For a detailed account of other views of xepéypadov, see Eadie. 

Sédypaow, “consisting in ddéypara, #.¢e. ordinances,” compare 
Eph. ii. 15, rév vépov trav evroday év ddéypact, where see note on 
the meaning of déypza, which in the N.T. is always “a decree.” 

The dative is best regarded as closely connected with yepd- 
ypadov only, being dependent on the idea of yeypappévov involved 
in the word. Compare Plato, Zf. vii. p. 243 A, 8 39 wdoye ra 
yeypappéva riros. So Meyer, Alford, Eadie, Lightfoot, Soden. 
The explanation is not without difficulty, as xepoy. is a synthetic 
compound; and Lightfoot thinks it possible that évy may have 
dropped out after the similar termination -ov. If so, it must 
have been in the earliest ages that the error occurred, since no 
trace remains of the reading é. 

Two or three other explanations deserve notice ; first, that 
of Winer, a/., followed by Ellicott, according to which 8dypacr is a 
nearer definition of the whole, 76 xa? jpiv Xetpoypagov expressing 
at the same time what the yxeipéypadov was, and in what respect it 
was against us. For this we should expect ré rots 8éypacw xaél 
HpaV X., Or To Kal Hpov x. Tov Soypdrov, or the like. 

Erasmus, Olshausen, Conybeare, and others connect rots ddy- 
pacw with the following clause: “the handwriting, which by its 
ordinances, was against us,” a very unnatural construction, for 
which Acts i. 2 affords no parallel. 

The Greek commentators (Chrysostom, Severianus, Theodore 
Mops., Theodoret, Oec., Theoph.) connect déypacw with éarcipas, 
understanding the word to mean the doctrines or precepts of the 
gospel, as the instrument by which the blotting out was effected. 
Jerome adopts this view; and so, amongst moderns, Grotius, Estius, 
Bengel, Fritzsche. 

But this is not only opposed to the use of Sdéyya in the N.T., 
but, what is of more importance, it is inconsistent ‘with fact. 
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I'or it is not by precepts or doctrines (9 etayyedccyn Sdacxadia, 
Theoph.), nor by faith (Theodoret), that the handwriting, ze. the 
Mosaic Law, is abrogated. Moreover, the cognate verb doypari- 
¢eoOe in ver. 29 has obvious reference to the d¢ypzara here, and it is 
implied that such deyzara are obsolete. It is remarkable that the 
Greek commentators named above do not even allude to the 
correct interpretation, adopting without question that construction 
which was grammatically simplest. Irenaeus, however (quoted by 
Lightfoot), appears to have taken the more correct view. 

The term ddéypara is used here instead of vopuos, doubtless in 
order to fix attention on the formal element, the plurality of 
precepts,—an element which was common to it and the doyparifer 
of the false teachers. It thus prepares for the ri doypariferde 
_ of ver. 20. See on Lk. it 1. 

8 fv Srevavtiov fpiv. “Which was directly opposed to us.” 
Here first the idea of the hostility of the xetpoypadov is expressed, 
the xa6’ duwv only asserting its validity with reference to us. 

trevavtios occurs again Heb. x. 27. The tro does not in this 
word imply either secrecy (Beza, @/.) or mitigation, as = “ subcon- 
trarius,” a signification which ie in composition often has, but which 
does not belong to trevayrios either in the Sept. or in classical writers. 
For the Sept. cf. Gen. xxii. 27; Ex. xxili. 27; and for classical 
usage, two passages cited by Lightfoot, viz. Arist. De Gen. ef Corr. 
i. 7, €oikace of rotrov Tov Tpdmov A€yovTes trevavria paiver Oat A€yecy, 
where it means “self-contradictory,” and [Plato] Adib. Sec. 138 C, 
30. To paiver Par dpa i tmevaytiov wot Soxet To ppoveiy 5 AA. Tldvy pev 
oy... 139 B, 30. Kai pay duo ye Srevartia Evi tpdypart was dy 
ein, where the argument turns on the sense of direct opposition 
involved in the word. 

kat adrd fipxey éx tod péoou. “And it (emphatic) He hath 
taken out of the way.” The xetpdypadov, the wnting on which had 
been blotted out, has now been itself removed out of the way. atpew 
ék Tov péoov OF €x pecov Was a classical expression for removing 
out of the way, as, on the contrary, év péow elvae meant “to be in 
the way.” For the former, compare Dem. De Corona, P. 354, TO 
carawpevoerOat kat dt éxOpay re Adyew dveddvras éx pérov; also Acts 
xvil. 33 and 2 Thess. ii. 7, pdvov 6 xaréywv dpru ews dy éx pérov 
yévyrax. ~The idea “from between us and God” is not implied, 
but only that of an obstacle, as these and other passages show. 
The change of structure from the participles to the finite verb is to 
be noted, as well as the perfect jpxev. The perfect fixes attention 
on the present state of freedom resulting from the action which 
was especially before the apostle’s mind. “It is suggested,” says 
Lightfoot, “ by the feeling of relief and thanksgiving which rises up 
in the apostle’s mind at this point.” This is quite sufficient to 
account for the change of construction ; but there was another and 
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more imperative reason in the necessity for adding a further parti- 
cipial definition to the “taking away.” It is clear that dpas.. . 
mpoonAwoas would not have conveyed the same idea. 


Lightfoot and others suppose a change of subject at #pxey, viz. from 6 Geds 
to 6 Xporés. A new subject, it is thought, must be introduced somewhere, 
because ‘‘no grammatical meaning can be assigned to dwexduodpuevos by which 
it could be understood of God the Father,” and the severance created here 
by the change of construction suggests this as the best point of transition, the 
alternative point being at dwexducduevos. Barry observes that such gramma- 
tical anomalies are not uncommon in St. Paul. But certainly this cannot be 
said of such a misleading confusion or hidden change of subject as this would 
be. Lightfoot compares the transition in i. 17-19. If the interpretation 
given in the note there is correct, there is no hidden transition, the subject of 
evdéxynoev being expressed, But even if 6 Oeds is the subject of eddéxneer in 
i. 19, there is no analogy. For the change of subject there is not concealed, 
and the only peculiarity is that 6 Oeés is not expressed ; and the very ground 
on which commentators defend this view of the construction is that the verb 
eddoxety and the substantive eddoxla are so often used absolutely of God’s good 
pleasure that the verb itself suggests ‘‘God” as its subject. Here, on the 
contrary, there is nothing in the words to indicate or suggest a new subject. 
On the contrary, fipxer éx rot puéoou only expresses a different aspect of the 
same idea that is presented in éfadelyas. No intelligible reason has been 
alleged why St. Paul should say, ‘‘God blotted out the handwriting, Christ 
removed it out of the way.” Indeed, had this been stated with the subjects 
expressed, it would have created a difficulty. 

Further, this view is open to the fatal objection, that it dissociates yapiod- 
wevos and éfadelas from the Cross, It inevitably suggests that the forgive- 
ness and the blotting out of the yecpéypagoy ascribed to God are one thing, 
and the removal, etc., ascribed to Christ a-distinct and subsequent wor 

. V. Soden, indeed (who, however, does not suppose any change of subject), 
suggests such a distinction as possible. He remarks that in the figure itself 
alpey xpoon\woaryra denotes a step beyond éfadelgev, so that we might 
regard the éfa\. as accomplished in the sending of Christ, the afpew éx rob 
pécov in His death. He considers it more probable, however, that both 
expressions are figures for one and the same thing, the xapl{ec@ar ra wapa- 
wrwpara, the former applying to it in its effect, the latter adding the means by 
which the effect is accomplished. 


mpoonddoas abrd te oravpa The aorist expresses the historical 
fact. The verb does not occur elsewhere in the N.T., but is found 
in classical writers, and with oravp¢ in 3 Macc. iv. 9, and Joseph. 
Bell. Jud. ii. 14. 9. ‘The thought expressed is similar to that in 
Gal. iii. 13. As Meyer observes, “since by the death of Christ on 
the Cross the law which condemned men lost its penal authority, 
inasmuch as Christ by His death endured for men the curse of the 
Law and became the end of the Law, hence in the fact that Christ 
as a iAaorypiov was nailed to the Cross, the Law itself was nailed 
thereon, whereby it ceased to be é& pécw.” The figure in sxpooy- 
Adoas is suggested simply by the idea of the crucifixion ; there is 
no reason to suppose, with Grotius, any allusion to a custom of 
driving a nail through obsolete laws or decrees, and so hanging 
them up in public, a custom which seems to be unproved. 

15. dwexducdpevos tas dpxds nat tds éfoucias, eSerypdricey, 

17 : 
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For it is not by precepts or doctrines (9 etayyeAccy Sidacxadéa, 
Theoph.), nor by faith (Theodoret), that the handwriting, #.e. the 
Mosaic Law, is abrogated. Moreover, the cognate verb doypari- 
ceoGe in ver. 29 has obvious reference to the ddypara here, and it is 
implied that such deypara are obsolete. It is remarkable that the 
Greek commentators named above do not even allude to the 
correct interpretation, adopting without question that construction 
which was grammatically simplest. Irenaeus, however (quoted by 
Lightfoot), appears to have taken the more correct view. 

The term ddypara is used here instead of vopos, doubtless in 
order to fx attention on the formal element, the plurality of 
precepts,_an element which was common to it and the Soyparifey 
of the false teachers. It thus prepares for the ri doypari{erbe 
_ of ver. 20. See on Lk. 1. 1. 

& iv Swevavriov fpiv. ‘Which was directly opposed to us.” 
Here first the idea of the hostility of the yewpéypagov is expressed, 
the xa’ ipo only asserting its validity with reference to us. 

trevavtios occurs again Heb. x. 27. The ie does not in this 
word imply either secrecy (Beza, a/.) or mitigation, as = “ subcon- 
trarius,” a signification which io in composition often has, but which 
does not belong to tzrevayrios either in the Sept. or in classical writers. 
For the Sept. cf. Gen. xxii. 27; Ex. xxill. 27; and for classical 
usage, two passages cited by Lightfoot, viz. Arist. De Gen. et Corr. 
i. 7, €otxace of rovrov tov Tpomov A€yovTes trevavtia haiverGat A€éyety, 
where it means “self-contradictory,” and [Plato] A/ad. See. 138 C, 
2Q. To paiverOa: dpa trevavtiov cou Soxet TG ppovery ; AA. Tldvw pév 
ov ... 139 B, 3. Kat pay dvo ye brevarria évi rpdypate was dy 
ety, where the argument turns on the sense of direct opposition 
involved in the word. 

kat adrd fipxey éx tod péoou. “And it (emphatic) He hath 
taken out of the way.” The xepoypadov, the writing on which had 
been blotted out, has now been itself removed out of the way. aipew 
éx Tov péoov Or €x pecov was a Classical expression for removing 
out of the way, as, on the contrary, év péow elvae meant “to be in 
the way.” For the former, compare Dem. De Corona, p. 354, 70 
carayevder Oar xai du éxOpay ti A€yew dvedovras éx pérov; also Acts 
xvii. 33 and 2 Thess. ul. 7, udvov 6 Kxatéxwv dpre ews Gy ex pérou 
yévyta, The idea “from between us and God” is not implied, 
but only that of an obstacle, as these and other passages show. 
The change of structure from the participles to the finite verb is to 
be noted, as well as the perfect jpxev. The perfect fixes attention 
on the present state of freedom resulting from the action which 
was especially before the apostle’s mind. “It 1s suggested,” says 
Lightfoot, “by the feeling of relief and thanksgiving which rises up 
in the apostle’s mind at this point.” This is quite sufficient to 
account for the change of construction ; but there was another and 
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more imperative reason in the necessity for adding a further parti- 
cipial definition to the “taking away.” It is clear that dpas... 
mpoo7nAwoas would not have conveyed the same idea. 


Lightfoot and others suppose a change of subject at #pxer, viz. from 6 Oeds 
to 6 Xporés. A new subject, it is thought, must be introduced somewhere, 
because ‘‘no grammatical meaning can be assigned to drexdvoduevos by which 
it could be understood of God the Father,” and the severance created here 
by the change of construction suggests this as the best point of transition, the 
alternative point being at dwexducdmevos. Barry observes that such gramma- 
tical anomalies are not uncommon in St. Paul. But certainly this cannot be 
said of such a misleading confusion or hidden change of subject as this would 
be. Lightfoot compares the transition in i, 17-19. If the interpretation 
given in the note there is correct, there is no hidden transition, the subject of 
evdéxnoev being expressed. But even if 6 Geds is the subject of eddéxnoer in 
i, 19, there is no analogy. For the change of subject there is not concealed, 
and the only peculiarity is that 6 Geds is not expressed ; and the very ground 
on which commentators defend this view of the construction is that the verb 
eddoxeiy and the substantive eddoxla are so often used absolutely of God’s good 
pleasure that the verb itself suggests ‘‘God” as its subject. Here, on the 
contrary, there is nothing in the words to indicate or suggest a new subject. 
On the contrary, fipxer éx roi pécov only a a different aspect of the 
same idea that is presented in éfaAelyas. No intelligible reason has been 
alleged why St. Paul should say, ‘‘God blotted out the handwriting, Christ 
removed it out of the way.” Indeed, had this been stated with the subjects 
expressed, it would have created a difficulty. 

Further, this view is open to the fatal objection, that it dissociates yapwd- 
pevos and éfadel~as from the Cross, It inevitably suggests that the forgive- 
ness and the blotting out of the ye:pdypagor ascribed to God are one thing, 
and the removal, etc., ascribed to Christ a-distinct and subsequent work. 

. V. Soden, indeed (who, however, does not suppose any change of subject), 
suggests such a distinction as possible. He remarks that in the figure itself 
alpey xpoon\woaryra denotes a step beyond dfarelgew, so that we might 
regard the ¢aX. as accomplished in the sending of Christ, the alpey é« rod 
uécov in His death. He considers it more probable, however, that both 
expressions are figures for one and the same thing, the xapi{ec@a: ra wrapa- 
awrépara, the former applying to it in its effect, the latter adding the means by 
which the effect is accomplished. 


mpoonhécas abtd te cravpa The aorist expresses the historical 
fact. The verb does not occur elsewhere in the N.T., but is found 
in classical writers, and with oravp@ in 3 Macc. iv. 9, and Joseph. 
Bell. Jud. ii. 14. 9. The thought expressed is similar to that in 
Gal. ili. 13. As Meyer observes, ‘since by the death of Christ on 
the Cross the law which condemned men lost its penal authority, 
inasmuch as Christ by His death endured for men the curse of the 
Law and became the end of the Law, hence in the fact that Christ 
as a tAaorypeov was nailed to the Cross, the Law itself was nailed 
thereon, whereby it ceased to be év péow.” The figure in zpoo7- 
Adoas is suggested simply by the idea of the crucifixion; there is 
no reason to suppose, with Grotius, any allusion to a custom of 
driving a nail through obsolete laws or decrees, and so hanging 
them up in public, a custom which seems to be unproved. 

15. dwexducdpevos tas dpxds Kai rds éfoucias, edecypdricey, 

17 
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x.t.A. The verb dzrexdvecOa: appears not to occur in any writer 
before St. Paul; its occurrence, therefore, here and in iil. 9, as 
well as that of améxdvors in ver. 11, is remarkable. It is, no doubt, 
chosen in order to express more emphatically the completeness 
of the action. Both drodver and éxdvew occur in classical authors 
in the sense “strip,” hence of enemies, “strip of arms, spoliare.” 
For éxévew in the sense “strip,” see Matt. xxvii. 28, 31; Mark 
xv. 20; Luke x. 30. The middle occurs 2 Cor. v. 4 of putting oft 
the mortal body. In this Epistle, iti, 19, daexédvodpevoe occurs 
again in the sense “strip off and put away,” viz., Tov maAa.ov 
advOpurrov. It is very difficult to decide in what sense the word is 
used here. 

First, it has been taken absolutely, “‘ having put off from himself 
his Jody, he made a show,” etc, as RV. marg. This, which 
supposes 6 Xpiords to be the subject, is the interpretation adopted 
by Hilary, Ambrose, Augustine, and some other Latins. Probably, 
however, they had before them a Latin counterpart of the reading 
found in G, viz. r7v odpxa xai tas éfovcias. The Latin of G has 
the same. Thus Hilary has twice, “exutus carnem et potestates 
ostentui fecit” (773, 990); once, however, he has “‘spolians se 
came et principatus et potestates ostentui fecit ” (204). 

Novat. also has “exutus carnem potestates dehonestavit” 
(De Trin. 16). It will be observed that these quotations, except 
the third from Hilary, agree with G in omitting ras apxds. This 
reading may have originated from the eye or ear error of a copyist, 
aided by the suggestion of azexé. ; but more probably was a gloss, 
which was supposed to be a correction, and so substituted for the 
correct text. There is a trace either of the reading or the inter- 
pretation in a Docetic work quoted by Hippolytus, Aaer. viii. 10, 
p. 267, yuxy éxelvyn ev 1G owpare trpadeioa, arexdvoapévy TO copa 
Kat mpoonAwoaca mpos TO €vAov xat OpiapBevoaca 5: avbrov ras 
dpxas, «x.t.A. The Syriac Peshitto has the same interpretation, 
“ by the putting off of his body”; and so the Gothic also. 

In support of this interpretation 2 Cor. v. 4 is referred to, 
where the cognate verb éxdvcac@a: is used absolutely of putting oft 
the body. But there the metaphor is not abruptly introduced, 
the verb only carrying out the figure introduced with its explanation 
in wv. 2,3. Here it would be quite isolated, being neither explained 
nor suggested by anything in the context, with which, indeed, the 
idea would have no apparent connexion. Some expositors, indeed, 
have found an allusion to the metaphorical use of dodver@at, “to 
prepare for a contest,” as in Plut. AZor. 811 E, pos wacay arodve- 
pevor TH Todtticyy mpagiw. This explanation is very far-fetched, 
and entirely unsuitable. 

2. Ellicott, Lightfoot, a/,, adopt the interpretation of the Greek 
commentators, Chrysostom, Severianus, Theodore Mops., and 
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Theodoret, viz. taking ras dpxds, x.7.A., as governed by dzexé., the 
sense being, “ having stripped off from himself the hostile powers of 
evil.” “Our Lord by His death stripped away from Himself all 
the opposing Powers of Evil (observe the article) that sought in 
the nature which He had condescended to assume to win for 
themselves a victory,” Ell. Similarly Lightfoot, ‘Christ took upon 
Himself our human nature with all its temptations (Heb. iv. 15). 
The powers of evil gathered about Him. Again and again they 
assailed Him; but each fresh assault ended in a new defeat.” 
“The final act in the conflict began with the agony of Gethsemane ; 
it ended with the Cross of Calvary. The victory was complete. 
The enemy of man was defeated. The powers of evil, which had 
clung like a Nessus robe about His humanity, were torn off and 
cast aside for ever. And the victory of mankind is involved in the 
victory of Christ. In His Cross we too are divested of the poisonous 
clinging garments of temptation and sin and death; té droferOas 
tyv Ovyrorynta, says Theodore, Hv tirép ris KowaRs adetrey ebepyerias, 
dredvcato kaxeivwy (1.¢. Tov dytixeipévov Svvdwewv) THY addevreiav HreEp 
éxéxpnvro xaF pov.” 

But this interpretation is open to serious if not fatal objections. 
In the first place, as the verb means to divest of clothing, it requires 
us to regard these hostile powers in the light of a clothing of God 
or Christ, a “ Nessus robe,” as Lightfoot expresses it. 

If the interpretation, “ putting off the body,” is to be rejected 
on the ground that the metaphor, though a natural one, is not 
suggested or explained by the context, the objection applies more 
strongly to the view in question, which supposes a metaphor by no 
means easy to understand and not elsewhere paralleled. The putting 
off the old man, ch. 111. 9, is not at all parallel. Lightfoot compares 
Philo, Quod det. pot. ins. 13 (i. p. 199), where the image in the 
context is that of a wrestling bout, éfavacrdyres 5¢ xai Stepecrdpevor 
tas évréxvous atrév mepimAoKas etpapas éxdvodueOa ; but there the 
figure is sufficiently explained by the context. Here (and this is 
the second objection) the figure would be irrelevant to the context. 
As Alford observes, “is it in any way relevant to the fact of the 
law being antiquated by God in the Great Sacrifice of the atone- 
ment, to say that He in that act (or, according to others, Christ in 
that act) spoiled and triumphed over the infernal potentates?” 
Lastly, there is another very strong objection. If it was only by 
putting off His human body on the Cross that He could put off 
from Himself the powers of evil that beset His humanity, this 
would not be victory, but retreat. 

3. Alford observes, and apparently with justice, that the terms 
dpxai and éfovcias are general ; and a specific reference to “ infernal 
powers” is not to be assumed unless it is determined by the 
context, as in Eph. vi. 12. “ Now the words have occurred before 
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in this very passage, ver. 10, where Christ is exalted as xepad7 
mwaons apxys Kat éfovcias, and it is hardly possible to avoid 
connecting our present expression with that, seeing that in ras 
dpxas xat tas éfovcias the articles seem to contain a manifest 
reference to it.” Taking the words, then, in a more general sense, 
he explains the whole by reference to passages in which the Law is 
said to have been administered by angels, Gal. ili. 19, d:arayeis 
de dyyéAwv: Heb. ii. 2, 6 de ayyéAwv AaAnGeis Adyos : Acts vii. 53, 
é\dBere tov vopov eis Starayas dyyéAwy. Compare Jos. Ant. 
XV. 5. 3, Mpav ta KdAdNota tov Soypdrwy, Kal ra doudtata Tov év 
ros vopows &° ayy&Awv rapa Tov @eov paldvrwy, “they were the 
promulgators of the xewpéypadoyv rots Séypacw.” That writing was 
first wiped out, and then nailed to the Cross—abrogated and 
suspended there. ‘Thus God defedvcaro tas dpyas xal ras 
éfovoias—divested Himself of, put off from Himself, that ayyéAwyv 
dtarayh, manifesting Himself henceforward without a veil in the 
exalted Person of Jesus.” It is no objection to this “that thus 
more prominence would be given to angelic agency in the law than 
was really the fact; the answer is, that the prominence which is 
given is owing to the errors of the false teachers, who had evidently 
associated the Jewish observances in some way with the worship of 
angels.” With reference to this, the statement of Theodoret quoted 
below on ver. 18 is important, rots ayyéAous céBew eloyyotvro, 
&a rovrwy Aéyovres SeddcGar tov vopov. “St. Paul’s argument will 
go only to this,—that whatever part the angelic powers may have 
had, or be supposed to have had in the previous dispensation, 
all such interposition was now at an end, that dispensation itself 
being once for all antiquated and put away.” Ritschl’s view is 
similar. Ellicott’s objection to this view is that it rests on the 
assumption that the verse refers to @eds, not Xpiords. But, in fact, 
it only assumes that the contrary is not proved. The principal 
objection to taking 6 @eds as the subject throughout is the supposed 
difficulty or impossibility of interpreting azexévodpevos, x.7.X., of 
God the Father. It is not logical to adopt this argument, and 
then to reject an interpretation which meets this difficulty on the 
ground that the subject must be 6 Xprords. 

4. The foregoing interpretations assume that dzexdvcdpevos, 
being in the middle voice, must mean “stripping from himself.” 
But the middle often only expresses a personal interest, and the 
cognate verb dedvoduefa occurs in Plato, Hep. p. 612 A (quoted 
by Meyer), in the sense “nudavimus.” Nor does the fact that in 
iil. 9 the same verb in the same voice means “strip from oneself,” 
decide the question as to its meaning here. As Bp. Perowne observes 
(apud Moule), there are classical parallels to such a varying use 
of the middle in neighbouring contexts. See Soph. Ajax, 245, 
647. It is allowable, therefore, to take the verb here in the sense 
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“spoil, disarm,” the middle conveying the idea “sibi exspoliare.” 
This sense, accordingly, is adopted by Bengel, De Wette, Meyer, 
Moule, Eadie, Soden. Most of these, however, understand as in 
(1) (2) by the dpxai xat é€ovciac the infernal powers. Some of the 
objections made to (2) apply to this view also. First, that if these 
were intended we should expect this to be specified ; and, secondly, 
that it does not harmonise with the context. What had the dis- 
arming of the infernal powers to do with the abolition of the 
SéypaTa ? or what connexion had the assertion of it with the warn- 
ing against the Opyoxeia rev ayyéAwv? Meyer's explanation is that 
it was in sin that these powers had their strength in their hostility 
to God, and “the power of sin was in the Law” (1 Cor. xv. 56); 
hence with the law “the infernal power stands and falls.” Surely 
a faulty argument. The abolition of the law does not do away with 
sin. Moule, again, says, “‘ He who 1s King of all orders of good 
angels is here presented as Conqueror of their evil counterpart.” 
This supposes that ras apyds, «.7.’., here are actually contrasted with 
waoys apx7s, k.7.A., in ver. 10, of which contrast there is no indication. 

5. V. Soden adopts the translation “ spoiled,” #.e. “disarmed,” 
but adopts a view of dpyai xai éfoveiat similar to that of Alford 
and Ritschl, viz. that they are the angelic powers in so far as they 
represent the Law, and thereby have power over men, and doubly 
over those who do not fulfil it, that 1s (since ideally the law was 
valid for all men), not Jews only, but Gentiles also (Gal. iv. 3, 9, 
lil, 19; 1 Cor. villi. 5 sqq.). The fact, which in ver. 14 was 
described on the side of men, is now carried out in its significance 
for the angelic powers who represented those déypara, having in 
view the fact that the doyparc{ev taught in Colossae, which the 
apostle is combating, was ultimately a Opyoxeia trav dyyiwv 
(18, 23). 

This view is equally tenable whether the subject is taken to be 
& @eds or 6 Xpuoros, and it seems less open to objection than the 
former. The remark quoted above from Alford as to the promi- 
nence given to angelic action is equally applicable to this interpre- 
tation. 

éSerypdricey. A rare word, which, perhaps, Is also to be read in 
Matt. i. 19, 4m O€Awv atriv Sevrypatioa:1 and Lightfoot also quotes 
a passage from Acta Pauli e¢ Petri, in which it occurs, iva wa pdovov 
did THS TOU Sipwvos ardrys Prvywoww, dAAG nal Seypaticovew avrov, 
where it is explained in the context as “to proclaim.” The sub- 
stantive Sevyparuruds occurs in the Rosetta inscription. The idea 
involved in Seryparifew is only that of public exhibition, not of 
shame (rapaderyparifev). 

év wappyoig. The rendering “ openly,” as in AV. and retained 


1 The Text. Rec. there has rapadecyparicat,—a word which frequently occurs 
in Polyb. etc. ; also Num. xxv. 4; Isa. iv. 173 Jer. xilil. 22; Ez. xxviii. 17. 
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in RV., is approved by Bengel, De Wette, Olsh., Wordsworth, and 
Eadie. Snpocig, ravrwy Spwvrewy, Theoph., Alford would preserve 
the idea of “‘ openness of speech,” “declaring and revealing by the 
Cross that there is none other but Christ the Head adoys dpyis 
xat é£ovcias.” “Openness of speech,” however, seems unsuitable 
to the connexion. As to the sense “openly, publicly,” it seems to 
be supported by John vii. 4, where év rappyoig elvat is opposed to 
év kpumT@ motetv, and xi. 54, Incots ovxére rappyoia meprerare év 
Tots lovdatots GAA dwndOev éxetPev, x.7.A. In St. Paul, however, it 
always means “with boldness, or confidence” (an idea which is 
also present in the places cited), and so it is understood here by 
Meyer, Ellicott, Lightfoot, Soden. Hofmann connects éy rappynoia 
in the sense “openly” with @Op:azB8evcas, which, however, already 
contains that idea. 

OptapBevoas adrods. atrovs, masc. of the dpxat xai é., because 
they are treated as personal existences, not with any reference to 
their possible designation as dyyéAous. 

OptapBevoas, “ triumphing over them,” or, rather, “leading them 
in triumph,” as in 2 Cor. i. 14. This is the usual signification of 
the verb with accus. of person. £.g. Plut. Zhes. ef Rom. 4, 
Bacrreis eOprdpBevoe wai yyeudvas. Wetstein, on Cor. 4c, gives 
other examples. 

év aéra Bengel, De Wette, af, take this as=é& Xpira 
But Christ is not mentioned in ver. 14. Most commentators 
understand it as=év oravpe. To this Soden objects that oravpds 
in ver. 14 is only a secondary idea; and he refers the pronoun to 
xepdypapov. In doing away with the yepdypadpov God triumphed 
over those who administered it. (Meyer, ed. 4 (1874), does not 
mention this view, which is attributed to him by Ellicott (1857) 
and Eadie (1855).) ‘The Vulgate has “in semetipso,” and so RV. 
margin. G reads é éaurw. 

The metaphor is a very bold one whether understood of God 
or of Christ. If atr@ refers to oravpw, the words would certainly 
be more suitable to Christ, and in that case the antithesis between 
Opidg.Bevoas and é oravp@ would be extremely striking. “The 
violence of the metaphor,” says Lightfoot, “is its justification. 
The paradox of the Crucifixion is thus placed in the strongest light 
—triumph in helplessness and glory in shame. The convict’s 
gibbet is the victors car.” No doubt this way of putting the 
thought is very striking ; but if this had been the meaning of the 
apostle, might we not expect that he would express it more dis- 
tinctly, instead of almost hiding it, as we may say, in an un- 
emphatic pronoun with an ambiguous preposition év? We might 
have expected some such expression, for instance, as oravpwets 
eOpiauBevoe. But, in fact, the contrast suggested would be quite 
irrelevant to the apostle’s purpose, and the more striking it is the 
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less likely is it that he would introduce it in this way as a side- 
thought, thus tending to draw the reader’s attention from the argu- 
ment. 

For év atr@ Origen (in several places) reads év ro fvAw. So 
also his translator (/nf. ii. 416), commenting on “in ligno crucis,” 
says: “licet in aliis exemplaribus habeatur ¢riumphans in semetipso, 
sed apud Graecos habetur zm digno.” 

16-23. Practical application of these principles to the ascetic 
precepls and the angel-worship of the false teachers. With ther 
precepts about eating and drinking and observance of days, they 
would have you attach yourselves to the shadow, whereas you are in 
possession of the reality. The cult of angels is inculcated as a becom- 
ing exercise of humility ; but this is a false humility, and ts really the 
fruit of carnal pride, vaunting itself in the pretended knowledge of 
these angelic powers, and is derogatory to Christ the Head, on whom 
alone we depend for spiritual health and growth. 

16. Mh ody tts Spas xpiwérw. ‘‘ Therefore,” seeing that the law of 
ordinances has been done away with, “let not any one,” not pydeis, 
but 447 Tes, as in ver. 8, pointing to some definite persons ; xptvérw, 
not “condemn,” but “judge you, take you to task.” Compare 
Rom. xiv. 3, 4; 1 Cor. x. 29. 

év Bpdce 4 ev méce. “In eating or in drinking,” z.e. in the 
matter of eating or drinking. Compare Rom. xiv. 17, ov yap éotey 
9 Bacir<la tov Meod Bpwors cat roots. Bpawors in St. Paul is always 
the action of eating (1 Cor. viii. 4; 2 Cor. ix. ro), not the thing 
eaten (Bpdpa, 1 Cor. vi. 13, viii. 8, x. 3, a@/.; Heb. ix. 10). In 
Homer, indeed, Bpaars is used for “food” (/7. 1. 210, a/.); and so 
in St. John iv. 32; cf. 34, vi. 27,55. There is a similar difference 
between docs and aopa. 

The Mosaic Law contained no prohibition respecting drinks 
except in special cases, namely, those of Nazirite vows and of 
priests ministering in the tabernacle (Num. vi. 3; Lev. x. 9). 
There was also a prohibition of drinking from vessels rendered 
unclean by the dead bodies of unclean animals (Lev. xi. 34). We 
know, however, that the Essenes, the prototypes of the Colossian 
false teachers, went far beyond the Mosaic code, abstaining wholly 
from wine and from animal food (see Lightfoot, p. 86). 

Lightfoot reads xai éy woce, with B, Syr-Pesh. Boh., Tertull. 
Ongen. Tertullian, however, reads ef in all four places, therefore 
his evidence in this instance is valueless. The Syriac also has 
“and” in three of the four places, “or” only in the second; its 
evidence also, therefore, counts for nothing. The apostle might 
have written xai not 7, because Bpaors and wédors naturally belong 
together (but so, indeed, do the following three), and the occur- 
rence of 7 in the other three clauses would easily lead a copyist to 
substitute it here. But the authority for «aé is too slight. 
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Compare 1 Cor. xi. 27, éo6¢y rév aprov } ivy To wrornptoy, x.T.A., 
where A, some cursives, Syr-Pesh. Boh. Eth., Origen, a/. have xat. 

A €v pépea, “in the matter of”; compare éy rovr@ To pépet, 
2 Cor. ili. 10, 1x. 3; pépos often denotes the class or category, 
especially with verbs like r@éva:, as in Plato, Aep. 1. 348 E, & 
dperns Kat codias tiOns péper ryv dduxiav. Chrys. and Theodoret 
take it here in the sense “ part,” ov yap 3) wdavyra xareiyov ra. 
apotepa, Chrys. 

doprijs 4 voupnvias 4 oaBBdtwy. The words specify the annual, 
monthly, and weekly celebrations ; cf. Gal. iv. ro. 

oa Bara, though plural, means ‘fa Sabbath day,” being, in fact, 
a Greek transliteration of the Aramaic, and from its form mistaken 
for a plural. Thus Josephus distinctly, Am. ill, 10. 1, éBdounv 
jypepav aris odBBara Kadetrat; also #. 1. 1. 1. Compare Hor. Sat. 
i. 9. 69, “ hodie tricesima Sabbata. ” See on Lk. iv. 31. 

B G have the spelling veouznvias, and so the Vulg. 

17. & €orw oxida tov pedddévrwv, Td $e cdpa Xprotros. axed does 
not mean an outline or sketch (as understood by Calvin and 
many others), which would be oxypagia or oxaypddnpya, and 
is excluded by the antithesis of cpa. A sketch would be con- 
trasted with the complete picture. It is simply “shadow,” having 
in itself no substance, but indicating the existence of a body which 
casts the shadow. owe accordingly retains its proper signification 
. body,” not “substance.” Compare Philo, De Conf. Ling. P. 434, 
Ta pay p pyre. TOY XPNT LW oneds Twas ooavel cwpartuwy elvas: opposed 
to Ta, tdeorora ddnbeia mpdypara, Josephus, Bell. Jud. i. 2. 5, 
oxiav alrnodpevos Bawrheias, 7 is Hpwarev avrg TO copa. Compare 
also Heb. x. 1, oxtay éxwv 6 vopos trav peAdAdvruv dyadav, ovx 
airny tiv eixdva Tov mpaypdtwv: tb. Vill. 5, oxi@ AaTpevovet Ta 
érovpaviwy, The figure expresses both the unsubstantiality and 
the supersession of the Mosaic ritual. But the thought found in 
it by some Greek commentators, and adopted by Meyer and 
Lightfoot, that the shadow comes Jefore the substance (7 oma 
mpotpéxes TOV gwparTos), is not contained in the text; for it is no 
part of the idea of a shadow that it goes before the body, or is 
seen before it. Theodoret presses the figure still further : ™po- 
Aap Paver 7 9 oKLd TO gopa dvicxovros | Tov dures ws elvae oxav pev 
tov vopov cipa 82 riv xdpw, ios 8¢ tov Seororyy Xpiorov. 

Meyer again presses the tense of éorc so far as to infer that ra 
péAXovra are not the already then existing Christian relations, the 
Kav?) Seabypxn (rather ra t7s Kays Sabyxys), but belong “ wholly ” 
to the aiwy péAAwr. The present, however, is sufficiently ex- 
plained by the remark of Davenant (afud Ellicott), “loquitur 
de illis ut considerantur i” sud naturd, abstractae a circumstantts 
temporis.” Yet it may be used in its temporal sense quite as well 
as the presents in Heb. x. 1.sqq. For the observance of these 
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times and seasons had not ceased, although that of which they 
were the shadow had come. Meyer’s interpretation would vitiate 
the apostle’s reasoning, for if ra péAAovra were still wholly future, 
the oxida would not be superseded, and the observances referred to 
would retain their importance. 

V. Soden regards cépua as denoting ra péAAovra in their con- 
crete organisation, #.¢. the Church (cf. ver. 19). 

Tod Xpiorod, #.¢. belongs to Christ; the blessings typified by 
these observances are found in Him. The article is prefixed in 
x* AC P 17 a/, Oec.; omitted in 8° DG K L most mss., Chrys. 
etc. Chrysostom mentions a strange punctuation: of pév ody 
rovro aotilovet’ 1d 8 capa, Xpicrod, 7 5 dAnOeia eri Xpwrrod 
yéyover’ ot 8%, 7d 82 c&pa Xpiotod pydets tuas xaraBpaBeveru, 
Tovreoriv, emnpeatérw. So Augustine, £f. 59, “Corpus autem — 
Christi nemo vos convincat,” confessing that he does not 
understand it. This connexion is also supported by ABP 
(apparently & also) @/., Eth. 

18. Mndeis Spas xataBpoBevérw. xaraBpafevew is an extremely 
rare word. Jerome reckoned it as one of St. Paul’s Cilicisms, but 
it has been found in two other places. First in Demosth. A/a. 

. §44 (not as used by the orator, but in a statement of witnesses), 
wa TavTyv THY airiay érurrapeba Zrpatwva tro Mediov xaraBpaBev- 
Oévra, cat mapa wdvra ta Sixata dryswwhevra. Strato had been 
arbitrator in a cause between Demosthenes and Meidias, and as 
the latter did not appear, gave judgment against him. On this 
account Meidias contrived to have Strato condemned to dripia. 
The other passage quoted in the Lexicons and commentators is 
in Eustathius on Hom. //. A. 402sqq. Speaking of the assistance 
which Briareus, son of Poseidon, rendered to Zeus, when Poseidon, 
with two other deities, conspired against him, Eustathius observes 
that as amongst men sons often differ from their fathers, otrws 
ovde & pvbtxos Bpidpews pita dpovet ro warpi, dda xataBpaBever 
avrov, ws gacw of madatoi, rov dvowKod Oeapod mpobdpevos 70 
Sixacov. Here the word clearly means “decides, or takes part, 
against,” and from the words as dacw of wadatot, may be regarded 
as almost a definition of the word by a scholar to whom it was 
familiar. It will be observed that neither in this passage nor in 
the former is there any question of a prize. 

This meaning of the verb is confirmed by its etymology. The 
simple verb BpaBevew, which, of course, signifies primarily “ to act 
as BpaBev’s or umpire,” awarding the prize, BpaBetov (1 Cor. 1x. 24; 
Phil. iii. 14), seems, in all the examples that we have of its use, to 
have dropped all reference to a prize, and to mean only “to 
decide.” For instance, Isocr. Areop. p. 144 B, év rq xAnpace tHv 
tixyv BpaBevoev. The same writer, Phil. c. 29, uses ta apd 
(twos) BpaBevdpeva to express regulations made by a person. In 
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Demosthenes, again, O% p. 36, 7, ra trav DAwy dixara BpaBever is 
“to arbitrate or decide on the rights of others.” So p. 1231, 11, 
of the unequal treatment of rich and poor, rodrov tov tpdzoy tpav 
tavra BpaBevdvrwy. Josephus, AZ. ix. 1. 1, has: wapexeAcvoaro 
pndeves otrws ws Tod Sixaiov rpovoovpévous Kpivety Tots GyAols . . . 
BpaBevew 5¢ dract 1d Toov; and Ant. xiv. 9. 5, as ef Kai roA€pov 
poras BpaBeve. 1d Oetov. Compare also Col. ili. 15, 4 elpyvy tov 
Xpiorot BpaBeverw ey tais xapdiats twov. In accordance with this 
meaning of BpaBevew, xataB8p. would mean “to decide or give 
judgment against” ; and it is so interpreted by Photius (ap. Oec.) 
and Hesychius, xaraxpwérw. So also the Syriac Versions. 

This gives an excellent sense here, the phrase being stronger 
than the similar one in ver. 16, xpweérw. It is adopted instead 
Of xaraxpivérw, probably in order to suggest the idea of assump- 
tion of authority. This is the interpretation adopted by Reiche, 
Bleek, Field (Otsum orvicense), and many others. Bengel’s inter- 
pretation is: “ne quis brabeutae potestatem usurpans, atque adeo 
abutens, vos currentes moderetur, perperamque praescribat quid 
sequi quid fugere debeatis praemium accepturi”; and _ similarly 
a-Lapide and Beza. ‘This seems to put too much into the word. 

The Greek commentators, who seem to have had no independent 
knowledge of the word, take it to be equivalent to rapaBpaBevew, 
which occurs in Polybius and Plutarch, and means to assign the 
prize unfairly. Zonaras (af. Suicer) says: xaraBpaBevew éore to 
py vixnoarvra afcodv rod BpaBeiov, ddA’ érépw Sddvac aird. This 
implies that 6 xataBpaBeiwy is the judge. Suidas’ words are: ro 
ddAov dywvilopévov ddXov orehavotaba A€yer 6 amdcroAas Kata- 
BpaBeveoOa. Meyer, adopting this view, supposes the apostle 
to mean “willing (6€A\wv) to bring it about that the prize may be 
withheld from you and given to him and his.” As their obtaining 
the prize would not involve others losing it, this would imply 
folly as well as malice. The meaning assigned by recent com- 
mentators generally, viz. “rob or beguile you of your prize,” z.e. 
‘cause you to lose your reward by defeat,” or the like, does not 
agree either with Suidas or Zonaras, and it increases the difficulty 
of O&wv. It results from the desire to retain a reference to a 
BpaBeiov, which, as we have seen, is not generally retained in the 
simple verb, nor, as far as we can judge, in the compound. 

OAiwy ev tamevodpoodvy. These words are very difficult. 
Many commentators (including Augustine, Estius, Olshausen, 
Bleek, Lightfoot) explain them as a Hebraism in imitation of 
the Hebrew "3 yen, “taking delight in,” or rather (since the 
Hebrew verb does not mean 6€Acv, but evdoxetv), of the occasional 
Septuagint rendering of that expression (1 Sam. xvili. 22; 2 Sam. 
xv. 26; 1 Kings, x. 9; 2 Chron. ix. 8; Ps. cxi. 1, cxlvii. 10). 
In 1 Chron. xxviii. 4, the same words occur as a rendering 
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of "2 myn. Lightfoot also quotes from the Zest. XJ/. Paty. Asher 
i, €av ovv 7 ux O€Ay ev KAA. 

The main objection to this, and it is a fatal one, is that St. 
Paul does not use Hebraisms which so violate Greek grammar. 
The fact of such an expression occurring in the Sept., especially in 
Sam. Kings and Chron., is not a reason for attributing it to 
St. Paul. Indeed, except in Ps. cxlvii. ro, the object in the 
Sept. is always a person. In the Apocrypha, OéAey éy is not found. 
The expression OeAnras vopov, 1 Macc. iv. 42, is not parallel. Nor is 
this interpretation relevant to the context, for it is not the pleasure 
which the false teacher takes in his humility, etc., that is in 
question. 

Alford connects @éAwy with the participle, translating ‘“ of 
purpose,” and comparing 2 Pet. ill. 5, AavO@avec yap atrovs tovro 
GéXovras. He also quotes Theophylact as apparently supporting 
this view, OéAovcw tas xataBpaBeve da tarevodp. But both 
‘this comment and the passage in 2 Pet. are equally, if not more, 
applicable to the following interpretation. 

Other expositors connect 6éAwy with the following words, 
supplying xaraBpaBevev. So Theodoret: rotro roivw ovwe- 
BovAevoy exeivor yiverOat, raravoppooivy dyOev Kexpynyévoe (compare 
Theoph. above); and so Photius, Buttmann, Eadie, Ellicott, and 
many others. Theodoret, indeed, presses 0éAwv too far; the 
purpose of the false teachers was not directly, but indirectly hostile 
to the Colossians. 

RV. marg. has: “of his own mere will, by humility,” etc. 
This agrees nearly with Beza: “‘hoc munus sibi a nullo tributum 
exercens,” Reiche, Tittmann, @/. It also corresponds well with 
éBeX0Opnoxeia below, and, on the whole, appears to deserve the 
preference. The construction (which is the same as Alford’s) is 
simpler grammatically than that last mentioned, and the sense 
obtained is more satisfactory. Luther (followed by Ewald and 
Tyndale) gives a similar sense to @éAwv, but connects it with 
éuBarevwv. 

Lightfoot quotes two conjectural emendations, viz. 0éAywr, 
suggested by Leclerc (ad loc.) and Bentley (Cri#. Sacr. p. 59), 
and more plausibly ¢Adwy, suggested by Toup (Zmend. in Suidam, 
ii, p. 63). We can hardly suppose, however, that if é\@wy had 
stood here originally it could be corrupted into éAwy. Hort 
conjectures évy éGeXorarewogpoovvy. The last word is actually 
employed by Basil, and compounds of éeAo- were used freely 
when St. Paul wrote. Compare Aug. Zp. 149, § 27: ‘Sic enim et 
vulgo dicitur qui divitem affectat ‘¢helodives, et qui sapientem 
thelosapiens, et cetera hujusmodi. Ergo et hic ‘¢helohumilts, 
quod plenius dicitur ¢he/on humilis, id est volens humilis, quod 
intelligitur ‘ volens videri humilis,’ ‘affectans humilitatem,’” 
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év tamwewoppooivy Kat Opnoxeia tév dyyé\wv. a7. is elsewhere 
(except ver. 23) treated as a virtue, and so in this Ep. iii. 12. 
But there is false as well as true humility, and here it is defined 
by the following Opyoxeig trav dyy., which again is illustrated by it. 
What is referred to, then, is the humility which finds expression 
in the worship of angels, and this worship again is that which is 
inspired by this false humility. Perhaps the false teachers made 
much of humility in inculcating this @pnoxeia, chiefly from false 
notions as to the power of the angels ; but partly, it may be, from 
an idea that God Himself was too high and unapproachable for 
men, who must therefore use the mediation of angels. This is 
the explanation given by Theodoret: Aé€yovres as ddpatos 6 Tar 
GAwy @eds, dveduxtos te Kat dxatdAnmros, xat mpoonke dia Trav 
dyyé\uv tHv Oeiav eipévercay mpaypateverOar. Compare Augustine, 
Conf. x. 42, “Quem invenirem qui me reconciliaret tibi? Am- 
biendum mihi fuit ad angelos? Multi conantes ad te redire, 
neque per se ipsos valentes, sicut audio, tentaverunt haec, et 
inciderunt in desiderium curiosarum visionum, et digni habiti sunt 
illusionibus.” Zonaras, again, in commenting on the 35th Canon 
of the Council of Laodicaea, says there was an ancient heresy of 
some who said that we should not call on Christ for help or 
access to God, but on the angels, as raya rod tov Xpurrov 
émixaretobat mpos ra eipnuéva peifovos avros THs mperépas agias 
(Suicer, i. p. 45). So also Chrysostom and Theophylact. This 
latter view, however, would place Christ high above the angels, 
and therefore cannot have been that of the Colossians, who re- 
quired to be taught the superiority of Christ. Nor can Theodoret’s 
explanation be adopted without hesitation, since there is nothing 
in the context about the mediation of angels or of Christ; nor 
does this view of razewodp. agree with the following @ éwpaxer, 
x.t.X. Theodoret, however, throws light on the passage when he 
states that of t@ vouw cuvyyopodvres Kai Tovs dyyéAous oéBew 
atrois elovyotvro, dia tovrwv A€yovres Seddc0at tov vopov, for which 
reason, he adds, the Council at Laodicaea forbade praying to 
angels: xat péxpe Sé rou viv edxrypia tov dyiov MiyanA map’ éxetvors 
Kat Tots Gpopots dorriv ideiv. 

& ddpaxey éuBaredew or & ph édpaxev éuBaredwy. euBarevery is 
properly to step or stand on (as an éuBarns). So with gen. Soph. 
Oecd. Tyr. 845, ¢uBarevew aarpidos. Hence “to dwell in,” Eurip. 
Herad. 875, xrXnpous 8 éuBarevoec$e yPoves: and similarly of a god, 
to “haunt” a place. Soph. Oecd. Col. 671, W 6 Baxxewras aici 
Atovucos éuBareva. It also means to “enter upon” a country, 
“to invade.” Later, it is found in a figurative sense of “ entering 
into” a subject of inquiry. So Philo, De Plaut. Noe. i. 19, 
‘As some of those who open up wells often fail to find the 
sought-for water,” ovrws of mpoowrépw xwpovwres Tav ériotnpwy Kai 
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éxurdéov éuBarevorvres aitats, ddvvarovae tov téAovs érupatocar: and 
so perhaps 2 Macc. il. 30, ro pev éuBarevew xai wept mavrwv 
movecobac Adyov ... TH THS ioropias dpyyyéry KaOyxe (but RV. 
“to occupy the ground”). Athanas. on Matt. xi. 27, roApmnpov 
éuBarevey tH arepwonrov guaw. Nemes. De Nat. Hom. (p. 64, 
ed. Matth.), otpavoy éuBarevee rj Oewpia. 

If we read éwpaxev the sense will be, ‘dwelling in,” as RV. 
“taking his stand upon,” as RV. marg. or “‘ poring over, busying 
himself with,” or with the idea of pride in his possession, ‘ making 
parade with.” ‘‘What he hath seen” is then to be understood 
ironically, his “ visions.” 

Hilgenfeld (quoted by Meyer) understands the words to mean, 
without irony, ‘taking his stand on the ground of sense”; but 
against this is the perfect éwpaxey as well as the expressive éuBa- 
tevwy. Besides, the error in question was based on a supposed 
knowledge of angels. 

The Rec. Text & pi édpaxey conveys the idea, “ intruding into 
things which he hath not seen.” At first sight this 1s easier. But, 
as Alford remarks, it “would be a strange and incongruous ex- 
pression for one who was advocating a religion of fas¢h—whose 
very charter is paxdptoe of py iddvres Kai wercrevxdres—to blame 
aman or a teacher for & py éwpaxey éuBarevev.” We should rather 
expect it to be regarded as a fault in a teacher that he took his 
stand in the realm of sight. 

If, however, the negative was written from the apostle’s point 
of view, we should expect the objective ody to be used ; if, on the 
other hand, it is from the false teacher’s point of view, “intruding” 
would not be a suitable translation, but “searching,” or the like. 


As to the reading, the evidence is as follows :— 

Without the negative : 

MSS.: X*ABD* 17 28 67? codd. mentioned by Jerome (A. 121 ad 
Alg. i. p. 880); codd. mentioned by Augustine (2p. 149) li. p. 514). 

Versions: Old Latin dem Boh. Arab. (Leipz.) E 

Fathers, etc.: Tertullian (cont. Marc. v. 19, ie " visionibus angelicis,” 
and apparently a fee himself also) ; Origen once (in the Latin translation, 
In Cant. iii. oP 3 ‘in his quae ‘videt ”). <Also, cont. Cels. i. p. 583 
(Greek, the tions prior to De la Rue); Lucifer’s De non conv. c. haer. 
p. 782, Migne ; Ambrosiaster eae ing thus: “inflantur motum pervidentes 
stellarum, quas angelos vocat.” In the citation of the text editions differ). 
Pseudo-Augustine, Quaest. ex N.T. ii. 62, iii. App. p. 156. 

With the negative x7: 

MSS.: CK LP and all cursives except those above mentioned. 

Versions: Old Latin fg Vulg. Goth. Syr. (both) Arm. 

Fathers, etc.: Origen once (in the Latin transl. / Rom. ix. § 42, iv. p. 
665). Also, cont. Celsum, as above (Greek as edited by De la Rue, who, 
however, says nothing about MSS., but remarks: ‘‘ at ae legit.” & ph 
éwpaxev, Tisch.); Ambrose. /7 Ps. 118, Exp. 20 (i. p. 1222), Pelagius, 
Chrysostom, Theodore Mops., Theodoret, ‘John Dam, 

With of, x°C DG. 
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It will be observed that no MS. older than the ninth century reads pu%, 
and with the exception of C none older than the seventh has a negative in 
either form, It is open to question whether od, inserted by way of correction 
in & and D, was derived from MS. authority or was merely a conjecture. 

The ‘‘ deliberate preference” of Jerome and Augustine cannot rightly be 
reckoned as ‘‘evidence” in favour of 44. The words of the former are: 
** Quae nec ipse vidit qui vos superare desiderat, sive vidit (utrumque enim 
habetur in Graeco).” e words of Augustine are: ‘‘Quae non vidit inculcares, 
vel sicut quidam codices habent, quae vidit inculcares.” Their evidence 
amounts simply to this, that some of the MSS. they consulted or were 
acquainted with had the negative and some had not. As to their judgment, 
that is a different thing. Jerome’s ‘‘utrumque habetur in Graeco” expresses 
none. Even Augustine’s do not contain any direct or decided expression of 
preference, nor does he say anything as to the respective value of the MSS. 
which he quotes. 

The reading which omits the negative is preferred by Tisch. Treg. WH. 
(see fost), Alford, Meyer, Soden, Lightfoot (but see fost), Burgon thinks 
the Rec. Text ‘‘ cannot seriously be suspected of error” (Revision Revised, 


356). 

Lightfoot concludes from a review of the evidence that the negative is a 
later insertion ; but as the combination ‘‘invading what he has seen” is so 
hard and incongruous as to be hardly possible, he suspects a corruption of the 
text prior to all existing authorities ; and in this Hort and Taylor agree with 
him. He conjectures alwpa (or édpg) xeveuBaretwr, ‘rai aloft, treadin 
on empty air,” the existing text, aewpaxeveuBarevwy, being ‘‘ explained 
partly by an attempt to correct the form éwp¢g into alwpe, or conversely, and 
partly by the perplexity of transcribers when confronted with such unusual 
words.” xeveuBarevery does not itself occur, but xeveuBarety is not infrequent. 
It is used by Plutarch, Basil, and others in a figurative sense, ¢.g. Basil, i. p. 
135, Tov voor . . . pupla wravnGévra Kal woddd KeveuBarhoarra ; i. p. 596, 
ool 52 uh xeveuBarelrw 6 vots. The other word, alwpa, which is used ina 
literal sense, either of the instrument for suspending or of the position of sus- 
pension, as the floating of a boat, the balancing on a rope, the poising 
of a bird, etc., is used figuratively by Philo, De Soman. 11. 6 (i. p. 665), 
Urorupotpevos tx’ alwpas ppevav Kal xevol projyaros; Quod Deus Jmmut. 
§ 36 (i. p. 298), Gowep éx’ aldpas rivos Wevdois xal dBeBalov ddEns Popeto Pat 
kara xevol Balvorra. 

Dr. C. Taylor ( Journal of Philology, 1876, xiii. 130), followed by West- 
cott and Hort, prefers dépa xeveuBaredwv. There is an earlier conjecture 
which involves even less change, or none, in the text, viz. & éwpa (or & 
éwpaxerv) xeveuBaretwr, édpaxey is better than éwpa, and the emendation only 
supposes the common error of omission of a repeated syllable. Ingenious, 
however, as these conjectures are, it does not seem necessary to depart from the 
text of the best MSS. (Blass thinks xevepSarevwy fairly certain, Gram. p. 67.) 


eixh uctodpevos. eixy is by some comm. connected with the 
preceding clause (De W., Conybeare, a/.) in the sense “rashly, 
uselessly.” But e«ix7 in St. Paul precedes the words it qualifies 
(Rom. xiii. 4; 1 Cor. xv. 2; Gal. iv. 11), except Gal. 1. 4, where 
there is a special reason for placing it after érd@ere. Its usual 
meaning in St. Paul is “to no purpose, fruitlessly” ; and so it is 
understood here by v. Soden; but it equally admits the other 
sense, “without reason,” which it has in Matt. v. 22, and this is 
more suitable to dvatovpevos. The false teachers were without 
reason puffed up with the idea of their superior knowledge. There 
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is a sharp irony in the contrast between Tamewvoppooivy and | puovov- 
pevos. To 5€ y¢ pucrovpevos ™| Tarewvoppoovvy évavriov ovK éore’ HV 
pe yap eoxymrovro, tod Sé Tidov 1d mados axptBas weptéeKevro, 
Theodoret. 

ind tod vods tis capxds adrod. “By the mind of his flesh.” 
The vots as a natural faculty is in itself indifferent, and may be 
under the influence either of capé or mvedya ; cf. Rom. i. 28, xii. 2 ; 
1 Tim. vi. 5; Tit. i 15, and Rom. vii. 25; 1 Cor. xiv. 14, 15. 
The expression here used, “mind of, or belonging to, the flesh” 
(possessive genitive), seems to continue the irony. The false 
teachers claimed a higher intelligence, perhaps a deeper spiritual 
insight; whereas the apostle declares that it was carnal, not 
spiritual, Compare Rev. 11. 24, “‘which know not the deep things 
of Satan, as they say,” where “as they say” refers to “deep 
things,” which are then bitterly characterised as “of Satan.” 

19, kat od kparéy. “‘ And not holding fast.” For this sense of 
Kpatelv with accus., compare Mark vii. 3, 4p 8, Kp. THY mapadoow : 
Acts il, 24, ovx id Swvarov Kparevo Gat avrov tm avrov: iil. IT, 
Kpatouvros 5é avrov rov Iérpov xai “TIwavvyy: 2 Thess. 11. 15; Rev. 
ll. I, 13, 14, 15, 25, lll. 13, vil. 1. Frequently, however, it means 
““to seize” ; but that sense is inapplicable here. 

thy xepadijy, é& of. The relative is masculine, because it is a 
person that is referred to as the Head; not because Xpucrod is 
implied; cf. ver. 15. Meyer, however, followed by Eadie, regards ot 
as neuter, referring to the Head, not personally, but in an abstract 
sense “from which source.” To understand it as referring to 
Christ, Eadie thinks, would destroy the harmony of the figure. 
The objection does not apply to the explanation just given. It is 
to be noted that D* Syr-Harcl. Arm. add Xpiorov. 

é€ is causal, “from whom as the source,” and the relative 
clause expresses the perverseness of the ov xparav, «.7.A., aS much 
as to say “ whereas from this,” etc. 

31d Tav dpdv nat cuvddopwv. For the meaning of these words 
see note on Eph. iv. 16. ovvdeoxos means in general any of the 
connecting bands in the body, whether ligaments proper, or tendons, 
or muscles ; but in its special sense is limited to the “ligaments,” 
as appears from a passage in Galen quoted by Lightfoot. But in 
a passage like the present this technical sense is not to be pressed ; 
the purpose of the figure 1s to express the complete dependence of 
the Church as a whole, and of all its members as parts of an 
organised body, on Christ directly, angels not intervening. 

émxopnyoupevor kat oun BrBaldpevor. Compare Eph. iv. 16, 
cuvappodoyovpevov Kai oupPiBalopevov. There, the main purpose 
was to insist on the vital cohesion and union of the parts with 
each other ; here, on dependence on the Head. Here as there the 
present participles are to be noted; the process is a continuing 
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It will be observed that no MS. older than the ninth century reads 7, 
and with the exception of C none older than the seventh has a negative in 
either form. It is open to question whether od, inserted by way of correction 
in & and D, was derived from MS. authority or was merely a conjecture, 

The ‘‘ deliberate preference” of Jerome and Augustine cannot rightly be 
reckoned as ‘‘evidence” in favour of 44. The words of the former are: 
** Quae nec ipse vidit qui vos superare desiderat, sive vidit (utrumque enim 
habetur in Graeco).” The words of Augustine are: ‘‘Quae non vidit inculcares, 
vel sicut quidam codices habent, quae vidit inculcares.” Their evidence 
amounts simply to this, that some of the MSS. they consulted or were 
acquainted with had the negative and some had not. As to their judgment, 
that is a different thing. Jerome’s ‘‘utrumque habetur in Graeco” expresses 
none. Even Augustine’s do not contain any direct or decided expression of 
preference, nor does he say anything as to the respective value of the MSS. 
which he quotes. 

The reading which omits the negative is preferred by Tisch. Treg. WH. 
(see fost), Alford, Meyer, Soden, Lightfoot (but see fost). Burgon thinks 
the Rec. Text ‘‘ cannot seriously be suspected of error” (Revision Revised, 


. 356). 

Pightfoot concludes from a review of the evidence that the negative is a 
later insertion ; but as the combination ‘‘invading what he has seen” is so 
hard and incongruous as to be hardly possible, he suspects a corruption of the 
text prior to all existing authorities ; and in this Hort and Taylor agree with 
him. He conjectures aldpa (or éwpg) xeveuBaredwy, ‘‘raised aloft, treadin 
on empty air,” the existing text, aewpaxeveuSarevwy, being ‘‘ olained 
partly by an attempt to correct the form éépg into alwp¢g, or conversely, and 
partly by the perplexity of transcribers when confronted with such unusual 
words.” xeveuBarevew does not itself occur, but xevexBareiy is not infrequent. 
It is used by Plutarch, Basil, and others in a figurative sense, ¢.g. Basil, i. p. 
135, Toy votw . . . pupla wravnOévra kal woddd Keven Barhoarra ; i. p. 596, 
col 52 uh xevepBarelrw 6 vos. The other word, alwpa, which is used ina 
literal sense, either of the instrument for suspending or of the position of sus- 
pension, as the floating of a boat, the balancing on a rope, the poising 
of a bird, etc., is used figuratively by Philo, De Soman. ii. 6 (i. p. 665), 
Urorupovpevos Ux’ alwpas ppevav cal xevod pvojuaros; Quod Deus Immut. 
§ 36 (i. p. 298), dowep éx’ alwpas rivos Wevdois Kal dBeBalov ddtys popeiaGas 
xara xevol Balvorra. 

Dr. C. Taylor ( Journal of Philology, 1876, xiii. 130), followed by West- 
cott and Hort, prefers dépa xeveuBaredwr. There is an earlier conjecture 
which involves even less change, or none, in the text, viz. & édpa (or 4 
éwpaxer) kevenBaretwr, éwpaxev is better than édpa, and the emendation only 
supposes the common error of omission of a repeated syllable. Ingenious, 
however, as these conjectures are, it does not seem necessary to depart from the 
text of the best MSS. (Blass thinks xeveuSarevwy fairly certain, Gram. p. 67.) 


ein uciovpevos. cixy is by some comm. connected with the 
preceding clause (De W., Conybeare, a/.) in the sense “rashly, 
uselessly.” But eixy in St. Paul precedes the words it qualifies 
(Rom. xii. 4; 1 Cor. xv. 2; Gal. iv. 11), except Gal. ill. 4, where 
there is a special reason for placing it after érdOere. Its usual 
meaning in St. Paul is “to no purpose, fruitlessly” ; and so it is 
understood here by v. Soden; but it equally admits the other 
sense, “without reason,” which it has in Matt. v. 22, and this is 
more suitable to @va.otpevos. The false teachers were without 
reason puffed up with the idea of their superior knowledge. There 
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is a sharp irony in the contrast between rarewodpoovvy and pvartov- 
pevos. 7d 5€ ye puoovpevos TH TaTevoppoovry évdvrioy OvK éoTe’ THV 
péev yap éoxyrrovro, tov dé tidouv 1d wados axpiBas repréxeyto, 
Theodoret. 

Swd toi vods THs capxds adrod. “By the mind of his flesh.” 
The vots as a natural faculty is in itself indifferent, and may be 
under the influence either of oap§ or wvevya ; cf. Rom. 1. 28, xil. 2 ; 
1 Tim. vi. 5; Tit. i 15, and Rom. vii. 25; 1 Cor. xiv. 14, 15. 
The expression here used, “mind of, or belonging to, the flesh” 
(possessive genitive), seems to continue the irony. The false 
teachers claimed a higher intelligence, perhaps a deeper spiritual 
insight; whereas the apostle declares that it was carnal, not 
spiritual, Compare Rev. ii. 24, “which know not the deep things 
of Satan, as they say,” where “as they say” refers to “deep 
things,” which are then bitterly characterised as “of Satan.” 

19. nat od xparév. ‘And not holding fast.” For this sense of 
xpatreiy with accus., compare Mark vii. 3, 4, 8, xp. tTyv mwapadoow : 
Acts ii. 24, ot«x Av Suvardv xpareioOat airov tm’ abrov: ili. 11, 
xpatouros 5é avrov roy Ilérpov xai ‘Iwavvny: 2 Thess. tl. 15; Rev. 
ll. 1, 13, 14, 15, 25, ill. 11, vii. 1. Frequently, however, it means 
“‘to seize” ; but that sense is inapplicable here. 

thy xepadyy, €€ of. The relative is masculine, because it is a 
person that is referred to as the Head; not because Xpworod is 
implied ; cf. ver. 15. Meyer, however, followed by Eadie, regards ob 
as neuter, referring to the Head, not personally, but in an abstract 
sense “from which source.” ‘To understand it as referring to 
Christ, Eadie thinks, would destroy the harmony of the figure. 
The objection does not apply to the explanation just given. It 1s 
to be noted that D* Syr-Harcl. Arm. add Xpicrov. 

é€ is causal, “from whom as the source,” and the relative 
clause expresses the perverseness of the ov xparéyv, x.7.A., aS much 
as to say “‘ whereas from this,” etc. 

dud tay dbdv nat cuvidopov. For the meaning of these words 
see note on Eph. iv. 16. ovvdernos means in general any of the 
connecting bands in the body, whether ligaments proper, or tendons, 
or muscles ; but in its special sense is limited to the “ligaments,” 
as appears from a passage in Galen quoted by Lightfoot. But in 
a passage like the present this technical sense is not to be pressed ; 
the purpose of the figure is to express the complete dependence of 
the Church as a whole, and of all its members as parts of an 
organised body, on Christ directly, angels not intervening. 

émyopnyoupevoy nat oupBcBaLénevov. Compare Eph. iv. 16, 
cvvapporoyoupevoy Kai cup BiBalopevov. There, the main purpose 
was to insist on the vital cohesion and union of the parts with 
each other ; here, on dependence on the Head. Here as there the 
present participles are to be noted; the process is a continuing 
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one. For émyop. cf. 2 Cor. ix. 10; Gal. il. 5; 2 Pet. 1 5, 11. 
éme indicates rather direction than intensity. émtyop. seems to be 
the function of the ddat, ovp BiB. of the cvvderpoe. For the passive 
of émixop., compare Polyb. iv. 77. 2, moAAats ddoppats éx picews 
Kexopyynuevos. Arist. Fol. iv. 1, capa KxadAwra mweduKos Kat 
KEeXoprrynpLevov. 

alge. thy avgyow, cognate accusative ; not a periphrasis, nor 
added “to give force to the meaning of the verb,” but because it 
was desired to define the nature of the avéyots as rov @eod, a 
growth having its root in God, belonging to God; cf. 1 Cor. iii. 6, 
6 @eds nugavev. In Eph. iv. 16 also “growth” is the result 
aimed at ; but there, in accordance with the difference in the points 
of view just referred to, it 1s 76 oc@pa itself which ryv avénow rod 
owparos Toretrat eis oixodopny éavrod gv dydry. Lightfoot remarks 
that the discoveries of modern physiology have invested the 
apostle’s language with far greater distinctness and force than it 
can have worn to his own contemporaries. ‘The volition com- 
municated from the brain to the limbs, the sensations of the 
extremities telegraphed back to the brain, the absolute mutual 
sympathy between the head and the members, the instantaneous 
paralysis ensuing on the interruption of continuity,—all these add 
to the completeness and life of the image.” He quotes several 
very interesting passages from Hippocrates, Galen, and others as 
illustrating ancient speculation on the subject, and he reminds us 
that one of the apostle’s most intimate companions at this time 
was “the beloved physician” (iv. 14). It may be remarked, 
however, that the apostle is speaking of supply and binding 
together rather than of volition and sensation (unless we adopt 
Meyer’s view of ddai (see on Eph.)). ‘Theophylact also remarks : 
do THs KehaArHs waca alcOyats Kal waca Kivyors. 

20. ei dweOdvere ody Xptotd. “If ye died with Christ” (not 
“if ye be dead,” as AV.). They had died with Christ in baptism, 
vv. 11, 12, and had risen again with Him. Comp. Jn. vi. 49, 58. 

dd tv crotyeiwy Tod Kéopou. dofyyncKew dro occurs here only 
in the N.T. ‘The dative is used Rom. vi. 2; Gal. ii. 19. Here 
the preposition 1s more suitable, inasmuch as what is referred to 
is liberation from a dominating power. 

ti ds Lavres év xéopw, not merely as being in the world, but 
living your life in the world. Their true “life was hid with Christ 
in God,” iii. 3. To live in the world would be efvas é&v +7 capxi. 

SoypariLecGe. Probably .best taken with RV. as middle. 
“Why do ye subject yourselves (or allow yourselves to be sub- 
jected) to ordinances?” The middle, indeed, implies some blame 
to the readers. But they were not compelled by force, so that 
even if the verb be understood as passive, it is implied that they 
submitted to the yoke, 
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The verb doyparifew occurs frequently in Sept. and Apocr., 
meaning “‘to issue a decree.” Elsewhere it is used of the precepts 
of philosophers. In the active it takes the indirect object in the 
dative, 2 Macc. x. 8, which therefore may become the subject of 
the passive. 


oy of the Rec. Text has little support, of uncials only * and N° 
ty before Xpior@ scarcely any. 


“uh adn pyde yedon pyde Oiyns.” Examples of the ddy- 
rs vephndle not, neither taste, nor touch.” dzreo@az is stronger 


than Oyyavey, suggesting rather “taking hold of ” than merely 
= touching.” Thus Themist. Paraphr. Arist. 94, 7 tav {ow adn 
kpiows éori Kat dyriAnys Tov _Oeyyavovtos. _ Compare Xen. Cyrop. 
1. 3 5s Ore oF, padvat, Opa, Gray pey Tov aprov ay, eis oder HV 
xéipa dropapevov, Grav 5é tovrwv Tivos Oiyys €iOds doxaBaiper TH 
xeipa els Ta, XétpopaxTpa. In the N. T. comp. Matt. viii. 3) WRVarTo 
avrod 6 “Incoits : 1b. 15, THS xEtpos auras : John xx. 17, pL) pov arrov 
(often in the Gospel) : 1 Cor. vil. 1, yuvatxds pn arrecGar: 2 Cor. 
Vi. 17, dxaGdprov py darreoGe, Ovyydvew occurs in N.T. only here 
and Heb. xi. 28, xii. 20 (a quotation). Hence there is a climax 
of prohibitions, reversed in the AV., following perhaps (through 
Tyndale) the Latin, which has “tangere” for drreoOa:, and “ con- 
trectare” for Ocyeétv. Coverdale renders well (except as to the 
order), ‘‘as when they say, touch not this, taste not that, handle 
not that.” There were such prohibitions in the Mosaic law, and 
these were, doubtless, not only re-enacted, but exaggerated by the 
Colossian false teachers, as they had been by the Jewish. The 
form of the Rabbinical precepts was just that here given. The 
Essenes also abstained from the use of wine, oil, and animal food, 
and would not touch food prepared by defiled hands. 

Some commentators have suggested a special object for each 
of the three verbs; for example, for ayy (yvvasxds), which others 
have supplied to 6¢yps. This form of asceticism, which also was 
practised by the Essenes, is referred to in 1 Tim. iv. 3, cwAvévrov 
yapety ; but it is not suggested by anything in the present context, 
and would hardly be referred to so obscurely. Other suggestions 
have been offered which do not deserve mention, since it is clear 
that St. Paul is only citing typical forms of prohibition. For the 
same reason we must not suppose the prohibitions limited to food. 

It is a singular illustration of the asceticism of a later date, 
that some Latin commentators (Ambrose, Hilary, Pelagius) re- 
garded these prohibitions as the apostle’s own. In the words 
of Augustine, who argues against this view: “tanquam praeceptum 
putatur apostoli, nescio quid tangere, gustare, attaminare, pro- 
hibentis” (Zpis/. cxix., il. p. 412). Jerome gives the correct 
ater preteuon, which he illustrates from the Talmud, 1. 84. 

I 
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22. (4 dor. wdvra eis pOopdv rq dmwoxpioe.) The clause is 
parenthetical. ‘Which things (the objects which it is forbidden 
to touch) are all (destined) for corruption in their consumption.” 
For elvas eis compare Acts viii. 20, ein els GrwAciav: 2 Pet. ii. 12, 
yeyernpéva . . . eis GAwow xai dOopdv. gOopa has its proper 
sense of decomposition, referring to the physical dissolution of 
such things in their natural use; dwrdxpyots meaning “ using up,” 
“consumption.” The thought is that these things which are 
merely material, as is shown by their dissolution in the ordinary 
course of nature, have in themselves no moral or spiritual effect. 
The argument is strikingly similar to that in Matt. xv. 17, és 
dpeSpava éxBarXerat: so much so, indeed, that we might suppose 
that the apostle had this discourse in his mind. Compare also 
1 Cor. vi. 12, where the same consideration is differently applied ; 
and 2. vill. 8, where the principle is expressed, ‘‘ Meat will not 
commend us to God; neither, if we eat not, are we the worse; 
nor if we eat, are we the better.” This is the view taken by the 
Greek commentators as well as by most moderns. ‘Theodoret 
SayS: ov oKOTEiTE WS poOvipov TOvTwY Ovdév: els KOTpOV yap GravTa 
peraBddXerac: and Oecumenius: Pbope ydp, Pyviv, broxarar év TO 
ddedpove, 

Other interpretations are as follow :— 

First, the antecedent of a is taken to be the precepts referred 
to: “which doypara all by their use tend to (everlasting) destruc- 
tion.” So Ambrose, Augustine, Corn. a Lapide, @/. For this 
sense of d@opd, see Gal. vi. 8. But dwoxpyors never means simply 
“use,” but “using up,” “consumption”; nor, indeed, would the 
simple xpos be suitable in the sense of “observance,” rypyets. 
Moreover, the addition rj droxpyoe would, on this view, be quite 
superfluous. 

Secondly, it is held by some that these words are those of the 
false teachers, repeated in irony by St. Paul: “omnia haec (vetita) 
usu suo perniciem afferunt.” Or, again— 

Thirdly, the words, similarly interpreted, are connected with 
the following: xara ra évrdApara, x.7.4. ‘Which things tend to 
destruction”; ‘“‘scil. si ex doctorum Judaicorum praeceptis et 
doctrinis hac de re judicium feratur.” So Kypke, De Wette, and 
others. 

Against both these interpretations the objection from the 
meaning of dmoxpyors holds good, for it was not the “using up” 
of these things, but their simple use, that these teachers con- 
demned. 

kata Ta évrd\para xat Sidacnadias tov dvOpdmev. To be 
connected with wv. 20, 21. The article covers both nouns, which 
belong to the same category, and is generic. These ddypara were 
of human invention, not founded on the Divine commands and 
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teaching. didacxadias is a term of wider application than éyraA- 
para, “precepts and in general teachings.” The expression is 
taken from Isa. xxix. 13, patyv Sé c¢€Bovrai pe, diddacKovres évrdA- 
para avOpwrwy Kat bdacKxadas. Compare Matt. xv. 9; Mark vii. 7. 

23. dtd éotw Adyov pév exovta godias. arwva= “which are 
such things as,” or “ which kind of things.’ ” The position of éorev 
seems to forbid our separating: it from €xovra, as Lightfoot and 
others do, joining it with ov« év tiysy. Bengel connects it with 
apos who povay, K.T.A. 

éotiy €xovra is not quite the same as é€xe; the former marks 
that the character of the precepts is such that a Aoyos copias 
belongs to them. Dem. 31. 11, o¥5¢ Adyov ro zpayp. exov eo. 

Aéyov gopias = “the repute of wisdom.” For this sense of 
Aoyor € exe, compare Plato, Epinomis, p. 987 B, 6 pév yap éwodopos 
éorepos te dv aids ‘Agpodirys elvas axéSov exe Néyor Herod. v. 66, 
Kveobévns . . . domep 59 Avyov exe THY rvOiny dvareioat. 

This repute is explained by the professed basing of these 
precepts on ¢roco¢ia, ver. 8. The addition of wé& suggests at 
once that this repute was not well founded. The contrasted 
character which we expect to be introduced with 6€ appears to 
be replaced by the negative characteristic od« év riup, «.7.A. which, 
of course, implies the absence of true wisdom, but is not opposed 
to Adyov godias, but to év eHeAoOp. x.r.A. This use of wey without 
the 5€ clause following is frequent. See Jelf, § 766 ; Winer, § 63. 2. e. 

év €BehoOpnoxeig. éy indicating on what this repute for wisdom 
rests. The substantive é6eAo6pyoxeia is not found elsewhere (except 
in eccles. writers), but the verb é6eAo8pycxeiy is explained by Suidas, 
idiw OeAnpart c€Bev 7d Soxotv. Epiphanius explains the name of the 
Pharisees : dca 76 dpwpic pévous elvas abrovs amo tov GAdwv da ri 
EDeAorepiraoOpycxeiay Tap abrots vevomioperyy (Laer. i. 16). Similar 
compounds, however, are frequent in Greek, as é@eAodovAcia (Plato 
Conv. 184 C; Rep. 562 D); Bedompdtevos, T huc. ill. 70. 2, where 
the Schol. explains : ad éavrov yevopevos. Kat pn xedevoGeis, x.1.d. 
The meaning of éGeAo8p. is therefore clear; it is ‘“‘ self-imposed 
worship.” 

Kal Tamewoppooury, viz. what the false teachers called so; see 
ver. 18. Lightfoot supposes the force of é@eXo. to be carried on ; 
but this seems unnecessary. 

kat ddetdia owpartos. “And unsparing treatment of the body.” 
The substantive dpedia occurs in the definition of ehevdepia in 
[Plato] Def 412 D, dpedia év xpyoe Kal éy KTHOE ovcias. The 
verb ate Biov occurs in Thuc. ii. 43 ; dd. Twparov in Lys. Or. 
Fan. 25; cf. afpedas éexpavro rots dios cdpacw els THYv Kownv 
owrynpiay, Diod. Sic. xiii. 60. A frequent Latin rendering here 
was “‘vexatio,” but Vulg. has ‘(ad non parcendum.” Augustine 
mentions both (Z/. 149). 
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After rarevodpootry, Toi vobs is added in Gde fg Vulg. Syr-Harcl., Hil. ad. 

xal before ddecdig is omitted by B m Origen (Latin transl. iv. 665), Hil. 
al. Lachmann and Lightfoot bracket it, the latter saying it should probably 
be omitted, dgecdig being then taken as an instrumental dative. 

dgevdia is the spelling in NB*C DGL and most mss, 


obk ev Tif tivl wpds wAnoporhy capxés. These words are among 
the most difficult in the Epistle. ‘The Greek commentators under- 
stand év typ tu of the honour to be paid to the body (suggested 
by the preceding dpedia cwparos), and rAnop. TAS o. Of the satisfac- 
tion of bodily appetites. 

This view has been adopted by many modern expositors, 
including Corn. a Lapide, Calvin, De Wette, and Scholefield. Estius 
expresses it thus: “Sentit apostolus sapientiam illam aut praecepta 
talia esse, per quae corpori debitus honor, pertinens ad expletionem, 
i. e. justam refectionem carnis, subtrahatur.” It is a decisive objec- 
tion to this interpretation that it assigns an impossible sense to 
awAnopovy, Which is never used in the sense of moderate satisfac- 
tion, but always in that of “repletion” or “ excessive indulgence.” 
It is expressly so defined by Galen, Of. xv. p. 113 (quoted by 
Lightfoot), who says that not only physicians but the other Greeks 
apply the word paddov mus... tais trepBodrals THs cUmpéeTpoV 
wocotyntos. Here, where it would stand in contrast to the asceticism 
of the false teachers, it would be particularly inappropriate. More- 
over, this view supposes odp€ to be used in an indifferent sense as 
equivalent to oc@ma, and that in a context in which it has just 
occurred with an ethical meaning. The change from owparos to 
acapxos can be explained only by the latter having an ethical 
meaning here as in ver. 18. 

Lightfoot (followed by RV. and Moule) adopts and ably 
defends the interpretation given by Conybeare (Life and Epistles 
of St. Paul), and before him by Sumner, viz. “ yet not really of any 
value to remedy indulgence of the flesh,” or more literally as RV. 
“‘dut are not of any value against the indulgence of the flesh.” 
St. Paul “allows that this zAnopovy is the great evil to be checked, 
. . . but he will not admit that the remedies prescribed have any 
substantial and lasting efficacy.” 

But this interpretation is open to serious objection from the 
linguistic point of view. First, as to the meaning assigned to zpos. 
It is, no doubt, often convenient to translate it “against” ; but the 
idea of hostility or opposition is not in the preposition itself, which 
only means “ with a view to,” “looking to,” etc., but in the words 
with which it is joined, as in Acts vi. 1, xxiv. 19; Eph. vi. 11. 

Lightfoot shows also that it is frequently used by Aris’ otle, and 
especially by Galen, after words denoting utility, etc., to introduce 
the object, to check or prevent which the thing 1s to be employed. 
Thus Aristotle, Ast, An. ili, 21, cvppépee mpos tas Stappoias: De 
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Respir. 8, Bonbet mpos travryv tyv pbopdv: Galen, De Compos. 
Medic., Opp. xii. p. 420, rot Sovros avira mpos dAwrexias Padaxpuwcecs : 
p. 476, Bpaxurarny éxovte Sivapuy ws mpos TO TpoKeipevovy OVpTTwpA : 
and so very frequently. This use is very parallel (as Lightfoot 
indeed observes) to that of the English “for.” Compare “ good 
for a cold, for a hurt.” 

Here the sense of the preposition seems to be “ with reference 
to,” the object being a state or condition. On the other hand, if 
the object is a word signifying action or the production of an 
effect, ‘‘ for” and zpds still signifying “ with reference to” can only 
suggest “with a view to (producing).” For example, “good for 
cutting, good for the satisfaction of thirst.” 

Hence it seems to follow that unless zAynopov) be taken in the 
sense of “a state of repletion,” which would be unsuitable, mpds 
wAnopovyy could only mean “so as to produce 7A.” 

Secondly, as to the sense of év ring revi, “of real value.” 
Lightfoot, after Wetstein, quotes Lucian, De Merc. Cond. 17, 7a 
Kawa tov Srobynpatuv dv Typ tii Kat érysereig éoriv, and Hom. //. 
ix. 319, ev 82 in temp, «7.4. But in these and similar passages 
Tus) means “ estimation,” not objectively “ real value,” and év ty7 
elvac is to be “in esteem,” not to be “of value.” Hence also the 
use of riz7 in the sense of “price.” Sometimes the two ideas, 
“ estimation” and “value,” may approximate, as, indeed, our word 
‘‘ value” is sametimes incorrectly used as “ valuation.” But here 
the interpretation in question supposes tiuz7 to mean “ real value,” 
as opposed to mere “estimation.” No instance has been produced 
which would justify such a supposition. 

Thirdly, as to ov . . . tet This can hardly mean “not any” 
in the sense of “none,” #.¢. ovdenta. tus means “aliquis,” not 
‘“‘ullus” (except in poetry). So here the Latin: “in honore 
aliquo.” 

The ov« contradicts the combination ev ri79 revi, implying that 
on the other side this had been said or assumed. Thus the words 
would mean: “not for some (supposed) te.” 

These last two objections are fatal to all interpretations which 
require ovx €y typ Twit to be understood as “ not of any real value.” 
Eadie regards Aoyov to tvé as participial, and joins éorew with zpos 
awA., which is very harsh. 

Alford connects pos wAyop. «7.4. with Soypariferbe, treating 
all between as parenthetical, and understanding ot« €v tyny Twi as = 
‘not in any real honour done to the body.” ‘‘ Why are ye suffer- 
ing yourselves to be thus dogmatised, and all for the satisfaction of 
the flesh,” for the following out of a ddacxadia, the ground of 
which is in the dvovotc Oat bro Tov vods THs capxds, ver. 18. Then 
follow most naturally the exhortations of the next chapter, vv. 2, 5. 
To the objection that the antithesis presented by ov« ev reup rei is 
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thus not to €OeAoOp. x.7.A. but merely to dgedia avwdparos, he replies 
that “if the apostle wished to bring out a negative antithesis to 
these last words only, he could hardly do so without repeating the 
preposition, the sense of which is carried on to dpeadig.” This 
interpretation yields a very appropriate sense, and gives rué its 
proper sense. But it is difficult to admit so long a parenthesis 
separating the verb from its qualification. It is not analogous to 
other Pauline parentheses. 

It remains that we take tyzy in the sense of “honour,” and 
mpos mA. THS gapxos asS= “for the full satisfaction of the flesh.” 
The words suggest that the observation of such precepts was 
supposed to bring honour, and in contradicting this St. Paul with 
abrupt and sharp irony declares that the only honour would be such 
as satisfied the carnal nature, and that their boasted agedia cwparos 
was in very truth wAnopovy ts capxos: and this striking contrast 
explains the adoption of rAyoporvy in this unusual sense. 

This is the view adopted by Soden and (nearly) by Meyer. 
Ellicott and Barry take a similar view of the connexion, but under- 
stand riuy as “ value.” 

Imr. 1-4. Ye must have a loftier aim ; ye have risen with Christ 
and your life ts hid with Christ in God. Seek therefore those things 
that ave above, where He is, seated at Goa’s right hand. 

1, et ody ournyépOnte 1H Xpiorg. Not “if ye be risen,” AV., 
but “if ye were raised,” viz. at the definite point of time when 
they became Christians, and were in baptism symbolically buried 
and raised again with Him, ch. ii. 12. The death as a death from 
Ta oTotxeta TOU Koopov is mentioned in ii. 20. «i does not express 
a doubt, but, as in ii. 20, the ground of an inference. 

Ta dvw {nretre, x.t.A. There is no longer any. direct reference 
to the _ Precepts of the false teachers (as if ra éwt THs ys, ver. 2, 
WEIE TO epi Bpwparwv Kal HLépwv, Theoph.). These have been cast 
aside as concerning only those living in the world, and the apostle 
rises into a higher region. Your thoughts should be on things 
above, on spiritual things, and the precepts you have to follow 
concern moral conduct. Compare “treasure in heaven,” Matt. 
vi 203; Td BpaBeiov ris dvw KAnoews, Phil. iit. 14. 

oS & Xpiotdés dor, «.7.A. eorw is not the copula: “ where 
Christ 1s, seated,” etc. ‘Par enim illuc tendere studia curasque 
membrorum, ubi jam versator caput,” Erasm. 

2. ta Gvw ppoveite. “Set your mind on the things above,” 
RV., an advance on ¢yreire. In the AV. “set your affection,” 
etc. The word “affection” was doubtless intended to bear the 
sense of ‘“‘affectus,” “tendency or bias of the mind.” The 
bishops’ Bible had “affections.” The Vulgate has “ sapite,” 
“savour,” as Wyclif renders. We have the opposite state of mind 
in Phil. i. 19, of ra ériyea ppovotvres. Compare Rom. viii. 5. 
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8. dweOdvere ydp. Not “ye are dead,” as AV., but “ye died.” 
Conybeare, indeed, urges that the associated xéxpumra: shows that 
the aorist is here used for the perfect; but this is erroneous. 
The aorist expresses what occurred at a particular moment in the 
past, while the perfect xéxpumrae expresses the resulting and now 
existing state. Nor does the nature of the verb @vjcxw preclude a 
rigorous translation, as even Ellicott suggests. True, in ordinary 
narrative, améfave, “died,” implies, though it does not express, 
“is dead”; but not so when there is reference to a possible after- 
life. Accordingly, Plato in the PAaedo never confounds OvjoKew 
or aro@avetv with reOvdvat. For example, p. 72 C, ef droOvycxor 
Bev wdyra, boa Tov Cyv peraraBor, éredy St adroPdvor, pévoe €v rovr 
T® oxypars Ta TEOveTA Kai py mddAw dvaBwoKoto dp ov woAAn 
dvayxy TeXevTovTa TavrTa TéOvdvas Kai pndey Civ; To TéOvavar having 
been defined in 71 C as the opposite of ro ¢qv, while drodvjoKey 
was the opposite of dvaBiwoxer Gat, 1. E. 

So Homer, //. y. 365, uses ré$vaG with critical accuracy, not 
“die,” but “lie dead.” 

Here “are dead” would contradict ovvyyépFyre. They died, 
indeed, but at the same time rose again, and that to a life spiritual 
and heavenly. They were, indeed, vexpot rj anapria, but favres te 
@ea, Rom. vi. 11. 

4 Leh Spey, your true life, not merely your resurrection life. 
They are seated év rots érovpaviots, Eph. i. 4-6. 

xéxputrat. ‘‘Neque Christum neque Christianos novit mun- 
dus ; ac ne Christiani quidem plane seipsos,” Bengel, Compare 
Rom. ii. 29, 6 é€v r@ xputr@ "Iovdatos. 

4. dtav & Xpiotés havepwOf, 4} Lwh Apodv. “When Christ shall 
be manifested, who is our life,” not “shall be manifested in the 
character of our life,” as Bengel and Eadie. Compare 6 éxwy rov 
vidv éxes Cwyv, 1 John v. 12. He is Himself the essence of the 
life; cf. Gal. ii. 20; Phil. 1. 21, The absence of 8€ or xaé makes 
the expression more striking and vivid. Bengel observes on this: 
‘Sermo absolutus lectorem totum . . . repentina luce percellit.” 
For the transition to the first person cf. 11. 13. 

gavepotoGar is used here with propriety instead of droxaAvr- 
teaGar, which does not so distinctly imply actual present existence. 

Tote Kai pets adv adta havepwhiceabe év 86g). Compare 1 John 
ili, 2, otdapev Ore €ay Pavepwhy sporoe atta eoduefa, and Rom. 
Vill. 19, THY aroxdAUpw tov viav Tou @eod drexdéyerac: and on év 
dof, Rom. viii. 17, tva xat ovvdofacbapev, and 18, ryv péAAovcay, 
dogav droxaduPGjvas els Huds. 


5 For the reading ; #uGv is read in BD K L most mss., Syr. (both), Boh., 
rigen. 

vuov in SC D* GP 17 47, Vulg. Goth. Arm. Eth. 

Upay was very likely to be substituted for 7a» on account of the pre- 
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ceeding vuaéy and the following tpets. Tischendorf and Tregelles prefer 
buoy; WH. and Lightfoot quar; and so Weiss. 

5-11. Sins to be destroyed, as well the more subtle sins of temper 
as the grosser ones of appetite. 

5. Nexpdécare ody. ‘‘ Make dead, therefore.” As ye died, and 
your true life is hidden, carry out this death to the world, and 
kill whatever is carnal in you. 

ta pé&dyn Ta ét ths yis. Meyer understands by péA7x the literal 
members, hand, foot, eye, etc. (Matt. v. 29), of course, taking the 
verb in an ethical sense. But this would be too strong a figure, 
and is not sufficiently supported by the passage in St. Matt., 
where the precept is not, as here, unqualified and absolute, and the 
verbs, moreover, are used in as literal a sense as the substantives. 
The whole precept there is symbolical, but the words have their 
natural sense. Besides, this interpretation of »éAy makes the 
connexion with the following more difficult. It is more natural to 
explain the word by the idea of the “old man,” “In the capa ris 
capxes.” And this is suggested by the added qualification ra éxi 
7s ys. The members spoken of are those which belong to the 
body as the instrument of the carnal mind. 

With the whole precept compare Oavarovre: Rom. viii. 13, ef 82 
mvevpan Tas modes TOU cwuatos Pavarovre Cyoere: and Gal. v. 24, 
of tov Xpiorod THv odpxa éotavpwoav av rots raOypace Kal Tais 
erBupiats. 

wopveiav, x.t.A. Usually taken in apposition with éAy, either 
directly, as if ropveia, etc., were themselves called péAy, “ membra 
quibus vetus homo, 1. e. ratio ac voluntas hominis depravata 
perinde utitur ac corpus membris,” Beza; “naturam nostram 
quasi massam ex diversis vitiis conflatam imaginatur,” Calvin ; or 
indirectly, ze. “when I say vexpwoare ra péAn, I mean vexpwoare 
wopvetav, x.t.X., Of which ra yéAy are instruments.” On either view 
the apposition of the instruments and the activities is extremely 
harsh. Severianus (followed by many moderns) regards sin as the 
body of which the special sins enumerated are the members : capa 
KaXe THY dpapriay, hs Kai Ta wéeAn xarapiOpe; but this only evades 
the difficulty. Alford regards the construction as an instance of 
that form of the double accusative where the first denotes the 
whole, the second a part of it, as in zotv oe éros piye épxos 
édovrwy,—an explanation which does not touch the difficulty. 
Braune thinks the body in question is the body of the Church. 

Lightfoot proposes to meet the difficulty by placing a colon 
after yjs. Then mopveiay, x.7.’., will be viewed as prospective 
accusatives, which should be governed directly by some such word 
as dwofecbe: but several dependent clauses interpose, and the last 
of these suggests incidentally a contrast between the past and the 
pregent, the thought of which predominating in the apostle’s mind 
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leads to a recasting of the sentence, vuvi 8% dardberbe Kai tyets ra 
awavra, Lightfoot illustrates this dislocation of the construction 
occasioned by the contrast of wor€é and viv by reference to i. 22, 
vovi 8& dmoxarnAAdyyre (or droxarnAAagev): and 26, viv 82 épave- 
pwn: and to Eph. ii. 1-5, cai tas... év als word... &v ols 
kai... mote... 6 St Beds... nat Gyras nuas... cuvefwo- 
woinoev. This construction has been characterised as “ extremely 
difficult ” ; but the difficulty is only of the same kind as that in the 
passages cited. 

After budy the Rec. Text adds iudy, with R* AC* D GH K LP most mss., 

Vulg. Goth. other versions, Chrys. a/. 

It is omitted by 8 BC* 17 67? 71, Clem. a/. 

wd@og is used by classical writers of any passive emotion. 
Thus, Aristotle distinguishes these three ev r7 Yuyy ywopeva: 2dOy, 
géas, Suvdpets. man he defines as ols érera: ndov7 7 Avy, including 
érBupia, dpyy, etc. But it is specially used of a violent emotion or 
*¢ passion.” 

In the other two places in which the word occurs in St. Paul 
it is defined by a genitive (2d6y drysias, Rom. i. 26; ev wade 
erOvpias, 1 Thess. iv. 5). Here the enumeration appears to pro- 
ceed from the more special to the more general, so that wd0os 
probably means not specially “lustfulness.” Still less the wrd6y 
dtizias of Rom. i. 26,—an interpretation which has no linguistic 
justification,—but generally “‘ passion,” as RV. 

émOupiay xaefy. This includes all evil longings, and so is 
wider than waOos. iSov, yevuas oO wav ele’ mavra yap érBupla 
xaxy, Bacxavia, opyy, Avy, Chrys. ériOupia in the N.T. has a 
wide sense ; cf. John viii. 44; hence the necessity for xaxyv. 

kat Thy wheovegiay, x.t.A. See on Eph. iv. 19, v. 5. 

ris €or. ‘Seeing it is.” 

6. & & This is undoubtedly the correct reading, but 4 few 
authorities (C* D* G) read dv’ o. 

epxerat 4) Spy} tod Geod. After @eov, Rec. adds: éxi rots viovs 
ths areeias, as in Eph. v. 6. 


The evidence for the addition is extremely strong, as they dre contained in 
all manuscripts except B. In D, however, the ware are written in a smaller . 
character at the end of the line, an indication apparently that they were not 
present in its archetype. Of Versions the Sahidic omits them, and the Roman 
ed. of the Ethiopic. Clement 294 (mss.) and 531 quotes from vexpwoare to 
@eo#: but it would be unsafe to infer that his copy did not contain the 
addition ; he may well have stopped short of it as not necessary fer his 
Purpose. | es 

Ambrosiaster omits them in his text, but his comment appears to 
recognise them. 

ith these exceptions the addition is supported by all MSS., Versions, 

and Fathers. Its genuineness would be certain were it not that the same 
words occur in the parallel passage Eph. v. 6. It is very credible that they 
were added from that place at a very early period. On the other hand, they 
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seem required to complete the sense; certainly without them the thought is 
not the same as in the parallel in Eph. In the one case the words are a 
general warning as to the consequence of these sins; in the other a lesson is 
drawn from the example of others. The xal duets, ver. 7, seems to assume a 
previous mention of the unbelieving Gentiles. 

The evidence in favour of the omission being so slight, it may be con- 
sidered equally probable that the omission was accidental. The words are 
omitted by Tischendorf, Tregelles, WH., Alford, Weiss, and bracketed by 
Lachm. They are retained by Ellicott, Meyer, RV. (om. marg.). 


7. ev ols xat Spets weptewanjoaré wore, Ste éLijre év rovros. The 
reading rovrots is certain, being that of SABC D* al, aitrois is 
read in D°G KL, most mss., Chrys. Theodoret, a/. 

If the doubtful words in ver. 6 are omitted, ofs and rovrots are 
of necessity both neuter, and refer to the vices mentioned. If the 
words are retained, the pronouns may be both neuter, or the first 
masculine and the second neuter, or the first neuter, and the 
second masculine. To the last view, which is that of Huther and 
others, it may be objected, that {nv év is never used in the N.T. of 
living amongst persons, while it is frequently used with things, éy 
dyaprig, Rom. vi. 2; €v xdopy, il. 20; €v capxi, Phil. i, 22. So 
in classical writers, €v n, €v prrocodgia, etc. Meyer, De Wette, 
Braune, and Ellicott take ofs as masc., rovrots neuter. In favour 
of this seems to be the partial parallel, Eph. ii. 2, 3, ef rots viots 
tis dreGeias ev ols xai tpets wavres dveotpadypey wore, a parallel 
which Ellicott thinks leaves no room for doubt. Of course, 
wepiratety ev would then be understood to denote not mere 
outward living amongst, but participation in a course of life. 
Alford and Lightfoot argue that, independently of the rejection 
of the doubtful words, it is better to take ofs as neuter, since 
wepimarew é€y is most commonly used of things, not of persons, 
especially in this and the companion Epistle, iv. 5, Eph. ii. 2, ro, 
iv. 17, v. 2. In 2 Thess. il. 11, indeed, we have twas repitarov- 
Tas ev wiv araxrws: but the addition of ard«rws there makes the 
expression not quite parallel. So Eph. ii. 3 Lightfoot regards as 
not parallel on account of the addition ev rats émOupiats ris 
capxos Hpav. But this addition does not affect the connexion of 
év ols dveorp. And Alford admits that, if the clause ézi +. vi. +. 
az. is retained, this parallel goes far to decide the matter. 

Ore €Lijre €v Tourots, #.¢. before ye died to the world ; é{yjre being 
in contrast with ameOdvere. The change of tense is to be observed, 
mweprerarynoate, aorist, because denoting single acts, e{y7re expressing 
the containing state. For the difference in sense, compare Gal. 
v. 25, el (®mev mvevpart, mvevpare Kai orotxonev. “ Vivere et am- 
bulare inter se differunt, quemadmodum potentia et actus ; vivere 
praecedit, ambulare sequitur,” Calvin. 

8. vuvi 5¢, in contrast to the wore above. «at tpeis, “ye also,” 
as well as other Christians. As in the former verse they were 
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compared with the heathen society from which they had separated, 
so here with the Christian society which they had joined. Holtz- 
mann strangely supposes the xai to refer to the Christians ad- 
dressed in Eph. i. 22. 

+a wdvra, “all of them,” everything that belongs to the old 
man. The asyndeton is thus less harsh than if ra wdyra be 
understood to be only retrospective (as Meyer, a/.). 

d&mdbecGe, “ put ye away.” 

dpyiyy, «.t.A. See on Eph. iv. 31. 

aigxpodoyia occurs in the N.T. here only. The connexion here 
shows that it means “abusive” rather than “filthy” language. 
It denotes the form in which the injurious BAacdnpia finds 
expression. Chrysostom takes it in the sense of “obscene talk ” 
(which he calls oxnpa aopvetas), and so many moderns; but the 
sins of uncleanness have been dealt within ver. 5, and the other 
substantives here regard want of charity. The word 1s used by 
Polybius, vili. 13. 8, in this sense of “abusive language,” 7 xara 
tav pidwv aicypodoyia: cf. xxxi. 10. 4. The verb has a similar 
meaning in Plato, ep. iii. p. 395 E, xaxyyopotyrds re kai xwpy- 
Sotvras dAAyjAovus Kai alcxpoAoyotvras. Compare aicypa érea, Hom. 
Le, y. 38. 

éx tod ordéparos dpdv, not “proceeding from,” but dependent 
on azobecGe, and belonging to both BAac¢. and aicyxp. 

9. ph WeddeoGe eis dAAHAOus. “ Do not lie towards one another.” 
eis does not express hostility, but direction. In Hist. Sus. 55 we 
have éWevoat eis tHv ceavrov yvyyv: but this is clearly not parallel. 

dexSucdpevor, «.t.4. This may be understood either as 
“putting off,” “exuentes,” Vulg., so as to form part of the 
exhortation, or “seeing that ye have put off.” The former view 
is adopted by Olshausen, De Wette, etc. Lightfoot also defends 
it, observing (1) that though both ideas are found in St. Paul, the 
imperative is the more usual; cf. Rom. xi. 12; Eph. vi. 11, with 
ver. 14; 1 Thess. v. 8, vypwper evdvodpevor, x.7.r. ; (2) that in the 
parallel, Eph. iv. 24, the “putting on” is imperative ; and (3) that 
the participles here are followed by an imperative, ver.12. Gram- 
matically, there is no difficulty in thus understanding the aorist 
participle as synchronous with the present imperative. The aorist 
would, in fact, express a thing done once for all, and would be 
better represented in Latin by an ablative absolute than by a 
present participle. Nevertheless, the other view (adopted by 
Theodoret, and amongst moderns by Meyer, Alford, Ellicott), 
according to which the participles contain the motive for the 
preceding exhortation (from dmd@erGe), seems the more probable, 
first, because in what precedes there is nothing to correspond 
with évdvodpevo, as the Christian graces are not referred to; 
secondly, because ver. 11 does not fit in so well with an exhorta- 
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tion as with an argument ; and thirdly, because the imperative in 
ver. 12 is introduced by otv. On dmexdvodpevor see li. 11, 15. 

Tov takadv dvOpwrov. See Eph. iv. 22. 

10. xat €vducdpevor tov véov. In the parallel, Eph. iv. 24, it is 
évdvcucGat tov katvoy dvOp. véos, unlike xawos, only expresses new- 
ness in point of time, but the idea of xatvorys is supplied by the 
participle. 

As the result of évdvcac@at tov véov av@. is that Christ is ra 
awavTa Kai éy raow, and as the apostle speaks elsewhere of Xpeorav 
éySicacGa:, Gal. iii. 27, Rom. xiii. 14, some commentators infer 
that the véos dv6p. here is Christ ; and hence, again, that 6 waAavos 
dvOp. is Adam, whose image men bear, 1 Cor. xv. 49. Ignatius, 
Eph. 20, has the expression eis tov xatvov dyOpwrov ‘Incotv Xpuorrov. 
If this had been the thought in St. Paul’s mind here, he would 
probably have expressed it more distinctly. It seems better, then, to 
rest satisfied with the interpretation of the “new man” as “the 
regenerate man formed after Christ.” The ultimate meaning is the 
same, 

dvaxaivodpevoy, present participle, because although “ created ” 
once for all («ruc$évra, Eph. iv. 24), its growth and development 
are continually going on. Compare 2 Cor. iv. 16, 6 éow pay 
[dvOpuzros | dvaxawvovras ieépg. Kat juépg, and the opposite, roy 
mahaov dvOp. rov pbepopevov, Eph. iv. 22. The dva does not 
suggest the restoration of the original state, but the contrast to 
that which has lately existed. 

dvaxawdw is not used by Greek authors, nor by the Sept., but 
dvaxaivitw. The substantive dvaxaivwors (Rom. xii. 2; Tit. li. 5) 
is also peculiar to the N.T. 

els niyvwow. “ Unto thorough knowledge.” Meyer connects 
this with the following words: “unto a knowledge which accords 
with the image of God,” #.e. which is in accordance with the Divine 
knowledge. But the Divine knowledge would hardly be set forth 
in this general way as an ideal to be attained ; we should expect 
some limitation to moral or spiritual knowledge. It is more 
natural to connect xar’ eixdva with dvaxay. and to supply the object 
of éxiyvwous from the context, viz. the knowledge of God and the 
mystery of the gospel ; cf. 1. 9, iva TAnpw Hire THY ériyvwow Tov OedX7- 
paros avrod, and il. 2, eis éxiyvwow tod pvornpion, k.T.A. 

kar’ eixova, k.t.A. To be connected with dvaxatvovpevoy as above. 
An allusion to Gen. i. 26, 28. 

Tou ktivavros atréy. 6 xricas according to Chrysostom, a/. Is 
Christ ; but 6 xricas is always God, and so here especially, where the 
passage in Genesis is alluded to. avroy is the new man, not rov 
dv@pwrov generally. Compare xrioévra in Eph. iv. 24, and xaw7 
xriow, 2 Cor. v. 17. Soden, who interprets the “new man” of 
Christ, refers airév to tov dvaxavovpevov. As Christ is the eixay 
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of God, 2 Cor. iv. 4, Col. i. 15, so Christians, when Christ is 
formed in them, become renewed after the image of God. 

Olshausen presses the designation of Christ as the eixay of God, 
and accordingly interprets, “‘ after the pattern of Him who is the 
Image of God.” But this does not agree with the allusion to 
Genesis. It is true the Alexandrian school interpreted the expres- 
sion in Genesis of the Logos, but only in a sense borrowed from 
the Platonic doctrine of ideas as 76 dpyxérvrov wapaderypa, idéa trav 
iSdwv 6 @eod Aoyos : and this conception is certainly not in the spirit 
of St. Paul. Besides, the absence of the definite article before 
eixova Obliges us to take xar’ eixdva in its natural sense as “ after 
the likeness of.” Those commentators who understand xara @eov, 
Eph. iv. 24, as=“‘after the likeness of,” of course understand the 
expression here as only a more precise definition. 

11. dwov odk gm. Compare Gal. ili. 28. This & is not, as 
formerly used to be stated, a contraction of eveor:, although it 
is often used in that sense; it is simply the longer form of the 
preposition év, with éore understood, as in mapa, dva. The fact that 
év is used with it in 1 Cor. vi. 5 is not inconsistent with this, since 
the word came to be looked upon as equivalent to éveor. That 
passage, however, shows that we are not to press here the idea of 
“impossibility,” ot« & év iptv ovdeis codds. The word here 
simply states the objective fact. 

The distinctions enumerated as abolished are first those of 
birth, involving national privileges ; secondly, of legal or ceremonial 
standing (which might be gained by adoption) ; thirdly, those of 
culture ; and fourthly, of social caste. 

“EXAnv kat “louSatos. In contrast with "Iovdatos, “EAAyy means 
simply “ Gentile” ; and, indeed, even to the present day the Jews 
sometimes speak of other nations as Greeks. 

wepitoph Kat dxpoBuotia. Abstract for concrete. This clause 
and the former have special reference to the Judaising tendency of 
the heretical teachers. 

BdpBapos, properly one who did not speak Greek (probably 
with the idea of talking “ gibberish.” Strabo explains it as onomato- 
poetic.) Hence the Greeks applied the term to all other nations. 
Even the older Roman poets (as Plautus) used the term of them- 
selves ; but later writers excluded the Romans from the class 
“ barbari,” and even included them under the term “EAAyves 
(Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. v. 8). 

Lightfoot quotes a striking passage from Professor Max Miller : 
“Not till that word daréarian was struck out of the dictionary of 
mankind, and replaced by drother, not till the right of all nations 
of the world to be classed as members of one genus or kind was 
recognised, can we look even for the first beginnings of our science 
(of language). . . . This change was effected by Christianity ” 
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(Lectures on the Science of Language, rst Ser. p. 81. The whole 
passage is too long to cite). 

XxdOys. The natural antithesis to BapBapos would be “EAAnv 
(cf. Rom. i. 14); but as that has already been used the apostle 
substitutes for an antithesis a climax, for the Scythians were 
regarded as “barbaris barbariores,” Bengel. The earlier Greek 
writers, indeed, on the principle “‘omne ignotum pro magnifico,” 
described them as evvoyoe (Aesch. Frag. 189); but Josephus says 
they are Bpayi tov Onpiwv Stadépovres (contra Ap. ii. 37). Cicero 
uses a climax similar to that before us, ‘ quod nullus in barbaria, 
Quis hoc facit ulla in Scythia tyrannus ?” (/” Lisonem, viii.). The 
word 2«v@ys was used of any rough person, like our “Goth.” This 
clause has reference, perhaps, to the stress laid by the Gnostic 
teachers on their yvaors. 

SoAos, ededBepos. There was a special reason for St. Paul’s 
thoughts being directed to the relation of master and slave, in the 
incident of Onesimus’ conversion and return to his master. 

wdvtra and tad wdvta are very frequently used by classical 
writers as predicates of persons. Wetstein on 1 Cor. xv. 28 quotes 
many examples. One or two may suffice here. Dem. De Cor. 
Pp. 240, wav éxelvos Rv avrois: cont. Ariston, p. 660, mdvra jv 
AAéfavdpos ; Lucian, De Morte Peregr. 11, rpopyrns xai Ewaywyevs, 
Kat Ta WAYTA POVOS AUTOS OY, 

12-17. Virtues to be cultivated, kindness, love, forgiveness, in 
which Gods forgiveness of us ts to be the pattern ; mutual teaching 
and admonition, and in everything thankfulness, everything being 
done in the name of Jesus Christ. 

12. évitcace otv, having put on the new man, put on also 
these virtues. 

&s éxXexrot tod Geos. Cf. Rom. vill. 33; Tit.i. 1. In St. Paul 
KAyntot and éxXexroi, xAnows and éxAoy7 (Rom. xi. 28, 29), are 
coextensive, as indeed they seem to be in other N.T. writers 
(cf. Rev. xvii. 14) except the Gospels, where xAyrot and éxAexrot 
are distinguished (Matt. xxiv. 22, 24, 31 a/.). ws eéxAexroe has a 
significant connexion with what precedes, since the exAoy7 is 
presupposed in what is said in wv. 10, 11. 

dyto. kal fyamnpévor are best taken as predicates of éxAéxror, 
which with and without rov @eov is used in several places as a 
substantive. 


cal is om. by B 17 Sah., and Lightfoot brackets it, thinking that the 
sentence gains in force by the omission ; cf. 1 Pet. ii. 6. 


omhdyxva oixrippod. “A heart of compassion.” oAdyyva, like 
“viscera,” denoted especially the nobler inward parts, heart, liver, 
and lungs, and figuratively the seat of the emotion, as we use the 
word “heart.” 
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The singular oixrippod is supported by very preponderant 
authority. 
xpnotérnra, cf. Eph. 11. 7. 
Tawewvoppoovvn. Eph. iv. 2, rpavryta paxpobupiay, ibid. 
18. dvexdpevor GAAjAwY, 247d. 
kat yxaptiéuevo. daurois. For the variation from dAA7nAwy to 
éavrots, see Eph. iv. 32. The latter word marks more strikingly 
than dAAyAots would the correspondence with 6 xvptos éyapicaro 
Upey, 
poudy, not found elsewhere in the N.T. nor in Sept. or Apocr. 
In classical writers éyew poudyv is frequent. ‘ Quarrel” of the 
AV. is an archaism. 
xa0ws kat 6 Kupios éxapioato duiv. To be connected with the 
following words, otrw xai tpets (as RV.), supplying, therefore, not 
xapiCopevar, but xaptLeoGe (Eavrois). Assuming, as is probable, that 
6 Kvptos=6 Xpiords, this is the only place where Christ is 
directly said to forgive (see on ii. 13). In the parallel in Eph. 
iv. 32, the subject is 6 @eds év Xpiord. Meyer remarks that the 
very frequent 7 xdpts Tov xupiov 7uev corresponds with the present 
expression. It is perhaps pressing the technical sense of Kvpros 
too much to suppose, with Lightfoot, that it suggests the duty of 
fellow-servant to fellow-servant, recalling the lesson of the parable 
of the Unforgiving Servant, Matt. xviii. 27 ; compare below, iv. 1. 
It must be observed that the xaws has reference only to the fact 
of forgiveness, not to the manner of its exhibition in the death 
of Christ (as Chrys. Theoph. a/.). 
The reading cannot be regarded as certain. For 6 xépos are A BD* 
G213defg Vulg. Pelag. 
For 6 Xptorés, N*° C Doc K L P almost all mss. Syr. (both), Sah. Boh. 
Eth. Arab. (Bedwell), Clem. Chrys. Euthal. (cod. Tisch.), Theodoret, a/. 
N* has 6 Geds, while 17 Arm. have 6 Qeds éy Xpiorw. Augustine also has 
the latter reading in one place (Zp. 148), but in another 6 Kupios. 
It is suggested, on the one hand, that Xpeords has been substituted (as in 
other places) as an interpretation of Kvos, especially as it occurs in Eph. 


iv. 32 (but not in the same connexion); and, on the other side, it has been 
suggested that Kupcos originated in an attempt at conformation with the 


passage in Eph. 

Lachmann, Treg. WH. Alford, Meyer, Lightfoot, RV. Weiss read 
Kipios. Tisch. Ellicott read Xpeorés, to which RV. and WH. give a place 
in the margin. 

14. éwi waot 8€ rovros. ‘And over all these,” the figure of 
clothing being retained, as the verb évdvcacGe has still to be 
carried on. 

$ éorw. The pronoun is not without difficulty. The illustra- 
tions cited by Lightfoot from Ignatius are hardly parallel, Rom. 
7, dprov @eod Pé&Au, 6 éeorw aap Xpiorov: Magn. 10, véav Cipnv 
6 éorw “Incots Xpurrés. In these cases the words following 6 
éorw are an explanation of the words preceding, and 6 éorw = “id 
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est,” or “by which is to be understood.” So in Mark xiL 42, Aerra 
dv0, 6 éort xodpayryns: XV. 42, Tapacxevy, 0 éor. xpooaBBarov. In 
none of these cases does 6 éorw, x.r.X. predicate a property or 
character of the antecedent. In order that the present instance 
should be parallel, 7. aydarv and ow6. r. reA. should change places. 
Eph. v. 5 is nearer, zAcovexrys, 6 éorw eidwAoAdrpys, and Ign. 
Trall. 7, dvaxrncacbe éavrovs év xiora 6 éorw capt rov Kupiov: yet 
neither are these quite parallel. «idwAocAdrpys is not, indeed, an 
explanation of the word xAcovéxrys, but it expresses his true 
character. Probably the form of expression is to be accounted 
for by the figure. ovvderpos, «.7.X., explains the view taken of 
dyamyv when exi waco rovros is applied to it. An alternative is 
to suppose the antecedent to be ro évévcacGa: ri aydarnv: and so 
Huther and Soden. But this certainly does not suit the sense so 
well. 

ovvBerpos THs TeNedrHTOS. Love binds the virtues into a 
harmonious whole, not as if they could exist without it, for it 
might be called by a different figure—the root of all; but the 
figure of clothing here adopted required that its relation to the 
other virtues should be put in a different aspect. zavra éxeiva, 
says Chrysostom, atry ovadiyye: drep av eirys ayabov, ravrys 
dxovons obdév cori, addAa Sctappet, to which Theoph. adds twroxpuors 
Ovra, 

THs TeXelémyT0s. As it is the ovvdeopnos here that makes all 
perfect, the genitive comes rather under the head of the possessive 
than of the objective. Lightfoot seems to take the latter view, 
explaining “‘the power which unites and holds together all those 
graces and virtues which together make up perfection.” This not 
only involves a very questionable meaning of reAedérys, as if =a 
tiv teAaoryra zowvra, Chrys., but gives an inadequate repre- 
sentation of the function of dydzry. 

Wetstein quotes from Simplicius, in Zpicé. p. 208 A, a strikingly 
parallel expression of the Pythagoreans: xadds of [vOuyopetoe 
weprous Tov dAAwy dperwv THY piriay érivwv Kal cuvderpov a’Tryy 
Tare tov aperav Eeyov. 

Grotius, Erasmus, Estius and many others take the genitive 
to be one of quality, ‘the perfect bond,” which is not only feeble, 
but leaves ocvvderuos undefined. Bengel, De Wette, Olshausen, 
al, understand by ovvéeopos the “totality,” as in Hercdian, iv. 
12. 11, wdvtTa Tov o. Trav érurroAay, “the whole bundle o: letters.” 
But there is no instance of ovydSeopos being used figuratively in 
this sense ; nor does it agree with the context, in which dyaz7 1s 
represented as put on €mi wav, not to say that it would require 
the article. In Eph. iv. 3 the gen. after ovvdecpos is one of 
apposition. 

For reXecéryros D® Gde g and Ambrosiaster have évéryros. 
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15. xai 4 elpfvy tod Xpiorod. The peace of Christ i is the peace 
which He gives and has left to His Church, cipyvyy THY enn 
ddwys ipiv, John xiv. 27. But it is Christ’s peace in another 
sense, as the peace which belongs to His kingdom by virtue of 
His sovereignty; compare the expression, “the King’s peace.” 
The immediate reference here is not to the inward peace of the 
soul, but to peace one with another, as the context shows. But 
it cannot be limited to this, the moment the words are uttered or 
heard they suggest the other reference. 

BpaBevérw, only here in N.T.; see on xaraBpaBevéru, ii. 18. 
As there observed, Bpa8evw had dropped, for the most part, the 
reference to a contest, and was used of deciding or governing in 
eae Josephus, Ans. iv. 3. 2, uses it as synonymous with 

touxeiy Moses, i in his prayer, Says: wdyTa of mpovoig Stoxeirar, 
Kat pdtv avroudrws, GAAa xara BovAnow BpaBevdpevoy Tv onV 
els réAos épxerar, Again, 1. BpaBevwy épovolay Kat eipiyy. Philo, 
Quis Rer. Div. i. p. 494 <A, od Oavpacrdy S& wap dAnbeig 


BpaBevoicy. 
The transition of meaning is exactly parallel to that of the 


Latin “arbitrium,” which from meaning the sentence of an 
arbitrator comes to signify “will and pleasure.” ‘“ Jovis nutu et 
arbitrio caelum terra mariaque reguntur,” Cic. pro Rose. Amer. c. 
45. Obtinere arbitrium rei Romanae,” Tac. Amn. vi. c. ult. 

Hence there is no necessity to insist on the idea of a contest 
of opposing parties, and the attempt to introduce it by reference 
to a conflict of motives, etc., really forces on the text more than 
is suggested by it. Chrysostom carries this to an extreme, orddioy 
évdov éxoinoe ev trois Aoywpois, xai dyava Kai dOAnow Kai Bpa- 
Bevrny. 

The sense then appears to be, “let the peace of Christ be the 
ruling principle 1 in your hearts.” 

év rats xapSias Spdv. In order that this principle may govern 
your actions and your words, it must first govern in your hearts. 


Xpeoro0 is the reading of N° A BC* D® G P 37 47, Vulg. Syr. (both), Boh. 
Sah. Arm. Eth 

Geos is in REC? D°K L 17, Goth. As 4 elpivy rof Geof occurs in Phil. 
iv. 7, the substitution of O¢o9 for Xpeorod is readily accounted for. The 
latter is clearly more suitable to the present context, since elphyn roo cob 
could not well be understood of anything but our peace with God. In Phil. 
iv. 7, Ahas Xporof. Bengel and others who defend the reading Geof here, 
suppose Xpiorof to have come in from 13 or 16. 


eis Av xat éxdiOnre. This is nearly aa to “for to that 
we were also called.” Comp. 1 Cor. vil. 15, é& elpjvy xéxAnxey 
pas 5 Weds. 
évévi cdpan. Not=els & capa, but expressing the result of 
their ene: ; they are so called that they are in one body. It is 
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on the fact that this is their present condition that the stress is 
eter As there is one body, there should be one spirit ; cf. 
ph. iv. > 4 Tpetv ry évornta Tou mvevpatos &y TH owbdeopp THS 

elpyvns, “Ev odpa xai ty wvedpa, «.7.. 

cat ebydpioro: yiveoGe. “And become thankful.” Thankfulness 
for this calling is the strongest motive for the preservation of the 
peace to which they were called. The mention of this leads on to 
what follows. ytveo@e is used because the ideal is not yet reached. 
evxdpirros does not occur elsewhere in N.T. It is not uncommon 
in classical writers, both in the sense “thankful” and “ pleasant” 
(so usually of things). It occurs once in Sept., and then in the latter 
sense, Prov. xi. 16, yur ebxdptoros. Some commentators take it 
here in the latter sense (cf. Eph. iv. 32, xpnorot). So Jerome, 
Beza, a Lapide, Olshausen, Reiche ; “in mutuo vestro commercio 
estote gratiost, amabiles, comes . . . qua virtute pax et concordia 
saepe servantur,” Reiche. This sense is certainly not inappropriate ; 
and in favour of it it may be observed that the duty of thankful- 
ness is brought in as the final exhortation in ver. 17. 

16. & ddyos tod Xporod. In 1 Thess. i. 8, iv. 15 St. Paul has 
& Aoyos ro Kupiov, but more usually 4 A. rov @eod. The change 
here is probably owing to the apostle’s purpose of exalting the posi- 
tion of Christ, which is characteristic of this Epistle. The gen. may 
be either objective, as in evayyéAvov Xpicroi, or subjective (as most 
comm.), “the word delivered by Christ.” It is generally under- 
stood as=the gospel, but Lightfoot interprets it as denoting “the 
presence of Christ in the heart as an inward monitor. Comp. 
I John i li, 14, 6 Adyos 3 Tov @eod év tyiv péver, with 24. i. 10, 6 Adyos 
avrov otx éorw éy viv: and so perhaps Acts xviii. 5, ovvelyero ro 
Ady (the correct reading).” Probably the “ teaching of Christ ” 
Hasan? 1S meant ; and so apparently Chrysostom, rovreorw, 7 

wacKxadia, Ta Séypara, 4 n Tapaivents. See on Lk. viii. 11. 

év duty. Not “among you,” which would not agree with the idea 
of “indwelling.” Yet it cannot well be understood of each in- 
dividual, as if referring to the faith and knowledge of each. Since 
the context speaks of oral communication one with another, é 
tpiv then means, probably, “in you as a collective body.” This is 
not the same as “among you.” 

wAougiws. The fulness of this indwelling exhibits itself in the 
following words. 

év rdoy copia. Lightfoot joins these words with the foregoing, 
comparing for their position ch. i. 9 and Eph. i. 8, which, however, 
determine nothing. He thinks this connexion is favoured by the 
parallel in Eph. v. 18, 19; but this only decides that YadApots, «.r.A., 
are to be connected with the preceding words. On the other 
hand, it may be observed that évoixe’rw is already qualified by 
xAovgiws, which emphatically stands at the end. Ch. i 28 is 
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strongly in favour of the connexion with the following, vov@erotvres 
awdavra avOpwrov Kai Siddoxovres wayra avOpwrov év wdcy codig. 
Here the correspondence in meaning is surely of more weight than 
the position of the words, which precede in the one case as appro- 
priately as they follow in the other. 

On &S8doxovres and vouleroivres comp. 1. 28; and on warpois, 
x.t.4., Eph. v. 18. Here as there the reference does not appear 
to be exclusively or chiefly to public worship, for mutual instruc- 
tion is what is prescribed. 


xal both before and after dux0s is omitted by NABC* D* FG, defg 

vole (best mss.) Syr-Pesh. Goth. ai. 
t was much more likely to be added than omitted erroneously, and the 
umission is quite Pauline. 
év [A] xdpire. 

Tp is inserted in x* B DG 67%, Chrys. comm. 

Omitted in 8 AK L (to which we may pear add C, in which ey xaps 
is written but expunged by dots above and below), Chrys. text. 


The reading with the article is adopted by critical editors 
generally, but Reiche argues strongly in favour of the omission. 
If it is read there are two interpretations possible, for xdpis may 
mean either the Divine grace, or thanksgiving. The former meaning 
is adopted by Meyer, Alford, Ellicott, Lightfoot, etc. For # xdpus 
=the grace of God, compare ch. iv. 18, 9 xdpts pe? dpov: Acts 
XViii. 27, Tots wemorevxdce Sia TAS ydpiros: 2 Cor. iv. 15; Gal. v. 43 
Eph. iv. 7; Phil. L 7, ovyxowwvovs pov ris xdpiros. It must, 
however, be admitted that none of these passages is parallel to the 
present. In all of them 7 xdpis is spoken of as something con- 
ferred, and therefore can only be 7 x. rov @eod. It is different 
here, where the readers are directed to do something éy rj xdpere. 

Hence the other interpretation, “with thankfulness,” which is 
that of Anselm, De Wette, Bleek (omitting 77), Soden, seems 
preferable. For xdpts in this sense see 1 Cor. x. 30, ei 5& éyw 
xdpure peréxw, where the apostle himself interprets xdperc in the 
following clause : trp of eym ebyapiore. The article is sufficiently 
accounted for by the reference to the previous evxapioror. Meyer, 
on the supposition that xdpes is understood as “ thanksgiving,” 
would interpret the article as meaning “ that which is due.” 

It is not a valid objection to this view of xdprs that the idea of 
thanksgiving is introduced in the next verse ; on the contrary, the 
precept there is an extension of this one; what is here said of 
singing is there said of everything. 

Theophylact’s interpretation 1s different ; he takes yapes in the 
sense “venustas,” “ pleasingness,” sera xapiros Kal ndovijs mvev- 
parins Gorep yap Ta dvOpwmrwa gopata xapw éyev Soxotorw, ei py 
wvevpatixyy, orw Ta Ocia, xvevparixyy ; so also Bengel. Compare 
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for this use of xapis Ps. xlv. 3, e£e,v0y xdpes €v xeiAeo’ cov ; Eccles. 
X. 12, Adyoe ordparos godow yapis; Luke iv. 22, eOavpaLoy emi rors 
Adyous THs xaperos; also ch. iv. 6, 6 Adyos ipmv wavrore é€v ydpite. 
Compare also Demosth. p. 51 (P4é. 1. 38), 9 rav Adywy xdpis, and 
so in classical writers frequently. Reiche, adopting this interpreta- 
tion, remarks: “‘recte et perspicue €y ydpire adorres ii dicuntur, qui 
carmina sacra cantant et modulantur venuste, decore, suaviter, ita 
ut etiam cultioribus et pulchri sensu praeditis placeant.” To the 
objection that the following words show that the apostle is speaking 
of silent singing in the heart, he replies by defending the reading év 
Tj xapoig and interpreting it as = “ex animo, t.e. non ore tantum 
sed etiam cum animi assensu,” a questionable sense of ev rq 
kapdig, tpav. See on Lk. iv. 22 and Rom. i. 5. 
In conformity with the connexion assigned to év rdoy codiag, ev 
TT) xdpire is to be joined to what follows. Lightfoot naturally takes 
it with the preceding. 
adores dv tais xapSiats dpév. These words may either specify 
another effect of the evoexety, x.7.r. (Alford, a/.), or they may denote 
the inward disposition which was to accompany the dddcxovres, 
x.t.A. If ry xapere is understood as above, the latter view would 
be the more suitable (Soden). It is preferred apart from that by 
Lightfoot. 
é rais fats is supported by preponderant authority, X ABC D*G, 
defg Vulg. Goth. Syr. (both), Sah. Bot Arm., ria dane 
éy rp xapdlg is ee by D°K L most mss., Eth., Clem. Ephr. 
Theodoret. Compare Eph. v. 19, where the singular appears to be the 
genuine reading. The singular here, as the plural there, is probably due to 
an attempt to harmonise Eph. and Col. 
T@ Geg is the reading of XA BC*D*G 17 47 673 af, dfg Vulg. Sah. 
Syr. (both), Arm., Clem. a/. 
7@ Kuply is that of C? D° K L most mss., Goth. Boh., Ephr. Theodoret, a/. 
(Chrys. varies). This, again, is harmonistic, the parallel in Eph. having rg 
Kuply without variation. 


17. nat wav 8 re ddv rorijre €v Ady f cv Epye. A nominative 
absolute. Comp. Matt. x. 32, ras otv doris Sucdoyyon . . . dpo- 
Aoy7yow xdyw évy airg: Luke xu. 10. As wav would become the 
object in the following clause, it is replaced by wdyra. 

wdvra, We might supply to this zovotrres, parallel to the other 
participles ; but it is much better to supply zoveire, especially as 
edxaptorowres is subordinate. 

év dvépats Kupiou “Inood. Comp. Eph. v. 20. “In the name 
of” here means, not “calling on for aid,” as Chrys. etc., nor “in 
honorem,” as Jerome, but in the spirit which regards Christ as all 
and in all, the spirit which belongs to those who bear Hisname. “Ut 
perinde sit, ac si Christus faciat, ver. 11 [this is too strong] vel certe, 
ut Christo omnia pobetis. Qui potest dicere; Hoc in tuo, Jesu 
Christe, nomine feci, is certe actionem suam Chnisto probat,” Bengel. 
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There is here another difference of reading. 

Kuplov "Inooé is the reading of BD°K 17 37 most mss., f. Amiat. Tol. 
Goth. Syr-Pesh. Arm., Chrys. 

"Inood Xporob, AC D* Gg. 
soe "Inoot Xpirod, &, de Vulg. (Clem.), Field, a/. Syr. (Harcl.), Sah. 

th. 

Before warpl, xal is added in D GK L and nearly all mss., de fg Vulg. 
Syr-Pesh. Arm., Chrys. SS Eph. v. 20) It is absent from N ABC, Sah 
Boh. Syr. (Harcl.), Eth. Goth. 


18-IV.1. Special precepts for the several relations of life, the 
motive being in cach, that what is done 1s done “in the Lord.” 
18. ai yuvaixes, x.7.4. Comp. Eph. v. 22. 


tSlors, prefixed in Rec. Text to dvdpdow, has but slight support, and has 
probably come from Eph. v. 22. 


és dvijxey, imperfect, as often in Greek writers with similar 
verbs. Comp. Eph. v. 4, & ox dvjxey: Acts xxi 22, ov yap 
xabnxey airov (qv. It is not implied here that the duty has not 
hitherto been rightly performed, but only that the obligation existed 
previously. 

The use of the past tense in the English “‘ ought” is not quite 
parallel, since the present ‘‘owe” cannot be used in this sense. 

év Kupiy 1s to be joined with dvixev, not with trordoceaOe : see 
ver. 20, shaperrey dorw & Kupiy, “for those who are in the 
Lord.” 

19. ot dvBpes, «.t.X. = Eph. v. 25. 

ph mpaiverOe. “ Become not embittered,” or rather, as this 
would seem to imply a lasting temper, “show no bitterness.” 
The word occurs frequently 1 in classical writers. Plato has (Legg. 
731 D), Tov Gupov mpatvew x. pH dxpaxoXoivra, yuvarxeiws Tixpatyo- 
pevov, SiareActy: Pseudo-Dem, 1464, pydevi pyre mexpaiverOar pire 
pynoxaxerv, The adjective mtxpds is used by Euripides in a 
strikingly illustrative passage, Helen. 303, Stav moors mixpos Evi 
yuvaut . . . Oavely xpdtictov. Plutarch observes that it shows 
weakness of mind when men zpos yivata Stamxpaivoyrar, Philo 
uses mixpaiverOas of just anger. De Vita Moysis, i. pp. 135, 20, 
and 132, 34. The word would seem, then, to correspond more 
nearly with the colloquial “cross” than with “bitter.” 

20. 1a téxva, «x.t.A. See Eph. vi. 1. Disobedience to _parents 
is mentioned as a vice of the heathen, Rom. i. 30, xara wayra. 
There would be no propriety in suggesting the possibility in a 
Christian family of a conflict between duty to parents and duty to 
God. 

eddpecrov. There is no need to supply rq @ed; the adjective 
is taken absolutely, like rpocduA7 in Phil. iv. 8, and is sufficiently 
defined by é év Kupiy. In Rom. xii, 2 eidpecrov seems also to be 
absolute, 7d GéAnpa Tod @eod 76 dyaGov wai eddp. xai rédeov. 
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The Rec. Text has, instead of éy Kuply, rq Kuply, with many cursives, 
Boh. Eth., Clem. ad. 

év Kuply is the reading of all the uncials, most cursives, and versions. 

The Rec. arose from a desire to give a dative to evddpecrop. 


21. ph épeOifere. “ Donot irritate.” The verb means to “ excite, 
provoke,” not necessarily to anger, or in a bad sense ; and in 2 Cor. 
ix, 2 it is used in a good sense. 


There is another reading, wrapopyifere, very strongly supported, being 
read in NAC D* GK L al. Euthal. (Tisch. cod.), Theodoret (cod.), Theoph. 
épeOigere is read in B D™ K, most mss., Syr. (both, but Harcl. marg. 

the other reading), Clem. Chrys. 
wapopylfere occurs in the parallel Eph. vi. 4 (with no variety), and to this 
is obviously due its introduction here, 

tva ph Abupdow. “That they may not lose heart.” ‘“Fractus 
animus pestis juventutis,” Bengel. A child frequently irritated by 
over-severity or injustice, to which, nevertheless, it must submit, 
acquires a spirit of sullen resignation, leading to despair. 

22. ot Soddor, «.7r.A. Comp. Eph. vi. 5 ff. Here it is observ- 
able that the duties of masters and slaves occupy nearly twice as 
much space as those of husbands and wives, parents and children, 
together. The circumstance is perhaps explained by the incident 
of Onesimus, a Colossian, who was now returning to his master, 
Philemon, in company with the bearer of the Epistle. 

oBotpevor tov Kuptoy, z.c. the one Lord and Master, contrasted 
with rots xara odpxa Kvpiows. Observe that these words are not 
preceded by os, whereas dvOpwrdpecxor is. It is taken for granted 
that they fear the Lord. 


dv dp8aApo8ovdrclars, the plural is read with & C K L most mss., Clem. 
Theodoret, Oecum., Syr-Harcl. 

ABDG, a/., Boh. have the singular. Chrysostom varies. 

Kupioy is the reading of 8* ABC D* GL aiZ, fg Amiat. Fuld. Syr. (both), 
Arm., Clem. Chrys. ad, 

Oedy is read in &° D° K most mss., d Goth. Boh., Theodoret. This read- 
ing spoils the contrast. 

23. 8 dav wowfjre. This is the correct reading, with 8* A B C (D* G) 17 
al., Old Lat. Vul. Goth. Boh. Arm. etc. (D* G have dy for édv). 

The Rec. Text has xal ray 8 re édy, with D® K L most mss., Syr. (both), 
Theodoret, Chrys. (without xa). This reading obviously comes from ver. 17. 


éx Wuxijs. Eph. vi. 6. perd ebvoias. Mi pera SovrAcnis dvayxns, 
GANG pera éXevGepias xai mpoarpéoews, Chrys. 

épydteoGe. ‘Do the work.” Not used as particularly appropnate 
to slaves, but because the things done are épya. 

ds TO Kupie, x.t.A. Eph. vi. 7, 24, do Kupiov. Lightfoot notes 
the absence of the article here, while it is studiously inserted in 
the context, vv. 22-24. In the parallel in Eph. the preposition is 
awapé. Some commentators and grammarians distinguish the two 
prepositions as expressing respectively the immediate (zapd) and 
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the ultimate source ; but this distinction is untenable. See Light- 
foot on Gal. 1. 12. 

24. thy dvrardSoaw. “The full recompense.” The word is 
frequently used both in the Sept. and in classical wmiters, but not 
elsewhere in N.T. 

THS KAnpovopias. Genitive of apposition, the reward which con- 
sists in the inheritance. There is a special point in the word, 
inasmuch as slaves could not be inheritors of an earthly possession. 
Comp. Rom. vill. 15-17 ; Gal. iv. 1-7. 

tH Kupio Xptord Soudedere. ydp, which in the Rec. Text is 
inserted after r@, must be rejected. 

In favour of the insertion are D® K L most mss., Syr. (both), Arm. Goth. 

For the omission, SABC D* 17 a/., Vulg. Copt. Euthal. (Tisch. cod.). 
It was clearly added to make the connexion easy. Gd and Ambrosiaster 
have ro xuplou (juGr 'Inool) Xprorob @ dovdetere, but d and Ambr, omit the 
words in brackets. 


yap being omitted, the verb is best taken as imperative, “To 
the Master Christ do service.” The combination Kvptos Xpurrds 
is not to be taken in the technical sense as=the Lord Jesus 
Christ, a use to which there is no parallel. In Rom. xvi 18, 
where we have r@ Kupiy jyav Xpuorg, some MSS. omit yoy: but 
its genuineness is beyond question. In 1 Pet. ili 15 Kvptov is 
predicate of rov Xpiordv. This suggests that we should take 
Kvpiw here as relative to SovAevere. The sentence is not so much 
a summary of what precedes as an introduction to the fresh 
point added in ver. 25; Lightfoot. 

Lightfoot takes SovAevere as indicative, on the grounds, first, 
that the indicative is wanted to explain the previous dd Kupioy 
(but is it?); and, secondly, that the imperative would seem to 
require és t@ Kvpig, as in Eph. vi. 7. On the other hand, how- 
ever, he adds, see Rom. xii. 11, t@ Kupip SovdAcvorres. If the 
interpretation above given is correct, ds is rightly absent, and in 
any case the indicative would be very abrupt and unconnected. 
Moreover, with this view the connexion of ver. 25 (ydép) would be 
hardly intelligible. Lightfoot passes it over in silence. 

25. 5 ydp ddixav xopretrar & HSixnoev, cai odx gor. mpocwmoAnWpia. 
The first clause is, of course, a general maxim, but the application 
here chiefly intended appears from the words ov éore rpocw- 
awoAnyia, which presuppose that the person punished is one higher 
in position. 6 ddr, also, is much more suitable to the master 
than the slave; and this view is further confirmed by the mention 
of 76 Sixasov in iv. 1. Hence 6 dédcxay in the present case is the 
master, and the words are designed to encourage the slave to 
regard himself as the servant of Christ, and as such not to be 
disheartened by unjust treatment, knowing that before the final 
tribunal there will be no respect of persons. So Theodoret, xay 
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py Tuxyre ayabav dvrarodécewy mwapa Tov Serrdrov, éori Sixaroxpir | is 
8s ovx ofSe SovAov cai Seoworov Stagopay, GAAG Sixaiuy ciohéeper TH 
Yjpoy. But Chrys. Bengel, and others suppose the déixay to be 
the slave. ‘‘Tenues saepe putant, sibi propter tenuitatem ipsorum 
esse parcendum, Id negatur,” Bengel; cf. Lev. xix. 15. It must 
be observed, however, that some of those who adopt this view 
have had before them the reading 6 8¢ décxav (so Chrys.). 

Erasmus, Lightfoot, and many others (following Jerome) sup- 
pose both masters and slaves to be referred to, as in Eph. vi. 8. 
On the other hand, #4. ver. 9, zporwroAnpia oix gore wap airy, is 
said with respect to the masters only. 

xoptetrat. ‘Shall be requited for”; cf. Eph. vi. 8, and for 
Rpoowrodnwpia, 20. 9. 

qSixnoev. The tense is past, from the point of view of the time 
referred to in xopcetrac, 

For the reading the authorities are: 
For 4p, SA BCD*G 17 a/., Old Lat. Vulg. Goth. Boh., Clem. af 
For 8¢, D*°K L, most mss., Syr. (both), Chrys. Theodoret, al. 

IV. 1. 1d Sixatoy cai thy iodrnta. “ Justice and fairness.” lodrys 
differs from 76 dixarov nearly as our “fair” from “just,” denoting 
what cannot be brought under positive rules, but is in accordance 
with the judgment of a fair mind. Compare Philo, De Creat. 
Princ. ii. p. 401, loorns pv obtv THY ek tay Siankowy evvovay Kai 
doporciav dpoBas Sxaias dvrexrwovrwv drepydcera. Meyer and 
others suppose the meaning to be that slaves are to be treated as 
equals, not as regards the outward relation, but as regards the 
Christian brotherhood (see Philem. 16), It would be a very 
obscure way of expressing this thought to say 1d dix. wat ri 
looryra  mapexere : nor does it agree well swith the following clause, 
kat tets exere Kuptov, not as in Eph., atrav xat bpd. Perhaps, 
indeed, we may regard ra ara in Eph. (of xvpto, ra aiTa moretre 
apos abrovs) as illustrating tadrns here. The same moral principles 
were to govern both. icoryra od THY icoripiay éxdXerer, GANS ry 
mpoojxovoay éripéAcav, Hs mapa tov Seororav droXavew xp) Tovs 
oixerds, Theodoret. Erasmus, Corn. a Lapide understand the 
word of impartiality, not treating one slave differently from others ; 
but this would be consistent with harsh treatment of all. 

mwapéxecGe. “Supply on your side.” 

2-6. Exhortation to constant prayer and thanksgiving, to which 
ts added the apostles request that they would pray for himself tn his 
work, Practical advice as to wisdom in action and speech. 

2. TH wpoveuyf) wpooxaprepetre= Rom. xii. 12; cf. 1 Thess. 
v.17. We have the same verb similarly used in Acts i. 14, ii. 46, 
Vi. 4. 

yenyopobvres év adr. “ Being watchful in it,” z.é. not careless 
in the act. éwedy yap rd Kaprepelv ey rais edxais pabupety wéAXaxts 
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arovet, Sud Touro Pyoe ypyyopovrres rovreate vijgovres, wy PewBopevor 
(wandering), Chrys. 

év edxaptoria, With thanksgiving (as an accompaniment ; cf. 
ii, 7). avrn yap % dAnOwh edx) 4 ebyapioriay exovca trip wavrwv 
bv iopey xai dv otk lope, dv eb exdbopey 7 eOAiBoper, trép Trav 
Kowav evepyertav, Theophylact. 

3. mpoceuydpevor dua Kat wept fpdv. ‘Praying at the same 
time also for us,” including, namely, Timothy, named with St. 
Paul as sending the Epistle, but also, no doubt, including all who 
helped him in his work (vv. 10-14). 

tva. The prayer is not for the personal benefit of the apostle 
and his companions, but for the promotion of their work. 

@vpay tod Aédyou. A door of admission for the word of the 
gospel, .e. the removal of any hindrance which might be in the 
way. The same figure is employed 1 Cor. xvi. 9; 2 Cor. il. 12. 

Corn. a Lapide, Beza, Bengel, and others interpret @vpay rov 
Adyou as “the door of our speech,” #.¢. our mouth,—an interpreta- 
tion suggested by Eph. vi. 19, fa poe S069 Adyos ev avo Tod 
ardparos pov, but certainly not consistent with rod Adyov, which 
must mean “the word.” 

AaAfjoat, infinitive of the end or object, “so as to speak” ro 
pvornptov, x.7.r., 1. 26, ii. 2; see Eph. 1. 9. 

Se’ 8 xat Separ. For it was his preaching the free admission 
of the Gentiles.that led to his imprisonment. 

This is the only place in which St. Paul uses Séew in the literal 
sense ; but he uses decpoé, Phil. i. 7, 13, and elsewhere, as well as 
décpsos. The transition to the singular was inevitable when he 
passed from what was common to himself with others to what was 
peculiar to himself. 

4. tva pavepdow, x.7.4. Generally taken as dependent on the 
previous clause, “that God may open a door. . . in order that,” 
etc. Beza, De Wette, a/., however, make it dependent on zpoo- 
evxdpevot, which, on account of the change from plural to 
singular, is improbable. Bengel joins it with dédena:, “ vinctus 
sum ut patefaciam ; paradoxon.” In this he follows Chrysostom, 
va, Seopa pavepot atrov, ob cvoxiafe: but this is quite untenable. 
V. Soden, who also makes the clause dependent on dédenax, 
proposes a different interpretation. He observes that qdavepoty — 
is never used of St. Paul’s preaching, nor does the notion of pvo- 
Typvov account for its use here. It must therefore have a special 
significance, and this is to be found in its immediate reference to 
dédenar. St. Paul, as a prisoner awaiting trial, had to explain 
what his preaching was. How this turned out, he relates in 
Phil. i. 12 ff. The sense then, according to v. Soden, is: “in 
order that I may make it manifest, how I am bound to speak,” the 
emphasis being on Si, not és. He desires to make clear to his 
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judges, not only what he preaches, but that he cannot do other- 
wise ; compare 1 Cor. ix. 36; Acts iv. 20. 


8’ 8 is the reading of § AC DK L nearly all MSS., def Vulg. Goth., 
Clem. Chrys. etc. But BG, g have 3’ 8», apparently @ correction to suit 
Xpioro9, but destroying the point of the sentence, 


5. év codig = practical Christian wisdom ; cf. Matt. x. 16. 

apés. ‘ With respect to,” or “in relation to,” #.e. your behaviour 
towards them. 

tods é€w. Those outside the Church ; compare 1 Cor. v. 12, 13; 
1 Thess, iv. 12. The expression is borrowed from the Jews, | who 
SO designated the heathen. On the precept Chrys. says, ™pos Ta 
péerAn Ta olxeta ov Toraurys pay: Set dorpadeias, 6 Sons pos Tors efw° 
évOa yap dderoi, cic cai ovpyvGpat roAdai Kai dyaGai. 

tov xatpdv éfayopdforres. See Eph. v. 16, where is added a 
reason for the injunction, viz. ore ai qyépac rovnpai elorw. 

6. & Adyos Spav wdvrore €v xdpir. Still referring to behaviour, 
mpos Tous ew. On xdpts=pleasingness, see above, iii. 16. xdpus 
Adywv is frequent in classical writers. 

dare iptupevos. “Seasoned with salt”; cf. Mark ix. 49, 50; 
pleasant but not insipid, nor yet coarse. Compare Plut. Aor. 
p. 514 F, cpu Tia. mapacKevatovres éAAnMatS, domep adAot Tots 
Adyots ibny wvougt THY ScarprBrv: and again, p. 669 A, 7 5¢ ray day 
Sivaus .. . Xap aire Kai pdoviv mpooriPnor das is a later 
form. 

eiSdévar, infinitive of object, as in ver. 3, was Set &vi éxdore 
drroxpiver Oat, “to each one,” according, namely, to the character, 
purpose, spirit, etc., of the inquirer. Compare the apostle’ S de- 
scription of his own behaviour, 1 Cor. ix. 22, tots mace yéyova 
wavta iva mavrws twas cwow. His discourses and answers at 
Athens, and before Felix, Festus, and the Jews at Rome, supply 
the best illustrations. 

7-18. Personal commendations and salutations. 

7. ra xat éxé= Phil. 1. 12, “my matters ”; cf. Acts xxv. 14. 
Not a noun absolute, but the object of ywupire, 

On Tychicus, see Eph. vi. 21, and compare Lightfoot’s very 
full note here. 

& dyamris ddeXpds = Eph. Le, 

kai mords Sidxovos kat cuvBoudos év Kup. év Kupiy is probably 
to be taken with both substantives, as both require some speci- 
fically Christian definition, which ddeA¢os does not ; and, moreover, 
in Eph. Z¢. we have moos didxovos év Kupiv. oivSouXos is perhaps 
added in order to place Tychicus on a level with Epaphras, who 
is SO designated 1. 7, and who was in high repute at Colossae. 
murtos probably covers both substantives. 

8. dy dwepwa, x... = Eph. vi. 22 
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As to the reading, the Rec. Text has ta yo 7d wept dude, with KN? C 
Dbs K L and most MSS., f Vulg. Goth. Syr. (both), Boh., Chrys. (expressly), 
Jerome (on Philemon), Ambrosiaster, a/. 

Wa yore Ta repli qyuav, A BD* GP a few cursives, de g Arm. Eth., 
Tih) Mops. Theodoret, Jerome (on Eph. vi. 21), Euthalius (cod. 

isch. ). 

N* has yrGre with dudr. N° at first corrected dudy to hyudy to suit ywdre, 
but afterwards deleted this correction and substituted yvq@ for yware. The 
context, with the emphatic els adrd rofro, so obviously requires yv@re . . . 
hdr, that, considering the weight of authority, we cannot regard this as an 
alteration made in conformity with Eph. vi. 22. Besides, it is very unlikely 
that the writer himself should, to the Ephesians, say, els atrd roiro tva 
va@re, x.7.4., and to the Colossians of the same messenger, els atrd roiro Iva 
vq, x.7.4. On the hypothesis that Eph. is not by the author of Col., it is 
= ape improbable that the former should be written instead of the latter. 

e error may have arisen from re accidentally dropping out before 7a, or, as 
Lightfoot suggests, when budv had once been written in error for 7udy (as in 
&"), ywa@re would be read yvq@ re, as in 111 and John Dam. Of. ii. p. 214, 
and then the superfluous re would be dropped. ‘These authorities, however, 
seem too late to be used to explain so early a corruption. 

Alford defends the Rec. Text, in which he is followed by Klépper ; but 
most critics and commentators adopt the other reading. 


9. adv ’Ovnoipw TO moro Kai dyamntd d8e\oG. Observe the 
delicacy with which Onesimus 1s given, as far as possible, the same 
predicates as Tychicus and Epaphras, he and Tychicus being, 
moreover, associated as subject of yvwptotow. He was not du- 
Kovos Or avvdovAos, but as a faithful and beloved brother he is not 
placed below them. Compare Rom. xvi. 6, 12. 

os dotw €& Spdv, who is of you, #.e. belongs to Colossae; 
hitherto, indeed, only a slave, but now a brother beloved, Philem. 
16. It deserves notice how St. Paul assumes that Onesimus will 
be welcomed as such by his former master and by the Church. 
Calvin’s very natural remark, ‘ Vix est credibile hunc esse servum 
illum Philemonis, quia furis et fugitivi nomen dedecori subjectum 
fuisset,” serves to put in strong relief this confidence of the apostle 
in the Colossians. 

wdvra. Opiv yywprodow ta &8e. This is not a formal restatement 
of ra xar’ éue, but includes more than that phrase, and ra epi 
npov, namely, all that concerned the Church at Rome. This 
would naturally include an account of the conversion of Onesimus, 
who would be to them a living illustration of the success of St. 
Paul’s preaching in Rome. Note the change from yvwpice to 
youptodorv, in order more expressly to commend Onesimus to 
their confidence. 


Gdefg Vulg. Jerome, Ambrosiaster add after &8e, rparréueva, a gloss 
which looks as if it originated in the Latin, which could not literally render 
Ta ode. 


10. *Aomd{erar dps "Apiotapxos. Of Aristarchus we know that 
he was a Macedonian of Thessalonica, Acts xix. 20, xx. 4; a 
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member of the deputation to Jerusalem (#.), and a companion of 
St. Paul in the first part, at least, of his journey to Rome, Acts 
xxvii. 2. Lightfoot (PA:lippians, p. 35) thought it probable that 
he parted from St. Paul at Myra, having accompanied him at first 
only because he was on his way home to Macedonia. If the 
centurion in whose charge St. Paul was had not accidentally fallen in 
at Myra with a ship sailing to Italy, their route would have taken them 
through Philippi. If this view is correct, Aristarchus must have re- 
joined St. Paul at Rome at a later date. In any case, the notices 
in Acts show that he would be well known in proconsular Asia. 

& ouvaixpddwrds pov. aixudAwros properly means a captive 
taken in war, and hence it has been supposed that it may here 
have reference to spiritual captivity ; cf. Rom. vii 23; 2 Cor. x. 5; 
Eph. iv. 8. But none of these passages justify such an interpreta- 
tion. In Rom. the verb is used of captivity to sin; in Eph. it is 
in a quotation from a Psalm ; while in Cor. it is the thoughts that 
are brought into captivity so as to be obedient to Christ. There 
is no analogy to support the supposed use of aixpdAwros absolutely 
in the sense supposed. It would be particularly unlikely to be 
so used in a letter actually written from prison. 

On the other hand, St. Paul speaks of the service of Christ in 
terms of military service; cf. 2 Tim. ii. 3, and ovorpariwrys, Phil. 
ii. 25; Philemon 2. It is in accordance with this that he should 
use the term cvvatypdAwros here (and of Epaphras in Philem. 23). 
It has been conjectured that St. Paul’s helpers may have volun- 
tarily shared his imprisonment in turn; for Epaphras, who is here 
a cvvepyos, 1S in Philemon a ovvatxp., and Aristarchus here ovvaryp. 
is there a ovvepyds. 

Mdpkos & dveyuds BapvdBa, “cousin,” so defined by Pollux, iii. 
28, ddeAdar watdes dveyiol, cite éx warpabé\ chev eit, etre éx pntpa- 
SéAdwv etre €€ ddeAod nai ddeAdijs, elt’ ex Svoty dppévwv adeAday ett 
éx Svoty OnAcwv. The use of it for “nephew” is very late. 

The relationship explains why Barnabas was more ready than 
Paul to condone Mark’s defection, Acts xv. 37-39. At the same 
time, the passage throws light in turn on the rather remarkable 
form of commendation here, “if he comes unto you, receive him.” 
The Pauline Churches, which were aware of the estrangement, 
might not be very ready to give a very hearty welcome to Mark. 
Comp. 2 Tim. iv. 11. 8€xeoOac is a regular term for hospitable 
reception. See, for example, Matt. x. 14; John iv. 45; often also 
in classical writers. 

wept o0, «.t.A4, These injunctions probably had reference to 
the friendly reception of Mark, so that their purport is repeated 
in the following words. 

1l. "Inaois & Aeydpevos “lodotos. Not mentioned elsewhere. 
The surname Justus is applied to two other persons in the 
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N.T., namely, Joseph Barsabbas, Acts 1 23, and a proselyte at 
Corinth, Acts xviii. 7. It was a frequent surname amongst the 
Jews. 

ot Gvreg éx weptropijs. These words are best connected with the 
following, odrot pévot, «7.4. The sense then is, “of those of the 
circumcision, these alone are,” etc. Otherwise, otro: povo. would 
not be true (see wv. 12-14), and of ovres éx 7. would have no signi- 
ficance. This construction, in which the more general notion 
stands first as in a nominative absolute, and the particular notion 
follows with the verb, is used by classical writers. 

On this obrot povoe comp, Phil. ii, 20, otdéva Exw iadifuyxor. 

ouvepyol is the predicate, so that the apostle does not apply the 
term to the opponents. 

ofrives as usual specifies, not the individuals, but the character, 
*‘men that proved.” See on Lk. it 4. The aorist éyerpbycav 
seems to refer to some definite recent occasion. 

mapnyopia, “comfort,” only here in N.T., frequent in Plutarch. 
There is no ground for Bengel’s distinction, that svrapapvia refers 
to domestic, and zapryopia to forensic trouble. So far as the 
latter word has a technical sense, it is medical (cf. “ paregoric ”) ; 
but it is commonly used of consolation in general. 

12. ’EwadpGs, see L 7. 

6 é€ bpdv. ‘Who is one of you.” 

Sothos Xpiotod ‘Inco’. A title frequently used by St. Paul of 
himself, once of Timothy in conjunction with himself, Phil. i. 1, 
but not elsewhere of any other. 

wdvrote dywviLdpevos, x.1.A4. Compare i. 29. 

tva, ornre TéAetor Kat Wewhnpopopyydvor. “That ye may stand fast, 
perfect and fully assured.” orjvaz, as in Eph. V1. II, 13, a/., con- 
veys the idea of standing firm ; hence réActo: xai werd. are secondary 
predicates, the first expressing the objective moment, the second 
the subjective; they were not only to be réAeor &y Xpiorg, i. 28, 
but to have full assurance ; Cf. i. 2. xAnpopopeiy in N.T. means 
either ‘‘ to fulfil,” as in 2 Tim. iv. 5, 17, or, “to persuade fully,” as 
in Rom. iv. 21, trypopopy eis 6 ort oa. Suvateeneorw : 3 XIV. 5, &y ro 
tOiw vot i mAnpopopetra, It is read in Rom. xv. 13, in B FG, where 
the sense is “fill”; but the better attested reading is edypdoas, 
The Rec. Text here has zrerAnpwpévor. See on Lk. i. 1. 

dv wavri Oedyjpartt tod Geos. “In all the will of God” is not quite 
correct, yet we cannot say “every will of God.” Lightfoot renders 
“in everything willed by God.” _The words are best connected 
with reA, xai werd., not with or7jre, as the order of the words 
shows. avri probably has reference to the variety of circum- 
stances in which the Christian may find himself, with perhaps a 
hint at the contrast with the definite external precepts of the false 
teachers. 
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orire is the reading of »° AC DG KL P and most mss., Chrys. Theodoret. 
orabfre, 8* B23 71 a/, Euthal. (cod. Tisch.). Comp. Matt. ii. 9, xxvii. 
11, in both which passages BC 1 33 have éord@y for the Rec. form, The 
passive is adopted by the critical editors in all three places. 
a a ts SNABCD*G ail, Syr-Harcl. marg., Euthal. (cod. 


ai quart D°K LP most mss., Syr-Harcl. text. and Pesh. Arm., 

rys. Theodoret. As, however, rAnpodopety is sometimes used with the 
meaning ‘‘fill,” the versions cannot be quoted with certainty for the latter 
reading, which probably slipped in as the more familiar and simpler word. 

18. paptup® yap adré. The apostle confirms by his testimony 
what he has just said of Epaphras. 

ore éxet woddv wévov, ‘That he has much labour.” -zévos is not 
found elsewhere in N.T. except in the Apocalypse. It is, however, 
a common word for struggle in battle, and hence corresponds with 
the dywy of the apostle himself, ii. 1, and with the dywr{opevos of 
ver. 12. The two words occur in juxtaposition in Plato, Phaedr. 
247 B, év6a 87 wovos re xai dyav éxyaros yuxf mpoKecras. 

wohtv wévov, & A BC P 80, Euthal. (cod. Tisch.), Old Lat. Vulg. Goth. 
Boh. Arm. 

t wohwv, Rec., with KL most mss., Syr. (both), Chrys. Theodoret. 
D* ai. have rondv ffrow ; D* G, woddy xébwov. 

Five cursives have réoy, and two (6 67?) dyéva. 

No doubt the rarity of révos in the N.T. is responsible for the variety of 
reading. It is found in the Apocalypse only. 

Swép dpdv nat trav év Aacdixeia kal tév év ‘lepawdde. Laodicea 
and Hierapolis stood on opposite sides of the valley at a distance 
of about six miles from one another, and twice as far from 
Colossae. From the conjunction of the three names here it 
appears probable that Epaphras stood in the same relation, as 
evangelist, to the three, and also that they were threatened by the 
same dangers; as, indeed, their near neighbourhood and con- 
sequent frequent intercourse would suggest. Compare il. 2. 

14, domdfera: bpas Aouxas 6 iarpds 5 dyamnrés. “Luke the 
physician, the beloved.” Beyond question the evangelist, named 
also 2 Tim. iv. 11 as well as Philem. 24. It is interesting to find 
two of the evangelists in St. Paul’s company here. The reason of 
his calling being specified may be that he was attending on St. 
Paul in his professional capacity. It has been observed that his 
first appearance in company with St. Paul, Acts xvi. 10, “nearly 
synchronises with an attack of the apostle’s constitutional malady 
(Gal. iv. 13, 14), so that he may have joined him partly in a 
professional capacity ” (Lightfoot). From the manner in which he 
is separated from the group in ver. to it is clear that he was a 
Gentile. This is fatal, not only to the tradition that he was one 
of the Seventy (which, indeed, is hardly consistent with the preface 
to his Gospel), but also to the conjecture that he was the author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. See on Lk. i. 2, x. 1-16, xxiv. 13-32. 
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cat Anpas. Probably a contraction for Demetrius. It is 
remarkable that he is named without any epithet of commenda- 
tion, which is the more striking as coming after 6 dyaryrds. In 
Philem. 24 he is named with Mark, Aristarchus, and Luke as a 
auvepyos of St. Paul. But in 2 Tim. iv. 10 he is mentioned as 
having deserted St. Paul, dyarjoas rov viv aiwva, Perhaps the 
curt mention here foreshadows that desertion. 

16. domdcacbe tods dv Aaodixeia ddeddods, kal Nuppay, kal Thy 
nar’ olkoy adtav (or adrod) éxxAnoiav. Nymphas (if this reading 
is correct) is probably a short form of N ymphodorus ; cf. Artemas 
for Artemidorus, Zenas for Zenodorus (Tit. iii. 12, 13), Olympas 
for Olympiodorus (Rom. xvi. 1 5), and perhaps Lucas for Lucanus. 

tiv Kat olkov, x.7.X., i.e. the Church that assembled in their 
house. The same expression occurs, Rom. xvi. 5 and 1 Cor. 
xvi. 19, of the house of Prisca and Aquila at Rome and at Ephesus 
respectively ; also Philem. 2. Compare Acts xii. 12. Separate 
buildings for the purpose of Christian worship seem not to be 
traced earlier than the third century. Bingham, Anég. viii. 1. 13, 
shows that gars rooms were so set apart, but gives no instances 
of separate buildings. Probst (Kérchliche Disceplin, p. 181f.) is 
referred to by Lightfoot as affording similar negative evidence. It 
is curious that Chrysostom understands the expression to refer 
only to the household of Nymphas. dpa youy wis Seixyvvot péyay 
Tov dvbpa, ei ye %) oixia atrov éxxAncia. 

avrav is difficult. Alford, Lightfoot, a/., understand it as 
referring to of repi Nupday. Alford compares Xen. Mem. i. 2. 62, 
day ris havepos yévntat KAéxtwv . . . TovTots Odvaros éorw 4 Cypia, 
which is clearly not parallel, for rus is one of a class, and rovrots 
all those belonging to that class. Lightfoot compares Xen. Anabd, 
ill. 3. 7, *mpooyet (Mc6pi8arys) wpos TOUS “Ed qvas" érei 3 évyis 
éyévovto, | K.T.A., and iv. 5. 33) érei 5S’ 7AGov xpos Kepicodor, Karehdy- 
Bavov xai ixelvous oxyvowvras. These also are not parallel, since 
here, as in other languages, the force is called by the name of its 
commander. Hence Meyer says that the plural cannot without 
violence be referred to anything but “the brethren in Laodicea 
and Nymphas.” He thinks, then, that by these brethren is meant 
a Church distinct from that of Laodicea, but in filial relation to it, 
and meeting in the same house. Lightfoot also suggests (as an 
alternative to his first-mentioned view) that the “brethren in 
Laodicea” may refer to a family of Colossians settled in Laodicea. 

The reading varies between adrév, airo, and atrjjs. 

For the plural, NACP 59 17 23 34 39 47.73, Boh. (wrongly quoted by 
Tisch. a/. for adrof, see Lightfoot), Arab. (Leipz.), Euthalius (cod. Tisch.). 

For aérof are DGKL- 37 (cod. Leic.) nearly all cursives, Guth., Chrys. 
Theodoret (expressly) Ambrosiaster. 


For airfjs, B 
The Latin versions have the singular “‘ ejus,” and so both Syriac, In the 
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latter the gender would be indicated only by a point. The Pesh. is pointed 

inconsistently, making Nympha feminine (Numphé) and the suffix (corre- 

proves fe aéro or atrjs) masculine. The Harclean, again, has the suffix 

eminine in the text, masculine in the margin. How the translator intended 

the proper name to be taken is uncertain; it may be either masc. or fem. 

Lightfoot thinks probably the latter. The Greek name is accented as 
feminine (Néygay) in B° and Euthalius (cod. Tisch. ). 

Nvupday as a feminine name would be Doric, and the occur- 
rence of such a form here is highly improbable. airjs, then, is 
probably a correction suggested by this misunderstanding of 
Nupday. But it seems more probable that the scribe who made 
the correction had airot before him than airoy. atrév, again, 
might readily have been suggested to the mind of a copyist by his 
recollection of Rom. xvi. 5 and 1 Cor. xvi. 19 assisted by the 
occurrence of é5eAgovs just before. 

aris is adopted by Lachmann, Tregelles (margin), WH., v. Soden, 
Weiss. Nvippay being accentuated accordingly. 
atraév, by Tischendorf, Alford, Meyer, Tregelles (text). 
a ae by De Wette (who designates atrép ‘‘false and unmeaning”), 
icott. 


16. nat Stray dvayvwoGj wap dpiv 4 eémorody. Obviously the 
present Epistle, as Rom. xvi. 22, Téprios 5 ypayas ryv émorrodyy : 
1 Thess. v. 27, dvayvwoOjvar tiv erioroAyv: 2 Thess. iii. 14, dca 
ts érurtoAys, these latter verses being of the nature of a post- 
script. 

mwojoate ta. Cf. John xii 37. orety, in the sense “take 
care,” is sometimes followed by ows, as in Herod. i. 8, wolee oxws 
exetvyvy Oenoeat yupvqv: 1b. 209, molee Sxws éreay . . . dS por 
KataoTyoys Tov maida. So with ws, Xen. Cyrop. vi. 3. 18. 

tva nat dy ti Aaodixdwy exxAynoia dvayvwoOf. See the similar 
direction 1 Thess. v. 27, dvayvwo@ivat thy ér. mao trois adeA dois. 
The present Ep. was to be read in the assembly of the Church, 
and a copy sent to Laodicea and similarly read there. Compare 
the address 2 Cor. i. 1, which implies the sending of copies to 
neighbouring Churches. 

kat thy ék Aaodixeias. Chrysostom says that some understood 
this of a letter written from Laodicea to St. Paul. The Syriac- 
Pesh. also renders “written from L.”; and so Theodore Mops., 
Theodoret, and many others, including Beza, a Lapide, Estius, 
and some recent commentators. But why should St. Paul direct 
the Colossians to get from Laodicea the letter written to him, of 
which he could not assume even that the Laodiceans had retained 
a copy? and how would the letter of the Laodiceans edify the 
Colossians ? Moreover, xai tyets obviously implies that the 
Laodiceans were the receivers of the letter. Theophylact sup- 
poses the first Epistle to Timothy to be meant, which, according 
to the subscription, was written from Laodicea, This subscrip- 
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tion, indeed, probably owes its origin to the theory, which was 
earlier than Theophylact, and appears in the margin of the 
Philoxenian Syriac. Other Epistles of St. Paul have been similarly 
said in some of the Versions to be “written from Laodicea” (see 
Lightfoot). It is fatal to all such hypotheses that St. Paul had not 
been at Laodicea before this time (i. 1), and, even had he been 
there, had now been some time in prison, and therefore could not 
have written any letter recently from Laodicea. 

These hypotheses are obviously founded on the error that 9 é& 
A. must mean “ the letter written from ‘L.’” But this is not so. 
When the article with a preposition expresses a substantival notion, 
it is. often proleptic, a construction which is called the attraction 
of prepositions (Jelf, § 647), Thucyd. ii. 34, Odwrovorn trols ex Tov 
TONE LY : iii, 22, noOovro ot éx Tay wupywy pvAaxes: Vi. 32, Evverev- 
xovro b& kai 6 GAXos opros 6 ex ris yys. Most of the instances, 
indeed, cited by Jelf, /¢, and others are with verbs implying 
motion, as in Luke x1. 13, xvi 26. 

Assuming, then, as certain that the Epistle was one written by 
St. Paul to Laodicea, we have three alternatives to choose from. 
First, there is extant an Epistle actually bearing the title “To the 
Laodiceans.” It is extant only in Latin, but must have been 
originally written in Greek. Of it Jerome says (Vir. Ji. 5): 
“‘legunt quidam et ad Laodicenses, sed ab omnibus exploditur.” 
It is, indeed, abundantly condemned by internal evidence. It is 
a mere cento of Pauline phrases put together with no definite 
connexion or purpose, and absolutely destitute of any local 
allusion, except in the last line, which is obviously borrowed from 
the verse before us, viz.: “et facite legi Colosensibus et Colos- 
ensium vobis.” As Erasmus truly and strikingly expresses it: 
‘nihil habet Pauli praeter voculas aliquot ex caeteris ejus epistolis 
mendicatas. . . . Non est cujusvis hominis Paulinum pectus 
effingere. Tonat, fulgurat, meras flammas loquitur Paulus. At 
haec, praeterquam quod brevissima est (about as long as this ch. 
iv.), quam friget, quam jacet! . . . Nullum argumentum efficacius 
persuaserit eam non esse Pauli quam ipsa epistola.” It is found, 
however, in many copies of the Latin Bible from the sixth to the 
fifteenth century, and, as Lightfoot observes, for more than nine 
centuries it ‘hovered about the doors of the sacred canon, without 
either finding admission or being peremptorily excluded,” until at 
the revival of learning it was finally condemned on all sides. The 
Latin text of the Epistle will be found on p. 308. A full account 
of its history with a collation of the principal MSS., also a transla- 
tion into Greek, will be found in Lightfoot. 

Secondly, it may be a lost Epistle. We have no reason to 
question the possibility of St. Paul having written letters which 


have not come down to us (compare, perhaps, 1 Cor. v. 9); but in 
20 
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the present case we may observe, first, that the Epistle referred to 
was one to which some importance was attached by St. Paul 
himself, so that he himself directs that it be read publicly in two 
distinct Churches (for the passage justifies us in assuming that it 
was publicly read in Laodicea as well as Colossae) ; and, secondly, 
that in consequence of this direction not only must it have been 
copied, but great publicity was, in fact, assured to it. The Epistle 
to Philemon, which was in itself unimportant, and private, was not 
allowed by the Colossians to be lost, how much less an important 
public letter? Again, we know of three Epistles sent at this time 
to Asia Minor, namely, those to the Ephesians, to the Colossians, 
and to Philemon. It is best not to assume a fourth unless we are 
compelled to do so, which it will be seen we are not. In any case 
it could hardly have been an Epistle addressed to the Laodiceans, 
since if it had been we should not have salutations to the Lao- 
diceans in this Epistle, not to say that it would be called ri zpos 
Aaodixdas rather than riv éx A. 

The third alternative is that the Epistle is one of those that we 
possess under another title. As early as the fourth century the 
claim was put forward on the part of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
by Philastrius, apparently from conjecture only, and one or two 
modern writers have adopted the same hypothesis. But in spite 
of some partial coincidences, it is really impossible to suppose 
these two Epistles to have been written at the same time by the 
same author to the same neighbourhood. 

The Epistle to Philemon has also been suggested, and Wieseler 
(Chronol, des Apost. Zeitalter, p. 450 ff.) speaks of this identifica- 
tion as scarcely open to doubt; but that Epistle is entirely private, 
and the delicacy of its appeal would be destroyed if St. Paul 
directed it to be read in public. 

There remains the Epistle to the Ephesians, which we know 
to have been written about the same time as the Epistle to the 
Colossians, and conveyed by the same messenger, and which, on 
quite distinct grounds, is, with high probability, regarded as a 
circular letter (see Introduction). 

twa nat duets dvayvate. “See that ye also read.” It would be 
. rather awkward to make this fva depend directly on roujoare. It 
may be taken independently, as in Gal. ii. 10, povov trav rrwxev 
iva pynpovedwpey: 2 Cor. vill. 7, Wa xal év tavry Ty xapiTe mepw- 
geiyre (John ix. 3; 2 Thess. iii. 9; 1 John ii. 19 are not quite 
parallel). 

dws is frequently used by classical writers in a similar manner. 
Here, however, as roijoare has just preceded followed by ‘va, it 
is perhaps more natural to understand before this iva, “see that,” 
taken out of xotyoare by a sort of zcugma. 

17, nal elware "Apyimmy. Archippus, called by St. Paul his 
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cvotparwwrys (Philem. 2), was probably a son of Philemon, and a 
leading presbyter at Colossae (to suppose him to be a regular 
bishop would be an anachronism), or perhaps an “evangelist ” 
(Eph. iv. 11). Lightfoot thinks it more probable that he resided 
at Laodicea (of which place the Afostolic Constitutions make him 
bishop), and accounts thus for St. Paul not addressing him 
directly. Contrast the direct address, Phil. iv. 3. But there the 
request addressed to the “ true yokefellow” is a special one ; here 
it is general, and the form adopted gives it an official character 
which is natural and suitable ; in fact, a direct address would have 
the appearance of harshness and discourtesy to the Colossians, 
and this the more the greater the authority he possessed. Would 
not this be the impression inevitably produced, if after animad- 
verting on the heretical teaching in Colossae, the apostle had 
added, ‘‘and thou, see that thou fulfil thy office”? 

Brére, “look to”; compare 1 Cor. i. 26, BAewere ry KAjow 
bpov: x. 18, BAéwere tov “IopayA xara odpxa. In Phil. iii. 2, 
BAérere rovs xivas, «.7.., the idea is of being on one’s watch 
(against). 

thy Staxoviay. Clearly some office more important than the 
diaconate, properly so called, is intended here. So 2 Tim. iv. 5, 
tyv Staxoviay gov mAnpoddpyocov: compare Acts xil 25, wAnpu- 
gayres tiv Staxoviay (of a special mission to Jerusalem). 

hv mapé\aBes év Kupiw. The qualification év Kupiw probably 
belongs both to the person and to the reception of the office ; as 
living in the Lord, he received it, and he received it as committed 
to him in the service of the Lord. 

tva adrhvy wAnpots. For the construction, compare 2 John 8; 
and for the sense, 2 Tim. iv. 5 quoted above. 

The admonition reminds us, indeed, of the admonitions to 
Timothy and Titus. If Archippus was a young man, and recently 
appointed to his office, it would be a natural reminder of its 
greatness and its difficulty ; and there is no need to suppose that 
a covert censure on his previous laxity is implied. 

18. 4 dowaopds TH ej xetpt Maddou=1 Cor. xvi. 21; 2 Thess. 
iii. 17. In the latter passage St. Paul states that this was his 
usual custom. 

pynpovederé pou tay Seopév. An appeal, touching in its brevity, 
and one which could not proceed from an imitator. He does not 
ask specially for their prayers, their sympathy, that they should 
spare him further anxiety, or the like; but all these are included 
in the request that they “were ever to keep before them the fact 
that one who so deeply cared for them, and loved them, and to 
whom their perils of false doctrine occasioned such anxiety, was a 
prisoner in chains,” Alford; who adds, “when we read of ‘his 
chains’ we should not forget that they moved over the paper as 
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he wrote. His hand was chained to the soldier that kept him.” 
This circumstance perhaps explains the singular abruptness of the 
request. 

4 xdpis pe Sudy. This short form of benediction is used also 
in 1 Tim. vi. 21 and 2 Tim. iv. 22. 9 xdpes used thus absolutely 
occurs only in the later Epistles. In the earlier it is defined by 
the addition of rot Kupiov [qpGv] "Inoot [Xpiorod]. 

"Aut is added in N° D KL P and most mss., def Vulg. Goth. Syr. 
(both), Boh. etc. 

Omitted in x* A BC FG 17 673, gal. 

For the subscription, § ABC DGL Pal. have wpds KoNacoaes (or 
Kodocoaas, Bor D F GL P, etc.), to which A Be add dwd pwuns (Jwun A), 
and so Syr. (both) ; but Boh. has ‘‘scripta Athenis.” 

Some later authorities, K L and many cursives, add && TuxexoG xa 
‘Ornoluov. For other varieties and additions, see Tischendoré. 


Here follows the text of the spurious Epistle from a MS, in 
the Library of Trinity College, Dublin. 


AD LAODICENSES, 


Paulus Apostolus non ab hominibus neque per hominem ; sed 
per Jhesum Christum fratribus qui sunt Laodicie. Gratia vobis 
et pax a Deo patre nostro et Domino Jhesu Christo. 

Gratias ago Deo meo per omnem orationem meam quod 
permanentes estis in eo et perseverantes in operibus eius, pro- 
missum expectantes in die iudicii. Neque destituant vos quo- 
rundam vaniloquia insinuantium, ut vos avertant a veritate evangelii 
quod a me praedicatur etsi faciet Deus ut qui sunt ex me ad 
perfectum veritatis evangelii et servientes et facientes benignitatem 
operum salutis vite eterne. Et nunc palam sunt vobis vincla mea 
quae patior in Christo quibus laetor et gaudeo et hoc mihi est ad 
salutem perpetuam quod ipsum factum orationibus vestris et 
administrante Spiritu Sancto, sive per vitam sive per mortem, est 
enim michi vivere vita in Christo et mori gaudium et in id ipsum 
vobis faciet misericordiam suam ut eandem dilectionem habeatis 
et sitis unanimes. Ergo dilectissimi ut audistis praesentia mei, ita 
retinete et facite in timore Dei et erit vobis vita eterna, est enim 
Deus qui operatur in vobis et facite sine retractu quecumque 
facitis et quod est [reliquum] dilectissimi gaudete in Christo et 
praecavete sordidos in lucro. Omnes sint petitiones vestre palam 
apud Deum et estote firmi in sensu Christi et quae integra sunt 
et vera et pudica et iusta et amabilia facite, et quae audistis 
et accepistis in corde retinete et erat [sc] vobis pax. Salutant 
vos sancti. Gratia Domini nostri Jhesu cum spiritu vestro, Et 
facite legi epistolam colosencium vobis. 
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II, GREEK WORDS. 
E. stands for Ephesians, C. for Colossians, 


dyabwodrn, E. ve 
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22, 
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i, 14. 

pi ha ae ii, 22. 

éppa pier 1, 14. 

dpx7, E ans C. i. 18, ii. 10. 

dpxal, E. il, 10, vi. 125 C. i. 16, ii. 


15. 
dcedyela, E. iv. 19. 
dowrla, E. v. 18 
dgpedla, C. ii. 23. 
ddecrs, E. i. 7. 
, E. iv. oe C. ii, 19. 
dpbapola, E. vi. 24. 


Bdwropa, Parrwpés,, C. ii. 12. 


BdpBapos, C. iii, 11. 

Brérew, C. iv. 17. 

Bovropas, E. i, 11. 

BpaBeders, C. iii. 5 ; and see on ii. 18. 


Bpdors, C. ii. 15. 


yernOfvat, E. ili. 7. 
ywiboxey, pregnant, E. iii. 19. 
yraois, C. ii. 3. 


déax, C. iv. 3. 
Becyparites, C. ii, 15. 
SéxerGas, C. iv. II. 
didBodos, E. iv. 27. 
diaxovla, C, iv. 17. 
Sidra, 'E. li, 3. 
di8acxadla, C. ii. 22. 
Slkasos, C. iv. 1. 
Séyua, E. ii. 15; C. ii, 14. 
Soyparit{esr, C. ii, 20. 
défa, E. i, 17. 


Eyepe, E. v. 14. 

€GedoOpyoxela, C. ii, 23. 

elye, Introd. iv; E. iii. 2, iv. 21. 

elxh, C. iii. 18. 

exw, C. i. 15. 

elas els, C. il, 22. 

elpnvowotety, E. i L 20. 

éxhéyerOat, E. i. 4. 

é&\axorérepos, E. iii. 8. 

déyxew, E. v. 11, 13. 

éuBareder, C. ii. 18. 

éy with dative, whether of the “ ele- 
ment, or sphere,” E. iv. 4, 14, 17. 

évépyea, E. 1, 19. 

&, C. iii. II. 

dovola, E. i. 213 ro0 dépos, ii. 23 
roi oxérovs, C. i. 13. 

dfovola, E. iii. 10, vi, 123; C. i. 16, 


hi, 15. 
Ew, of tw, C. iv. 5. 
éxi, with dative, E. ii. 10, 
éxivyudoxes, C. i. 6. 


a 
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érbwors, C. 1 9. 

émixoprryety, C. ii. 19. 

émxopryla, E. iv. 16. 

éroxodopeiy, E. ii. 20. 

éroupdmos, E. i, 3, 20, il, 6, iii. 10, 
vi. 12. 

épydferOas, C. iii. 23. 

épyacia, E. iv. 19. 

épeOlfery, C. ili, 21. 

éropacia, E. vi. 15 

ebdperros, E. v. 10, 

evdoxety, C. i. 19. 

evdoxla, E. i. 5) 9 

evr\oynrés, E. 1. 3 

edrparedla, E. v. 4. 

evxaporeiy, E. i. 16. 

ebxyaporia, E. v. 43; C. ii. 7, iv. 2. 

ebxdpioros, C. iii. 15. 

éxOpds, C. i, 21. 


foh, E. iv. 18. 


Qala, E. iv. 13. 


GAtar, E. i. 11. 
Gédwr ér, C. ii. 18. 
Gedrns, C. ii. 9. 
Ovyydvew, C. ii. 21. 
OpapBeverr, C. ii. 15. 
Ouela, E. v. 2. 


twa, E. ii. 9; C. i. 193 position, E. 
iii. 18. 


xa’ dpas, E. i. 1s: 

xal, special use of, E. i. 21, v. 18; C. 
ii, I, = 

xatpds, E. i, 10. 

xard, E. iv. 

xaraBpaBeveyr, C. ii. 18 

xarapriopés, E. iv. 12. 

xaroxeiy, E. iii. 173 C. i. 19. 

xevepsBareverr, ?C, ii, 18. 

xAnpovoula, C. ii. 24. 

kdfpos, C. i. 2. 

xAnpoby, E. i, 11. 

xoulfecOa, E. vi. 8. 

Kogpoxpdrwp, E. vi. 126 

Kparety, C. ii. 19. 

xpdros, E. i. 19. 

xplvew, C. ii. 16. 

aritew, E. ii. 103 C. i. 16, 

arlow, C. i. 15. 


Aéyer, E. iv. 8, v. 14. 


Abyor Exew, C, ii. 23. 
Aurpoby, see on E, i. 6, 


paxpoduyla, E, iv. 23 C. i 11, iii 
12 


aprépoya, with infin., E. iv. 17. 

paratérys, E. iv. 17. 

uéyas, not = English “great,” E. v. 32. 

pér, absent, E. v. 8, 

pépos, éy pépe, C. ii. 16. 

péoos, éy pécou, C. ii. 14. 

peobrayor, E. ii. 14. 

undd, wire, E. iv. 27. 

poppy, C, iil. 13. 

Huoripoor, E. i. 9, ill. 3, 4, 9, Ve 32, 
vl. 19; C. i. 26, 27, ti. 2 


vexpés, E. ii. 1. 
tévos, with gen., E. ii. 12. 


olxetos, E. ii. 19. 

olxodouh, E. ii. 21. 

olxovoula, E. i. 10; Introd. xvii. 

dvoua, E. i. 21. 

dvoudgeyr, E. i. 21, iii, 15. 

éovérys, E. v. 24. 

doris, E. iii, 13, iv. 19, vi. 13 C. iv. 
Il. 

ofrws, E. v. 28. 

dpParpodovrela, E. vi. 63 C. iii. 22, 


wd0os, C. iii. 5. 

wavoupyla, E. iv. 14. 

wapaxaheiy, E, iv. 1, vi. 22, 

wapadoyiterOa:, C. il. 4. 

wapdwrwpa, E. i. 7, ii. 13 C. if. 13. 

wapacrioa, E. v. 273 C. i. 22, 

waprryopla, C. iv. IT. 

wdpoixos, E. ii. 19. 

wapopyiopuebs, E. vi. 4. 

wappyola, E. iii. 12, vi. 193 C. i. 
I 


5. 
wappnoidfec@a, E. vi. 20. 


was, without article, E. ii. a1, iii. 15. . 


warhp, E. iv. 17. 

warpd, E. iii. 15. 

wept and brép, E. vi. 18. 
xexA\npopopynuéva, C. iv. 12. 
wepmrarey év, E, ii. 2; C. iii. 7. 
wepmrolnots, E. i. 14. 
xBavonoyla, C. ii. 4. 
aixpalvecOaz, C., iii. 19. 

mwiords éy, E. i. 1. 

wieovetia, E. iv. 19, v. 33 C. ili. 5. 
wAnpovpevos, FE. i, 13. 

ax\npoty roy Abyor, C. i, 25. 


III, LATIN WORDS 


wAnpoicOa dy, E. v. 18; C. ii. 10. 

wdnpopopeiy, C. iv. 12. 

abe ae aag C. il. 2. 

wAjpwya, E . i. 10, 23, ili. 19, iv. 133 
C. i. 19, ii. 9. 

wAnoporvh, C. ii. 23. 

wiovoros, C. ili. 16. 

otros, E.i. 7; C. i. 27; Introd. xxi. 

wveuparixés, E. i. 3, vi. 12, 

wovety, E, iii, 11. 

wotety wpddecry, E. iii. 12. 

wolnpa, E, ii. 10. 

rowshy, E. iv. II. 

wodrela, E. ii. 12. 

wodvumolxios, E. iii, 10. 

ln éy ddboet, E. vi. 20; Introd. 


aporrocd fey, E. ii. 10. 


rpocayury}, E. ii, 18, iii. 12. 
xpoceuvxh and 8éyors, E. vi. 18. 
wpoogopd, E. v. 2. 

TpoowmroAnyia, E. vi. 9; C. iii. 25. 
apwrever, C, i. 18. 

wporos, E. vi. 2. 

apwréroxos, C. i, 15, 18 

wwpwors, E. iv. 18. 


eo, Env. 26. 
ct E, iii. 18, 


campés, E. iv. 20. 

copia, E. i. 8, 17; C.i. 9, ii. 3. 
omhdyxva, C. ili, 12. 
orovddfev, E. iv. 3. 

riage C. ii. 5. 

orfvat, E . Vi. II, 133 C. iv. 12, 
oroxeta, C. ii 8. 

ovrayuyeiy, C. ii. 8. 
ouppiBager, E. iv. 16. 
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cuppvorhs, Introd. xi. 
cuvarxudrwros, C. iv. 10. 
shedconyed ie) E. iv. 16. 
ouvdeopuds, E. iv. 16; C. ii. 19. 
ouvepyds, C. iv. Il. 

obvents, C. i. 9 

gipa, C, i. 22, li, 11, 17. 
owparixds, C. ii. ‘9. 


rdics, C. ii. 5. 

Tawewoppoo vy, I. iv. 2 

ré, E. iii. 18. 

réxecos, C. i. 28, iv. 12. 

repy, C. it. 23. 

7s, with particip. and article, C. ii. 8. 


Suvos, E. v. 19; C. iii. 16. 
vwevavrios, C. ii. 14. 

Unép and wepl, E. vi. 18. 

iwep-, compounds with, E. iil. 20. 


Yropovh, C. i. II. 


parepoby, C. iv. 

gavepoicba, E. bg 133 C. i. 26, iii. 4. 
pidrogodgia, C, ii, 8 

pparyuos, E. il. 14. 

ppornors, E. i. 8, 

gtca, E. ii. 3. 


xdps, E. i. 6; C. ili, 16, iv. 6, ad. 
xapcroby, E. i. 

xerpoypagor, C. il, 14, 

xpela, E. iv. 29. 

xwpls, E. ii, 12, 


yaruos, E. v. 19; C, iii. 16. 
yevderba, C. iii. 9. 

peddos, E. iv. 25. 

Yuxt, éx yuxis, E. vi. 6; C. iii. 23. 


oo}, E. v. 19; C. iii. 16, 


III. LATIN WoRDS. 


acdificatorias, 230. 
arbitrium, 

causa exemplarss, 214. 
chirographum, 251. 


JSumus, 147. 


interpolare, ii. 
duxuria, 161. 
morologus, 149. 
Satisfactoriae, 293A, 
urdbanilas, 149. 
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The Znternational Oritical Commentary. 


“ 4 decided advance on all other commentaries."’ — THE OUTLOOK. 


DEUTERONOMY. 


By the Rev. S. R. DRIVER, D.D., 
Regius Professor of History, and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 


Crown 8vo. Net, $3.00. 


“No one could be better qualified than Professor Driver to write a critical 


and exegetical commentary on Deuteronomy. His previous works are author- 
ities in all the departments involved; the grammar and lexicon of the Hebrew 
language, the lower and higher criticism, as well as exegesis and Biblical the- 
ology; ... the interpretation in this commentary is careful and sober in the 
main. A wealth of historical, geographical, and philological information illus- 
trates and elucidates both the narrative and the discourses. Valuable, though 
concise, excursuses are often given.” — Zhe Congregationalsst. 


“It is a pleasure to see at last a really critical Old Testament commentary 
in English upon a portion of the Pentateuch, and especially one of such merit. 
This I find superior to any other Commentary in any language upon Deuter- 
onomy.” — Professor E. L. Curtis, of Yale University. 


“ This volume of Professor Driver’s is marked by his well-known care and 
accuracy, and it will be a great boon to every one who wishes to acquire a 
thorough knowledge, cither of the Hebrew language, or of the contents of the 
Book of Deuteronomy, and their significance for the development of Old Tes- 
tament thought. The author finds scope for displaying his well-known wide 
and accurate knowledge, and delicate appreciation of the genius of the 
Hebrew language, and his readers are supplied with many carefully con- 
structed lists of words and expressions. He is at his best in the detailed 
examination of the text.” — London Atheneum. 


“It must be said that this work is bound to take rank among the best com- 
mentaries in any language on the important book with which it deals. On 
every page there is abundant evidence of a scholarly knowledge of the litera- 
ture, and of the most painstaking care to make the book useful to thorough 
students.” — 7he Lutheran Churchman. 


“The deep and difficult questions raised by Deuteronomy are, in every in- 
stance, considered with care, insight, and critical acumen. The student who 
wishes for solid information, or a knowledge of method and temper of the 
new criticism, will find advantage in consulting the pages of Dr. Driver.” — 
ZLion’s Herald. 


The Juteruational Critical Commentary. 





“We beheve this series to be of epoch-making importance.” 
— The N. Y. EVANGELIST. 


JUDGES. 


By Dr. GEORGE FOOT MOORE, 
Professor of Hebrew in Andover Theological Seminary. 


Crown 8vo. Net, $3.00. 


“The typographical execution of this handsome volume is worthy of the 
scholarly character of the contents, and higher praise could not be given it.” 
— Professor C. H. Toy, of Harvard University. 


“This work represents the latest results of ‘Scientific Biblical Scholarship,’ 
and as such has the greatest value for the purely critical student, especially on 
the side of textual and literary criticism.” — 7he Church Standard. 


‘** Professor Moore has more than sustained his scholarly reputation in this 
work, which gives us for the first time in English a commentary on Judges not 
excelled, if indeed equalled, in any language of the world.”’ — Professor 
L. W. BATTEN, of P. £. Divinity School, Philadelphia, 


“ Although a critical commentary, this work has its practical uses, and by 
its divisions, headlines, etc., it is admirably adapted to the wants of all 
thoughtful students of the Scriptures. Indeed, with the other books of the 
series, it is sure to find its way into the hands of pastors and scholarly lay- 
men.” — Portland Zion’s Herald, 


“ Like its predecessors, this volume will be warmly welcomed — whilst to 
those whose means of securing up-to-date information on the subject of which 
it treats are limited, it is simply invaluable.” — Zdinburgh Scotsman. 


“The work is done in an atmosphere of scholarly interest and indifference 
to dogmatism and controversy, which is at least refreshing. ... Itisanoble 
introduction to the moral forces, ideas, and influences that controlled the 
period of the Judges, and a model of what a historical commentary, with a 
practical end in view should be.” — Zhe Jndependent. 


“The work is marked by a clear and forcible style, by scholarly research, by 
critical acumen, by extensive reading, and by evident familiarity with the 
Hebrew. Many of the comments and suggestions are valuable, while the 
index at the close is serviceable and satisfactory.” — Philadelphia Presbyterian. 


“This volume sustains the reputation of the series for accurate and wide 
scholarship given in clear and strong English, . . . the schularly reader will 
find delight in the perusal of this admirable commentary.” — Zion’s Herald. 


The Guternational Critical Commentary. 





“ We deem it as needful for the studious pastor to possess himself 
of these volumes as to obtain the best dichonary and encyclopedia.” 
— THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


ST. MARK. 


By the Rev. E. P. GOULD, D.D., 
Professor of New Testament Exegesis, P. E. Divinity School, Philadelphia. 


Crown 8vo. Net, $2.50. 


“In point of scholarship, of accuracy, of originality, this last addition to the 
series is worthy of its predecessors, while for terseness and keenness of exegesis, 
we should put it first of them all.” — Zhe Congregationaltst. 


“The whole make-up is that of a thoroughly helpful, instructive critical 
study of the Word, surpassing anything of the kind ever attempted in the 
English language, and to students and clergymen knowing the proper use of 
a commentary it will prove an invaluable aid.” — 7he Lutheran Quarterly. 


“* Professor Gould has done his work well and thoroughly. ... The com- 
mentary is an admirable example of the critical method at its best... . The 
Word study . . . shows not only familiarity with all the literature of the sub- 
ject, but patient, faithful, and independent investigation. ... It will rank 
among the best, as it is the latest commentary on this basal Gospel.” — Zhe 
Christian Intelligencer. 


“It will give the student the vigorously expressed thought of a very thought- 
ful scholar.” — Zhe Church Standard. 


“Dr. Gould’s commentary on Mark is a large success, . . . and a credit to 
American scholarship. ... He has undoubtedly given us a commentary on 
Mark which surpasses all others, a thing we have reason to expect will be true 
in the case of every volume of the series to which it belongs.” — 7he Biblical 
World. 


“The volume is characterized by extensive learning, patient attention to 
details and a fair degree of caution.” — Bibliotheca Sacra. 


“The exegetical portion of the book is simple in arrangement, admirable 
in form and condensed in statement. . .. Dr. Gould does not slavishly follow 
any authority, but expresses his own opinions in language both concise and 
clear.” — Zhe Chicago Standard. 


‘‘In clear, forcible and elegant language the author furnishes the results of 
the best investigations on the second Gospel, both early and late. He treats 
these various subjects with the hand of a master.” — Boston Zion's Herald. 


“The author gives abundant evidence of thorough acquaintance with the 
facts and history in the case... . His treatment of them is always fresh and 
scholarly, and oftentimes helpful.” — 7he New York Obserur 


ahe Zuternational €ritical Commentaty . 


“Tt is hardly necessary to say that this series will stand first 
among all Enghsh serial commentaries on the Bible.” 
— THE BisiicaL WorLbD. 


ST. LUKE. 


By the Rev. ALFRED PLUITIIER, D.D., 


Master of University College, Durham. Formerly Fellow and Senior Tutor of 
Trinity College, Oxford. 


Crown 8vo. Net, $3.00. 


In the author’s Critical Introduction to the Commentary is contained a full 
treatment of a large number of important topics connected with the study of 
the Gospel, among which are the following: The Author of the Book — The 
Sources of the Gospel — Object and Plan of the Gospel — Characteristics, 
Style and Language — The Integrity of the Gospel—The Text — Literary 
History. 

FROM THE AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


If this Commentary has any special features, they will perhaps be found in 
the illustrations from Jewish writings, in the abundance of references to the 
Septuagint, and to the Acts and other books of the New Testament, in the 
frequent quotations of renderings in the Latin versions, and in the attention 
which has been paid, both in the Introduction and throughout the Notes, to 
the marks of St. Luke’s style. 


“Tt is distinguished throughout by learning, sobriety of judgment, and 
sound exegesis. It is a weighty contribution to the interpretation of the 
Third Gospel, and will take an honorable place in the series of which it forms 
a part.” — Prof. D. D. SALMOND, in the Critical Review. 

“We are pleased with the thoroughness and scientific accuracy of the inter- 
pretations. ... It seems to us that the prevailing characteristic of the book 
is common sense, fortified by learning and piety.” — 7he Herald and Presbyter. 

“An important work, which no student of the Word of God can safely 
neglect.” — The Church Standard. 

“The author has both the scholar’s knowledge and the scholar’s spirit 
necessary for the preparation of such a commentary. ... We know of 
nothing on the Third Gospel which more thoroughly meets the wants of the 
Biblical scholar.” — 7he Outlook. 

“The author is not only a profound scholar, but a chastened and reverent 
Christian, who undertakes to interpret a Gospel of Christ, so as to show 
Christ in his grandeur and loveliness of character.” — The Southern Church- 
man. 

“It is a valuable and welcome addition to our somewhat scanty stock of 
first-class commentaries on the Third Gospel. By its scholarly thoroughness 
it well sustains the reputation which the INTERNATIONAL SERIES has already 
won.” — Prof. J. H. THAYER, of Harvard University. 

This volume having been so recently published, further notices are not yet 
available, 





The international Critical Commentary. 





“For the student this new commentary promises to be indtspen- 
sable.” — The METHODIST RECORDER. 


ROMANS. 


By the Rev. WILLIAM SANDAY, D.D., 
Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, 
AND THE 


Rev. A. C. HEADLAM, M.A., 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 


Crown 8vo. Net, $3.00. 


‘“‘From my knowledge of Dr. Sanday, and from a brief examination of the 
book, I am led to believe that it is our best critical handbook to the Epistle. 
It combines great learning with practical and suggestive interpretation.” — 
Professor GEORGE B. STEVENS, of Yale University. 

“‘ Professor Sanday is excellent in scholarship, and of unsurpassed candor. 
The introduction and detached notes are highly interesting and instructive. 

.This commentary cannot fail to render the most valuable assistance to all 
earnest students. The volume augurs well for the series of which it is a mem- 
ber.” — Professor GEORGE P. FISHER, of Yale University. 

“The scholarship and spirit of Dr. Sanday give assurance of an interpreta- 
tion of the Epistle to the Romans which will be both scholarly and spiritual.” 
— Dr. LYMAN ABBOTT. 

“The work of the authors has been carefully done, and will prove an 
acceptable addition to the literature of the great Epistle. The exegesis is 
acute and learned ... The authors show much familiarity with the work 
of their predecessors, and write with calmness and lucidity.” — Mew York 
Observer. 

“We are confident that this commentary will find a place in every thought- 
ful minister’s library. One may not be able to agree with the authors at some 
points, — and this is true of all commentaries, — but they have given us a work 
which cannot but prove valuable to the critical study of Paul’s masterly epis- 
tle.” — Zion's Advocate. 

“We do not hesitate to commend this as the best commentary on Romans 
yet written in English. It will do much to pdgrer as this admirable and 
much needed series, by showing that it is possible to be critical and scholarly 
and at the same time devout and spiritual, and intelligible to plain Bible 
readers.” — The Church Standard. 

“A commentary with a very distinct character and purpose of its own, 
which brings to students and ministers an aid which they cannot obtain else- 
where. ... There is probably no other commentary in which criticism has 
been employed so successfully and impartially to bring out the author’s 
thought.” — WV. Y. Independent. 

“We have nothing but heartiest praise for the weightier matters of the 
commentary. It is not only critical, but exegetical, expository, doctrinal, 
practical, and eminently spiritual. The positive conclusions of the books are 
very numerous and are stoutly, gloriously evangelical... . The commentary 
does not fail to speak with the utmost reverence of the whole word of God.” 
The Congregationalist, 


Se International Critica! Commentary. 





“/] have already expressed my conviction that the Inter- 
national Critical Commentary ts the best critical commentary, 
on the whole Bible, in existence.”'—Dr. Lyman ABBOTT. 


Philippians and Philemon 


BY 
REV. MARVIN R. VINCENT, D.D. : 
Professor of Biblical Literature in Union Theological Seminary, New York. 


Crown, 8vo, Net $2.00. 


‘‘Itis, in short, in every way worthy of the series.” — Zhe Scotsman. 


‘* Professor Vincent's Commentary on Philippians and Philemon — 
appears to me not less admirable for its literary merit than for its 
scholarship and its clear and discriminating discussions of the contents 
of these Epistles."—Dr. GrorGE P. FISHER. 


‘‘The book contains many examples of independent and judicial 
weighing of evidence. We have been delighted with the portion 
devoted to Philemon. Unlike most commentaries, this may wisely be 
read as a whole.”— Zhe Congregationakist. 


‘* Of the merits of the work it is enough to say that it is worthy of 
its place in the noble undertaking to which it belongs. It is full of 
just such information as the Bible student, lay or clerical, needs; and 
while giving an abundance of the truths of erudition to aid the critical 
student of the text, it abounds also in that more popular information 
which enables the attentive reader almost to put himself in St. Paul's 
place, to see with the eyes and feel with the heart of the Apostle to the 
Gentiles.” — Boston Advertiser. 


‘If it is possible in these days to produce a commentary which will 
be free from polemical and ecclesiastial bias, the feat will be accom- 
plished in the International Critical Commentary... . It is evident 
that the writer has given an immense amount of scholarly research 
and original thought to the subject. .... The author’s introduction 
to the Epistle to Philemon is an admirable piece of literature, calcu- 
lated to arouse in the student’s mind an intense interest in the circum- 
stances which produced this short letter from the inspired Apostle.” — 
Commercial Advertiser. 





The Mnternational 
Theological Library. 


EDITORS’ PREFACE. 








THEOLOGY has made great and rapid advances in recent 
years. New lines of investigation have been opened up, 
fresh light has been cast upon many subjects of the deepest 
interest, and the historical method has been applied with 
important results. This has prepared the way for a Library 
of Theological Science, and has created the demand for it. 
It has also made it at once opportune and practicable now 
to secure the services of specialists in the different depart- 
ments of Theology, and to associate them in an enterprise 
which will furnish a record of Theological inquiry up to 
date. 


This Library is designed to cover the whole field of Chris- 
tian Theology. Each volume is to be complete in itself, 
while, at the same time, it will form part of a carefully 
planned whole. One of the Editors is to prepare a volume 
of Theological Encyclopzdia which will give the history 
and literature of each department, as well as of Theology 
as a whole. 


The Library is intended to form a series of Text-Books 
for Students of Theology. 


The Authors, therefore, aim at conciseness and compact- 
aess of statement. At the same time, they have in view 





Vy EDITORS’ PREFACE, 


that large and increasing class of students, in other depart. 
ments of inquiry, who desire to have a systematic and thor- 
ough exposition of Theological Science. Technical matters 
will therefore be thrown into the form of notes, and the 
text will be made as readable and attractive as possible. 


The Library is international and interconfessional. It 
will be conducted in a catholic spirit, and in the interests 
of Theology as a science. 


Its aim will be to give full and impartial statements both 
of the results of Theological Science and of the questions 
which are still at issue in the different departments. 


The Authors will be scholars of recognized reputation in 
the several branches of study assigned to them. They will 
be associated with each other and with the Editors in the 
effort to provide a series of volumes which may adequately 
represent the present condition of investigation, and indi- 
cate the way for further progress. 


CHARLES A. BRIGGS. 
STEWART D. F. SALMOND. 


VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


An Introduction to the Litera- By S. R. Driver, D.D., Regius Pro 


fessor of Hebrew, and Canon ot 
ture of the Old Testament. ist Church, Oxford. 
Christian Ethics. By Newman SMYTH, D.D., Pastor oi 


the First Congregational Church, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Apologetics. By A. B. Bruce, D.D., Professor of 
New Testament Exegesis, Free 
Church College, Glasgow. 

clistory of Christian Doctrine. By G. P. FisHer, D.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History, Yale 
College, New Haven, Conn. 


A History of Christianity in) By Artruur C. McGIFFERT, D.D., 
the Apostolic Age. Professor of Church History, 
Union Theological Seminary, 

New York. 


Tbe Internationa? Theofoagicaf Library. 
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Christian Institutions. 


The Study of the Old Testa- 
ment. 


Old Testament History. 


Contemporary History of the 
Old Testament. 


Theology of the Old Testa- 
ment. 


An Introduction to the Litera- 
ture of the New Testament. 


Canon and Text of the New 
Testament. 


Contemporary History of the 
New Testament. 

Theology of the New Testa- 
ment. 

The Ancient Catholic Church. 

The Latin Church. 


Philosophy of Religion. 


Comparative Religion. 
The Christian Pastor. 


Rabbinical Literature. 
Theological Encyclopedia. 


Life of Christ. 


] VOLUMES IN PREPARATION. 


By A. V. G. ALLEN, D.D., Profes- 
sor of Ecclesiastical History, 
P. E. Divinity School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. (Mow Ready.) 

By HERBERT EDWARD RYLE, B.D., 
President of Queen’s College, 
Cambridge, England. 

By Henry Preservep Smitu, D.D., 
late Professor of Hebrew, Lane 
Theological Seminary, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

By Francis Brown, D.D., Profes- 
sor of Hebrew, Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, New York. 

By A. B. Davipson, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Hebrew, New Col- 
lege, Edinburgh. 

By 8. D. F. Salmond, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Systematic Theol 
and New Testament Exegesis, 
Free Church College, Aberdeen. 

By Caspar René Grecory, D.D., 
Professor of New Testament 
Exegesis in the University of 
Leipzig. 

By Frank C. Por. £r, Px.D., Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Theology, Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. 

By Greorcs B. Strevens,D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Systematic Theology, 
Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. 

By Rosert Rainy, D.D., LU.D., 
Principal of the New College, 
Edinburgh. 

By ARCHIBALD Ropsertson, D.D. 
Principal of King’s College. 


By Rosert Fiint, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Divinity in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 

By A.M. Farrsairn, D.D., Princi- 
pal of Mansfield College, Oxford. 

By WaAsHINGTON GLappEN, D.D., 
Pastor of Congregational Church, 
Columbus, Ohio. (Jn Press.) 

By S. Scnecuter, M.A., Christ's 
College, Cambridge, England. 

By Charles A. Briccs, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Theology, 
Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. 

By WILLIAM Sanpay, D.D., Lady 
Margaret Professor of Divinity 
and Canon of Christ Church, 
Oxford. 
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History of Christian Doctrine. 


BY 


GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D., 
Titus Street Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Yale University. 
Crown 8vo, 583 pages, $2.50 net. 


‘¢ He gives ample proof of rare scholarship. Many of the old doc- 
trines are restated with a freshness, lucidity and elegance of style 
which make it a very readable book.” — Zhe New York Observer. 


‘‘Intrinsically this volume is worthy of a foremost place in our 
modern literature . . . Wehave no work on the subject in English 
equal to it, for variety and range, clearness of statement, judicious 
guidance, and catholicity of tone.”—London Nonconformist and Inde- 
pendent, 


‘It is only just to say that Dr. Fisher has produced the best His- 
tory of Doctrine that we have in English.”— 7he New York Evangelsst. 


‘‘It is to me quite a marvel how a book of this kind (Fisher's 
‘History of Christian Doctrine’) can be written so accurately to 
scale. It could only be done by one who had a very complete com- 
mand of all the periods.”—Pror. WILLIAM SANDAY, Ox/ford. 


‘‘It presents so many new and fresh points and is so thoroughly 
treated, and brings into view contemporaneous thought, especially 
the American, that it isa pleasure to read it, and will be an equal 
pleasure to go back to it again and again.” —-BisHor JoHn F. Hurst. 


‘“‘Throughout there is manifest wide reading, careful prepara- 
tion, spirit and good judgment,” — Philadelphia Presbyterian. 


“ The lan e and style are alike delightfully fresh and easy 
. » . A book which will be found both stimulating and instructive 
to the student of theology.”— Zhe Churchman. 


‘‘ Professor Fisher has trained the public to expect the excellen- 
cies of scholarship, candor, judicial equipoise and admirable lucidity 
and elegance of style in whatever comes from his pen. But in the 
present work he has surpassed himself.”—Pror. J. H. Tuayer, of 
Harvard Divinity School. 


‘‘It meets the severest standard; there is fullness of knowledge, 
thorough research, keenly analytic thought, and rarest enrichment 
for a positive, profound and learned critic. There is interpretative 
and revealing sympathy. It is of the class of works that mark epochs 
in their several departments.” — 7he Outlook. 


‘‘ As a first study of the History of Doctrine, Professor Fisher’s 
volume has the merit of being full, accurate and interesting.” 
—Prof. Marcus Dops. 


“. . . He gathers up, reorganizes and presents the results of 
investigation in a style rarely full of literary charm.” 
— The Interior. 
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Apologetics ; 
Or, Christianity Defensively Stated. 


By ALEXANDER BALMAIN BRUCE, D.D., 


Prefessor of Apol and New Testament Exegesis, Free Charch College, 
Glasgow ; or of ‘* The Training of the Twelve,’’ ‘‘ The Humilia- 
tion of Christ,’’ ‘‘ The Kingdom of God,”’ etc. 


Crown 8vo, 528 pages, $2.50 net. 


Professor Bruce’s work is not an abstract treatise on apologetics, 
but an apologetic presentation of the Christian faith, with reference 
to whatever in our intellectual environment makes faith difficult at 
the present time. 

t addresses itself to men whose sympathies are with Christianity, 
and discusses the topics of pressing concern—the burning questions 
of the hour. It is offered as an aid to faith rather than a buttress of 
received belief and an armory of weapons for the orthodox believer. 


‘*The book throughout exhibits the methods and the results of 
conscientious, independent, expert and devout Biblical scholarship, 
and it is of permanent value.” — 7he Congregationalist. 


‘‘The practical value of this book entitles it toa place in the 
first rank.” — Zhe Independent. 


‘“‘A patient and scholarly presentation of Christianity under 
aspects best fitted to commend it to ‘ingenuous and truth-loving 
minds.’ ”— Zhe Nation. 


‘‘The book is well-nigh indispensable to those who propose to 
keep abreast of the times.” — Western Christian Advocate, 


‘¢Professor Bruce does not consciously evade a difficulty, 
and he constantly aims to be completely fair-mind For this 
reason he wins from the start the strong confidence of the reader.” — 
Advance. 


‘‘Its admirablespirit, no less than the strength of its arguments, 
will go far to remove many of the prejudices or doubts of those who 
are outside of Christianity, but who are, nevertheless, not infidels.”— 
New York Tribune, 


‘*In a word, he tells precisely what all intelligent persons wish to 
know, and tells it in a clear, fresh and convincing manner. Scarcely 
anyone has so successfully rendered the service of spain: ie 
the result of the higher criticism is for the proper understanding of 
the history and religion of Israel."— Andover Review. 


‘‘We have not for a long time taken a book in hand that is more 
stimulating to faith. ... Without commenting further, we repeat 
that this volume is the ablest, most scholarly, most advanced, and 
sh st defence of Christianity that has ever been written. No 
theological library should be without it.”—-Zson's Herald, 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO 


The Literature of the Old Testament 


By Prof. S. R.. DRIVER, D.D. 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 


New Edition from New Plates. 


Crown 8vo, 558 Pages, $2.50 net. 


Canon Driver's work, first published in 1891, at once took its place 
as a standard, and the necessity for several editions soon showed that 
it satisfied a wide-spread need. In the present edition, the new matter 
was found to have outgrown the limits of an appendix, so the volume 
has been entirely reset. The text has been carefully revised, the 
bibliography has been brought up to date, and an account of the prin- 
cipal critical views on the Old Testament promulgated since 1891 has 
been inserted. The volume has been already translated into German, 
and in its new form it cannot fail to still further increase its sphere of 
influence. 


‘* It is the most scholarly and critical work in the English language 
on the literature of the Old Testament, and fully upto the present 
state of research in Germany.”—Prof, PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D. 


‘‘His judgment is singularly fair, calm, unbiassed, and independ- 
ent. It is also thoroughly reverential. . ... The service which his 
book will render in the present confusion of mind on this great subject 
can scarcely be overestimated.”— Zhe London Times. 


‘*Asa whole, there is probably no book in the English language 
equal to this ‘ Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament,’ for 
the student who desires to understand what the modern criticism thinks 
about the Bible.”—Dr. LYMAN ABBOTT, in 7he Outlook. 


‘*It contains just that presentation of the results of Old Testament 
criticism for which English readers in this department have been 
waiting. . . . . The whole book is excellent ; it will be found helpful, 
characterized as it is all through by that scholarly poise of mind which, 
when it does not know, is not ashamed to present degrees of proba- 
bility."—Mew World. 


‘*, . . Canon Driver’s book is characterized throughout by thor- 
ough Christian scholarship, faithful research, caution in the expres- 
sion of mere opinions, candor in the statement of facts and of the 
necessary inferences from them, and the devout recognition of the 
divine inworking in the religious life of the Hebrews, and of the to- 
kens of divine inspiration in the literature which records and embodies 
it.”"—Dr. A, P. PEABODY, in Zhe Cambridge Tribune. 
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By NEWMAN SMYTH, D.D., New Haven. 
Crown 8vo, 508 pages, $2.50 net. 


‘“‘ As this book is the latest, soit is the fullest and most attractive 
treatment of the subject that we are familiar with. Patient and ex- 
haustive in its method of inquiry, and stimulating and suggestive in 
the topic it handles, we are confident that it will be a help to the 
task of the moral understanding and interpretation of human life.” 

— The Living Church. 


‘‘ This book of Dr. Newman Smyth is of extraordinary interest and 
value. It is an honor to American scholarship and American Chris- 
tian thinking. It is a work which has been wrought out with re- 
markable grasp of conception, and power of just analysis: fullness of 
information, richness of thought, and affluence of apt and luminous 
illustration. Its style is singularly clear, simple, facile, and strong. 
Too much gratification can hardly be expressed at the way the author 
lifts the whole subject of ethics up out of the slough of mere natural- 
ism into its own place, where it is seen to be illumined by the Chris- 
tian revelation and vision.”— Zhe Advance. 


‘¢Far from narrowing the subject by the apparent limitation of the 
title, Christian Ethics, Dr. Smyth has broadened it as one broadens 
his landscape by ascending to the highest possible point of view. 
The subjects treated cover the whole field of moral and spiritual re- 
lations, theoretical and practical, natural and revealed, individual 
and social, civil and ecclesiastical. ‘To enthrone the personal Christ 
as the true content of the ethical ideal, to show how this ideal is re- 
alized in Christian consciousness and how applied in the varied de- 
partments of practical life—these are the main objects of the book 
and no objects could be loftier.”— Zhe Congregationalist. 


“It is a noble book. So far as Iknow Ethics have hitherto been 
treated exclusively from a philosophical point of view, as though 
there were no prophet of the Moral Law whose interpretation of it 
we accept as final and authoritative. In treating Ethics from the 
Christian point of view Professor Smyth has made a notable con- 
tribution both philosophically and practically. His well-balanced 
statement of the Christian sociological principles, his moderate and 
well-balanced statement of the relations of the Church to sociolog- 
ical evolution, and his exposition of the duties of an agnostic toward 
the God who is unknown to him, and yet whose existence is not 
denied, strike me as among the most admirable features of a book 
admirable throughout, which I hope may find its way into our Chris- 
tian schools and seminaries as a text-book.” 

—Extract from a letter of Dr. Lyman Abbott. 
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A HISTORY OF 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE APOSTOLIC AGE 


BY 
ARTHUR CUSHMAN McGIFFERT, Ph.D., D.D. 


Washburn Professor of Church History in the Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
Crown 8vo, 681 Pages, $2.50 Net. 


‘*The author’s work is ably done. .... This volume is worthy 
of its place in the series.”— The Congregationalist. 


‘‘Invaluable as a resumé of the latest critical work upon the great 
formative period of the Christian Church.”— Zhe Christian World. 
(LonDON.) ~~ - 


‘*There can be no doubt that this a remarkable work, both on 
account of the thoroughness of its criticism and the boldness of its 
views.” — Zhe Scotsman. 


‘* The ability and learning of Prof. McGiffert’s work on the Apos- 
tolic Age, and, whatever dissent there may be from its critical opinion, 
its manifest sincerity, candid scholars will not fail to appreciate.”— 
Dr. GEorGE P. FISHER, of Yale University. 


‘* Pre-eminently a clergyman’s book; but there are many reasons 
why it should be in the library of every thoughtful Christian person. 
The style is vivid and at times picturesque. The results rather than 
the processes of learning are exhibited. It is full of local color, of 
striking narrative, and of keen, often brilliant, character analysis. It 
is an admirable book for the Sunday-school teacher. It deserves 
attentive study as an aid to any one who wishes fairly to understand 
the greatest epoch in human history.” —BSoston Advertiser. 


‘‘It is in his interpretation of the teachings of Paul, or, as he felici- 
tously terms it, ‘‘ the Christianity of Paul,” that Dr. McGiffert has ren- 
dered his greatest service to the church of our time, and it is a very 
greatone. Paul has been overlaid with layer on layer of the scholas- 
ticism of the Middle Ages. These layers Dr. McGiffert simply sweeps 
away, and brings out the great Apostle to the Gentiles as he was in his 
own personality and his original power. We can compare Dr. Mc- 
Giffert's work to nothing so apt as the work of a restorer, who discovers 
an ancient and noble work of art buried beneath successive layers of 
plaster in some old cathedral, and removes the plaster and brings 
back the ancient and forgotten picture to the light; or that of a scholar, 
who finds, in a palimpsest manuscript, a document of the second cen- 
tury, and by his skill removes the monkish writing which obscures 
the original, and restores that original and deciphers it. It might 
almost be said that Dr. McGiffert has rediscovered Paul. . .. . In 
promoting the better understanding of this Gospel, as understood by 
Paul, and in bringing about that revival of true religion for which we 
look with hope, to follow the bold and consistent preaching of the 
Gospel. Dr. McGiffert’s volume is, we trust, destined to play a large 
part.”"—Dr. LYMAN ABBOTT, in The Outlook, 
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